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TRANSLATOR\S  PREFACE. 


In  this  philosophic  s^e,  when  nature,  reason,  and 
the  rights  of  man  have  resumed  their  empire;  when 
the  genius  of  a  great,  generous,  and  brave  people  is 
giving  the  last  blow  to  superstition  and  despotism, 
the  publication  of  a  work  which  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  these  glorious  events,  must  be  highly  accept- 
able, not  only  to  the  literary  world,  but  even  to  the 
community  at  large,  who  eagerly  seek  after  instruc- 
tion, the  moment  they  believe  it  necessary  for  their 
happiness. 

This  publication  bears  a  conspicuous  rank  among 
those  works  whose  free  and  independent  sentiments 
have  introduced  a  happy  change  in  the  public  mind, 
and  concurred  with  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  Mably, 
Raynal,  and  Voltaire,  in  bringing  forward  the  French 
Revolution :  a  revolution  which  will  probably  prove 
the  harbinger  of  the  complete  triumph  of  reason. 
Persecutions  and  wars  will  then  cease  for  ever  throus^h- 
out  the  civilized  world. 

In  o£fering  this  translation  to  the  public,  I  pay  a 
tribute  that  every  member  of  society  owes  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, that  of  endeavouring  to  acquaint  them 
with  their  true  rights  and  duties,  and,  consequently, 
the  means  most  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

New  York,  1804. 
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LETTER 


FROM 


THE  AUTHOR  TO  A  FRIEND- 


I  RECEIVE,  Sir,  with  gratitude,  the  remarks  which  you 
send  me  upon  my  work.  If  I  am  sensible  to  the  praises 
you  condescend  to  give  it,  I  am  too  fond  of  truth  to 
be  displeased  with  tiie  frankness  with  which  you  pro- 
pose your  objections.  I  find  them  sufficiently  weighty 
to  merit  all  my  attention.  He  but  ill  deserves  the 
title  of  philosopher,  who  has  not  the  courage  to  hear 
his  opinions  contradicted.  We  are  not  divines ;  our 
disputes  are  of  a  nature  to  terminate  amicably  ;  they 
in  no  way  resemble  those  of  the  apostles  of  supersti- 
tion, who  endeavour  to  overreach  each  other  by  cap- 
tious arguments,  and  who,  at  the  expeiice  of  good 
faith,  contend  only  to  advocate  the  cause  of  their 
vanity  and  their  prejudices.  We  both  desire  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  we  both  search  after  truth  ;  this 
being  Ibe  case,  we  cannot  disagree. 

You  begin  by  admitting  the  necessity  of  examining 
religion,  and  submitting  opinions  to  the  decision  of. 
reason.  You  acknowledge  that  Christianity  cannot 
sustain  this  trial,  and  that  in  the  eye  of  good  sense  it 
can  never  appear  to  be  any  thing  but  a  tissue  of  absur- 
dities, of  unconnected  fables,  senseless  dogmas,  pue- 
rile ceremonies,  and  notions  borrowed  from  the  Chal- 
deans, Egyptians,  Phenicians,  Grecians,  and  Romans. 
In  one  word,  you  confess  that  this  religious  system  is 
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only,  the  deformed  offspring  of  almost  all  ancient 
superstitions,  begotten  by  oriental  fanaticism,  and 
diversely  modified  by  the  circumstances  and  prejudices 
of  those  who  have  since  pretended  to  be  the  inspired 
ambassadors  of  God,  and  the  interpreters  of  his  will. 

You  tremble  at  the  horrors  which  the  intolerant 
spirit  of  Christiahs  has  caused  tf^em  to  commit,  when- 
ever they  had  power  to  do  it  ;  you  feel  that  a  religion 
founded  on  a  sanguinary  deity  must  be  a  religion  of 
blood.  You  lament  that  phrenzy,  which  in  infimcy 
takes  possession  of  princes  and  people,  aod  renders 
them  equally  the  slaves  of  superstition  and  her  priests  ; 
which  prevents  their  acquaintance  with  their  true  in- 
terests, renders  them  deaf  to  reason,  and  turns  them 
Mide  from  the  great  pbrjects  by  which  they  ought  tp 
be  occupied.  You  confess  that  a  religion  founded 
upon  enthusiasm ^  or  imposture  can  have  no  sure  prin^ 
ciples ;  that  it  must  prove  an  eternal  source  of  disputes, 
and  always  end  in  causing  troubles,  persecutions,  and 
ravages ;  especially  when  political  power  conceives 
Itself  indispensibly  obliged  to  enter  into  its  qufirrels* 
In  fine,  you  go  so  far  as  to  agree  that  a  good  Christian 
who  follows  literally  the  conduct  prescribed  to  him  as 
the  most  perfect  by  the  gospel,  knows  not  iq  this 
worlds  any  thing  of  those  duties  on  which  true  nu>rality 
is  founded  ;  and  th^t  if  he  wants  energy  he  ipust 
prove  an  useless  misanthrope,  or  if  hi^  temper  be  wnrm 
a  turbulent  ianatjc. 

After  acknowledging  all  this,  how  could  it.l^appeo 
that  you  should  pronounce  my  work  a  dangerow  one  I 
You  telt  me  that  a  wise  ipan  ought  to  think  only  for 
himself ;  that  to  the  populace  a  religion  is  necess^y, 
be  it  good  or  bad ;  that  it  is  a  restraint  necessary  to 
gross  and  ignorant  miqds,  which,  without  it)  WQul4 
have  no  longer  any  motive  for  abstaining  from  vipe. 
You  look  upon  a  reform  of  religious  prejudices  as  imr 
possible,  because  it  is  the  interest  of  many  if  those 
persons  who  alone  can  effect  it,  to  continue  mankin4 
in  that  ignorance  of  which  themselves  reap  the  advai^ 
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tage.     These,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  the  weightiest  of 
your  objections.     I  will  endeavour  to  remove  them. 

Books  are  generally  written  for  that  part  of  a  nation 
whose  circumstances,  education,  and  sentiments,  place 
them  above  the  commission  of  crimes.  This  en- 
lightened portion  of  society,  which  governs  the  other, 
reads  and  judges  of  writings ;  if  they  contain  maxims 
iisilse  or  injurious,  they  are  soon  either  condemned  to 
oblivion,  or  held  up  to  public  execration  ;  if  they  con- 
tain only  truth,  they  are  not  in*  danger.  Fanatics  and 
ignorant  people  are  the  disturbers  of  society.  Sensi- 
ble, enlightened,  and  disinterested  persons  are  ever  the 
friends  of  peace. 

You  are  not.  Sir,  of  the  number  of  pusillanimous 
thinkers,  who  believe  that  truth  is  capable  of  doing 
harm.  It  does  harm  to  those  only  who  deceive  man-* 
kind,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  human  species  it  will  al- 
ways be  useful.  You  ought  long  to  have  been  con- 
vinced that  the  evils  with  which  mankind  are  afflicted; 
arise  only  from  our  errors,  our  prejudices,  our  inte- 
rests misunderstood,  and  the  false  ideas  we  attach 
to  objects. 

In  fine,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  policy  and  morality 
of  man  have  been  particularly  corrupted  by  their  reli- 
gious prejudices.  Was  it  not  religious  and  superna- 
tural ideas  which  caused  sovereigns  to  be  looked  upon 
as  gods  ?  It  is  then  religion  which  raised  up  tyrants 
and  despots ;  tyrants  and  despots  made  wicked  laws ; 
their  example  corrupted  the  great,  the  great  cprrupted 
the  lower  classes  of  mankind  ;  these  vitiated  beings 
became  unhappy  slaves,  employed  either  in  injuring 
themselves,  pattering  the  great,  or  struggling  to  get 
clear  of  their  misery.  Kings  were  styled  images  of 
Gkxl :  they  were  absolute  like  him ;.  they  created  jus- 
tice and  injustice  ;  their  wills  often  sanctified  oppres- 
sion, violence,  and  rapine.  The  means  of  obtaining 
their  fa^urs  were  vice  and  meanness.  Thus  nations 
became  filled  with  perverted  citizens,  who,  under 
leaders  corrupted  by  religious  notions,  made  continually 
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a  war,  eitber  open  or  cbuidestme,  amd  were  left  deatM 
tute  of  any  motive  for  practisiiig  virtue. 

Has  this  leiigion  influenced  the  manners  of  sove- 
reigns, who  derive  their  divine  power  froip  it  ?     Do  we 
not  b^old  princes,  overflowing  with  faith,  coatinually 
undertaking  the  most  unjust  wars  ;  wasting  the  blood 
and  treasure  of  thdr  subjects;  wrenching  the  bread 
from  the  bands  of  the  poor  ;  permitting  and  even  com- 
manding every  species  of  injustice  ?     Does  this  reli* 
gion,  considered  by  so'many  sovereigns  as  tbd  support 
of  their  thrones,  render  diem  more  humane,  tempe* 
rate,  chaste,  or  faitiiful  to  their  oaths  ?    Alas  !  when 
we  consult  history,  we  there  find  sovereigns  who  were 
orthodox,  zealous,  and  religious  to  a  scruple,  and  at 
the  same  time  guilty  of  peijury,  usurpation,  adultly, 
robbery,  and  murder ;  men  who,  in  fine,  braved  as 
if  they  feared  not  the  God  whom  they  honoured  with 
their  mouths.     Among  the  courtiers  who  surrounded 
them,  we  see  a  continual  alliance  of  Christianity  and 
vice, ,  devotion    and    iniquity,    religion  and   treason. 
Among  the  priests  of  a  poor  and  crucified  God,  who 
found  their  existence  upon  religion,  and  pretend  that 
without  it  there  could  be  no  morality,  do  we  not  see 
reigning  amongst  them,  pride,  avarice,  wantonness, 
and  revenge  ? 

Amongst  us,  education  is  very  little  atta^kd  to 
by  the  government,  which  shews  the  most  profound 
indifference  concerning  an  object  the  most  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  states.  With  most  modern  nations 
public  education  is  confined  to  teaching  of  languages, 
useless  to  most  who  learn  them.  Christiana,  instead 
of  morality,  inculcate  the  marvellous  fables  and  incom-» 
prehensible  dogmas  of  a  religion  extremely  repugnant 
to  right  reason.  At  the  first  step  a  young  man  makes 
in  his  studies,  he  is  taught  that  he  ought  to  renounce 
the  testimony  of  his  senses,  to  reject  his  reason  as  an 
unfiiithful  guide,  and  blindty  conform  himself  to  the 
dictates  of  his  masters  ?  But  who  are  these  masiers  ? 
Priests,  whose  interest  it  is  to  continue  mankind  in 
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errors,  of  which  they  alone  reap  the  advantage.  Can 
the  abject  and  isolated  mind  oC  these  merceaaiy  peda» 
goguea  be  capable  of  iastnicting  their  pupils  in  that  of 
which  themselves  are  ignoraot  ?  Witt  they  teacb  them 
to  love  the  public .  good,  to  serve  their  country,  to 
luiow  the  duties  of  the  man  and.  citizen  ?  Certaial^ 
not ;  we  can  expect  nothiog  from  the  hands  of  such 
teacfaets  but  ignorant  and  superstiticms  pupils^,  who^,  if 
they  have  prc^ted  of  the  lessons  they  hat^  reeeined, 
are  unacguainted  with  every  thing  necessary  insocietyt 
of  which  they  i^ust  conseqjuently  beeome  nsek^ 
members. 

On  whatever  side  we  cast  our  eyes,^  we  aee  the 
study  of  the  objects.  iBMt  important  to  man  tptaUy 
neglected.  Morality,  in  which  I  also  comprehend 
policy,  is  considered  of  very  little  impcxRtaBce  in» 
European  education.  The  only  morality  tau^  by 
Christians  is,  the  enthusiastic,  impracticable,,  contra- 
dictory, audi  uncertain  morality  contained  in  the  gos- 
pel. This  is  calculated  only  to  degrade  the  mind,  M, 
lender  virtue  odious,  to  form  abject  slaves^  aod  brepk 
the  spring  of  the  soul ;  or,  if  it  is  sown  in  warm  and 
active  minds,  to*  produce  turbulent  fanatics,  capabl<^  ofi 
shaking  the  foundations  of  society. 

Notwithstanding  the  inutility  and  perversity  of  4^e 
morality  which  Christianity  teaches  mankind;  its  parti- 
sans presume  to  tell  us,  that  without  this  religion  we 
cannot  have  oiomls.  But  what  is  it  tohave  momls,  itk 
the  language  of  Christians?  It  is  to  pmy  without 
to  frequent  churches,  to  do  penance,  and  to' 
from  pleasure ;  it  is  to  live  in  selfishness  anil 
solitude.  Wbsit  good  results  to  society  from  these 
practices,:  all  of  which  may  be  observed-  by  a  maa 
who  has  not  the  shadow  of  victue  ?  If  such  morals> 
lead  to  heaveuv  they  are  very  useless  on  eaith.  Buli 
certain  it  is,  that  a  nran  may  be  a  ftiithful  observer  of 
all  that  Christianity  enjoins,  without  possessing^  any  of 
the  virtues  which  reason  shews  to  be  necessary  to  the 
support  of  political  society. 
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It  is  necessary,  then,  to  carefully  distinguish  Chris* 
tian  morality  from  political  morality ;  the  former  makes 
saints,  the  latter  citizens :  one  makes  men  useless,  or 
even  hurtful  to  the  world ;  the  other  has  for  its  object 
the  formation  of  members  usefdl  to*  society;  men 
active  and  vigorous,  who  are  capable  of  serving  it« 
who  fulfil  the  duties  of  husbands,  fathers,  friends,  and 
companions,  whatever  may  be  their  metaphysical 
opinioiis,  which,  let  theologists  say  what  they  will,  are 
much  less  sure  than  the  invariable  rules  of  good  sense* 

In  fact,  it  is  certain,  that  man  is  a  social  being,  who 
in  all  things  seeks  his  own  happiness ;  that  he  does 
good  when  he  finds  it  his  intereist ;  that  he  is  not  com- 
monly bad,  because  that  would  be  contrary  to  his  wel- 
fere.  This  being  premised,  let  education  teach  men 
to  know  the  relations  which  exist  among  themselves, 
and  the  duties  arising  from  those  relations ;  let  govern* 
ments,  calling  to  their  aid  laws,  rewards,  and  punish- 
ments, confirm  the  lessons  given  by  education;  let 
happiness  accompany  useful  and  virtuous  actions,  let 
shanie,  contempt,  and  chastisement  be  the  rewards  of 
vice.  Then  would  mankind  have  a  true  morality^ 
founded  in  their  own  nature  upon  their  mutual  wants^ 
and  the  interest  of  nations  at  large.  This  morality, 
independent  of  the  sublime  notions  of  Theology^, 
might  perhaps  have  very  little  in  common  with  Chris- 
tian morality  ;  but  society  has  nothing  to  lose  from  this 
circumstance,  as  has  already  been  proved. 

When  the  people  receive  a  proper  education,  which, 
by  inspiring  them  early  in  life  with  virtuous  princi- 
ples, will  habituate  them  to  do  homage  to  virtue,  de- 
test crimes,  contemn  vice,  and  shrink  from  infamy ; 
such  an  education  cannot  be  vain,  when  continual 
example  shall  prove  to  the  citizens  that  talents  and  vir- 
tue are  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  honour,  fortune, 
*  distinction,  consideration,  and  favour ;  and  that  vice 
conducts  only  to  contempt  and  ignominy. 

If  the  clergy  have  usurped  from  the  sovereign  power 
therightof  instrucling  the  people,  let  the  latter  re-assuoie 
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its  rights,  or  at  least '  not  suffer  the  former  to  enjoy  the 
exclusive  liberty  of  governing  the  manners  of  man- 
kind, and  dictating  their  morality.     Let  them  teach,  if 
they   please,  that  their  God  transforms  himself  into 
bread,  but  let  them  never  teach  that  we  ought  to  hate 
or  destroy  those  who  refuse  to  believe  this  ineffable 
mystery.     Let  no  inchvidual  in  society  have  the  power 
of  exciting  citizens  to  rebellion,   of  sowing  discord, 
breaking  the  bands  which  unite  the  people  amongst 
one  another,  and  disturbing  the  public  tranquillity  for 
the  sake  of  opinions.     If  it  be  said  that  all  govern- 
ments think  it  their  interest  to  support  religious  preju- 
dices, and  manage  the  cleigy  throush  policy,  although 
they  themselves  are  undeceived ;  I  answer,  that  it  is 
easy  to  convince  enlightened  government,  that  it  is  their 
true  interest  to  govern  a  happy  people ;  that  upon  the 
happiness  it  procures  the  nation,  depends  the  stability 
and  safety  of  the  government ;  in  one  word,  that  a 
nation  composed  of  wise  and  virtuous  citizens,  are 
much  more  powerful  than  a  troop  of  ignorant  and 
corrupted  slaves,  whom  the  government  is  forced  to 
deceive  in  order  to  satisfy,  and  to  deluge  with  imposi- 
tions that  it  may  succeed  in  any  enterprise. 

Thus  let  us  not  despair,  that  truth  will  one  day 
force  its-  way  even  to  thrones.  If  the  light  of  reason 
and  science  reaches  princes  with  so  much  difficulty,  it 
is  because  interested  priests  and  starveling  courtiers 
endeavour  to  keep  them  in  a  perpetual  infancy,  point 
out  to  them  chimerical  prospects  of  power  and  gran- 
deur, and  thus  turn  away  their  attention  from  objects 
nece^ssary  to  their  true  happiness. 

Every  government  must  feel  that  their  power  will 
always  be  tottering  and  precarious,  so  long  as  it  de- 
pends for  support  on  the  phantoms  of  religton»  the 
errors  of  the  people,  and  the  caprices  of  the  priesthood. 
It  must  feel  the  inconveniencies  resulting  from  fanatic 
administrations,  which  have  hitherto  produced  nothing 
but  ignorance  and  presumption,  nothing  but  obstinate,, 
weak  citizens,  incapable  of  doing  service  to -the  state. 
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find  ready  to  receive  the  fidse  impiesBipoft  of 
who  would  lead  them  astray..  It  must  perceive  w^at 
iainaiense  resources  might  be  derived  from  the  weakh. 
which  has  been  accumulated  by  a  body  of  useless  mea» 
who,  under  pretensions  of  teaching  the  Mtioo,  cheat 
and  devour  it.^  Upon  this,  fouadatioa  (which  to  the 
f^hame  of  mankind  be  it  said,  hatf  hitherto  senred  eoly 
to  support  sacerdotal  pride)  a  wise  government  wgw 
caise  establishments  which  would  become  useful  to  the^ 
state  in  forming  the  youth,  cherishing  tsUenlSi,  rewMsd- 
ing  virtuous  services,  and  comforting  the  people. 

I  flatter  myself,  Sir,  that  these  feflections,  wiU 
exculpate  me  in  your  eyes,  I  do  not  hope  for  the  suf- 
fi^ges.  of  those  who  feel  themselves,  iatevested  im  tb€^ 
continuance  of  the  evils  suffered  by  their  feUow/K^iti- 
zens  ;  it  is  not  such  whom  I  aim.  to  convince ;,  nothiogi 
can  be  made  to  appear  evident  to  vicioua  smd  unreaaoD- 
abl^  men.  But  I  presume  to  hope,,  that  you.  wilk 
cease  to  look  upon  my  book  as  dangerous^  and  my^ 
expectations  as  altogether  chimerical.  Many  immooii 
men  have  attacked  the  Christian  religion^  because-  it 
opposed  their  propensities;  many  wise  men:  hw^ 
despised  it,  because  to  them  it  appeared,  ridiculous ;; 
ipany  persons  have  looked  upon  it  with  indiff^iience, 
because  they  did  not  feel  its  real  incooveniencies^.  I 
attack  it  as  a  citizep,  becau^  it  appears  to  me  to  be- 
ipjurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  an  enemy  to  the; 
progress,  of  the  human  mind,  and  exposed  to  die  pcio- 
ciples  of  true  morality,  from  which  political  int^geslii. 
can  never  be  separated.  It  remains  only  for  me  to  say,. 
with  a  poet,  who  was,  like  myself,  an  enemy  toi 
superstition : 

•  •  • Si  tibi  vera  vidctur 

Dede  nifuius,.  et  ti  FhIm  rat^  aacin§;ere  contra. 

I  am, 


'•  Seme  have  thought  that  the  clergy  might  one  day  serve  a«  a 
hamer  a«;aiiifit  deapousm,  but  ezpenence  tallictcntly  prcrrea  that 


dvit^tinniiy:  WMntiUif, 


4fc. 


CHAP.  1. 
INTRODUCTION, 


OF  THE  NECESSITY  OF  AN  INQUIRY  RESPECTING  REUGION. 

AND  THE  OBSTACLES  WHICH  ARE  MET  IN 

PURSUING  THIS  INQUIRY. 

<  % 

A   REASONABLE  being  ought  in  alt  his  actions  to 
aim  at  his  own  happiness  and  that  of  his  fellow^nn^a- 
tares.     Religion,  which  is  held  up  as  an  object  most 
important  to  our  temporal  and  eternal  felicity,  can  be 
adv«9tageous  to  us  only  so  far  as^  it  renders  our  exist- 
ence happy  in  this  world,  or  as  we  are  assured  that  it 
will  fulfil  the  flattering  promises  which  it  makes  us  re- 
specting another.     Our  duty  towards  God,  whom  we 
]ixki  upon  as  the  ruler  of  our  destinies,  can  be  founded,' 
if  is  said,  only  on  the  evils  which  we  fear. on  his 
part.     It  is  then  necessary  that  man  should  examine 
die  groun<fe  of  his  fears.     He  ought,  for  this  purpose, 
to  consult  experience  and  reason,  which  are  the  only 
euides  to  truth.     By  the  benefits  which  he  derives 
mxn  religion  in  the  visible  world  which  he  inhabits,. 
he  may  judge  of  the  reality  of  those  blessings  for 
which  it  leads  him  to  hope  in  that  invisible  world,  to 
which  it  commands  him  to  turn  his  views. 

Mankind,  for  the  most  part,  hold  to  dieir  religion 
through  habit*  They  have  never  seriously  examined 
the  reasons  why  they  are  attached  to  it,  the  motives  of 
their  conduct,  or  the  foundations  of  their  opinions. 
Thus,  what  has  ever  been  considered  as  most  impor* 
taut  to  all,  has  been^  of  all  things-  least  subjected  to 
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scrutiny.     Men  blindly  follow  on  in  the  paths  which 
their  fathers  trod ;  they  believe,  because  in  infency  they 
were  told  they  must  believe ;  they  hope,  because  their 
progenitors  hoped;  and  they   tremble,   because  they 
trembled.     Scarcely  ever  have  they  deigned  to  render 
an  account  of  the  motives  of  their  belief.     Very  few- 
men  have  leisure  to  examine,  or  fortitude  to  analyse^ 
the  objects  of  their  habitual  veneration,  '  their  blind 
attachment,   or  their  traditional  fears.      Nations  are 
carried  away  in  the  torrent  of  habit,  example,  and  pre- 
judice.    Education  habituates  the  mind  to  opinions 
the  most  monstrous,  as  it  accustoms  the  body  to  atti- 
tudes the  most  uneas3\     All  that  has  long  existed 
appears  sacred  to  the  eyes  of  maa;  they  think  it  sacri- 
lege to  examine  things  stamped  with  the  seal  of  anti- 
quity.    Prepossessed  in  favour  of  the  wisdom  of  their 
fathers,  they  have  not  the  presumption  to  investigate 
what  has  received  their  sanction.     They  see  not  that 
man  has  ever  been  the  dupe  of  his  prejudices,   hia 
hopes,  and  his  fears ;  and  that  the  same  reasons  have 
almost  always  rendered   this  enquiry  equally  impracti-^ 
cable. 

The  vulgar,  busied  in  the  labours  necessary  to  their 
subsistence,  place  a  blind  confidence  in  those  who  pre- 
tend to  guide  them,  give  up  to  them  the  right  of  think- 
ing, and  submit  without  murmuring  to  all  they  pre- 
scribe. They  believe  they  shall  offend  God,  if  they 
doubt,  for  a  moment,  the  veracity  of  those  who  speak 
to  them  in  his  name.  The  great,  the  rich,  the  men  of 
the  world,  even  when  they  are  more  enlightened  than 
the  vulgar,  have  found  it  their  interest  to  conform  to 
received  prejudices,  and  even  to  maintain  them ;  or, 
swallowed  up  in  dissipation,  pleasure,  and  effeminacy^ 
they  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  a  religion,  which  they 
easily  accommodate  to  their  passions,  propensities,  and 
fondness  for  amusement.  In  childhood,  we  receive 
all  the  impressions  others  wish  to  make  upon  us ;  we 
have  neither  the  capacity,  experience,  or  courage,  ne- 
cessary to  examine  what  is  taught  us  by  those,  on 
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whom  our  wenknesB  renders  us  dependent.  In  youtb« 
tbe  ardour  of  our  passions,  and  the  continual  ebriety 
of  our  senses,  prevent  our  thinking  seriously  of  a  reU- 
gion,  too  austere  and  gloomy  to  please  ;  if  by  chance 
a  young  man  examines  it,  be  does  it  with  partiality, 
or  without  perseverance  ;  he  is  <^en  disgusted  with  a 
single  glance  of  the  eye  on  an  object  so  disgusting. 
In  riper  age,  new  passions  and  cares,  ideas  of  ambi- 
tion, greatness,  power,  the  desire  of  riches,  and  the 
hurry  of  business,  absorb  the  whole  attention  of  man> 
or  leave  him  but  few  moments  to  think  of  religion^ 
which  he  never  has  the  leisure  to  scrutinize.  In  old 
age,  the  faculties  are  blunted,  habits  become  incor- 
porated with  the  machine,  and  the  senses  are  debilitated 
by  time  and  infirmity  ;  and  we  are  no  longer  able  to 
penetrate  back  to  the  source  of  our  opinions ;  besides, 
the  fear  of  death  then  renders  an  examination,  over 
which  terror  commonly  presides,  very  liable  to  sus- 
picion. 

Thus,  religious  opinions,  once  received,,  maintain 
their  ground,  through  a  long  succession  of  ages ;  thus 
nations  transmit  from  generation  to  generation  ideas 
which  they  have  never  examined :  they  imagine  their 
welfare  to  be  attached  to  institutions  in  which,  were  tbe 
truth  known,  they  would  behold  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  their  misfortunes.  Civil  authority  also  flies  to  the 
support  of  tbe  prejudices  of  mankind,  compels  them 
to  ignorance  by  forbidding  inquiry,  and  holds  itself  in 
continual  readiness  to  punish  all  who  attempt  to  unde- 
ceive themselves. 

LfCt  us  not  be  surprised,  then,  if  we  see  error  al- 
most inextricably  interwoven  with  human  niiture.  All 
thinss  seem  to  concur  to  perpetuate  our  blindness, 
and  nide  the  truth  froth  us .  Tyrants  detest  and  oppress 
truth,  because  it  dares  to  dispute  their  unjust  and, 
chimerical  titles ;  it  is  opposed  by  the  priesthood  be- 
cause it  annihilates  their  superstitions.  Ignorance, 
indolence,  and  passion  render  the  great  part  of  man- 
kind accomplices  of  those  who  strive  to  deceive  thems 

c 
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in  order  to  keep  their  necks  beneath  the  yoke,  and 
profit  by  their  miseries.  Hence  nations  groan  under 
hereditary  evils,  thoughtless  of  a  remedy ;  being  either 
ignorant  of  the  cause,  or  so  long  accustomed  to  disease, 
that  they  have  lost  even  the  desire  of  health. 

if  religion  be  the  object  most  important  to  mankind, 
if  it  extends  its  influences  not  onlv  over  our  conduct 
in  this  life,  but  also  over  our  eternal  happiness,  nothing 
can  demand  from  us  a  more  serious  examination.  Yet 
it  is  of  all  things,  that,  respecting  which,  mankind 
exercise  the  most  implicit  credulity.  The  same  man, 
who  examines  with  scrupulous  nicety  things  of  little 
moment  to  his  welfare,  wholly  neglects  inquiry  con- 
cerning the  motives  which  determine  him  to  believe 
and  perform  things,  on  which,  according  to  his  own 
confession,  depend  both  his  temporal  and  eternal  feli- 
city. He  blindly  abandons  himself  to  those  whom 
chance  has  given  him  for  guides  ;  he  confides  to  them 
the  care  of  thinking  for  him,  and  even  makes  a  merit 
of  his  own  indolence  and  credulity.  In  matters  of 
religion,  infancy  and  barbarity  seem  to  be  the  boast  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  human  race. 

Nevertheless,  men  have  in  all  ages  appeared,  who, 
shaking  off  the  prejudices  of  their  fellows,  have  dared 
to  lift  before  their  eyes  the  light  of  truth.  But  what 
could  their  feeble  voice  effect  against  errors  imbibed 
at  the  breast,  confirmed  by  habit,  authorised  by  exam- 
ple, and  fortified  by  a  policy,  which  often  became  the 
accomplice  of  its  own  ruin  ?  The  stentorian  clamours 
of  imposture  soon  overwhelm  the  calm  exhortations  of 
the  advocates  of  reason.  In  vain  shall  the  philoso- 
pher endeavour  to  inspire  mankind  with  courage,  so 
long  as  they  tremble  beneath  the  rod  of  priests  and 
kings. 

The  surest  means  of  deceiving  mankind,  and  per- 
petuating their  errors,  is  to  deceive  them  in  infancy. 
Amongst  many  nations  at  the  present  day,  education 
seems  designed  only  to  form  fanatics,  devotees,  and 
monks  ;  that  is  to  say,  men  either  useless  or  injurious 
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to  society.  Few  are  the  places  in  which  it  is  calcu- 
lated to  form  good  citizens.  Princes,  to  whom  a  great 
part  of  the  earth  is  at  present  unhappily  subjected,  are 
commonly  the  victims  of  a  superstitious  education, 
and  remain  ail  their  lives  in  the  profoundest  iguorance 
of  their  own  duties,  and  the  truest  interests  of  the 
states  which  they  govern,  lleligion  seems  to  have 
been  invented  only  to  render  both  kings  and  people 
equally  the  slaves  of  the  priesthood.  The  latter  is 
continually  busied  in  raising  obstacles  to  the  felicity  of 
nations.  Wherever  this  reigns,  other  governments 
have  but  a  precarious  power ;  and  citizens  become  in- 
dolent, ignorant,  destitute  of  greatness  of  soul,  and, 
in  short,  of  every  quality  necessary  to  the  happiness 
of  society. 

If,  in  a  state  where  the  Christian  religion  is  pro- 
fessed, we  find  some  activity,  some  science,  and  aa 
approach  to  social  manners ;  it  is,  because  nature, 
whenever  it  is  in  her  power,  restores  mankind  to  rear 
son,  and  obliges  them  to  labour  for  their  own  felicity. 
Were  all  Christian  nations  exactly  conformed  to  their 
principles,  they  must  be  plunged  into  the  moat  pro- 
found inactivity.  Our  countries  would  be  inhabited 
by  a  small  number  of  pious  savages,  who  would  meet 
only  to  destroy  each  other.  For  why  should  a  man 
raingU^  with  the  affairs  of  a  world,  which  his  religion 
informs  him  is  only  a  place  of  passage  ?  What  can  be 
the  industry  of  that  people,  who  believe  themselves 
commanded  by  their  God  to  live  in  continual  tear,  to 
pray,  to  groan,  and  afflict  themselves  incessantly  ? 
How  can  a  society  exist  which  is  composed  of  men 
who  are  convinced  that,  in  their  zeal  for  religion,  they 
ought  to  hate  and  destroy  all  whose  opinions  differ 
from  their  own  ?  How  can  we  expect  to  find  humanity, 
justice,  or  any  virtue,  amongst  a  horde  of  fanatics, 
who  copy  in  their  conduct  a  cruel,  dissembling,  and 
dishonest  God  ?  A  God  who  delights  in  the  tears  of 
his  unhappy  creatures,  who  sets  for  them  the  ambush, 
and  then  punishes  them  for  having  .fallen  into  it  ?     A 
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•God  who  himself  ordains  robbery,  persecution,  and 
carnage  ? 

Such,  however,  are  the  traits  with  which  the  Chris* 
tian  religion  represents  the  God  which  it  has  inherited 
from  the  Jews.     This  God  was  a  sultan,  a  despot,  a 
tyrant,  to  whom  all  things  were  lawftil.     Yet  he  is 
lield  up  to  us  as  a  model  of  perfection.     Crimes,  at 
which  human  nature  revolts,  have  been  committed  in 
his  name  ;  and  the  greatest  villcinies  have  heeti  justified 
l^  the  pretence  of  their  being  committed,  either  by 
his  command,  or  to  merit  his  favour.     Thus  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  which  boasts  of  being  the  only  true  sup- 
port of  morality,  and  of  furnishing  mankind  with  the 
strongest  motives  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  has  proved 
to  them  a  source  of  divisions,  oppressions,  and  the 
blackest  crimes.     Under  the  pretext  of  bringing  peace 
on  earth,  it  has  overwhelmed  it  with  hate,  discord,  and 
war.     It  furnishes  the  human  race  with  a  thousand  in- 
genious means  of  tormenting  themselves,  and  scatters 
amongst  them  scourges  unknown  before.     The  Chris- 
tian, possessed  of  common  sense,  must  bitterly  regret 
the  tranquil  ignorance  of  his  idolatrous  ancestors. 

If  the  manners  of  nations  have  gained  nothing  by 
the  Christian  religion,  governments,  of  which  it  has 
«  pretended  to  be  the  support,  have  drawn  from  it 
advantages  equally  small.  It  establishes  to  itself  in 
every  state  a  separate  power,  and  becomes  the  tyrant 
or  the  enemy  of  every  other  power.  Kings  were 
always  the  slaves  of  priests  ;  or  if  they  refused  to  bow 
the  knee,  they  were  proscribed,  stripped  of  their  privi- 
leges, and  exterminated  either  by  subjects  whom  reli- 
gion bad  excited  to  revolt,  or  assassins  whose  hands 
she  had  armed  with  her  sacred  poignard.  Before  the 
introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  those  who 
governed  the  state,  commonly  governed  the  priesthood  ; 
since  that  period,  sovereigns  have  dwindled  into  the 
first  slaves  of  the  priesthood,  the  mere  executors  of 
its  vengeance  and  its  decrees. 

Let  us  then  conclude,  that  the  Christian  religion 
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ha8  no  right  to  boast  of  procuring  advantages  either  by 
policy  or  morality.  Let  us  tear  aside  the  veil  with 
which  it  envelopes  itself.  Let  us  penetrate  back  to  its 
source.  Let  us  pursue  it  in  its  course,  we  shall  find 
that,  founded  on  imposture,  ignorance,  and  credulity, 
it  can  never  be  useful  but  to  men  who  wish  to  deceive 
their  fellow-creatures.  We  shall  find,  that  it  will  ne- 
ver cease  to  generate  the  greatest  evils  among  mankind, 
and  that  instead  of  producing  the  felicity  it  promises, 
it  is  formed  to  cover  the  earth  with  outrages,  and  deluge 
it  in  blood ;  that  it  will  plunge  the  human  race  in  deli- 
rium and  vice,  and  blind  their  eyes  to  their  truest 
interests  and  their  plainest  duties. 


CHAP.  IL 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWS. 

In  a  small  country,  almost  unknown  toothei^,  lived 
a  nation,  the  founders  of  which  having  too  long  been 
slaves  among  the  Egyptians,  were  delivered* from  their 
servitude  by  a  priest  of  1  Jeliopolis,  who,  by  means  of 
his  superior  genius  and  knowledge,  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy over  them. ^     This  man,  known  by  the  name  of 


'  Maneton  and  Cheremon,  E|^5*ptiMn  historians,  respecting  whom 
testimonies  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Joseph  the  Jew,  inform 
u»  that  a  muUrtude  of  lept-rs  were  drawn  out  of  E^ypt  by  kin^f 
Amenophis;  and  that  theve  exiles  elected  for  their  leader  a  priest 
of  Heliopolis  whose  name  was  Moses,  and  who  formed  for  them  a 
religion  and  a  code  of  laws.  Joseph  contre  Appion*  liv.  i.  chap.  ix» 
11,12. 

Diodorus  Siculus  also  relates  the  history  of  Moses.-— Vide  trans- 
lation of  Abbe  Terrasson. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Moses,  by  the  confession  of  the  Bible  itself, 
began  his  career  by  assassinating  an  Egyptian,  who  was  quarrelling 
with  an  Hebrew ;  after  which  he  fled  into  Arabia,  and  married  the 
daughter  of  an  idolatrous  priest,  by  whom  he  was  often  reproached 
for  hts  cruelty.  Thence  he  returned  into  Egypt,  and  placed  him- 
self at  the  head  of  bis  nation,  which  was  dissatisfied  with  king 
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Moses,  being  educated  in  the  mysteries  of  a  religion', 
which  was  fertile  in  prodigies,  and  the  tnother  of  super- 
stitions, placed  hiniself  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  fugi* 
tives,  whom  be  persuaded   that  he  was  an  interpreter 
of  the  will  of  their  God,   wiiose  immediate  commands 
he  pretended  to  receive.     He  proved  his  mission,  it  is 
said,  by  works  which  appeared  supernatural  to  men 
ignorant  of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  the  resources 
of  art.     The  first  command  that  he  gave  them  on  the 
part  of  his  God  was  to  rob  their  masters,  whom  they 
were  about  to  desert.     When   he  had  thus  enriched 
them  with  the  spoils  of  Egypt,  being  sure  oftbeir  con- 
fidence, he  conducted  them  into  a  desert,  where,  during 
forty  years,  he  accustomed   them  to  the  blindest  obe- 
dience.    He  taught  them  the  will  of  heaven,  the  mar- 
vellous fables  of  their  forefathers,  and  the  ridiculous 
ceremonies  to  which  he  pretended  the   Most  High  at- 
tached his  favours.     lie  was  particularly  careful  to  in- 
spire them  with  the  most  envenomed  hatred  against 
the  gods  of  otjier  nations,  and  the  most  refined  cruelty 
to  those  who  adored  them.     By  means  of  carnage  and 
severity,  he  rcndcTcd  thrm  a  nation  of  slaves,  obse- 
quious to  his  will,  ready  to  second  his  passions,  and 
sacrifice  thcins<*lves  to  gratify  his  ambitious  views.    Jn 
one  word,  he  made  the  Hebrews  monsters  of  phrenzy 
and  fiTOcftv.     After  bavins:  thus  animated  them  with 
the  sj)irit  of  destruction,  he  showcnJ  them  the  lands 
and  possessions  of  their  neighbours,  as  an  inheritance 
assiq^ncd  them  by  God  himself. 

iVoud  of  the  protection  of  Jehovah,  the  Hebrews 
inarched  forth  to  victory.  Heaven  authorised  in  them 
knavery  and  cruelty,  lleliqion,  united  to  avidity,  ren- 
dered tlum  deaf  to  the  cries  of  nature;  and,  under 
the  conduct  of   inhuman  chiefs,   they  destroyed  the 


Pharaoh.  Mof«it  reigned  very  tyninnicaUy;  the  exaitipieii  of 
Korah,  D.ithan,  and  Abirnrn,  prove  to  what  kind  of  people  he  had 
»n  averhion.  Ileut  hi»t  (1i>uppeared  like  Roniuhis,  iiu  one  being 
able  to  tin<l  htb  body,  or  the  (ihice  of  lit:»  nepiilttire. 
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Canaanitish  nations  with  a  barbarity,  at  whi^ch  every 
man  roust  revolt,  whose  reason  is  not  wholly  annihi- 
lated by  superstition.  Their  fury  destroyed  every 
thing,  even  infants  at  the  breast,  in  those  cities  whi- 
ther these  moiisters  carried  their  victorious  arms.  By 
tljo  commands  of  their  God,  or  his  prophets,  good 
faith  was  violated,  justice  outraged,  and  cruelty 
exercised. 

This  nation  of  robbers,  usurpers,  and  murderers,  at 
length  established  themselves  in  a  country,  not  indeed 
very  fertile,  but  which  they  found  delicious  in  com- 
parison with  tlie  desert  in  which  they  had  so  long  wan- 
dered. Here,  under  the  authority  of  the  visible 
priests  of  their  hidden  God,  they  founded  a  state,  de- 
testable to  its  neighbours,  and  at  all  times  the  object 
of  ihe'iT  coiitempt  or  their  hatred.  The  priesthood, 
under  the  title  of  a  theocracy,  for  a  long  time  governed 
this  blind  and  ferocious  people.  They  were  persuaded 
that  in  obeying  their  priests  they  obeyed  God  himself. 

Notwithstanding  their  superstition,  the  Hebrews  at  « 
length,  forced  by  circumstances,  or  perhaps  weary  of 
the  yoke  ot*  priesthood,  determined  to  have  a  king, 
according  to  the  example  of  other  nations.  But  in 
the  choice  of  the  r  monarch  they  thought  theiiw^olves 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  pjophet.  Thus  l)egan 
the  monarchy  of  the  Hebrews.  Their  princes,  how- 
ever, were  aUvays  crossed  in  their  enterprises  by  in- 
spired priests  and  ambitious  prophets,  who  continually 
laid  obstacles  in  the  way  of  every  sovereign  whom 
they  did  not  find  sufficiently  submissive  to  their  own 
wills.  The  history  of  the  Jews  at  all  times  shews  us 
nothing  but  kings  blindly  obedient  to  the  priesthood, 
or  at  war  with  it,  and  perishing  under  its  blows. 

The  ferocious  and  ridiculous  superstitions  of  the 
Jews  rendered  them  at  once  the  natural  enemies  of 
mankind,  and  the  object  of  their  contempt.  They 
were  always  treated  with  great  severity  by  those  who 
made  inroads  upon  their  territory.  Successively  en- 
daved  by   the  Egyptians,  the   liabylonians,  an<l  the 
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Grecians,  thej  experienced  from  their  masters  the  bit- 
terest treatment,  which  was  indeed  but  too  well  de^ 
served.  Often  disobedient  to  their  God,  whose  own 
cruelty,  as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  his  priests  frequently 
disgusted  them,  they  were  never  faithful  to  their 
princes.  In  vain  were  they  crushed  beneath  sceptres 
of  iron  ;  it  was  impossible  to  render  them  loyal  sub- 
jects. The  Jews  were  always  the  dupes  of  their  pro- 
phets, and  in  their  greatest  distresses  their  obstinate 
fanaticism,  ridiculous  hopes,  and  indefatigable  credu- 
lity, supported  them  against  the  blows  of  fortune.  At 
last,  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  earth,  Judab 
submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke. 

Despised  by  their  new  masters,  the  Jews  were 
treated  hardly,  and  with  great  haughtiness ;  for  their 
laws,  as  well  as  their  conduct,  had  inspired  the  hearts 
of  their  conquerors  with  the  liveliest  detestation. 
Soured  bv  misfortune,  thev  became  more  blind,  fanatic, 
and  seditious.  Exalted  by  the  pretended  promises  of 
their  God ;  full  of  confidence  in  oracles,  which  have 
always  announced  to  them  a  felicity  which  they  have 
never  tasted ;  encouraged  by  enthusiasts,  or  by  im» 
postors,  who  successively  profit  by  their  credulity; 
the  Jews  have,  to  this  day,  expected  the  coming  of  a 
Messiah,  a  monarch,  a  deliverer,  who  shall  free  them 
from  the  yokes  beneath  which  they  groan,  and  cause 
their  nation  to  reign  over  all  other  nations  in  the 
universe. 


CHAP.  III. 

SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  RELIGION. 

.  In  the  midst  of  this  nation,  thus  disposed  to  feed  on 
hope  and  chimera,  a  new  prophet  arose,  whose  secta- 
ries in  process  of  time  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
earth.     A  poor  Jew,  who  pretended  to  be  descended 
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from  fhe  wytA  house  of  David/  afler  being  long  un-^ 
known  in  bis  own  country,  emerges  from  obscurity, 
and  goes  forth  to  muke  firoselytes.  He  succeeded 
amongst  some  of  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  popu- 
lace. To  them  be  preached  his  doctrines,  and  taught 
them  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  the  deliverer  of  his^ 
oppressed  nation,  and  the  Messiah  announced  by  the 
prophets.  His  disciples,  being  either  impostors,  or 
themselves  deceived,  rendered  a  clamorous  testimony 
of  his  power,  and  declared  that  his  mission  had  been 
proved  by  miracles  without  number.  The  only  pro* 
digy  which  he  was  incapable  of  effecting,  was  that  of 
convincing  the  Jews,  who>  far  from  being  touched 
with  his  beneficent  and  marvellous  works,  caused  him 
to  suffer  an  ignominious  death.  Thus  the  Son  of  God 
died  in  the  sight  of  all  Jerusalem  ;  but  his  followers 
declare  that  he  was  secretly  n>suscitated  three  days 
after  his  death.  Visible  to  them  alone,  and  invisible 
to  the  nation  which  he  came  to  enlighten  and  convert 
to  his  doctrine,  Jesus,  after  his  resurrection,  say  they, 
conversed  some  time  with  his  disciples,  and  then 
ascended  into  heaven,  where,  having  again  become 
equal  to  God  the  father,  he  shares  with  him  the  adora- 
tions and  homages  of  the  sectaries  of  his  law.  These 
sectaries,  by  accumulating  superstitions,  inventing 
impostures,  and  fiibricating  dogmas  and  mysteries, 
have,  by  little  and  little,  heaped  up  a  distorted  and 
unconnected  system  of  religion  which  is  called  Christi- 
ani^,  after  the  name  of  Christ  its  founder. 

The  different  nations,  to  which  the  Jews  were  suc- 


*  The  Jews  say  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  one  Pandira,  or  Pan- 
ther,  who  had  seduced  his  mother  Mary,  a  milliner,  the  wife  of 
Jochanan.  According  to  others,  Pandira,  by  some  artifice,  enjoyed 
her  several  times,  while  she  thought  him  her  husband  ;  after  whirb, 
she  becoming  pregnant,  her  husband,  suspicious  of  her  ficielity^ 
retired  into  Babylon.  Some  say  that  Jesus  was  taught  magic  m 
Egypt,  from  wlience  he  went  and  exercised  his  art  in  Galilee,  where 
he  was  put  to  death. — ^Vide  PeiiFer,  Theol.  Jud.  and  Mahom*  &c. 
Principia.  Lypsiae,  1667.  ^ 
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cessively  subjected^  had  infected  them  with  a  multi- 
tude of  Pagan  dogmas.  .  Thus  the  Jewish  religion, 
Egyptian  in  its  origin,  adopted  many  of  the  rites  and 
opinions  of  the  people,  with  whom  the  Jews  conversed. 
We  need  not  then  be  surprised,  if  we  see  the  J^ws, 
and  the.  Christians  their  successors,  filled  with  notions 
borrowed  of  the  Phenicians,  the  Magi  or  Persians^ 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans.  The  errors  of  mankind 
respecting  religion  have  a  general  resemblance ;  they 
appear  to  dijOTer  only  by  their  combinations.  The  com- 
merce of.  the  Jews  and  Christians  with  the  Grecians 
made  them  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  Plato, 
so  analogous  to  the  roniantic  spirit  of  the  orientals, 
and  so  conformable  to  the  genius  of  a  religion  which 
boasts  in  being  inaccessible  to  reason.^  Paul,  the 
most  ambitious  and  enthusiastic  of  the  apostles,  carried 
his  doctrines,  seasoned  with  the  sublime  and  marvel- 
lous, among  the  people  of  Greece  and  Asia,  and  even 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome.  He  gained  proselytes,  as 
every  man  who  addresses  himself  to  the  imagination 
of  ignorant  people  may  do ;  and  he  may  be  jusdy 
'styled  the  principal  founder  of  a  religion,  which, 
without  him,  could  never  have  spread  far ;  for  the  rest 
of  its  followers  were  ignorant  men,  from  whom  he 
soon  separated  himself  to  become  the  leader  of  bis 
own  sect.* 

The  conquests  of  the  Christian  religion  were,  in 
its  infancy,  generally  limited  to  the  vulgar  and  ignorant. 
1 1  was  embraced  only  by  the  most  abject  amongst  the 

*  Origen  says,-  that  Celsus  reproached  Christ  with  having  bor- 
rowed many  of  his  maxims  from  Plato.  See  Origen  contra  Cel. 
chap.  i.  6.  Augustin  confesses*  that  he  found  the  beginning  of 
the  Gospel  of  John*  in  Plato.  See  8.  Aug.  Conf.  L  vii.  ch.  0,  10, 
11.  The  notion  of  the  word  is  evidently  taken  from  Plato;  the 
church  has  since  found  means  of  transplanting  a  great  part  of 
Plato,  as  we  shall  hereafter  prove. 

*  The  Ebionites,  or  first  Christians,  looked  upon  St.  Paul  as  an 
aposlate  and  an  l:eretic,  because  he  wholly  rejected  the  law  of 
Moses,  nliich  the  otht»  apostles  wished  only  to  reform. 
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Jews  and  Pagans.  It  is  over  men  of  this  description 
that  the  marvellous  has  the  greatest  influence/  An 
unfortunate  God,  the  innocent  victim  of  wickedness 
and  cruelty,  and  an  enemy  to  riches  and  the  great, 
must  have  been  an  object  of  consolation  to  the  wretch- 
ed. The  austerity,  contempt  of  riches,  and  apparently 
disinterested  cares  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel, 
whose  ambition  was  limited  to  the  government  of 
souls  ;  the  equality  of  rank  and  property  enjoined  by 
their  religion,  and  the  mutual  succours  interchanged 
by  its  followers  ;  these  were  objects  well  calculated  to 
excite  the  desires  of  the  poor,  and  multiply  Christians. 
The  union,  concord,  and  reciprocal  affection,  recom- 
mended to  the  first  Christians,  must  have  been  seduc- 
tive to  ingenious  minds :  their  submissive  temper,  their 
patience  in  indigence,  obscurity,  and  distress,  caused 
their  infant  sect  to  be  looked  upon  as  little  dangerous 
in  a  government  accustomed  to  tolerate  all  sects.' 
Thus,  the  founders  of  Christianity  had  many  adherents 
among  the  people,'  and  their  opposers  and  enemies 
consisted  chiefly  of  some  idolatrous  priests  and  Jews, 
whose  interest  it  was  to  support  the  religion  previously  * 
established.  By  little  and  little,  this  new  system, 
covered  with  the  clouds  of  mystery,  took  deep  root,  and 
became  too  strong  and  extensive  to  be  suppress^. 
The  Roman  government  saw  too  late  the  progress  of 
an  association  it  had  despised.  The  Christians  now 
become  numerous,  dared  to  brave  the  F^gan  gods, 
even  in  their  temples.  The  emperore  and  magistrates, 
disquieted  at  such  proceedings,  endeavoured  to  extin- 

'  The  first  Christians  were,  by  way  of  contempt,  called  Ebionites, 
which  signifies  beg^rs  or  mendicants.  See  Origen  contra  Celsum^ 
lib.  ii.  et  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  iti.  c.  37.  Ebion,  in  Hebrew, 
signifies  poor.  Tlie  word  Ebion  has  since  been  personified  into 
the  meaning  of  an  heretic,  or  the  leader  of  a  sect,  who  were  ex- 
cluded from  sacred  things,  and  scarcely  considered  as  men.  It 
promised  them  that  they  should  one  day  have  their  turn,  and  that, 
in  the  other  life,  they  should  be  happier  than  their  masters. 

•  Le  peuple. 
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gf9ish,  die  sect  which  gave  Aem  umlMfege.  They 
8(9cuted  #uch  as  they  could  not  feclaim  by  miMer 
ip^eanS)  and  whom  their  fanaticism  had  rendered  obsti- 
nate. The  feelings  of  mankind  are  ever  interested  ia 
&?our  of. distress;  and  this  persecution  only  c^ed 
to  increase  the  nuooAier  of  the  friends  of  the  CbristiaQs. 
The  fortitiyle  and  constancy  with  which  they  sufiered 
torment,  am)eared  supernatural  and  divine  in  the  ey^ 
of  those  who  were  witnesse^s  to  it ;  thdr  eolliusiasai 
Qcurainunicated  itself,  and  produced  new  advocates  ibr 
the  sect,  whose  destruction  was  attempted. 

After  this  explanation,  let  Christians  no  long^  boast 
the  marvdlous  progress  of  their  religion.  It  was  tbe 
religion  of  poverty ;  it  announced  a  God  who  w^ 
poor. .  It  was  preached  by  the  poor,  to  the  poor  aad 
ignorant.  It  gave  them  consolation  in  their  misery* 
Kven  its  glocHuy  ideas  were  analogous  to  the  diapositioa 
of  indigent  and  unhappy  men.  The  union  and  concoid 
so  much  admired  in  the  earlier  Christians,  is  by  no  meaiis 
surprising.  An  infant  and  oppressed  sect  nalumlly 
remain  united,  and  dread  a  separation  of  interests^ 
it  IS  astonishing  that,  in  those  early  days,  men  who 
were  themselves  persecuted  and  treated  as  malcontents, 
should  presume  to  preach  intolerance  and  persecution. 
The  tyranny  exercised  against  them  wrought  no  change 
1U  their  sentiments.  Tyranny  only  irritates  the  human 
mind,  which  is  always  invincible,  when  those  opinions 
are  attacked  to  which  it  has  attached  its  welfare.  Such 
is  the  inevitable  effect  of  persecution.  Yet  Christians, 
who  ought  to  be  undeceived  by  the  example  of  their 
own  sect,  have  to  this  day  been  incapable  of  divesting 
themselves  of  the  firry  of  persecution. 

The  Roman  emperors,  having  themselves  become 
Christians,  that  is  to  say,  carried  away  by  a  general 
torrent,  which  obliged  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
support  of  a  powerful  sect,  seated  religion  on  the 
throne.  They  protected  the  chjjrch  and  its  ministers, 
and  endeavoured  to  inspire  their  courtiers  with  their 
own  ideas.    They  beheld  with  a  jealous  eye  those  who 
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reluoed  thdr  iriSidMDeDt  to  the  anciciit  rdi^on. 
They,  at  length,  interdicted  the  exaicise  of  it,  and 
fiDisbed  by  forbidding  it  under  the  pain  of  death. 
They  persecuted  without  measure  those  who  held  to 
the  worship  of  their  anchors.  The  Christians  now 
repaid  the  Pagans,  with  interest,  •  the  evils  wkich 
they  iiad  before  suffered  from  them.  The  Roman  em- 
pise  was  shaken  with  convulsions,  caused  fay  the 
unbridled  zeal  of  sovereigns  and  those  pacific  priests, 
who  had  just  before  preached  nothing  but  mildness  and 
toleration.  The  emperors,  either  from  policy  or  super- 
stition, loaded  the  priesthood  with  gifts  and  benefac- 
tionsy  which  indeed  were  seldom  repaid  with  gratitude. 
They  established  the  authority  of  the  latter;  and  at 
length  respected  as  divine  what  they  had  themselves 
created.  Priests  were  relieved  from  all  civil  functions, 
that  nothing  might  divert  their  minds  from  their  sa* 
cred  ministry.^  Thus  the  leaders  of  a  once  insignifi- 
cant and  oppressed  sect  became  independent.  Being 
at  last  more  powerful  than  kings,  they  soon  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  of  commanding  them.  These 
priests  of  a  God  of  peace,  almost  continually  at  va- 
riance with  each  other,  communicated  the  fmy  of 
their  passions  to  their  followers ;  and  mankind  were 
astonished  to  behold  quarrels  and  miseries  engendered, 
under  the  law  of  grace,  which  they  had  nev^  expe- 
rienced under  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Divinities, 
who  had  formerly  shared  without  dispute  the  adoration 
of  mortals. 

Such  was  the  progress  of  a  superstition,  innocent  in 
its  or^n,  but  which,  in  its  course,  far  from  producing 
happiness  among  mankind,  became  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, and  a  fl^uitful  source  of  calamities. 

Peace  upon  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men. 

Thus  is  the  gospel  announced,  which  has  cost  the 
human  race  more  blood  than  all  other  religions  of  the 
earth  taken  collectively. 

\  See  Tillemoiirs  life  of  CoDstaotine.  Vol.  IV.  Art.  32. 
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Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  strengthj  and 
thy  neighbour  as  thyself. 

.  This,  according  to  the  God  and  Legislator  of  the 
Christians,  is  the  sum  of  their  duties.  Yet  we  see  it 
18  impossible  for  Christians  to  love  that  severe  and  ca- 
pricious God  whom  they  worship^  On  the  other 
hand,  we  see  them  eternally  busied  in  tormenting, 
persecuting,  and  destroying  their  neighbours  and 
brethren. 

To  find  an  explanation  of  theite  contradictions,  it  is 
suflkient  to  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  God  which  the 
Christians  inherited  from  the^  Jews.  Not  contented 
with  the  shocking  colours  in  which  he  was  painted, 
the  Christians  have  still  more  disfigured  bis  portrait. 
The  Legislator  of  the  Hebrews  speaks  only  of  the 
transient.punishments  of  this  life ;  the  Christian  repre- 
sents his  God  as  pouring  out  unbounded  vengeance  to 
all  eternity.  In  one  word.  Christian  fanaticism  feeds 
itself  with  the  idea  of  an  hell,  where  its  God,  trans- 
formed into  a  ferocious  executioner,  as  unjust  as  im- 
placable, shall  bathe  himself  in  the  tears  of  his 
wretched  creatures,  and  perpetuate  their  existence,  to 
render  them  eternally  miserable.  There, .  clothed  in 
vengeance,  he  shall  mock  at  the  torments  of  sinners, 
and  listen  with  rapture  to  the  groans  with  which  they 
shall  make  the  brazen  roofs  oF  their  prisons  resound ; 
not  the  smallest  hope  of  some  distant  termination  of 
their  pains  shall  give  them  an  interval  of  imi^inary 
relief. 

The  Christians  in  adopting  the  terrible  God  of  the 
Jews,  have  sublimed  his  cruelty.  They  represent  him 
as  the  most  capricious,  wicked,  and  cruel  tyrant  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive,  and  suppose  him  to 
treat  his  subjects  with  a  barbarity  and  injustice  truly 
worthy  of  a  demon.  In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this 
truth,  let  us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  a  picture  of 
the  Jewish  mythology,  adopted  and  rendered  still 
more  extravagant  by  the  Christians. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  ICYTHOLOGY,   OR  THE  IDEAS  OF  COD,  AND 
HIS  CONDUCT,  GIVEN  US  BY  THE  CHRISTIAN  REUGION. 

0 

God,  by  an  inconceivable  act  of  his  omnipotence, 
created  the  universe  out  of  nothing/  He  made  the 
earth  for  the  residence  of  man,  whom  he  created  in 
his  own  image.  Scarcely  had  this  man,,  the  prime  obr 
ject  of  the  labours  of  his  God,  seen  the  light,  when 
his  Creator  set  a  snare  for  him,  into  which  he  un- 
doubtedly knew  that  he  must  fall.  A  serpent,  who 
speaks,  seduces  a  woman,  who  is  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  phenomenon.  She,  being  persuaded  by  the  ser- 
pentf  solicits  her  husband  to  eat  of  a  fruit  forbidden 
by  God  himself.  Adam,  the  father  of  the  human  race, 
by  this  light  fault,  draws  upon  himself  and  his  inno- 
cent posterity  innumerable  evils,  which  are  followed, 
but  not  terminated  by  death.  By  the  offence  of  only 
one  man,  the  whole  human  race  incurs  tlie  wrath  of 
God,  and  tliey  are  at  length  punished  for  involuntary 
&ults  with  an  universal  deluge.  God  repents  having 
peopled  the  earth,  and  he  finds  it  easier  to  drown  and 
destroy  the  human  race,  than  to  change  their  hearts. 

.  A  small  number  of  the  just,  however,  escaped  this 
d^tructive  flood ;  but  the  deluged  earth,  and  the  de- 
struction of  xnankind,  did  not  satiate  the  implacable 
vengeance  of  their  Creator.  A  new  generation  ap- 
peared^ These,  although  descended  from  the  friends 
of  God,  whom  he  had  preserved  in  the  general  ship- 


'  £.x  ntili/o  ni/nljiii  was  considered  as  mi  uxiom  by  ancient  pht- 
loBOpliers.  The  creation,  as  admitted  by  the  Christians  of  the 
present  day,  that  is  to  say*  the  eduction  of  all  things  from  nothing, 
M  a  theoto^rical  invention,  not,  indeed,  of  very  remote  date.  The 
word  Barah,  which  is  used  in  Genesis,  signifies  to  compose, 
arrange»  to  dispose  matter  already  existing. 
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wreck  of  the  world,  incense  him  by  new  crimes. 
The  almighty  is  represented  as  having  been  incapable 
of  rendering  his  creature  such/  as  he  desired  him.  A 
new  torrent  of  corruption  carries  away  mankind ;  and 
wrath  is  again  excited  in  the  bosom  of  Jehovah. 
"  Partial  in  his  affections  and  his  preferences,  he,  at 
length,  casts  his  eyes  on  an  idolatrous  Assyrian.  He 
enters  into  an  alliance  with  this  man,  and  covenants 
that  his  posterity  shall  be  multiplied  to  the  number  of 
the  stars  of  heaven,  or  the  sands  of  the  sea,  and  that 
they  shall  for  eVer  enjoy  the  favour  of  God.  To  this 
chosen  race  he'  reveals  his  will ;  for  them,  unmindftil 
of  his  justice,  he  destroys  whole  nations.  Neverthe- 
less, tins  favoured  race  is  not  the  more  happy  or  the 
more  attached  to  their  God.  They  fly  to  strange  gods, 
from  whom  they  seek  succours,  which  are  refused  to 
them  by  their  own.  They  frequently  insult  the  God 
who  is  able  to  exterminate  them.  Sometimes  be 
punishes,  sometimes  consoles  them;  one  while  he 
hates  them  without  cause,  and  another  caresses  them 
with  as  little  reason.  At  last,  finding  it  impossible  to 
reclaim  this  perverse  people,  for  whom  he  continues  to 
feel  the  warmest  tenderness,  he  sends  amongst  them 
his  own  son.  To  this  son  they  will  not  listen.  What 
do  I  say  ?  This  beloved  son,  equal  to  God  his  father, 
is  put  to  an  ignominious  death  by  his  favourite  nation. 
His  father,  at  the  same  time,  finds  it  impossible  to 
save  the  human  race,  without  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
son.  Thus  an  innocent  God  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
just  God,  by  whom  he  is  beloved.  Both  consent  to 
this  strange  sacrifice,  judged  necessary  by  a  God,  who 
knows  that  it  will  be  useless  to  an  hardened  nation, 
which  nothing  can  reclaim.  We  should  expect  that 
the  death  of  this  God,  being  useless  to  Israel,  must 
serve,  at  least,  to  expiate  th^  sins  of  the  rest  of  the 
human  race.  Notwithstanding  the  eternal  alliance 
with  the  Hebrews,  solemnly  sworn  to  by  the  Most 
High,  and  so  many  times  renewed,  that  favourite  na- 
tion find  themselves  at  last  deserted  by  their  Grod,  who 
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could  not  reduce  them  to  obedience.-  The  merits  of 
the  sufferingB  and  death  of  his  Son,  are  applied  to  the 
oationa  before  excluded  from  his  bounty.  These  am 
.reooBciled  to  heaven,  now  become  more  just  in  regard 
to  them,  and  return  to  grace.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the 
effortB  of  God,  his  fiivours  are  lavished  in  vain.  Man* 
kind  continue  to  sin,  enkindle  the  divine  wrath,  and 
render  themselves  worthy  of  the  eternal  punishments, 
fwevjously  prepared  and  destined  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  human  race. 

Such  is  the  faithful  history  ci  die  God,  on  whom 
the  foundation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  laid.  His 
conduct  being  so  strange,  cruel,  and  opposite  to  all 
reason,  is  it  surprising  to  see  the  worshippers  of  this 
God  ignorant  c^  their  duties,  destitute  of  humanity 
and  justice,  and  striving  to  assimilate  themselves  to  the 
model  of  that  barbarous  divinity  which  they  adore? 
What  indulgence  liave  mankind  a  right  to  expect  from 
a  God,  who  spared  not  even  his  own  son  ?  What  in* 
dulgence  can  the  Christian,  who  believes  this  fable, 
shew  to  his  fellow-creature  ?  Ought  he  not  to  imagine 
that  the  surest  means  of  pleasing  his  God,  is  to  imitate 
his  ferocity  and  cruelty  ?* 

It  is  at  least  evident,  that  the  sectaries  of  such  a 
God  must  have  a  precarious  morality,  founded  on  prin« 
ciples  destitute  of  all  firmness.  This  God,  in  fact,  is 
not  always  unjust  and  cruel ;  his  conduct  varies. 
Sometimes  he  appears  to  have  created  all  nature  for 
man  alone ;  at  others,  he  seems  to  have  created  man 
only  as  an  object,  whereon  to  exercise  his  arbitrary 
rage.  Sometimes  they  are  cherished  by  him,  not- 
withstanding all  their  faults ;  at  others,  the  whole  spe* 
cies  is  condemned  to  eternal  misery  for  an  apple* 
This  unchangeable  God  is  alternately  agitated  by  anger 

*  The  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  m  mentioDed  as  a  proof  of  hig 
benevoleace.  Is  it  not  rather  a  proof  of  his  ferodty*  cruelty,  and 
implacable  vengeance  ?  A  good  Ghristiany  on  his  death-bed  said, 
'*  he  had  never  been  able  to  conceive  how  a  good  God  could  put 
an  innoeent  God  to  death,  to  appease  a  just  God.'* 
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aiid  love,  revenge  and  pitv,  benevolence  and  futy« 
His  conduct  is  continually  aestitute  of  that  uniformity 
which  characterises  wisdom.  Partial  in  his  affections, 
he  makes  it  the  duty  of  his  favourite  people  to  ccmi* 
mit  deliberately  the  most  atrocious  crimes.  He  com- 
mands them  to  violate  good  faith,  and  contemn  the 
rights  of  nations.  He  enjoins  upon  them  the  com* 
mission  of  robbery  and  murder.  On  other  occasions,, 
we  see  him  forSidding  the  same  crimes,  ordaining 
justice,  and  prescribing  to  mankind  abstinence  from 
whatever  disturbs  the  good  order  of  society.  This 
God,  who  is  in  turn  styled  the  God  of  Vengeance,  die 
God  of  Mercies,  the  God  of  Arms,  and  the  God  of 
Peace,  is  ever  at  variance  with  hiinself.  His  subjects 
are  consequently  each  one  at  liberty  to  copy  that  part 
of  his  conduct  which  he  finds  most  congenial  to  his 
humour.  Hence  their  morality  becomes  arbitrary. 
It  is  surprising,  that  Christians  have  never  yet  been 
able  to  agree  amongst  themselves,  whether  it  would  be 
most  pleasing  to  their  God  to  tolerate  the  various  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  or  to  exterminate  all  who  difier 
from  themselves.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  problem  with  them, 
whether  it  be  most  expedient  to  persecute  and  assassi- 
nate those  who  think  not  as  they  do,  or  to  treat  them 
with  humanity,  and  suffer  them  to  live  in  peace. 

Christians,  however,  do  not  fail  to  justify  the  strange 
and  often  iniquitous  conduct  attributed  to  their  God 
in  the  Scriptures.  This  God,  say  they,  being  of  right 
the  absolute  master  of  his  creatures,  can  dispose,  of 
them  at  his  pleasure,  and  for  this  no  one  can  accuse 
him  of  injustice,  or  demand  an  account  of  his  conduct. 
His  justice  is  not  the  justice  of  mankind,  and  they 
have  no  right  to  censure  any  of  his  actions.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  the  insufficiency  of  this  answer.  Mankind 
in  making  justice  an  attribute  of  their  God,  can  have 
no  idea  of  this  virtue,  but  by  supposing  that  it  resem- 
bles the  justice  of  their  fellow-creatures.  If  God 
have  a  justice,  which  in  its  essence  differs  from  that  of 
mail,  we  know  not  what  it  is,  and  we  attribute  to  him 
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a  quality  of  which  we  have  no  idea.  If  it  be  said, 
that  Gk)d  owes  aothing  to  his  creatures,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  a  tyrant,  whose  conduct  has  no  rule  but  his  own 
caprice,  and  who  cannot  continue  to  be  a  model  for  us, 
having  no.  longer  any  relation  with  us,  seeing  all 
relations  must  be  reciprocal.  If  nothing  be  due 
from  God  to  his  creatures,  how  can  any  thing  be 
due  from  them  to  him?  If,  as  we  are  continually 
told,  men  are  to  God,  as  the  clay  in  the  hands  of  the 
potter,  no  moral  relation  can  exist  between  them.  It 
IS,  nevertheless,  upon  those  relations  that  all  religion  is 
founded.  Therefore,  to  £lay  that  God  has  no  duty  to<- 
wards  his  creatures,  and  that  his  justice  is  different 
from  that  of  mankind,  is  to  sap  the  foundations  of  all 
religion  and  justice,  which  necessarily  suppose  that 
God  ought  to  reward  mankind  for  (Joing  good,  and 
punish  them  for  doing  evil. 

In  fine,  how  can  the  followers  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem reconcile  that  barbarous  conduct,  and  those  san- 
guinary commands^  attributed  to  him  in  the  Scriptures, 
with  bis  goodness  or  his  wisdom  ?  And  how  can 
goodness  be  an  attribute  of  a  God,  who  has  created 
most  of  the  human  race  only  to  damn  them  eternally  ? 

Here  we  shall  be  told  that  the  conduct  of  God  is,  to 
us,  an  impenetrable  mystery,  that  we  have  no  right  to 
scrutinize  it,  and  that  our  feeble  reason  must  be  lost 
whenever  it  attempts  to  sound  the  depth  of  divine 
wisdom.  We  are  informed  that  we  must  adore  in 
silence,  and  tremblingly  submit  to  the  oracles  of  a 
God,  who  has  himself  sufficiently  made  known  his 
will  in  his  holy  Scriptures.  This  is  what  they 
call  revelation 9  to  which  we  proceed  in  the  next 
chapter. 
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CHAP.  V. 


OF  HEVELATION. 


How  can  we  know,  without  the  aid  of  reason,  that 
God  hath  spoken  ?  But,  on  the  other  side,  is  not 
reason  proscribed  by  the  Christian  religion  ?  Is  not 
the  use  of  reason  forbidden,  in  the  examination  of  the 
marvellous  dogmas  with  which  we  are  presented  by 
this  religion  ?  Does  it  not  continually  exclaim  against 
a  profane  reason,  which  it  accuses  of  insufficiency, 
an^  often  regards  as  rebellious  to  heaven  ?  In  order  to 
be  capable  of  judging  of  divine  revelation,  we  must 
have  a  just  idea  of  the  Divinity.  But  seeing  human 
feason  is  too  weak  and  grovelling  to  exalt  itself  to  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Supreme  Being,  from  what 
source  shall  we  derive  that  idea,  beside  revelation 
itself?  Thus  revelation  itself  is  to  become  the  proof 
of  the  authority  of  revelation. 

Let  us  pass  on  from  this  conjuror's  circle,  and  open 
the  sacred  books,  destined  to  enlighten  mankind,  and 
before  which  reason  must  fall  prostrate.  Do  they  ex- 
hibit any  precise  ideas  of  the  God,  whose  oracles  they 
announce  ?  Can  we  draw  from  them  any  just  con- 
ceptions of  its  attributes  ?  Is  not  this  God  represented 
as  a  mass  of  extraordinary  qualities,  which  form  an 
inexplicable  enigma  ?  If  this  revelation  be,  as  is  sup- 
posed, an  emanation  from  God  himself,  who  can  con- 
fide in  him  ?  Does  he  not  paint  himself  as  false,  un- 
just, deceitful,  and  Cruel ;  as  setting  snares  for  man- 
kind ;  seducing,  hardening,  and  leading  them  astray  P*^ 


*  By  the  Scripturei  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Cfimrch,  God  is  al- 
ways represcDted  as  a  seducer.  He  permits  Eve  to  be  seduced  by 
a  serpent.  He  hardens  the  heart  of  Pharaoh.  Christ  himself  is  a 
stone  of  btumbling.  Such  are  the  points  of  view  under  which  the 
Divinity  is  exhibited  to  us. 
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Thus  the  man,  desirous  of  being  assured  of  the  trutk 
of  Christian  revelation,  finds  himself,  at  the  fmt  step 
of  enquiry,  plunged  into  distrust  and  perplexity, 
which  is  increased  by  ^e  indeterminable  disputes  of 
his  sacred  guides,  who  have  never  been  able  to  agree 
upon  the  manner  of  understanding  the  oracles  of  a 
Divinity  which  they  say  has  reveal^  itself. 

The  hesitation  and  fear  of  the  man  who  honestly 
examines  the  revelation  adopted  by  Christians,  must 
redouble,  when  he  sees  their  God  represented  as  re- 
vealing himself  only  to  a  few  favourites  of  the  human 
race,  while  he  carefully  conceals  himself  from  the 
remainder,  to  whom,  notwithstanding  this,  revelation 
is  equally  necessary.  He  must  be  uncertain  whether 
or  not  he  is  of  the  number,  to  whom  this  partial  God 
deigns  to  make  himself  known. 

Must  not  his  heart  be  troubled  at  the  sight  of  i 
God,  who  vouchsafes  to  discover  himself,  and  announce 
his  decrees,  only  to  a  number  of  men,  inconsiderable 
in  comparison  with  the  whole  human  race  ?  Is  he  not 
tempted  to  accuse  this  God  of  a  malevolence  toodark, 
when  he  finds  that  for  want  of  i^vealing  himself  to  so 
many  millions  of  mankind,  he  has  caused  their  inevi- 
table misery  through  an  endless  succession  of  ages  ? 
What  ideas  must  he  form  to  himself  of  a  God  who 
inflicts  this  punishment  upon  them  for  their  ignorance 
of  secret  laws,  which  he  has  published  by  stealth  in  an 
obscure  and  unknown  corner  of  Asia  ? 

Thus  Christians,  even  when  they  consult  the  Scrip- 
tures, find  all  things  conspiring  to  put  them  on  their 
guard  against  the  God  exhibited  therein.  Every  thing 
inspires  distrust  of  his  moral  character.  All  things 
float  in  an  uncertaintv.  This  God,  in  concert  with 
the  pretended  interpreters  of  his  will,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  design  of  redoubling  the  darkness  of  his 
ignorance.  He  is,  however,  told,  in  order  to  appease 
•his  doubts,  that  the  revealed  will  of  God  consists  of 
mysteries  ;  that  is  tojsay,  things  inaccessible  to  human 
understanding.     In  this  case  what  need  was  tliere  of 
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having  spoken  ?  Ought  a  God  to  reveal  himself  ta 
mankind  for  the  sole  purpose  of  not  being  compre- 
hend^ ?  Is  not  such  conduct  as  ridiculous  as  it  is 
unreasonable  ?  To  say  that  God  has  revealed  himself 
only  to  announce  mysteries,  is  to  say  that  he  has  re- 
vealed himself  in  order  to  remain  unknown,  to  conceal 
from  us  his  views,  embarrass  our  jinderstandings,  and 
augment  our  ignorance  and  uncertainty. 

A  true  revelation,  proceeding  from  a  just  and  good 
God,  *and, necessary  to  all  mankind,  ought  to  be  clear 
enough  to  be  understood  by  all  the  human  race.     But 
will  the  revelation,  upon  which  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity are  founded,  bear  the  test  of  this  criterion  ? 
The  Elements  of  Euclid  are  intelligible  to  all  who  en- 
deavour to  understand  them..    This  work  excites  no 
dispute  among  geometricians.     Is  it  so  with  the  Bible  ? 
and  do  its  revealed  truths  occasion  no  disputes  among 
divines  ?     By  what  fatality  have  writings  revealed  by 
God  himself  still  need  of  commentaries  ?  and  why  do 
they  demand  additional  lights  from  on  high,  before  they 
can  be  believed  or  understood  ?     Is  it  not  astonishing, 
that  what  was  intended  as  a  guide  for  mankind,  should 
be  wholly  above  their    comprehending  ?      Is  it  not 
cruel,  that  what  is  of  most  importance  to  them  should 
be  least  known  ?     All  is  mystery,    darkness,    uncer- 
tainty, and  matter  of  dispute,  in  a  religion  intended 
by  the  Most  High  to  enlighten  the  human  race. 

Far  from  contenting  themselves  with  the  pretended 
mysteries  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  the  priests  of 
the  Christian  religion  have,  from  age  to  age,  invented 
new  ones,  which,  though  never  mentioned -by  their 
God,  their  disciples  are  forced  to  believe.  No  Chri^ 
tian  can  entertain  a  doubt  concerning  the  mysteries  of 
the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  efficacy  of  sacra* 
ments  ;  and  yet  Christ  never  e?i;plained  these  subjects. 
Among  Christians  every  thing  seems  to  be  abandoned 
to  the  imagination,  caprice,  and  arbitrary  decision  of 
priests,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  fabri- 
cating mysteries  and  articles  of  faith,  as  their  interests 
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Occasionally  require.  Thus,  this  revelation  perpe- 
tuates itself  by  means  of  the  church;  which  pretends  to 
be  inspired  by  God,  and  which,  far  fit>ni  enlightening' 
the  minds  of '  her  children,  delights  to  confound,  and 
plunges  them  in  a  sea  of  uncertainty! 

Such  are  the  effects  of  this  revelation,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Christiai^  religion,  and  of  the  reality 
of  which  we  are  not  permitted  to  doubt.  God,  it  is' 
said,  has  spoken  to  matikind.  But  when  has  he 
spoken  ?  Thousands  of  years  ago,  by  prophets  and' 
inspired  men,  whom  he  has  chosen  as  oigans  of  xk>m- 
munication  with  mankind.  But  how  can  it  be  proved 
to  have  been  God  himself  who  spoke,  except  by  having 
recourse  to  the  testimony  of  the  very  persons  who 
pretend  to  have  received  his  commands?  These  in- 
terpreters of  the  divine  will  were  then  men  ;  and  are 
not  men  liable  to  be  deceived  themselves,  and  prone 
to  deceive  others  ?  How  then  can  we  discover  what 
con6dence  is  due  to  the  testimony  which  these  or^ns 
of  heaven  give  in  favour  of  their  own  mission  ?  How. 
shall  we  be  made  sure  that  they  have  not  been 
the  dupes  of  some  illusion,  or  an  overheated  imagi- 
nation ? 

At  this  remote  period,  how  can  we  be  certain  that 
Moses  conversed  with  God,  and  received  from  him 
the  law  which  he  communicated  to  the  Hebrews  ? 
What  was  the  temperament  of  this  Moses  ?  Was  he 
phlegmatic  or  enthusiastic,  honest  or  knavish,  ambitious 
or  disinterested,  a  practiser  of  truths  or  of  falsehood  ? 
What  confidence  can.  be  placed  in  the  testimony  of  a 
man,  who,  after  pretending  to  have  performed  so  many 
miracles,  could  not  convert  his  people  from  idolatry  ; 
and  who,  after  having  caused  forty-seven  thousand 
Israelites  to  pa*ish  by  the  sword,  has  the  effrontery  to 
assume  the  title  of  the  meekest  of  mankind  ?  Is  it 
certain  that  the  books  which  are  attributed  to  Moses^ 
and  report  sp  many  miraculous  circumstances,  are  per- 
fectly authentic  ?  In  fine,  what  proof  have  we  of  his 
miss^on^  except  the  tiestimopy  of  a  number  of  super* 
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stitious,  ignorant,  and  credulous  Israelites,  who  weie 
probably  the  dupes  of  a  ferocious  legislator  ? 

What  proofs  does  the  Christian  religion  give  us  of 
the  mission  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  Are  we  acquainted  widi 
his  character  and  temperament  ?  What  d^^ree  of  con- 
fidence can  we  place  in  the  testimony  of  his  disciples, 
who,  by  their  own  confession,  were  ignorant  and  un- 
learned men,  and,  consequently,  liable  \o  be  imposed 
upon  by  the  artifices  of  a  dexterous  impostor  ?  Ought 
not  the  testimony  of  the  most  learned  in  Jerusalem  to 
have  greater  weight  with  us,  than  that  of  the  lowest 
vulgar,  whose  ignorance  always  renders  them  the  dupes 
of  those  who  endeavour  to  deceive  them  ?  These 
enquiries  bring  us  to  an  examination  of  the  proofe 
which  are  adduced  in  support  of  the  Christian  religion. 
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OF    THE   PROOFS   OF    THE    CHRISTIAN    RELIGION.    MIRACLES, 

PROPHECIES,  AND  MARTYRS. 

We  have  seen,  in  the  preceding  chapters,  what  just 
reasons  there  are  to  doubt  the  sluthenticity  of  the  reve- 
lation of  the  Jews  and  Christians. 

And  further,  relative  to  this  article,  Christianity 
has  no  advantage  over  any  other  religion. 

All  the  religions  on  earth,  notwithstanding  their 
discordance,  declare  that  they  have  emanated  from 
God,  and  pretend  to  possess  an  exclusive  right  to  his 
favours. 

The  Indian  asserts,  that  the  Brama  himself  is  the 
author  of  his  worship.  The  Scandinavian  derives  his 
from  the  awful  Odin.  If  the  Jew  and  the  Christian 
have  received  theirs  from  Jehovah  by  the  ministry  of 
Moses  and  Jesus,  the  Mahometan  affirms,  that  he  has 
received  his  from  his  prophet,  inspired  by  the  same 
God.  Thus,  all  religions  pretend  to  a  divine  origin  ; 
and  they  all  interdict  the  use  of  reason  in  the  examina- 
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tkm  of  their  aacrod  tides.    Each  pretends  to  be  the 
oaly  true  one^  to  the  excluaioD  of  alt.  otben»     All 
wwaoe  with  the  wmth  of  heaven  those  who  refuse  to 
aobmit  to  their  authority,  and  all  acquire  the  character 
of  fiibebood  by  the  palpable  eoatradictions  with  which 
they  are.  611ed ;  by  theaiis^hapeni  obscure,  and  often 
o^ous  ideas  which  they  give  of.  the  Godhead  ;  by  the 
wbtmsical  laws  which  tb^  attribute  to  himt  and  by 
the  disputes  which  they  generate  among  their  sectaries* 
la  6me%  they  all  appear  to  be  a  mass  of  impostures  and 
rewiies,  equally  lUs^^ing  to  reason.    Thus,  on  the 
aoore  of  pretensions,  the  Christian  religion  has  no  ad* 
vantage  over  the  other  superstitions  with  which  the 
world  IS  infected  ;  and  its  divine  origin  is  contested  by 
aU  others  with  as  much  propriety  as  theirs  is  denied  by  it. 
How  then  shall  we  deaide  in  its  favour?      How 
prove  the  validity  of  its  pretensions?     Has  It  any 
superior  qualities,  by  which  it  merits  the  preference? 
And  if  so,  what  are  they  ?     Does  it,  better  than  any 
other,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  essence 
pi  God  ?     Alas  !  it  only  renders  them  more  incompre* 
ibensible.     It  represents  him  as  a  capricious  tymnt, 
whose  whimsies  are  sometimes  favourable,  but  more 
commonly  injurious  to  mankind.     Does  it  render 
mankind  better?    Alas!   it  arms  them  against  each 
other,  rend^v  them  intolerant,  and  forces  them  to  but- 
cher their  brethren.     Does  it  render  empires  flourisb- 
11^  and  powerful  ?    Wherever  it  reigns,  do  we  not  see 
the  people  debased,  destitute  of  energy,  and  ignorant 
of  true  morality  ?    What  then  are  the  proofs  which 
are  to  establish  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gioa  over  all  others  ?    We  are  answered,  ''  miracles, 
prophecies,  and  martyrs."     But  these  are  to  be  found 
in  all  religions  of  the  earth.    There  are  in  all  nations 
men,  who,  being  superior  to  the  vulgar  in  science  and 
.cunning,  deceive  them  with  imposture,  and   dazzle 
them  with  performances  which  are  judged  to  be  super* 
natural,  by  men  ignorant  of  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
the  resources  of  art. 
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If  the  Jew  eite  die  miracles  of  Moses,  I  dee  Ihexxi 
performed  before  a  people  most  ignorant,  libject,  and 
credulous,  whose  testimony  has  no  weight  with  me. 
I  may,  also,  suspect  that  these  pretended  miracles  have 
been  inserted  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  long* 
after  the  death  of  those  who  might  have  testified  the 
truth  concerning  them.  If  the  Christians  cite  Jerusa^ 
lem,  and  the  testimony  of  Gallilee,  to  prove  the  mira- 
cles of  Christ,  I  see  them  attested  only  by  an  igno- 
rant populace ;  or  I  demand  how  it  could  be  possible 
that  an  entire  people,  who  had  been  witnesses  to  th6 
miracles  of  Christ,  should  consent  to  his  death,  and 
even  earnesdy  demand  it  ?  Would  the  people  of  Lon- 
don, or  Paris,  suffer  a  man  who  had  raised  the  dead, 
restored  the  blind  to  sight,  and  healed  the  lame  and 
paralytic,  to  be  put  to  death  bdbre  their  eyes  ?  If  the 
Jews  demanded  the  death  of  Jesus,  all  his  miracles 
are  at  once  annihilated  in  the  mind  of  every  unpreju- 
diced person. 

May  not  we,  also,  oppose  to  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
and  Christ,  those  performed  by  Mahomet  in  presence 
of  all  Mecca  and  Arabia  assembled?  The  effect  of 
his  miracles  was,  at  least,  to  convince  the  Arabians 
that  he  was  a  divine  person.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
convinced  nobody  of  his  mission.  Saint  Paul  him- 
self, who  afterwards  became  the  most  ardent  of  his 
disciples,  was  not  convinced  by  the  miracles,  of  which, 
in  his  time,  there  existed  so  many  witnesses.  A  new 
one  was  necessary  for  his  conviction.  And  by  what 
riffht  do  they  at  this  day  demand  belief  of  miracles^ 
which  could  not  convince  even  in  the  time,  of  the 
Apostles  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  short  time  after  they  were 
wrought  ? 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  as 
well  attested  as  any  fact  in  profane  history,  and  that 
to  doubt  them  is  as  ridiculous  as  to  doubt  the  existence, 
of  Scipio  or  Caesar,  which  we  believe  only  on  the  re- 
port  of  the  historians  hy  whom  they  are  mentioned. 
The  existence  of  a  man,  of  the  general  of  an  army,  or 
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an  hero,  la  not  improbable ;  neither  is  it  a  miracle.^ 
We  believe  the  probable  facts,  whilst  we  reject,  with 
contempt,  the  miracles  recounted  by  Titus  Livius; 
The  most  stupid  credulity  is  often  joined  to  the  moat 
distineuished  talents.  Of  this,  the.  Christian  religion 
furnishes  us  with  innumerable  examples.  In  matters 
of  religion,  all  testimony  is  liable  tQ  suspicion.  Th^ 
most  enlightened  men  see  but  ill,  when  they  are  in- 
toxicated with  enthusiasm,  and  dazzled  by  the  <:hime* 
ras  of  a  wild  imagination.  A  miracle  is  a  thing  im-* 
possible  in  the  order  of  nature.  If  this  be  changed  by 
Ciod,  he  is  not  immutable. 

It  will  probably  be  said,  that,  without  changing,  the 
prder  of  things,  God  and  his  favourites  could  not  find 
resources  in  nature  unknown  to  mankind  in  general. 
But  then  their  works  would  no  longer  be  supernatural, 
and  would  have  nothing  of  the  marvellous*  A  miracle 
is  an  effect  contrary  to  the  established  laws  of  nature. 
God  himself,  therefore,  cannot  perform  miracles  with«> 
out  counteracting  the  institutions,  of  his  own  wisdom 
A  wise  man,  having  seen  a  miracle,  might  with  pro- 
priety doubt  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses.  He 
ought  carefully  to  examine,  whether,  the  extraordinary 
effect,  which  he  does  not  comprehend,  proceeds  not 
from  some  natural  cause,  whose  manner  of  acting  he 
does  not  understand. 

But  let  us  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  miracles  may 
exist,  and  that  those  of  Christ  were  reaU  or,  at  leasts 
that  they  were  inserted  in  the  Gospels  by  persons  who 
imagined  they  had  seen  them.  Are  the  witnesses  who 
transmitted,  or  the  Apostles  who  saw  them,  extremely 
deserving  of  credit  ?   And  have  we  not  a  right  to  re- 


'  A  superoataral  event  requires,  ia  order  to  be  believed,  much 
stronger  proofs  than  a  fact  in  no-wise  contradictory  to  probability. 
It  is  easy  to  believe,  upon  the  testimony  of  Philostrates,  that  Ap* 
poUonitts  existed,  because  his  existence  has  nothine  in  it  that 
shocks  reason;  but  I  will  not  believe  Philoslrates,  when  he  tells 
me,  that  Appollonius  performed  miracles.  I  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  died ;  but  I  do  uot  tMflieve  that  he  arose  from  the  dead. . 
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fuse  their  testimonies?  Were  those  witnesses  viety 
deserving  nen  )  By  the  confession  of  the  Christiuis 
themselves  diey  were  ignorant  men,  taicen  from  die 
Areg»  of  the  people,  and  consequently  credulous  and 
incapable  of  investigation.  Were  those  witnesses  dis^ 
interested  ?  No ;  it  web,  undoubtedly,  their  chief  in* 
terest  to  support  those  miracles,  upon  which  were  su»* 
pended  the  divinity  of  their  master,  and  the  truth  of 
the  religion  tiiey  were  endeavouring  to  establish.  Are 
those  mirades  confirmed  by-  the  testimony  of  cotem- 
^prary  historians?  ,  Not  one  of  them  has  mentioned 
those  extraordinary  facts.  We  find  not  a  single  Jew 
or  Pigan  in  the  superstitious  city  of  Jerusalem  who 
heard  even  a  word  of  the  most  marvellous  fads  diat 
ever  were  recorded,  and  facts  which  happened  in  the 
midst  of  them.  The  miracles  of  Christ  vrere  ever  at- 
tested  by  Christians  only.  We  are  requested  to  be* 
lieve  that,  at  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  earth 
quakied,  the  sun  was  darkened,  and  the  dead  arose. 
How  does  it  happen  that  such  extraordinary  events 
have  been  noticed  only  by  a  haqdfbl  of  Christians  ? 
Were  they  the  only  persons  who  perceived  them  ? 
We  are  toM,  also,  that  Christ  arose  from  the  dead ;  to 
prove  which,  they  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  his 
Apostles  and  fcrflowers.  Would  not  one  solemn  appa* 
rition,  in  some  public  place,  have  been  more  decisive 
than  all  those  clandestine  ones,  made  to  persons  inte- 
rested in  the  formation  of  a  new  sect  ?  The  Christian 
fiiith,  accoidiag  to  St.  Paul,  is  founded  on  the  resur* 
rection  of  Christ.  This)  then,  ought  to  have  been 
demonstrated  to  mankind,  in  the  clearest  and  most 
indisputable  manner.^ 
^^■^ ■■      i«  '■■        I  ■      ii     »■- 

^  The  BtrilidiaoB  aod  CorinUiHuiSy  heretics  who  liTed  in  the  Id- 
iancy  of  Chratiauity,  muntatned  that  Jeaua  was  not  dead,  asd 
that  Simon  the  Cyreniao  was  crucified  in  his  place.  See  Epiph. 
Hser.  c  28.  Thusy  there  were  men,  from  the  birth  of  the  ckwrcbf 
vba  doobted  the  crucifiziony  and,  consequently,  the  resurrection 
of  Christ;  and  yet  we  are  exhorted  to  believe  them  at  the  preseAt 
day. 
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Have  we  not  room  to  accuse  the  Saviour  of  the 
world  with  want  of  benevolence,  in  shewing  himself 
only  to  his  disciples  an4  favourites  ?  It  seems  that  he 
did  not  desire  that  all  the  world  should  believe  in  him. 
The  Jews,  it  is  said,  deserve  to  be  blinded  for  putting 
Christ  to  deaUi.  But;  if  this  be  the  case,  why  did  the 
apostles  preach  to  them  the  gospel  ?  Could  it  be  ex- 
pected that  the  Jews  would  believe  the  report  of  the 
apostles,  rather  than  their  own  eyes  ? 

Miracles  appear  to  have  been  invented  to  supply  the 
want  of  good  reasons.  Truth  and  evidence  have  no 
need  of  miracles  to  ensure  their  reception.  Is  it  not 
very  astonishing  that  God  Almighty  should  find  it 
easier  to  derange  the  order  of  nature,  than  to  convince 
mankind  of  truths  the  most  evident,  and  calculated  to 
force  their  assent?  Miracles  were  made  to  prove 
thines  which  it  is  impossible  to  believe.  There  is  no 
need  of  miracles  when  we  talk  of  reason.  Things  in- 
credible are  here  adduced  in  proof  of  incredible  things. 
Almost  all  impostors  who  have  fabricated  religions, 
have  announced  incredibilities  to  mankind.  They 
have  afterwards  fabricated  miracles  in  proof  of  those 
incredibilities.  "  You  cannot  comprehend,"  said  they, 
**  what  I  tdl  vou  ;  but  I  will  clearly  prove  to  you  that 
I  tell  the  truth,  by  doing  things  that  you  cannot  com- 
prehend." People  have  in  all  ages  been  overcome  by 
this  brilliant  reasoning.  A  passion  for  the  marvellous 
has  prevented  enquiry.  Mankind  have  not  perceived 
that  miracles  could  neither  prove  impossibilities,  nor 
change  the  essence  of  truth.  Whatever  wonders  a 
man,  or,  if  you  please,  a  God  may  perform,  they  can 
never  prove  that  two  and  two  are  not  four,  or  that  three 
are  no  more  than  one.  They  cannot  prove  that  an  im- 
material being,  destitute  of  organs,  has  spoken  to  man ; 
or  that  a  good,  wise,  and  just  Being  has  commanded 
the  execution  of  injustice,  folly,  and  cruelty.  It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  miracles  prove  nothing,  unless  it 
be  the  address  and  impostures  of  those  who  are  desi- 
rous of  profiting  by  the  stupid  credulity  of  mankind, 
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and  endeavour  to  seduce  them  into  a  belief  of  the  most 
extravagant  ialseboods.  Such  men  have  always  b^;an 
by  &lsely  pretending  to  have  an  intimate  commerce 
•  with  God,  in  order  to  prove  which,  they  have  performed 
wonders  that  they  attribute  to  the  Being  by  whom 
they  say  they  were  commissioned.  Every  man,  who 
peiforms  miracles,  endeavours  to  establish,  not  truth, 
but  falsehood.  Truth  is  simple  and  evident ;  the  mar- 
vellous is  ever  to  be  suspected.  Nature  is  always  true 
"to  herself;  she  acts  by  unvarying  laws.  To  say  that 
God  performs  miracles,  is  to  say  that  he  contradicts 
himself,  and  violates  the  laws  which  he  has  prescribed 
to  nature.  It  is  to  say,  that  he  renders  useless  human 
reason,  of  ^yhich  he  is  the  author.  Impostors  alone 
can  pronounce  it  necessary  to  discredit  experience  and 
reject  reason. 

Thus,  the  pretended  miracles  of  the  Christian,  as 
well  as  all  other  religions,  have  no  foundation,  but  the 
ignorance,  credulity,  and  enthusiasm  of  mankind,  and 
me  cunning  of  impostors.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
prophecies.  Mankind  are  ever  anxious  to  pry  into 
futurity ;  and  there  are  always  some  kind  individuals 
disposed  to  aid  thein  in  the  gratification  of  this  desire* 
There  have  been  enchanters,  divinera,  and  prophets,  ii| 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  Jews  have  not  been 
happier,  in  this  respect,  than  othera.  Tartare,  Ne- 
groes, and  Indians  have  their  share  of  impostors. 
All  societies  will  find  deceivere  enough,  so  long  as  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for  deception. 

These  inspired  men  have  not  been  ignorant,  that 
their,  prophecies  ought  to  be  extremely  vague  and  am- 
biguous, in  order  that  they  might  not,  in  process  of 
time,  appear  to  have  been  falsehoods..  We  need  not, 
therefore,  be  surprised,  that  the  Jewish  prophecies 
are  very  dark,  and  of  such*  a  nature,  that  any  thing 
may  be  found  in  them  which  interpreters  think  proper 
to  seek.  Those  which  are  attributed  to  Christ,  by 
his  followers,  are  not  considered  in  the  same  light  by 
the  Jews,  who  still  expect  the  Messiah*  whom  the 
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former  believe  to  have  been  on  earth  eighteen  centu- 
ries ago.  The  Jewish  prophecies  uniformly  announce 
the  deliverer  of  a  discontented  and  oppressed  nation. 
Such  a  one  was  also  expected  by  the  Romans,  and  aU  ' 
most  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  All  mankind  have 
a  natural  propensity  to  hope  for  a  termination  of  the 
evils  they  suffer,  and  believe  that  Providence  cannot, 
in  justice,  foil  to  render  them,  one  day,  happy.  The 
Jews,  the  most  superstitious  nation  on  earth,  building 
upon  the  supposed  promise  of  their  God,  have  always 
expected  the  coming  of  a  monarch  or  conqueror,  who 
is  to  elevate  them  from  disgrace,  and  crown  them  with 
triumph.  It  was  impossible  for  them  to  see  this 
deliverer  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  who,  instead  of 
being' the  restorer  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  was  its  de- 
stroyer ;  and  since  whose  coming,  they  seem  to  have 
lost  all  favour  with  God. 

It  is  asserted,  that  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish 
nation,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  Jews,  were  them- 
selves  foretold,  and  that  they  furnish  a  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Christian  prophecy.  To  this  I 
answer,  it  was  easy  to  foretel  the  dispersion  aod 
destruction  of  a  restless,  turbulent,  and  rebellioas 
people,  continually  torn  and  convulsed  by  intestine 
divisions.  Besides,  this  people  was  often  conquered 
and  dispersed.  The  temple  destroyed  by  Titus,  had 
previously  suffered  the  same  fate  from  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  carried  the  captive  tribes  into  Assyria,  and  spread 
them  through  his  territories.  The  dispersion  of  the 
Jews  is  more  perceptible  than  that  of  other  conquered 
nations,  because  they  have  generally,  after  a  certain 
time,  become  confounded  with  their  conquerors ; 
whereas  the  Jews  refuse  to  intermingle,  by  domestic 
connections,  with  the  nations  where  they  reside,  and 
have  religiously  maintained  this  distinction.  It  is  not 
the  same  with  the  Cuebres  or  Parsis,  of  Persia  and 
Iqdostan,  as  well  as  the  Armenians,  who  dwell  in 
Mahometan  countries.     The  Jews  remain  dispersed. 
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because  they  are  unsocial,  iotolemiit,  and  blindly 
attached  to  their  superstitious.^ 

Thus  Christians  have  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  pro 
phecies  contained  in  the  books  of  the  Jews,  nor  to 
make  invidious  applications  of  them  to  that  natioot 
because  they  detest  its  religion.  ^ 

Judea  vi^as  always  subjected  to  priests,  who  had 
great  influence  over  affairs  of  state.  They  were  always 
meddling  with  politics,  and  undertook  to  foretel  the 
events,  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  which  were  to  be&l 
the  nation.  No  country  was  ever  more  fertile  in  |m>* 
phets.  This  description  of  men  instituted  schools, 
^here  they  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  their  art 
^ose  who  proved  themselves  worthy  of  that  honour, 
by  discovering  a  wish  to  deceive  a  credulous  people, 
s|nd  by  such  honest  means  acquire  riches  and  respect.* 

The  art  of  prophesying  was  then  an  actual  professi(»i, 
op*  an  useful  and  profitable  branch  of  commerce  in  thai 
n|iserable  nation,  which  believed  God  to  be  incessantly 
busied  in  their  affairs.  The  great  gains  resulting  from 
tt^is  traffic  of  imposture  must  have  caused  divisions 
among  the  Jewish  prophets.  Accordingly,  we  find 
tl^em  crying  down  each  other.  Each  pne  treated  his 
rivals  as  false  prophets,  inspired  by  evil  spirits.  There 
liave  always  been  quarrels  among  impostors,  jto  decide 
who  should  have  the  exclusive  right  of  deceiving 
mankind. 


'  The  Acts  of  the  Apostlm  evidently  prove,  that^  even  before  the 
lime  of  Jei;u8.  the  Jews  began  to  be  dispersed.  Jews  came  front 
Greece,  Persia,  Arabia,  &c.  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  Acts,  c  it. 
8.  So  that,  after  Jesus,  the  inhabitants  of  Jadea  only  were  dis- 
persed by  the  Romans. 

'  Saint  Jerome  says,  that  the  Sadducees  did  not  adopt  the  pro- 
phets, but  contented  themselves  with  believing  the  five  books  of 
Moses.  D<xiwell,  De  Jure  Laicorum,  asserts*  that  the  prophets 
prepared  themselves  to  prephesy  by  drinking  wine.  See  page  250. 
It  seems  they  were  jugglers,  poets,  and  musicians,  who  nad  made 
themselves  masters  of  their  trades,  and  knew  how  to  exercise  them 
profitably. 
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-  •  * 

If  we  examioe  the  conduct  of  the  boasted  prophets 
of  the  Old  Testament,  we  shaU  find  them  far  from 
bemg  Yirtttous  persons.  We  see  arrogant  priests  con- 
tinually meddling  with  affidrs  of  slate,  and  interweaTing 
thetn  with  religion.  We  see  in  them  seditious  sub- 
jects, incessantly  caballing  a^inst  all  sovereigns,  who 
Were  tiot  sufficiently  submissive  to  them.  They  cross 
their  projects,  excite  their  subjects  to  rebellion,  effect 
their  destruction,  and  thus  accomfriish  the  fatal  pre- 
dictions, which  they  had  before  made  against  them.^ 
Such  is  the  character  of  most  of  the  prophets.  Mho 
have  played  a  part  in  the  history  of  the  Jews* 

The  studied  obscurity  of  the  prophecies  is  such, 
that  those  which  are  conmionly  applied  to  the  Mes- 
siah, or  the  deliverer  of  Israel,  are  equally  applicable 
to  every  enthusiast  or  prophet  that  appeared  in  Jeru- 
salem or  Judea.  Christians,  heated  with  the  idea  of 
Christ,  think  they  meet  him  in  all  places,  and  pretend 
to  see  him  in  the  darkest  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Deluding  themselves  by  force  of  allegories, 
subtilties,  commentaries,  and  forced  interpretations, 
they  have  discovered  the  most  formal  predictions  in  all 
the  vague  oracles  and  nonsensical  trash  of  the  pro* 
pbets.' 


'  The  prophet  SamueU  displeased  with  Saul,  who  refaaed  to 
oood  his  craelty  t  declared  that  he  had  forfeited  the  crowu,  and  raised 
up  a  rival  to  lum  in  the  person  of  David*  Elias  appears  to  have 
been  a  seditious  subject,  who,  finding  himself  unable  to  succeed 
IB  his  rebeUious  designs,  thought  proper  to  escape  duepuuishmeiit 
by  fliffht.  Jeremiah  himself  g^vei  us  to  understand  that  he  €on« 
spired  with  the  Assj^rians  aj^iainst  his  besieged  country.  He  seems 
to  have  employed  himself  in  depriving  his  fellow-citiziens  of  both 
the  will  and  the  courage  to  derend  themselves.  He  purchased  a 
field  of  his  relations,  at  the  verr  time  when  he  informed  his  coun* 
trymen  that  they  were  about  to  be  dispersed,  and  led  away  in  ca|>* 
tivity.  The  king  of  Assyria  recommends  this  prophet  to  his 
general^  Nebuzaradan,  whom  he  commands  to  take  gVeat  care  of 
hiai.    See  Jeremiah. 

*  Any  thing  may  be  found  in  the  fiiMe,  if  it  be  read  with  the 
imagination  of  Stfint  Augustine,  who  pretended  to  see  all  the  New 
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Men  are  not  scrupulous  respecting  things  which 
accord  with  their  desires.  When  we  examine^  with- 
out  prejudice,  the  propheci^9  of  the  Hebrews,  we  find 
them  to  be  a  mis-shapen  mass  of  rhapsodies,  the  off- 
spring of  fanaticism  and  delirium.  We  find  them  ob- 
^cure  and  enigmatical,  like  the  oracles  of  the  Pagans. 
In  fipe,  it  is  evident  that  these  pretended  divine  ora- 
cles are  the  vaganes  and  impostures  of  men,  who  ini* 
posed  on  the  credulity  of  a  superstitious  nation  which 
believes  in  dreams,  visions,  apparitions,  and  sorceries^ 
ancl^received  with  avidity  any  deception,  provided  it 
were  sufficiently  decorated  with  the  marvellous. 
Wherever  mankind  are  ignorant,  there  will  be  found 
prophets  and  workers  of  miracles,  and  these  two 
branches  of  commerce  will  always  decay  in  the  sanie 
proportion  as  mankind  become  enlightened. 

,  Among  the  proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  their  reli- 
gion, Christians  enumerate  a  multitude  of  martyrs^ 
who  have  sealed  with  their  blood  their  belief  of  the 


Testament  in  the  GUI.     According  to  him,  the  death  of  Abel  is  a 
type  of  that  of  Christ ;  the  two  wives  of  Abraham  are  the  syna- 
go^riie  and  the  church ;  a  piece  of  red  cloth  held  up  by  an  harlot, 
who  betrayed  Jericho,  signiBes  the  blood  of  Christ;  the  lamb, 
goat,  and  lion,  are  figures  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  brazen  serpent  re- 
presents the  sacrifice  on  the  cross.     Even  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  announced  in  the  Old  Testament.     Manna 
represents  the  Eucharist,  &c.    See  S.  Aug*  Serm.  78«  and  £p.'156. 
How<:Hn  a  man,  in  his  senses,  see,  in  the  Immanuel  announced  by 
Isaiah,  the  Messiah,  whose  name  is  Jesus  ?  Isaiah  c.  vii.  v.  14.     How 
discover,  in  an  4»bscure  and  crucified  Jew,  a  leader  who  shall 
govern  Israel  ?    How  see  a  royal  deliverer  and  restorer  of  the  Jews, 
HI  one,  who,  far  from  delivering  bis  nation,  came  only  to  destroy 
their  laws  ;  and  after  whose  coming  their  land  was  desolated  by  the 
Komanti  ?    A  man  must  be  sharp-sighted  indeed  to  find  the  Mes* 
Mah  in  their  predictions.     Jesus  himself  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  more  clear,  or  happy,  in  his  prophecies.     In  the  Gospel  of 
Luke,  cha|u  xxi.  he  speaks  of  the  la»t  judgment:  he  mentions 
angds,  who,  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  assemble  mankind  to- 
gether before  him.     Ileadds^  **  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  geae- 
ration  shall  not  pass  away,  until  these  things  are  accompUsbed/* 
The  world,  however,  still  stands,  and  Christians  have  been  expect- 
ing the  last  judgment  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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opinions  they  had  embraced.  There  is  no  religiori 
destitute  of  ardent  defenders,  who  would  sacrifice 
their  lives  for  the  opinions  to  which  they  believe  their 
eternal  happiness  attached.  Superstitious  and  ignoi 
rant  men  are  obstinate  in  their  prejudices.  Their  cre^- 
dulity  prevents  them  from  suspecting  any  deception  in 
their  spiritual  guides.  Their  vanity  persuades  them 
that  they  are  incapable  of  wavering ;  and  if,  in  fine, 
their  imaginations  be  strong  enough  to  see  the  heavens 
open,  and  a  recompense  prepared  therein  for  their  cou- 
rage, there  is  no  torment  they  will  hot  brave  and  en- 
dure. In  their  intoxication  they  will  despise  all  tor- 
ments of  short  duration ;  they  will  smile  upon  their 
executioners ;  and  their  souls,  alienated  from  earthly 
things,  will  become  insensible  to  pain.  In  *  such 
scenes,  the  hearts  of  spectators  are  softened  ;  they  ad- 
mire the  astonishing  firmness  of  the  martyr;  they 
catch  his  enthusiasm,  and  believe  his  cause  just.  His 
courage  appearing  to  them  supernatural  and  divine, 
becomes  an  indubitable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  opi- 
nions. Thus,  by  a  sort  of  contagion,  enthusiasm  com- 
municates itself.  Men  -are  always  interested  in  the 
fate  of  those  who  shew  the  greatest  firmne* ;  and  ty- 
ranny always  multiplies  the  friends  of  thos?  whom  it 
persecutes.  The  constancy  of  the  first  Christians 
must,  therefore,  have  produced  proselytes,  by  a  natu- 
ral effect  of  their  conduct.  Martyrs  prove  nothing, 
unless  it  be  the  strength  of  the  enthusiasm,  error,  and 
obstinacy  produced  by  superstition,  and  the  barbarous 
folly  of  those  who  persecute  their  fellow-creatures  for 
religious  opinions. 

Every  violent  passion  has  its  martyrs.  Pride^ 
vanity,  prejudice,  love,  patriotism,  and  even  vice  itself, 
produces  martyrs ;  or,  at  least,  a  contempt  of  ev^y 
kind  of  danger.  Is  it,  then,  surprising,  that  enthu- 
siasm and  fanatfcism,  the  strongest  passions  of  man- 
kind, have  so  often  enabled  men,  inspired  with  the 
hopes  they  give,  to  face  and  despise  death  ?  Besides*, 
if  Christians  can  boast  a  catalogue  of  martyrs,  Jews 
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^n  do  the  same.  The  unfcMtunate  Jews,  condemned 
to  the  flames  by  the  Inquisition,  were  martyrs  to  their 
religion ;  and  their  fortitude  proves  as  much  in  its 
£givour,  as  that  of  the  Christians  can  do  in  farour  of 
Christianity.  If  martyrs  demonstrate  the  truth  of  a 
ineligion,  there  is  no  religion  or  sect  which  may  not  be 
Jpoked  upon  as  true. 

In  fipe,  among  the  perhaps  exaggerated  numher  o£ 
martyrs,  boasted  by  Christians,  many  were  rather  the 
yictims  of  an  inconsiderate  zeal,  a  turbulent  and  sedi- 
tious spirit,  than  a  real  love  of  religion.  The  church 
itself  does  not  presume  to  justify  some,  who,  trans- 
fioited  by  a  volcanic  zeal,  have  troubled  the  peaoe  of 
the  earth,  and  poured  out  flaming  destruction  on  all 
iwho  differed  in  opinion  from  themselves ;  until  mai^ 
Jkind,  consulting  their  own  tranquillity  and  safety,  have 
destroyed  them.  If  men  of  this  description  were  to 
he  considered  as  martyrs,  every  disturber  of  society, 
trhen  punished,  would  acquire  a  right  to  this  title. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  TU^  MYSTERIES  OF  THE  CURISTIAN  REUGION. 

To  reveal  any  thing  to  a  man,  is  to  discover  to  him 
secrets  of  which  he  was  before  ignorant.  If  we  ask 
Christians  what  the  secrets  were,  the  importance  of 
which  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  revealed 
fay  God  himself,  we  shall  be  told  that  the  greatest  of 
those  secrets,  and  the  one  most  necessary  to  mankind, 
is  the  Unity  of  the  Godhead  ;  a  secret  which,  say  th^, 
human  wisdom  could  never  have  discovered. of  itselfl 
But  are  we  not  at  libertv  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this 
assertion  ?  Moses,  undoubtedly,  declared  an  only 
God  to  the  Hebrews,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  re^- 
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tier  them  enemies  to  the  idolatry  and  iiolythe]9fn  qf 
other  sorroundiog  nations,  whose  belief  and  whose 
modes  of  worship  be  represented  as  abominable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  celestial  Monarch,  who  had  brought  them 
out  of  the  hmd  of  Egypt  But  have  not  many  wise 
men  among  the  heathens  discovered,  without  the  asr 
aistaiice  of  the  Jewish  revelation,  one  si4)reme  God, 
aupertor  to  all  others  ?  Moreover,  was  not  fate,  to 
which  all  the  other  gods  of  the  heathens  were  subor* 
dinate,  an  only  God,  to  whose  sovereign  law  all  nature 
was  sulqect  ?  As  to  the  colours  iq  which  Moses  paints 
his  Godhead,  neither  Jews  nor  Christians  have  a  right 
to  pride  themselves  therein.  He  is  represented  as  ft 
capricious  and  irascible  despots  full  of  cruelty,  injusr 
tice,  partiality,  and  malignity.  What  kind  qf  being 
shall  we  contemplate,  when  we  add  to  this  the  inef£i- 
ble  attributes  ascribed  to  him  in  the  Christiaq  theo- 
logy? Is  the  Godhead  described  when  it  is  said  that 
it  IS  a  spirit,  an  immaterial  being,  which  resemble^ 
nothing  presented  to  us  by  our  senses  ?  Is  not  human 
understanding  confounded  with  the  negative  attributes 
of  infinity,  immensity,  eternity,  omnipotence,  and 
onmiscience,  with  which  he  has  been  decorated,  only 
to  render  him  still  more  incomprehensible?  How 
can  the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  justice,  and  other 
moral  qualities  of  this  Uod,  be  reconciled  with  that 
strange  and  often  atrocious  conduct,  which  are  attrii- 
buted  to  him  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament }  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have 
left  mankind  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  Godhead,  than 
to  reveal  to  him  a  God  made  up  of  contradictions, 
which  lead  to  eternal  dispute,  and  serve  only  to  trou- 
ble bis  repose  ?  To  reveal  such  a  God  to  mankind,  is 
only  to  discover  to  them  the  means  to  embarrass  and 
render  themselves  wretched,  and  quarrel  with  and 
iiyure  one  another. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  is  it  true  that  Christianity 
admits  but  one  God,  the  same  which  was  revealed  by 
Moses  ?    Do  we  not  see  Christians  adore  a  threefold 
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divinity,  under  the  name  of  the  Trinity  ?     The  su- 
preme God  begat  from  all  eternity  a  son  equal  to  him- 
self; from  these  two  proceeds  a  third  equal  to  the  t«¥o 
first ;  these  three  Grods,  equal  in  perfection,  divinity, 
and  power,  form,   nevertheless^  only  one  God.     To 
overturn  this  system,  it  seems  sufficient  only  to  skevr 
its  absurdity.     Is  it  but  to  reveal  such  mysteries  as 
these  that  the  Godhead  has  taken  .pains  to  instruct 
mankind  ?    Have  opinions  more  absurd  and  contrary 
to  reason  ever  existed  among  the  most  ignorant  and 
savage  nations  ?^     In  the  mean  time,    however,    the 
writings  of  Moses  contain  nothing  that  could  author 
rise  the  construction  of   a  system   so  wild.      It  is 
only  by  having  recourse  to  the  most  forced  explana** 
tions,  that  the  doctrine-  of  the  Trinity  is  pretended  tOt 
be  found  in  the  Bible.     As  to  the  Jews,  contented 
viritb  the  only  God  which  their  legislator  has  declared 
to  them,  they  have  never  attempted  to  create  a  three- 
fold one. 

The  second  of  these  Gods,  or,  according  to  the 
Christians,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  having 
clad  himself  with  human  nature,  and  become  incarnate 


'  The  dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  evidently  borrotved  from ,  the 
reveries  of  Plato»  or  from  the  allegories  under  which  that  romantic 
philosopher  chose  to  conceal  his  doctrine.  It  appears  that  to  liim 
the  Christian  religion  is  indebted  for  the  greater  part  of  its  dogmas. 
Plato  admitted  three  Hypostases*  or  modes  of  being  in  the  Din* 
nity.  The  first  constituted  the  supreme  God ;  the  second  the 
Logos,  Word,  or  divine  intelligence  proceeding  from  the  first; 
the  third  is  the  Spirit,  or  Soul  of  the  World.  The  early  teachers 
of  the  Christian  religion  appear  to  have  been  Platonics ;  their  ai- 
tbusiasm  probably  found  in  Plato  a  doctrine  analogous  to  their 
feelings;  had  they  been  grateful,  they  would  have  recorded  liim  as 
a  prophet,  or,  at  least,  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  The 
Jesuitical  missionaries  found  a  Divinity,  nearly  similar  to  that  of 
the  Christians,  at  Thibet*  Among  the  Tartars,  God  is  called  Koo- 
cio-cik,  the  only  God,  and  Kon-cio-sum,  the  threefold  God.  Thy 
also  give  him  the  Xiiits  Om,  Ha,  Hum,  intelligence,  might, .  power 
or  words,  heart,  love.  The  number  three  was  always  revered 
among  the  ancients;  because  Salom,  which  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages signifies  three,  sjguifiet  al«o  healtby  aafety,  salvation. 
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in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,,  he  submitted  himself  to  the 
infirmities  of  our  species,  and  even  suffered  an  igno- 
miniouS'deatb  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  earth.  This 
is  what  Christians  call  the  mystery  of  Incarnation. 
He  must  be  indeed  Uind,  who  cannot  see  these  absurd 
notions  are  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  Indians,  and 
Grecians,  whose  ridiculous  mythologies  describe  gods 
as  possessing  human  forms,  and  subject  to  infirmities, 
like  mankind.^ 

Thus,  we  are  commanded  by  Christianity  to  believe 
that  a  God  having  become  man  without  doipg  injury 
to  his  divme  nature,  has  suffered,  died,  and  offered 
himself  a  sacrifice  to  himself;  and  all  this  was  absp^ 
lutely  and  indispensibly  necessary  to  appease  his  own 
wrath.  This  is  what  Christians  denominate  the  mys- 
tery of  the  redemption  of  the  human  race. 

This  dead  God,  however,  was  resuscitated.  Thus 
the  Adonis  of  the  Phenicians,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  Atys  of  the  Phrygians,  are  represented 
as  periodically  resigning  and  re-assuming  life.  The 
God  of  the  Christians  rises  again,  re-animated,  and 
bursts  the  tomb,  triumphant. 

Such  are  the  wondrous  secrets,  or  sublime  mysteries, 
that  the  Christian  religion  unfolds  to  its  disciples.  So 
great,  so  abject,  and  so  ever  incomprehensible  are  the 
ideas  it  gives  us  of  the  divine  Being.  Such  is  the 
illumination  our  minds  receive  from  revelation !  A 
revelation  which  only  serves  to  render  still  more  im- 
penetrable the  clouds  which  veil  the  divine  essence 
Irom  human  eyes«  God,  we  are  told,  is  willing  to 
render  himself  inconsistent  and  ridiculous,  to  con- 
found the  curiosity  of  those  whom,  we  are  at  the  same 


**  The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  been  tlie  first  who  pretended 
that  their  gods  had  assumed  material  bodies.  Foe,  the  God  fi 
the  Chinetie,  was  born  of  a  virgin,  who  was  fecundated  by  a  ray  o£ 
the  sun.  In  Indostan  nobody  doubts  the  iQcarnations  of  Vistnon. 
*It  (ieems  that  theologists  of  all  nations,  despairing  to  exaU  them- 
^ves  to  a  level  with  God,  have  endeavoured  to  debase  him  to  a 
level  with  ihemaelves. 
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time  informed,  ^  <lei^re9  to  etilighten  by  his  s^ 
grace.  What  must  we  thidk  of  a  revdatkm  which, 
far  from  teaching  us  any  thing,  is  calculated  to  darken 
and  puzzle  the  clearest  ideas  f 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  boasted  revdation  of  the 
Christians,  they  know  nothing  of  that  Being  whotli 
they  make  the  basis  of  their  religion.  On  me  con- 
trary, it  only  serves  to  obscure  all  the  notions  which 
might  otherwise  be  formed  of  him.  In  Holy  Writ  he 
is  called  an  hidden  God.  David  tells  us,  that  he 
places  his  dwelling  in  darkness,  that  clouds  and  troii« 
bled  waters  form  the  pavilion  with  which  he  is  covered. 
In  fine.  Christians,  although  enlightened,  as  they  say, 
by  God  himself,  have  only  ridiculous  and  inconsistent 
ideas  of  him,  which  render  his  existence  doubtful,  or 
even  impossible,  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  who  con- 
sults his  reason. 

What  notions,  indeed,  can  we  form  of  a  God,  who, 
aflter  having  created  the  world  solely  for  the  happiness 
of  mankind,  nevertheless  suffers  the  greater  part  of  the 
human  race  to  be  miserable  both  in  this  world  and  that 
which  is  to  come  ?  How  can  a  God,  who  enjoys  a 
supreme  felicity,  be  offended  with  the  actions  of  his 
creatures  ?  This  God  is  then  susceptible  of  grief;  his 
happiness  can  be  disturbed ;  he  is  then  dependent  on 
man,  who  can,  at  pleasure,  delight  or  afflict  him ! 
How  can  a  benevolent  God  bestow  on  his  creatures  a 
fatal  liberty  by  the  abuse  of  which  they  may  incur  his 
anger,  and  their  own  destruction  ?  How  can  that  Being, 
who  is  himself  the  author  of  life  and  nature,  suffer 
death  ?  How  can  an  only  God  become  triple  without 
injuring  his  unity?  We  shall  be  answered,  that  aH 
these  matters  are  mysteries ;  but  such  mysteries  de- 
stroy even  the  existence  of  God.  It  would  be  more 
reasonable  to  admit,  with  Zoroaster,  or  Manes,  two 
principles  or  opposite  powers  in  nature,  than  to  believe, 
with  Christians,  that  there  is  an  omnipotent  God, 
who  cannot  prevent  the  existence  of  evil ;  a  God  who 
is  just,  and  yet  partial ;  a  God  all-mercifii],  and  yet  so 
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implacable,  that  he  will  punish  through  an  eternity  the 
crimes  of  a  moment ;  an  only  God,  who  is  threefold ; 
a  Grod,  the  chief  of  bangs,  \¥hD  consents  to  die,  being 
unable  to  satisfy  by  any  other  means  his  divine  justice. 
If,  in  the  same  'subj^t,  contraries  cannot  subsist  at  the 
same  time,  either  the  existence  of  the  God  of  the  Jews, 
or  tbs^t-of  the  ChfistiaDs,  must  undoubtedly  be  impos- 
sible. Whence  we  are  forced  to  conclude,  that  the 
teachers  of  Christianity,  by  means  "Of  the  atlributeA 
with  which  '  they  ;have  decorated,  or  rather  disfigured 
their  Godhead,  have,  in  fact,  annihilated  the  *  God  of 
the  JePivs,  or,  at  least,* so  transformed  him,  'that  he  is  nc^ 
JoHger  the 'same. .  Thus,  revelation,  with  all  its  fables 
and  mysteries,  has  only  embarrassed  the  reason  of 
mankind,  and  rendered  unoertaip  the  sknple  notions 
which  they  might  form  to  themselves  of  that  necessary 
Being,  who  governs  the  lunivcrse  with,  immutable  law^. 
Though  the  existence. of  a. God  cannot  be  denied,  it  js 
yet  obtain  that  reason  cakmot  admit  the  existence*^ 
the-  one  which  the  Christians  adore^  and  whose  con«» 
duct,  commands,  and  qualities,  their  religion  pretendid 
to  reveal.  If  they  are  Atheists,  who  ha  vie  no  ideas  6f 
the  Supreme  Being,  the  Christian  theology  must  b!^ 
looked  upon  as  a  project  invented  to  'destroy  Wii 
existenee.^ 


'  Divines  have  always  disaoreeJ  among  themselves  respectinj^ 
Uie  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  God.  They  mutually  style  each 
other  Atheists^  because  their  demonstrations  have  never  been  the 
same.  Few. Christians  have  written  on  the  existence  of  God,  with- 
out drawin?  upon  themselves  an  accusation  of  Atheism.  Des- 
cartes,'Clarke,  Pascal,  Arnautd;  and  Nicole,  have  been  considerecl 
as  Atlieistt.  -  The  reason  is  pltfiR.  It  is  impossible  to  prove  the 
existeoce  of  a  Being  so  inconsistent  as  the  God  of  the  Christians. 
We  shall  be  told  that  men  have  no  means  forjudging  of  the  Divi« 
nity,  and  that  our  understandings  are  too  narrow  to  form  any  idea 
of  him.  Why  then  do*  they  dispute  incessantly  concerning  him  ? 
Why  assign  to  him  qualities  which  destroy  each  other  ?  Why  re- 
count fables  concerning  hioi  ?  Why  quarrel  and  cat  each  otbevi 
tbroatsy  because  they  are  differently  interpreted  by  different  persons  ? 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


AMU  IMOmM  or  CHUnriANlXY. 


Not  content  wkh  havuig  enTeloped  their  God  mi 
fiEiysterious  clouds  and  Judaic  fables^  the  teacheis  of 
Christianity  seen  to  be  still  busied  in  the  wntMflUc^ 
tion  of  mysteries,  and  embarrassing  moie  and  more  Ae 
raason  of  their  disciples*.    Religioii^  desired  to  ea- 
Ugbten  mankiiidy  is  only  a  tissue  of  enigmas ;  a  lal^* 
riilCh  which  sound  sense  can  never  eaqrfore.     That 
which  ancient  superstitions  found  most  ineMnftteheo* 
siUe,  seems  not  unaptly  to  be  interwoven  with  a  reli* 
gious;  system,  which  imposes  eternal  silence  on  reasoii* 
The  fatalism  of  the  (jrecians  has  been  tran^bmed,  ia 
the  bands  of  Chnstian  priests,  into  piedestination. 
Aceording  to  this  tyrannic  dogma,  the  God  cxf  mepcies 
has  destined  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  to  emaal 
torments.    He  places  them  in  this  world  that  they,  by 
the  abuse  of  their  faculties  and  liberty,  may  render 
themselves  worthy  of  die  implacable  wrath  of  their 
Cneatw.    A  benevc^nt  and  prescient  God  gives  to 
mankind   a  free  will,  of  which  he  knows  they  will 
make  so  perverse  an  use,  as. to  merit  eternal  damns- 
tion.    Thus,  instead  of  punishing  them  with  the  pro^ 
pensities  necessary  to  .their  happiness^  he  permits  tnefli 
to  act,  only  that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  plungiiig 
them  into  hell.     Nothing  can  be  more  horrid  than  d^ 
^eseriptk>n  eiven  us  by  Christians  of  this  place,  des- 
tined to  be  the  future  vesidence  of  almost  all  mankind*^ 
Theoe  a  merciful  God  wilt,  throughout  an  etemityr 
bathe  himself  in  the  tears  of  wretches,   whom  he 
created  for  misery.     Sinners,  shut  up  in  this  awful 
dungeon,  will  be  delivered  up  for  ever  to  devouring 
flames.     There  shall  be  beard  weeping,  and  wailiag) 
and  gnashhrg  of  teeth.     The  torments  of  this  place 
shaU,  at  the  end  of  millions  of  years,  have  only  b^un. 


ewiKmANmr  vmrEiLBix  •• 

The  cpasding  hope  of  a  distant  tnitigatidii  of  pain 

shall  be  unknown.     In  one  word,  God,  by  an  act  of 

his  omnipotence,  dball  render  man  capable  of  miseries 

uninterrupted,  and  interminable.      His  justice  wiii 

punish  finite  crimes,  the  efiects  of  which  are  liffnited 

by  time,  by  torments  infinite  in  degree  and  duration* 

h  Such  is  the  idea  a  Chrbtian  forms  of  the  God  that 

11  demands  his  love.     This  tyrant,  creates  him  only  Ul 

b  render  him  miserable ;  he  gives  him  reason  to  deoeivii 

I  him,  and  prc^^ensities  to  lead  him  astray.     He  gives 

I  him  liberfy,  that  he  may  incur  eternal  ruin.     He  gives 

h  him  advantages  above  the  beasts,  that  he  may  be  sub» 

y  jected  to  torments,  which  beasts,  like  inanimale  sub* 

I  stances,  are  incapable  of  suffering.     The  dogma  of 

I  predestination  represents  the  lot  of  man  as  worse  thaq 

that  of  brutes  and  stones.^ 

It  is  true,  the  Christian  religion  promises  a  blissful 
residence  to  those  whom  God^hall  have  chosen  to  be 
objects  of  his  love.  But  this  place  is  reserved  only 
for  a  small  number  of  elect,  who,  without  any  merit 
in  themselves,  shall,  nevertheless,  have  unbounded 
claims  upon  the  grace  of  God. 

Thus,  the  Tartarus  and  Elysium  of  the  heathen 
mythology,  invented  by  impostors  to  awe  and  seduce 
mankind,  have  been  transplanted  into  the  system  of 
the  Christians,  who  have  given  them  the  new  appella* 
tion  oi'  Heaven  and  Hell. 

'  The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  also  a  tanet  of  the  Jews, 
In  the  writings  of  Moses,  a  God  is  exhibited,  who,  in  his  decrees, 
is  partially  fond  of  a  chosen  people,  and  unjust  to  all  others. 
The  tiieology  and  history  of  the  Greeks  represent  men  as  punished 
for  uecessaiy  crimes,  foretold  by  oracles.  Of  this  Orestes,  Oedipu^ 
Ajaz,  &c.  are  examples.  Mankind  have  always  described  God  as 
the  most  unjust  of  all  bein^.  According  to  the  Jausenists,  God 
bestows  his  grace  on  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  regard  to  merit. 
This  is  much  more  conformable  to  the  Christian,  Pagan,  and 
Jewish  &talism,  than  the  doctrine  of  the  Molinists,  who  say  that 
God  grants  his  grace  to  all  who  ask  and  deserve  it.  It  is  certain 
that  Christians  in  general  are  true  fatalisits.  They  evade  thtsaccu- 
sati«n,  by  declaring  that  the  designs  of  God  are  mysteries.  If  so, 
why  do  they  eteraaUy  dispute  about  them  ? 
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The  followers  of  the  Christian  religion  believe  tn  a 
race  of  invisible  beings,  different  from  man  and  subor-* 
dinate  to  God,  part  of  whom  is  employed  in  executing 
the  wrath  of  God  upon  offenders  ;  and  part  in  watch- 
ing over  his  works,  and  particularly  the  preservation 
of  man.  The  former,  being  malevolent  spirits,  are 
called  devils,  demons,  ice.  the  latter,  being  benevo- 
lent spirits,  are  called  angels.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  the  faculty  of  rendering  themselves  sensible,  and 
taking  the  human  form.  Good  angeb  are,  in  the 
imagination  of  Christians,  what  the  Nymphs,  Lares, 
and  Penates,  were  imagined  to  be  by  the  heathens, 
and  what  the  Fairies  were  with  writers  of  romances. 
The  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  and  Christians  are  re- 
plete with  these  marvellous  beings,  whom  God  has 
sent  to  his  favourites  to  be  their  guides,  protectors, 
and  tutelar  deities. 

Devils  arc  considered  as  the  enemies  and  seducers 
of  the  human  race,  and  perpetually  busied  in  drawing 
them  into  sin.  A  power  is  attributed  to  them  of  per- 
forming miracles,  similar  to  those  wrought  by  the 
Most  High ;  and,  above,  a  power  that  counteracts 
his,  and  renders  all  his  projects  abortive.  In  fact,  the 
Christian  religion  does  not  formally  allow  the  same 
power  to  the  devil  as  to  God;  nevertheless,  it  sup- 
poses  that  malevolent  being  prevents  mankind  from 
entering  into  the  enjoyment  of  the  felicity  destined 
them  by  the  goodness  of  God,  and  leads  most  of  them 
into  eternal  perdition.  Christians,  however,  do  vir- 
tually attribute  to  the  devil  an  empire  much  more 
extensive  than  that  of  the  Supreme  Being.  The  latter, 
with  difficulty,  saves  a  few  elect;  while  the  former 
carries  off,  in  spite  of  him,  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, who  listen  to  his  destructive  temptations,  rather 
than  the  absolute  commands  of  God.  This  Satan, 
♦he  cause  of  so  much  terror  to  Christians,  was  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  doctrine  of  two  principles,  formerly 
admitted  in  Egypt  and  all  the  East.  The  Osyris  and 
Typhon  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Orosmades  and  Ahari- 
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manes  of  the  Persians  and  Chaldeans,  have  undoubt- 
edly given  birth  to  the  continual  war  between  the  €rod 
of  Christians  and  his  formidable  adversary.  By  this 
sysl^D  mankind  have  endeavoured  to  account  for  all 
the  good  and  evil  with  which  life  is  chequered.  An 
Almighty  Devil  serves  to  justify  the  Supreme  Being 
with  respect  to  all  necessary  and  unremitted  evils  which 
afflict  die  human  race.  ' 

Such  are  the  dreadful  and  mysterious  doctrines  upon 
which  Christians  in  general  are  agreed.  There  are 
many  others  which  are  peculiar  to  different  sects. 
Thus,  a  numerous  sect  of  Christians  admit  an  inter- 
mediate state  between  heaven  and  hell,  where  souls, 
too  sinful  for  the  former  and  too  innocent  for  the  lat- 
ter, are  subjected  for  a  thne,  in  order  to  expiate  by 
their  suff^ngs  the  sin  they  commit  in  this  life ;  after 
undergoing  this  punishment,  they  are  received  into 
the  abodes  of  eternal  felicity.  This  doctrine,  which 
was  evidently  drawn  from  the  reveries  of  Plato,  has, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  priests,  been  converted  into 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  riches.  They  have  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  |)ower  of  opening  die  gates  of  pur- 
gatory, and  pretend  that,  by  their  prayers,  they  can 
mitigate  the  rigour  of  the  divine  decrees,  and  abridge 
the  torments  of  the  souls,  condemned  to  this  place  by 
a  just  God/ 


'  It  is  evident  that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  indebted  to  Plato 
for  their  pni^tory.  That  g^eat  philosopher  divided  souls  into 
three  classes :  the  pure,  the  curable,  and  the  incurable.  The  first 
returned,  by  refusion,  to  the  universal  soul  of  the  world,  or  the 
divinity,  from  which  they  had  emanated  ;  the  serond  went  to  hell, 
where  they  passed  in  review  every  year  before  the  judges  of  that 
dark  empire,  who  suffered  them  to  return  to  light  when  they  had 
sufficiently  expiated  their  faults ;  the  incurables  remained  in  Tar- 
tarus, where  they  were  to  suffer  eternal  torment.  Plato,  as  well  as 
Christian  casuists,  described  the  crimes,  faults,  &c.  which  merit 
those  different  degrees  of  punishment. 

Protestant  divines,  jealous  prububly  of  the  riches  of  the  Catholic 
cfergy,  have  imprudently  rejected  the  doctrine  of  a  purgatory, 
whereby  they  have  much  diminisbed  their  own  credit.     It  would. 


«9  cHRisnAvrrr  tuviautD. 

The  preceding  remarks  shew,  that  the  GhrisCiafi 
i^Iigion  has  been  often  inculcated  and  spread  by  dint 
of  terror.  By  striking  mankind  with  horror  they  ien-^ 
der  them  submissive,  and  remove  all  iiis  depemience 
on  his  reason/ 


CHAR  IX. 

or  THE  RITES  AND  MYSTERIOUS  CEREMONIES  OR  .THEURGY  OF 

THE  CHRISTIANS. 

If  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  be  mys^ 
teries  inaccessible  to  reason ;  if  the  God  it  annomcec^ 
be  inconceivable,  we  ought  not  to  be  surprised-  at  Beo- 
ii^  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  this  religion  mysterious 
and  unintelligible.  Concerning  a  God,  who  hath  re- 
vealed himself  only  to  confound  human  reason,  all 
things  must  necessarily  be  incomprehensible  and  uniea* 
sonable. 

The  most  important  ceremony  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  called  bapUrai.  Without  this,  no  man,,  it 
16  held,  can  be  saved.  It  consists  in  pouring  water  on 
the  infont  or  adult,  with  an  invocation  on  the  name 
of  the  Trinity.  By  the  mysterious  virtue  of  this* 
water,  and  the  words  by  which  it  is  accompanied,  the 


pcn-haps,  have  beea  wiser  to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  an  hel1» 
whence  touU  can  never  be  released,  than  that  of  purgatory,  which 
18  moie  reasonable,  and  from  which  the  clergy  can  deliver  souls  by 
means  of  that  alU  powerful  agent,  money. 

*  Mahomet  perceived,  as  well  as  Christian  divines,  the  necessity 
of  frightening  mankind,  in  order  to  govern  them.  **  Those,"  says 
the  Koran,  **  who  do  not  believe,  shall  be  clothed  in  a  garment 
of  fire ;  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  on  their  heads ;  their  skins 
and  their  entrails  shall  be  smitten  with  rods  of  iron.  Whenever 
they  shall  strive  to  escape  from  hell,  and  avoid  its  torments,  they 
shall  be  thrust  again  into  it;  and  the  devils  say  unto  tbeiii» 
'  taste  the  paiu  of  burning'.''  ^  See  Alcoran,  ch.  viii. 
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peraon  »  spiritually  regenerated.  He  is  cleansed  fiom 
the  stains,  transmitted  through  successive  generations, 
from  the  fath^  of  die  human  race.  In  a  word,  he  be- 
comes a  child  €)i  God,  and  is  prepared  to  enter  into 
liis  gliNy  at  death.  Now,  it  is  said,  diat  the  death  of 
man  is  the  effect  of  the  sin  of  Adam ;  and  if,  by  bap^ 
ttsm,  sm  be  eflhoed,  why  is  man  still  subject  to  death  ? 
But  here  we  are  told,  it  is  from  the  ^iritual,  not 
bodily  death,  that  Christ  has  delivered  mankind.  Yet 
this  spiritual  death  is  only  the  death  of  sinfiilness. 
In  this  case,  how  does  it  happen  that  Christians  con-^ 
tinue  to  sin,  as  if  they  had  never  been  redeemed  and 
delivered  fiom  sin  ?  Whence  it  results,  that  baptism 
is  a  mystery  impenetrable  to  reason ;  and  its  efficacy  is 
disproved  by.  experience.' 

In  some  Christian  sects,  a  bishqoor  pontiff,  by  pitv 
Bouncing  a  few  words,  and  applying  a  few  drops  of 
«1  to  the  forehead,  causes  the  spirit  to  descend  upon 
n^om  iie  pleases.  By  this  ceremony  the  Christian  is 
confirmed  in  the  faith,  and  receives  invisibly  a  profu- 
jnon  of  graces  from  the  Most  High.  Those  who 
wandering  fivthest  from  reason,  have  entered  most 
deeply  into  the  spirit  of  the  Cln'istian  religion,  not 
contented  with  the  dark  mysteries  common  to  other 
sects,  have  invented  one  still  darker  and  moie  asto^ 
nishing,  which  they  denominate  transubstantiatioii. 
At  the  alUpowerful  command  of  a  priest,  the  God  of 
the  Universe  is  forced  to  descend  fit>m  the  habitation  of 
his  glory,  and  transform  himself  into  a  piece  of  bread. 
This  bread  is  afterwards  worshipped  by  a  people,  who 
boast  their  detestation  of  idolatry.* 


*  Tile  ceremony  of  baptism  was  practised  in  the  mysteries  of 
MytWaB,  and  those  initiated  were  thereby  regenerated.  This  My- 
thias  was  also  a  mediator.  Althowgh  Christian  divines  consider 
baptism  necessary  to  salvation,  we  find  ftol  wonlH  not  suffer  the 
Corinthians  to  be  baptised.    We  also  learn  that  he  eircnmcised 


•  The  Uranus  of  Indostaa  distribute  a  kind  of  grain  in  their 
pagodas :  this  distribution  is  called  Pratadtm.  or  Eucharist.    T h« 
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In  the  puerile  'ceremonies,    so  hig^lily  valued  (by 
Christians^  we  cannot  avoid  seeing  the  plainest  traces 
of  the  Theurgy. practised  among  the  Orientals,  Xrvhere 
the  Divine  Being,  compelled  by  the  >magi6  power -of 
certain  words  and  ceremonies  utteced.  by  priests,  ctf* 
other  persons  initiated  into  the  necessary*  secret,  .de«- 
scends  to  earth  and  performs  miriicks^'     This  ^ort  -of 
magic  is  also  exercised  among  Christian  :prieBt»«  •.  They 
persuade  their  disciples  that,  by  certain  arbitrary  ac- 
tions, and  certain  movements  of  the  body,  they  can 
oblige  the  God  of  Nature  to  suspend  his  laws,*  give 
himself  up  to  their  desires,  and  load  them  with  every 
fevour  they  choose  to  demand.     Thus,  in  this  religion, 
the  priest  assumes: the  right  of  commanding  God liioi- 
self.     On  this  empire  over  their  God,  this  real  Themgy, . 
or  mysterious  commerce  with  heaven,   are  founded 
those  puerile  and  ridiculous  ceremonies  which  Chris* 
tians  call  sacraments.      We  have .  already  seen  this 
Theurgy  in  Baptism,  Confirmation,  and  the. Eucharist. 
We  find  it,  also,  in  penitence,  or  the  power  which 
the  priests  of  some  sects  arrogate  to  themselves,  of 
remitting,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  all  sins  confessed 
to  them.     It  is  seen  in  orders,  that  is  to  say,  jn  the 
ceremony  which  impresses  on  certain  men .  a  sacred 
character,  by  which  they  are  ever  after  distinguished 
from  profane  mortals.     It  is  seen  in  the  rites  and  func* 
tions  which  torture  the  last  moments  of  tlie  dying.    It 
is  seen  in  marriage,  which  natural  union,  it  isBup. 
posed,  cannot  meet  with  the  approbation  of  Heaven, 


Mexicans  believe  in  a  kind  of  transubstantiation,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  father  A  casta.  See  bis  Travels,  chap.  xxiv.  The  Pro- 
testants have  had  the  courage  to  reject  tninsubstantiation,  although 
it  is  formally  established  by  Christ,  who  says,  **  Take,  eat;  this  it 
my  body.*'  Averoes  sui<U  *'  Anima  mea  fit  cum  philosophia,  non 
vero  cum  Christianiii,  i^ente  stolidissima,  qui  Deum  faciunt  et 
comeduui.'*  The  Peruvians  have  a  religious  ceremony,  iu  which* 
after  sacrificing  a  lamb,  they  mingle  his  blood  with  .flour,  «nd 
distribute  it  amongst  the  people.—- Alnetaase  Quest,  lib.  ii»  cap*  20. 
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unless  the  ceremony  oC  a  priest  render  it  vaKd,  and 
fnocure  it  the  sanction  ef  die  Most  High.^ 

We  see  this  Theurgy «  or  white  mi^ic,  in  the  prayers, 
ibims,  liturgies^  and,  in  sfamt,  in  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Christiaos*  We  find  it  in  their  opinion,  that 
words  disposed  in  a  certain  manner  can  influence  the 
wHl  of  God,  and  oUige  hiln  to  change  his  immutable 
decrees.  Its  efficacy  is  seen  in  exorcisms,  that  is, 
ceremonies^  in  which,  by  means  of  a  m9^  water  and 
some  mysterious  words,  it  is  pretended  that  evil  spirits 
«rhtch  infest  mankind  can  be  expelled.  Holy  water, 
which  has  taken  the  {dace  of  the  aqua  lustralts  of  the 
•Romans,  is  believed  by  certain  Christians  to  possess 
astonishing  virtues.  It  renders  sacred,  places  and 
things  which  were  profane.  In  fine,  the  Christian 
Theurgy  being  employed  by  a  pontiff  in  the  consecrsh 
tion  of  a  king,  renders  him  more  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  men,  and  stamps  him  with  a  divine  character. 

Thus  all  is  magic  and  mystery,  *  all  is  incomprelien* 
"Sible,  in  a  religion  revealed  by  God  himself,  to  en- 
lighten the  darkened  understanding  of  mankind. 


CHAP.  X. 

OF  THE  INSPIRED  WRITINGS  OF  THE  CHRISTIANS. 

Christians  endeavour  to  prove  the  divine  origin 
of  their  religion  by  certain  writings,  which  they  believe 
to  be  sacred,  and  to  have  been  inspired  by  God  him- 
self. Let  us  then  see  if  these  writings  do  really  exhi- 
bit marks  of  that  wisdom,  omniscience,  and  perfection 
which  we  attribute  to  the  Divinity. 

The  Bible,  every  word  of  which  Christians  believe 


'  The  number  of  Rossn  Cathdic  wcfsments,  leven;  a  chInh 
Htkict  insgic,  and  nrttcrioas  number. 
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10  baVe  been  dictated  by  insj^ration,  is  composed  Of 
an  incongruous  collection  of  tbe'sacred  writings  of  the 
^Hebrews/ called  the  OM  Testament;   to  which  are 
added^  a  number  of  works,  more  recent  indeed,  but 
of  equal  inspiration,  known  by  the  jnanie  of  the  New 
Testament.     At  the  head  of  this  collection  are  five 
•books  which  are  attributed  to  Moses,  who  was,  it  is 
3aid,    in  writing  them,  the  secretary  of  God^    He 
tibkerein  goes  baek  to  the  origin  of  thitlgs.  i  Heiattempts 
to  .initiate  ns  into  the  mystery  of  -the  creation  of  the 
world,  of  which  he  has  only  tbei  most  vague^nd  con- 
fused ideas.     He  betrays  at  every  word  a  profound 
Ignorance  of  the  laws  of  Nature,     God,  according  to 
Moses,  created  the  sun,  which,  in  our  planetary  sys- 
tem, is  the  source  of  light,  several  days  after  he  had 
created  the  light.     God,  who   can  be  represented  by 
BO  image,  created  man  in  his  own  image.     He  creates 
him  male  and  female ;  but,  soon  forgetting  what  he 
had  done,  he  creates  woman  from  one  of  the  ribs  of 
the  man.     In  one  word,  we  see,  at  the  very  entrance 
of  the  Bible,  nothihg  but  ignorance*and  contradiction.^ 
It  appears,  at  once,  that  the  cosmogony  of  the  He- 
brews is  only  a  tissue  of  fables  and  allegories,  incapa- 
ble of  givin?  any  true  idea  of  things,  and  calculated 
to  please  only  a  savage  and  ignorant  people,  destitute 
of  science,  and  unqualified  for  reasoning.     In  the  rest 
of  the  writings  of  Moses,  we  see  little  but  a  string  of 
marvellous  and  improbable  stories,  and  a  mass  of  ridi- 
culous and  arbitrary  laws.     The  authx>r  concludes  with 
giving  an  account  of  his  own  death.  The  books  posterior 
to  Moses  exhibit  equal  ignorance.     Joshua  stops  the 


• 

>  St.  AaguBtia  confeflses  that  there  is  no  way  of  preserving  the 
true  sense  of  the  three  first  chapters  of  Genesis  without  wronging 
religion  nnd  attributing  tilings  to  God  which  are  unworthy  of  him; 
and  declares,  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  alle<;ory.  Aug.  de 
G<^aesi,  contra  Machineos.  Origen,  also,  grants,  if  we  take  the 
history  of  tlie  Bible  hteraliy,  it  is  absurd  and  contradictory.-— 
Philo^c,  p.  12. 
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sun,  wbich  did  not  move.  SampsoD^  the  Jewish 
Hercules,  has  strength  to  overthrow  a  tempIe.^-^But 
we  should  never  fini^  the  enumeration  of  the  fables 
and  iaisehoods  of  these  books,  wbich  are  audaciously 
attributed  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  story  of  the  Ho« 
brews  presents  us  only  with  a  mass  of  tales,  unworthy 
the  gravity  of  history  and  the  majesty  of  Divinity. 
Ridiculous  to  reason,  it  appears  to  have  been  invented 
only  to  amuse  the  credulity  of  a  stupid  and  infant 
people. 

This  strai^  compilation*  is  intermii^led  with  oh* 
scure.and  unconnected  oracles,  with  which  different 
prophets  have,  £rom  time  to  time,  enriched .  Jewish 
superttitioo.  Every  thing  ia  the  Old  Testament 
breathes  enthusiasm,  fanaticism,  and  delirium,  often 
decorated  with  pompous  language.  There,  every 
thing  is  to  be  found,  except  good  sense,  good  Ic^ic, 
and  reason,  whicli  seems  to  be  absolutely  excluded 
from  the  books  which  guide  the  conduct  of  the  Hebrews 
and.  Christians. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  abject,  pnd  often 
absurd  ideas  of  God,  which  are  exhibited  in  the  Bible. 
In  this  book,  all  his  conduct  appears  ridiculous.  He 
blows  hot  and  cold,  and  contradicts  himself  every 
moment.  He  acts  imprudently,  and  then  repents  of 
what  he  had  done.  He  supports  with  one  hand,  and 
destroys  with  the  other.  After  having  punished  all 
the  human  race  with  death,  for  the  sins  of  man,  he 
declares,  by  Ezekiel,  that  be  is  just,  and  will  not  ren-^ 
der  children  responsible  for  the  iniquities  of  their 
fethers.  He  commands  the  Hebrews,  by  the  mouth 
of  Moses,  to  rob  the  Egyptians.  In  the  decalogue^ 
published  by  Moses,  theft  and  murder  are  forbidden. 
In  short,  Jehovah,  ever  in  contradiction  with  himself, 
varies  with  circumstances,  preserves  no  uniformity  of 
conduct,  and  is  represented  in  the  books,  said  to  be 
inspired  by  his  spirit,  as  a  tyrant,  which  the  most 
decided  villain  would  blush  to  be. 

When  we  cast  oUreyes  over  the  New  Testament, 
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there,  also,  we  see  nothing  icharacteristic  of  that  spMt 
of  truth  which  is  seid  to  have  dictated  this  work. 
Four  historians,  or  fabulists,  have  written  the  marvel* 
lous  history  of  the  Mesnab,    Seldom  agredng  witt^ 
respect  to  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  tliey  some* 
limes  contradict  each  other  in  the  most  pidpable  vaui^ 
ner«  -  The  genealogy  of  Christ,  given  us  by  Matthew, 
differs  widely  irora  that  given  us  by  Luke.    One  of 
the  Evangelists  says,    tmit  Christ  was  carried  into 
Effypt ;  whilst,  by  another,  this  event  is  not  even  hint^ 
ed  at.    One  makes  the  duration  of  his  mission  three 
years,  white  another  represents  it  as  only  as  many 
months.    We  do  not  find  them  at  all  better  accord 
respectitfg  die  facts  i»  geneml  which  they  r^rt; 
Mark  says  that  Christ  died  at  the  tUrd  hour,  that  is  to 
say,  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning :  John  says,  that  he 
died  at  the  sixth  hour,  that  is,  at  noon.     According  to 
Matthew  and  Mark,  the  women  who,  after  the  death 
of  Jesus,  went  to  his  sepulchre,  saw  only  one  angel ; 
whereas,  according  to  Luke  and  John,  they  saw  two. 
These  angels  were,  by  some,  said  to  be  within  the 
tomb ;  by  others,  widiout.    Several  of  the  miracles  of 
Jesus  are  also  differently  reported  by  the  Evangelists. 
This  is  likewise  the  case  with  his  appearances  after  his 
Resurrection.     Ought  not  all  these  tilings  to  excite  a 
doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Evangelists,  and  the 
reality  of  their  divine  inspirations }    What  shall  we 
sav  of  the  false  and  forged  prophecies,  applied  to 
Christ  in  the  gospel  ?    Matthew  pretends  that  Jeremy 
foretold  that  Christ  should  be  betrayed  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver ;   yet  no  such  prophecy  is  to  be  found  in 
Jeremiah.     Nothing  is  more  singular  than  the  manner 
in  which  Christian  divines  evade  these  difficulties. 
Their  solutions  are  calculated  to  satisfy  only  those  who 
conceive  it  their  duty  to  remain  in  blindness.'    Every 


*  Jerome  himself  sayc,  thot  the  qoolatioBs  of  Matthew  do  not 
agree  with  the  Greek  ver»ioD  of  the  Bible.  Erasmus  is  ohKged  to 
nonfesity  that  the  Holy  Spirit  permitted  the  Apostles  to  go  astny. 
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naif  of  ^ente  nOmlfiel^  tkat  Ub  tUd  uidiastry  ondT  so- 
phism on  eaitb  can  never  reconoiici  such  palpaUe  coni-* 
tiadiettons;  and  the  efforts  of  intei*prat^r9  serve  onlyi 
|0  shew  the  weakness  of  their  cause*  Is  it>  then^  hgfi 
subterfl^esy  subtitties^  bnd  fehehooda,  that  we  tea  to 
nmder  servide  to  God  ?  ,    .i 

.  We  find  equal  errois  and  ooiltradictiona  in  the  poBN 
Boqs  gaBeonade  md  declamatory  bombast  of  St.  Patil# 
Tbe  efHstles  and  harangues  of  this  man,  inspired  fayi 
(be  Spirit  of  God,  appear  to  be  the  enthusiastic  lanriogai 
of  a  madtaianw  The  most  kbowed  ccxmoeientariea 
hare,  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  reconcile: !  the  contnti-' 
dictions  with  which  his  work  are  filled,  and  the  iocQ&4 
sistenoy  of  his  conduct,  which  sometimes  £iivouradr 
and  sometimes  opposed  Judaism.^  We  do  not  fio4 
aurselves  more  enlightened  by  the  works  attributed  to^ 
the  other  Apostles.  It  seems  as  if  these  persons,  in-« 
spired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  came  on  the  earth  only  to 
prevent  their  disciples  from  comprehending  wh^  tbey^ 
bad  been  sent  to  teach  them. 


'  St.  Paul  himself  informs  us,  that  he  was  ravished  up  to  thcf 
third  hesTeo.  Why  was  he  transported  th»ther»  and.  what  did  be. 
learn  by  his  journey  ?  Things  unspeakable,  which  no  nan  could; 
comprehend.  What  advantage  are  mankind  to  derive  from  all 
this?  St.  Paul,  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  guilty  of  a  fttl^e-' 
hood,  in  saying  before  the  high-priest,  that  he  is  persecuted,  be-^ 
cause  he  is  a  Pharisee,  and  on  account  of  the  resurrection.  Here: 
are  two  untruths.  First,  because  Puul  was,  at  that  time,  the  most, 
zealous  Apostle  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  consequently  a 
Christian.  Secondly,  becanse  the  accusations  brought  against  him' 
did  not  refer  to  his  opinion  on  resurreciion.  If  we  know  that  thei 
Apostles  sometimes  wandered  from  the  truth,  how  shall  we  be** 
lieve  them  at  others?  Forther,  we  see  this  great  Apostle  con-» 
tinually  changing  his  counsels  and  conducts  At  Jerusalem,  he 
point-bhmk  opposes  Peter,  who  lavoured  Judaism;  whereas  he 
nfansdf  afterwards  complied  with  Jewish  rites..  In  fine,  he  olws^* 
accommodates  himself  to  'the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  be*. 
comes  all  things  to  all  men.  He  seems  to  have  set  an  example  to 
the  Jesuits,  of  their  conduct  in  the  Indies,  with  which  they  are 
rmroadied,  where  they  unite  the  worship  of  the  Pagans  to  that  of 
Christ. 
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At  the  foot  of  the  collection)  which  forms  the  NeiK 
Testament,  we  find  the  mystic  work  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John.  This  is  an  un- 
inteUigiUe  thing,  in  which  the  author  has  endeavoured 
to  collect  and  concentmte  all  the  gloomy  and  dreadful 
ideas  contained  in  the  rest  of  the  Bible.  It  exhibits  to 
the  wretehed  race  of  Man  the  awful  bnd  approacMng 
ehd'of  a  perishing  world.  It  is  filled  with  Ivdrrid  pic4 
tures,  by  gazing  on  which,  the  trembling  Christian 
becomes  petrified  with  fear  and  wonder,  indiflerent 
to  life,  and  useless^  or  an  incumbrance  to  society* 
Thus,  in  a  manner  not  unworthy  of  itself,  terminates 
this  compilation,  so  inestimable  and  adorable  to  Ohri»- 
tians^  so  ridiculous  and  contemptible  to  the  man.  of 
reason,  so  unworthy  of  a  good  and  bounteous  God  ^ 
so  detestable  to  him  who  contemplates  the  unparalleled* 
evils  it  has  occasioned  on  the  earth. 

Having  taken  for  the  rule  of  their  conduct  and  opi- 
nions  a  book  so  full  of  blasphemous  fables  and  striking, 
contradictions  concerning  God,  Christians  have  never 
agreed  in  the  interpretation  of  his  will,  or  precisely 
known  what  he  exacted  from  them.     Thus  they  have 
made  this  obscure  work  a  bone  of  contention,  an  in- 
exhaustible source  of   quarrels,  a  common   arsenal, 
where  all  contending  parties  have  supplied  themselves 
with  arms  for  mutual  destruction.     Geometricians  dis- 
pute  not  concerning  the  fundamental   principles  of 
their  science.     By  what  fiitality  does  it  happen  that 
Christian  revelation,  the  foundation  of  a  religion  oq 
which  depends  the  eternal  felicity  of  man,  should  be 
unintelligible,  subject  to  disputes,  and  often  deluge  the 
earth  with  blood  ?    To  judge  by  effects,  such  a  revela^ 
tion  ought  rather  to  be  thought  the  work  of  a  malign 
spirit,  a  genius  of  darkness  and  falseliooil,  than  of  a 
God  desirous    to  preserve,  enlighten,    and    beauliiy 
mankind. 
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CHAP.  XL 


OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALTIY. 


W.^RE  we  to  believe  Christians,  there  could  have 
been  no  true  moraJity  on  earth  before  the  coming  of 
the  founder  of  their  sect.  They  represent  the  world 
to  haviiig  been  plunged  in  darkness  and  vice  at  all 
times  and  places  where  Christ  was  unknown.  Yet 
morality  was  always  necessary  to  mankind ;  for,  with- 
out it,  no  society  can  exist.  We  find,  that  before  the 
time  of  Christ,  there  were  flourishing  and  virtuous 
nations,  and  enlightened  philosophers,  who  continual- 
Jy  reminded  mankind  of  their  duties.  The  precepts 
of  Socrates,  Confucius,  and  the  Gymnosophists  of 
India,  are  by  no  means  inferior  to  those  of  the  Mes- 
siah of  the  Christians.  We  find,  amongst  heathens, 
innumerable  instances  of  equity,  humanity,  temper- 
ance, disinterestedness,  patience,  and  meekness,  which 
flatly  contradict  the  pretensions  of  the  Christians,  and 
prove  that,  before  Christ  was  known  on  earth,  virtues 
flourished,  which  were  far  more  real  than  those  he 
came  to  teach  to  men. 

Was  a-  supernatural  revelation  necessary  to  inform 
mankind  that  societv  cannot  exist  without  virtue,  arid 
that,  by  the  admission  of  vice,  societies  consent  to 
their  own  destruction  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  a  God 
^should  speak,  to  shew  that  they  have  need  of  mutual 
aid  and  mutual  love  ?  Was  assistance  from  on  High 
necessary  to  discover  that  revenge  is  an  evil,  and  an 
outrage  upon  the  laws,  which,  when  they  are  just,  as- 
sume to  themselves  the  right  of  retribution  i  Is  not 
the  forgiveness  of  injuries  connected  with  this  princi- 
ple? And  is  not  hatred  eternalized  where  implacable 
revenge  is  exercised  ?  Is  not  the  pardoning  of  our 
enemies  a  greatness  of  soul,  which  gives  us  an  advan- 
tage over  those  who  offend  us  ?    When  wc  do  good  to 
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our  enemies  does  it  not  give  us  a  superiority  over 
them  ?  Is  not  such  conduct  calculated  to  multiply 
our  friends  ?  Does  nbf  evfery  ttian,  who  is  desirous  to 
live,  perceive  that  vice,  intemperance,  and  voluptuous- 
ness must  shorten;  the  period  of  life }  Has  not  expe- 
rience demonstrated  to  every  thinking  being,  that  vice 
is  injurious  and  detestable,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
ftee  from  its  empire,  and  that  the  practice  of  virtue  ig 
the  only  means  of  acquiring  real  esteem  and  love  f 
However  little  mankiiul  may  reflect  on  what  they 
themselves,  their  true  interests,  and  the  end  of  society 
«re,  they  must  feel  what  they  ought  to  be  to  each  other. 
Good  laws  will  render  them  good ;  and  where  these 
«xtst,  there  is  no  need  of  flying  to  heaven  for  rules  for 
-the  preservation  and  happiness  of  society.  Reason  is 
sufficient  to  teach  us  our  duties  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
What  assistance  can  it  receive  from  a  religion  by 
which  it  is  continually  contradicted  and  degraded  ? 

It  is  said,  that  Christianity,  far  from  counteracting 
-morality,  is  its  chief  support,  and  renders  its  obliga- 
tions more  sacred,  by  giving,  them  the  sanction  of 
God.  In  my  opinion,  however,  the  Christian  religion, 
instead  of  supporting  morality  renders  it  weak  and  pre^ 
carious.  It  cannot  possibly  have  any  solid  foundation 
on  the  commands  of  a  God,  who  is  changing,  partial, 
and  capricious ;  and  ordains  with  the  same  mouth,  jus- 
tice and  injustice,  concord  and  carns^e,  toleration  and 
persecution.  It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  precepts 
of  a  rational  morality,  under  the  empire  of  a  religion, 
which  makes  a  merit  of  the  most  destructive  zeal, 
enthusiasm,  and  fanaticism.  A.  religion,  which  coin^ 
mands  us  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  a  despot  who  de* 
lights  to  ensnare  his  creatures,  who  is  impbcdile  in 
his  vengeance,  and  devotes  to  flaming  destruction  aH 
wlio  have  the  misfortune  to  displease  him,  is  incom- 
patible with  all  morality.  The  innumerable  crimes 
with  whicli  the  Christian,  more  than  any  other  religion, 
has  stained  itself,  have  always  been  committed  under 
the  pretext  of  pleasing  the  ferocious  God  whom  the 


ChtMliM^  hw^»  vAnetMi  from  th3  J0W9»  The  moral 
chwKster  pf  tJiis  Godt  must,  of  oece^sity,  govern  th^ 
mwral  opoduct  oi  thorn  who  adar^e  him. 

Hence  ari9W  tbe  uncertainty  of  Chmt\an%  whetker 
jt.be  moit  ccAforfmabie  to  Uie  sptrit  of  tbw  »^ligion  to 
toleifsate,  or  to  persaenite,  tbote  who  differ  from  tbem 
in  cpwftw*  Tbe  two  p»tks  find  tbe«i$^lve8  tequnUy 
pnlboroed  in  modes  of  conduct  which  im  diwtetrically 
lapposHe.  At  mm  time:,  J^iovftb  deotoreis  h\9  d^estar 
tioq  of  idolator9,  %nd  makes  it  a  duty  to  extenninate 
tbwa }  at  wotber  time  Moaea  forbida  his  people  to 
apieak  ill  of  t^  God  of  mtions.  The  Son  of  God 
forbids  persecution*  al^  having  said  thut  torn  mvtat 
be  coridtpaiiaiad  to  enter  iiMto  his  kingdoao.  Yet,  as 
the  idea  of  a  mifen  and  cruel  God  iBakes  a  nMh 
da^)er  impresaioe  than  tbat  of  a  bouat^oiAs  on^,  triui 
Cbr«H»apa  have  geneiaUy  thought  it  their  duty  to  e^cert 
tbeif  aoal  against  tbosa  whom  they  have  suppoc^  to 
he  4dmmkB  to  ^m  God.  They  have  imagined  it  im*. 
paiaajhle  to  o&md  him  by  espousing  bis  cause  with  too 
much  ardour.  ToloiiatioD  bas  seldom  been  practised^ 
emept  by  indolent  and  pbJ^gnfialic  Christians,  of « 
te«peiiU90Kt  iittfe  analogous  to  tbat  of  tbe  God  whoni 
theyiiervie. 

Must  not  a  true  Chrisitian,  to  whose  imitation  the 
fswwp^  of  the  saints  and  heroes  of  tbe  Old  Teata*- 
ment  are  proposed,  become  ferocious  and  sanguinary  ? 
Will  be  lot  fiad  motives  for  cruelty  in  the  conduct  of 
Mcsa^ea,  who  twice  earned  tbe  blood  of  Israel  to  stream, 
a^  iaamolatod  to  his  God  more  than  forty  thousand 
yiotiMS  ?  To  justify  his  own,  will  be  xkH  appeal  to 
the  perfidious  cruelty  of  Phineas^  J^el,  and  Judith  ? 
Will  he  aot  see  David  to  be  a  monster  of  barbarity, 
fdultery,  .and  rebellion*  whicli  nevertheless  does  not 
prev^ent  bis  besing  a  man  after  God's  own  heart  ?  In 
abort,  the  whole  Bible  informs  tbe  Christian  that  his 
God  is  delighted  with  a  furious  zeal  in  his  service ;  and 
this  zeal  is  sufficient  io  close  his  eyes  on  every  spe- 
cies of  a'im^ 
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Xet  us  not,  then,  be  surprised  to  see  Christians  in* 
cessantly  persecuting  each  other.  If  they  are  at  any 
time  tolerant,  it  is  only  when  they  are  themselves  per* 
secuted,  ot*  too  weak  to  persecute  others.  Whenever 
they  have  power  they  become  the  terror  and  destruction 
of  each  other.  Since  Christianity  first  appeared  on 
earth,  its  different  sects  have  incessantly  quarrelled. 
They  have  mutually  exercised  the  most  refined  cruelty, 
Sovereigns,  in  imitation  of  David,  have  espoused  the 
quarrels  of  discordant  priests,  and  served  God  by  fire 
eAd  sword.  Kings  themselves  have  often  perished  the 
victims  of  religious  fanaticism,  which  tramples  on 
every  moral  duty  in  obedience  to  its  God. 

In  a  word,  the  religion,  which -boasts  of  having 
brought  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  towards  men^ 
has  for  eighteen  centuries  caused  more  ravages,  and 
greater  effusions  of  blood,  than  all  the  superstitions  of 
heathenism.  It  has  raised  walls  of  separation  between 
the  citizens  of  the  same  state.  It  has  abandoned  con-* 
cord  and  affection  from  families.  It  has  made  a  duty 
Of  injustice  and  inhumanity.  The  followers  of  a  God^ 
who  was  unjustly  offended  at  mankind,  became  as  un« 
just  as  he.  The  servants  of  a  jealous  and  vindictive 
God,  conceived  it  their  duty  to  enter  into  bis  quarrds 
and  avenge  his  injuries.  Under  a  God  of  cruelty,  it 
was  judged  meritorious  to  cause  the  earth  to  echo  with 
groans,  and  float  in  blood. 

Such  are  the  important  services  which  the  Christian 
religion  has  rendered  to  morality.  Let  it  not  be  said, 
that  it  is  through  a  shameful  abuse  of  this  religion,  that 
.  these  horrors  have  happened.  A  spirit  of  persecution 
and  intolerance  is  the  spirit  of  a  religion  ordained  by  a 
God,  jealous  of  his  power,  a  God  who  has  formally 
commanded  the  commission  of  murder;  a  God,  who, 
in  the  excess  of  his  anger,  has  not  spared  even  his  own 
Son !  The  servant  of  such  a  God  is  much  surer  to 
please  him  by  exterminating  his  enemies,  than  by  per* 
mitting  them  to  offend  diim  in  peace.  Such  a  God 
must  necessarily  serve  as  a  pretext  to  the  most  de^ 
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Btnlctife  excesses.  A  z^  for  his  glpiy  is  used  asi  9 
veil  to  conceal  the  passioos  of  all  impostors  and  fanatics 
who  pretend  to  be  interpreters  of  the  will  of  heaven ; 
and  the  enthusiastic  hopes  to  wash  away  the  greatest 
crimes  hy  bathing  ^is  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  ene* 
mies  of  his  God. 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  same  principles,  an 
intolerant  religion  can  be  only  conditionally  submissive 
to  the  authority  of  temporal  sovereigns,  Jews  and 
Christians  cannot  be  obedient  to.  a  temporal  govern^ 
ment,  unless  its  laws  be  conformed  to  the  arbitrary  and 
.often  ridiculous  commands  of  their  God.  But  who 
shall  decide  whether  the  laws,  most  advantageous  to 
isocietjs  are  conformed  to  the  will  of  this  God  ?  With- 
out doubt,  his  ministers,  the  confidants  of  his  secrets 
and  interpreters  of  his  oracles.  Thus,  in  a  Christiaa 
state,  the  citizens  must  be  subject  rather  to  spiritual 
than  temporal  government,  to  the  priest  rather  than 
the  magistrate.  Hence  must  arise  civil  war,  bloodr 
shed,  proscription,  and  all  that  inspires  the  human 
breast  with  horror. . 

Such  is  the  support  afforded  to  morality  by  a  reli- 
gion, the  first  principle  of  which  is  to  admit  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  that  is,  a  tyrant,  whose  fantastic  com- 
mands annihilate  every  rule  necessary  to  the.  tranquil 
existence  of  society.  This  God  creates  justice  and 
injustice,  his  supreme  will  changes  good  into  bad,  and 
vice  into  virtue.  His  caprice  overturns  the  laws  which 
be  himself  had  given  to  nature.  He  destroys  at  his 
pleasure  the  moral  relations  among  mankind.  In  his 
own  conduct  he  dispenses  with  all  duties  towards  his 
creatures.  He  seems  to  authorise  them  to  follow  no 
certain  laws,  except  those  prescribed  to  them,  in  dil^ 
ferent  circumstances,  by  the  voice  of  his  ministers  and 
prophets.  These,  when  in  power,  preach  oothing  but 
submission.  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  abridge  that 
power,  they  preach  arms  and  rebellion.  Are  they 
•weak  ?  They  preach  toleration,  patience,  and  meek- 
ness.   Are  they  strong?   They  preach  persecution, 
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t&maig^,  R^iHie,  mA  dtaeky.  They  lilwi^  find  ki 
fidJy  Writ  afj^tutidiitis  td  autltMis^  thew  itti^Mit 
modes  df  condu^.  Thi^y  find  in  thi^  otacks  (9f  fb«)t 
JQBt  and  itndintfeibl^  G^j  algtimente  amply  au^ieM 
to  JQStify  ttttionadiaAi^trieaHy  opppsite  ifi  thl^r  natun^ 
and  offence.  To  lay  the  foundation  of  ilKdlrality  otl 
Moh  a  God)  or  open  books  which  cofitaln  kw^  io  eon- 
tmdictory,  1$  to  give  it  an  unstable  base ;  it  is  feo  feumi 
It  en  the  caprice  of  those  nrhd  speak  iti  the  kiattie  of 
€tod}  it  is  to  found  it  09  the  temperametiit  of  ea^h  ^mt 
laf  his  adorers » 

MoraMty  should  befdunded  upon  ikivariabk  rules. 
A  God  who  destroys  these  r«iles  destroys  his  own  work. 
If  God  be  the  creator  of  ttan^if  he  intends  dieir  kap^ 

Ein^ss  and  preservation)  he  would  havtddiemto  bejust^ 
tiiitififne^  and  b^Mevolent^   and  aveiM  to    injustke^ 
tfiMHalicisid)  and  crtielty. 

Prom  what  has  boen  said)  We  teay  see  what  we 
tMigkt  t6  think  of  thbse  df Vines  Wiro  pretetKl  that)  Widi«- 
iMit  the  Christian  religioil  there  <^uM  be  neither  mo^ 
rality  nor  virtue  among  mankind.  The  eonterse  ^ 
this  proposition  w^uld  much  taigfaer  Approach  the 
truth ;  and  it  n^ight  be  maintained,  that  every  Gtirfs^ 
tian  who  imitates  kis  GM,  and  practises  all  his  com^- 
iMandS)  must  necessarily  be  an  immora]  pemon.  If  tt 
be  sard)  tliat  those  eommands  are  not  always  unjust, 
attd  ibat  the  Scriptures  often  breathe  benevolence)  har- 
mony,  and  equity,  I  answer,  Christians  ilnist  have  an 
inconstant  morality,  sometimes  good  and  aometimeB 
bad,  according  to  ikiterest  and  individual.  It  aippeam 
that  CbrfMians  ^teust  either  be  wholly  destitute  of  true 
ndoridyty)  or  vibrate  eontinually  frcnn  virtue  to  vide, 
and  frofti  vice  to  virtue. 

The  Christian  religion  is  but  a  rotten  pMp  to  ttora- 
litv.  It  will  not  bear'  examination,  and  every  inaii 
who  discovers  its  defects  will  be  Heady  to  belif>ve  tkat 
thie  morality  founded  on  such  a  basis  can  be  'Only  a 
^hiiilem.  Thns  We  often  behold  med,  Who  ha^ 
fi6Vch<^  the  iKK^k  beneath  the  yoke  ot' religito,  b«Mk 
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looie  M  •nee  and  ahiticlonf  tbstnselires  in  debauoherf, 
idtenipmiiieef  and  every  kind  of  vkce.  Escaping  from 
^  simry  ofBuparstiikm,  they  fly  to  cooiplete  anarchy, 
and  disbeliere  the  existence  of  all  moral  thities,  m- 
eauM  dfey  have  foiand  religion  to  be  but  a  fable. 
JieAM,  among  Chrisdana,  the  words  infidel  and  liber- 
tine hate  become  synonvmous*  All  theae  inconve- 
niencies  would  be  avoided^  if  mankind^  instead  of  be- 
flig  tainto  a  theological^  were  taught  a  natural  mora- 
lity* faatead  of  interdicting  intemperanoe  and  Tice, 
because  tbey  are  oifi?nsive  to  God  and  religion,  they 
atiould  be  prevented,  by  convincing  man  that  tbey  are 
destructive  to  his  existence,  and  render  him  contempti- 
ble in  socie(Qr  i  that  they  are  disapproved  and  forbidden 
by  reason  andnature^  who  aim  at  bis  preservation,  and 
diffsct  binA  to  take  tbe  path  tint  ieacb  to  pemnnent 
feii^ity^  Whatever  may  be  the  wiU  of  God,  and  in- 
dependently of  the  future  rewards  and  puoishmeniB 
announced  by  religion,  it  is  easy  to  prove  to  every 
man  tfaat  it  U^  in  this  world,  bis  interest  to  preserve 
his  health,  to  respect  .virtue,  acquire  the  esteem  of  bis 
fellow-creatures,  and,  in  fine,  to  be  chaste,  temperate, 
and  virtuous.  Those  whose  passions  will  not  suffer 
them  to  attend  to  principles  so  clear  and  reasonable, 
will  not  be  more  docile  to  the  voice  of  a  religion, 
which  they  will  cease  to  believe  the  moment  it  opposes 
their  misguiding  propensities. 

"Let,  then,  Ae  pretended  advantages  which  the 
Christian  religion  lends  morality  be  no  longer  boasted. 
The  principles  dmwn  from  revelation  tend  to  its  de- 
atrnetion.  We  have  frequent  cfxamples  of  Omstian 
nations,  whose  ttorsls  are  far  more  corrupted  than 
those  of  people  whom  they  style  infidels  and  heaftbens. 
The  former  ate,  at  least,  most  subject  to  rdigious  fana- 
Ifoisms  a  passion  calculated  to  Irnntsh  justice  and  all 
1^  social  virtues  from  society. 

Christianity  creates  intcrferants  and  persecutors,  who 
are  much  more  injurious  to  society  than  the  most 

debaiK)h6es.    It  is,  at  least,  certain,  tfaat 
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.  the  mosf  €hristiaD  natiobs  of  Eurofte,  are  act  those 
where  true  morality  ib  most  felt  and  practised.  In 
.Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  where  the  most  supersti- 
tious sect  of  Christians  has  fixed  its  residence,  people 
live  in  the  most  shameful  ignorance  of  their  duties* 
Robbery,  assassination,  debauchery,  and  persecution* 
are  there  carried  to  their  worst  extreme ;  and  yet  all 
men  are  full  of  religion.  Few  virtuous  men  exist  m 
those  countries.  Religion  itself  there  becomes  an  acr 
complice  to  vice,  furnishes  criminals  with  an  asylum^ 
and  procures  to  them  easy  means  of  reconciliation 
with  God.  Presents,  prayers,  and  ceremonies,  there 
furnish  mankind  with  a  dispensation  from  the  practice 
of  virtue.  Amongst  nations,  who  boast  of  possessing 
Christianity  in  all  its  purity,  religion  has  so  entirely 
absorbed  the  attention  of  its  sectaries,  that  morality- 
enters  not  into  their  thought;  and  they  think  they 
fulfil  all  their  duties  by  a  scrupulous  observation  of  the 
minutiae  of  superstitious  ceremonies,  whilst  they  are 
strangers  to  all  social  affections,  and  labour  for  the 
destruction  of  human  happiness. 


CHAP.  XII. 


0¥  THE  CHRISTIAN  VIBTUJSS. 


What  has  been  said  is  sufiicient  to  shew  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  Christian  morality.  If  we  examine 
the  virtues  recommended  in  the  Christian  religion,  we 
find  them  but  ill  calculated  for  mankind.  They  lift 
him  above  his  sphere,  are  useless  to  society,  and  often 
of  dangerous  consequence.  In  the  boasted  precepts, 
which  Jesus  Christ  came  to  give  mankind,  we  find 
little  but  extravagant  maxims,  the  practice  of  which  is 
impossible,  and  rules  which,  literally  followed,  must 
prove  injurious  to  society.    In  those  of  bis  precepts 
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tliat  are  practicable,  we  find  ncrthitig  whieb  was  not^ao 
wdl  or  better  known  to  the  sages  of  antiijuity,  with- 
out the  aid  of  revelation. 

According  to  the  Messiah^  the  wlkole  duty  of  maii 
consists  in  loving  God  above  all  things,  and  his  neigh<^ 
hour  as  himself.  Is  it  possible  to  obey  this  precept? 
Can  man  \ov6  a  God  above  all  things,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  wrathful,  capricious,  unjust,  and  implacable? 
who  is  said  to  be  cruel  enough  to  damn  his  creatures 
eternally  ?  ^  Gan  man  love,  above  all  things,  an  object 
the  most  dreadful  that  human  imagination  could  ever 
conceive  ?  Can  such  an  object  excite  in  the  human 
heart  a  sentiment  of  love  ?  How  can  we  love  that 
Which  we  dreald  ?  How  can  we  delight  in  the  God 
under  whose  rod  we  tremble  ?  Do  we  not  deceive 
ourselves,  when  we  think  we  love  a  being  so  ten^le, 
and  so  calculated  to  excite  nothing  but  horror  ?^  !> 

Is  it  even  practicable  for  mankind  to  love  their 
neighbours  as  themselves  ?  Every  man  naturally  loved 
himself  in  preference  to  all  others.  He  loves- his  M^ 
!ow-creatures  only  in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to 
his  happiness.  He  exercises  virtue  in  doing  good  t6, 
his  neighbour.  He  acts  generously  when  he  sacrifices 
his  self  love  to  his  love  for  another.  Yet  he  will  never 
love  his  feHow  creatures  but  for  the  useful  qualities  he 
finds  in  them.  He  can  love  them  no  farther  than  they 
are  known  to  him,  and  his  love  for  them  must  ever  be 
governed  by  the  good  he  receives  from  them. 

To  love  one's  enemies  is  then  impossible.  A  man 
may  abstain  from  doing  evil  to  the  person  by  whom 
he  is  injured  ;  but  love  is  an  affection  which  can  be 
excited  in  our  hearts  only  by  an  object  which  we  sup- 
posed friendly  to  us.  Politic  nations,  who  have 
enacted  just  and  wise  laws,  have  always  forbidden  in- 


'  Seoeca  ii^Sy  with  mach  tn^h,  that  a  man  of  sense  cannot  fear 
the  Gods,  beoiaae  no  man  can  lo?e  what  be  fears.  De  fienef,  4. 
The  Bible  says,  the  fear  of  the  Lord  }s  the  beginning  of  wisdom. 
I  think  It  rather  the  beginning  of  foHy^ 


sdBtiinettt  of  g«n^Q8ity»  of  gre^tum^  of  mmU  or  he* 
roism,  may  induce  mankind  to  do  good  to  those  (rovss 
whom  tliay  $ufler  tnjurie^t  By  Buck  lodans  they  exalt 
tbemaelves  ahova  ifaetr  anQOtidi,  aad  may  even  cbaog^ 
the  diapoaition  o£  their  hearta.  Thus,  ivithoiit  having 
reoourae  to  a  aupernatural  morality,  we  feel  that  it  19 
^^  our  intereat  to  stifle  ii»  our  hearts  the  luat  of  reirei^e* 
Christiana  may,  therefore,  cease  to  boast  the  forgive* 
neaa  of  injuries,  ^  a  precept  that  could  b&  given  only 
hy  their  i^od,  and  which  proves  the  diviDG  origin  of 
their  moraiity^  PythagcMsa,  long  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  had  said,  let  men  i^venge  themsetvea  ujx>n 
their  eneniies,  oaly  by  labouring  tx>  eonviurt  them  into 
firieods*  Socrates  taught  that  it  was  not  lawful  for  a 
man,  who  had  received  an  injuryt  to  jseveiige  i(  by 
doing  another  iigury* 

Christ  must  have  forgotten  that  he  q[K>ke  to  men, 
whan^  in  cider  to  conduct  them  to  perfection,  he  comr 
jMiiMJkd  them  to  abandon  their  posaessioos  to  the  ari- 
dity of  Ihe  first  who  should  demand  them ;  to  turn 
/the  other  cheek  to  receive  a  new  insult ;  to  oppose  no 
resistaiiee  to  the  most  outrageous  violence  ;  torenoimce 
the  perishable  richer  of  this  world ;  to  £xsake  bouses^ 
p09»essaons,  relationSv  a«d  friends  to  follow  him ;  and 
to  reject  even  the  most  innocent  pleasures*  Who  does 
not  see,  ia  these  sublime  precepts,  the  language  of 
enthusiasm  and  hyperbole  ?  Ave  iK)t  they  calculated 
io  diteourage  man,  and  throw  him  into  despair  ?  If 
literally  (H'actiaed,  would  they  not  prove  ruinous  to 
society } 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  momlity,  which  com- 
mands the  human  heart  to  detach  itself  from  objects 
which  reason  commands  it  to  love  ?  When  we  re-- 
fuse the  blessings  offered  us  by  nature,  do  we  not 
despise  the  benefactions  of  the  One  Supreme  ?  What 
real  good  can  result  to  society  from  the  fndaiicholy  akid 
ferocious  virtues  which  Christians  consider  indispensi- 
ble  ?    Can  a  man  contimi^  useful  to  society^  ^heu  his 
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tvrind  is  perpetually  agitated  widi  imaginary  terron, 
gloomy  ideas,  and  black  inquietudes,  which  incapaci^ 
tate  him  for  die  performance  of  his  duties  to  his  femily, 
his  country,  and  mankind  ?  If  the  Christian  adhere 
strictly  to  the  gloomy  principles  of  his  religion,  must 
he  not  become  equally  insupportable  to  himself,  and 
those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded  ? 

It  cannot  be  said,  that,  in  general,  fanaticism  and  en- 
thusiasm are  die  bases  of  the  morality  of  Christ.  The 
virtues  which  he  recommends  tend  to  render  men  un» 
social,  to  plunge  them  into  melancholy,  and  often  to 
render  them  injurious  to  their  fellow-creatures.  Among 
human  beings,  human  virtues  are  necessary;  Chris- 
tian virtues  are  not  calculated  on  the  scale  of  real  life. 
Society  has  need  of  real  virtues,  fborn  which  it  may 
derive  energy,  activity,  and  support.  Vigilance,  la- 
bour, and  flection,  are  necessary  to  femilies.  A 
desire  of  enjoying  lawful  pleasures,  and  augmenting 
the  sum  of  their  happiness,  is  necessary  to  all  man- 
kind. The  Chnstian  religion  is  perpetually  busied  in 
degrading  mankind  by  threatening  them  with  dismaying 
terrors,  or  diverting  them  with  frivolous  hopes ;  senti- 
ments equally  properto  turn  them  from  their  true  duties* 
If  the  Christian  literally  obey  the  precepts  of  his  legis- 
lator, he  will  ever  be  either  an  usdess  or  injurious 
member  of  society.* 


'  NolvrithstandiDg  the  .ealc^es  lafisbed  by  Christians  on  the 
precepts  of  their  divine  master,  some  of  them  are  wholly  contrary 
to  eq  aity  and  right  reason.  When  Jesus  says,  make  to  yourselves 
friends  in  heaven  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteoasness,  does  he 
not  plainly  insinuate*  that  we  may  take  from  others  wherewithal  to 
give  alms  to  the  poor  ?  Divines  will  say  that  he  spoke  in  parablea; 
these  parables  are»  however,  easily  unfolded.  In  the  mean  time* 
this  precept  is  but  too  well  followed.  Many  Christians  cheat  and 
swindle  during  all  their  lives,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  making  do« 
nations  at  their  death- to  churches,  monasteries*  &c.  The  Messiah, 
.at  another  time,  treated  his  mother,  who  with  parental  solicitude 
was  seekipg  him,  extremely  ill.  He  commands  his  disciples  to 
steal  an  ass.  He  drowns  an  herd  of  swine,  &c.  It  must  b^con- 
icssedy  these  things  do  not  agree  extremely  well  with  good  iHorriity. 

L 
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What  leal  advant^  can  oia&kind  djerive  from  )Akim 
jdeal  virtues,  nhich  Christians  style  evangelic,  divine, 
&c«  and  which  they  prefer  to  the  social,  humanes  and 
substantial  virtues,  and  without  virhich  they  pretepd  no 
man  can  please  God,  or  enter  into  his  glory  ?  Liet  us 
fgxamine  those  boasted  virtues  in  detail.  1^  us  see  of 
virhat  utility  they  are  to  society,  and  whether  they  truly 
jnerit  the  preference  which  is  given  them,  to  those 
which  are  pointed  out  by  reason  as  necessary  to  the 
.welfare  of  mankind. 

.  The.  first  of  the  Christii^  virtues-  is  faith,  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  the  others.  It  consists 
jn  an  impossible  conviqtion  of  the  revved  doctrines 
and  absurd  fables  which  the  Christian  religion  com- 
^oaands  its  disciples  to  belieye.  Hence  it  appears  that 
.this  virtue  exacts  a  total  renunciation  of  reaspn,  and 
impracticable  lassent  to  improbable  facts^  and  a  blind 
subpaission  to  the  authority  of  priests,  who  are  the 
ionly  guarante<es  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  and 
miracles  that  every  Christian  must  believe  under 
penalty  of  damnation. 

^  This  virtue,  although  necessary  to  all  mankind,  is, 
nevertheless,  a  gift  of  Heaven,  and  the  effect  of  a  spe* 
cial  grace.  It  forbids  all  doubt  and  enquiry ;  and  it 
deprives  mai)  of  the  liberty  of  exercising  his  reason 
and  reflection.  It  reduces  him  to  the  passive  acqui- 
escence of  beasts  in  matters  which  he  is,  at  the  same 
time,  told  are  of  all  things  the  most  important  to  his 
hapfuaess.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  faith  is  a  virtue  in- 
veifted  by  men,  who,  shrinking  from  the  light  of  r6a- 
;spn,  deceived  their  fellow-creatures,  to  subject  them  to 
.their  own  authority,  and  degraded  them  that  they 
might  exercise  an  empire  over  them.  If  ilaith  be  a 
virtue,  it  is  certainly  useful  only  to  the  spiritual  guides 
of  the  Christians,  for  they  alone  gather  its  fruits.  It 
cannot  but  be  injurious  to  other  men,  who  are  taught 
by  it  to  despise  that  reason,  which  distinguishes  tfaen 
from  brutes,  and  is  their  only  feithful  guide  hi  this 
wqpld.    Chri9tiau3,  however,  represent  this  r^asQp.  as 
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perverted,  and  an  unfftiithful  goide ;  by  \Andi  Afey 
Mem  to  intittmte  that  it  wm  not  made  for  reasonabte 
beings.  May  w^  not^  hbteever,  ask  them  how  far  tiiM 
renuiictatioii  of  reaaoh  oaght  to  be  carried  ?  Do  httt 
they  themselves,  in  certain  cases^  have  recourse  to  rea^ 
son  ?  Do  they  ^not  appeal  to  leason,  wb^n  they 
endeavour  to  provie  the' existence  of  thei^  God  ? 

B^'  this  as  it  may,  it  is  an  absurdity  to  Say  we  be*' 
Meve  that  of  whion  we  have  no  conception.  What; 
then,  ate  the  motivea  of  the  Cbtiaiian^  for  pret^fidin^ 
to  auch  a  belief?  His  conAdeiioe'  in  his  spiritual 
guides.  But  what  Is  the  foundation  of  this  confiu 
denoe?  Revelation.  On  what,  then,  is  Rev^tiott^ 
ittelf  fbunded  ?  On  the  authority  c^  spiritiral  guides; 
Such  IS  the  manner  in  which  Christians  teasori.  Theii* 
afguments  in  fevoitr  of  faith  are  compfiscfd  in  fhe^  fo!-' 
lowing  sentence.  To  believe  our  religion  it  is  Heces^ 
asvy  to  havefkith,  and  to  have  firith  you  mmt  believe 
in  our  veligion.  Or,  it  is  necessary  to  have  fsrithaW 
mady^  in  order  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of -ftiitb.^ 
.  The  phantom  Faitb  vanishes  at  the  approach  of  tbi6^ 
aun  of  Reason.  It  can  never  sustain  a  calm  exa^'na- 
rion.  Hence  it  arises,  that  eeitainf  Christian  drvifies^ 
are  so  mudi  at  enmity  with  science.  The  founder  of 
their  lel^ion  declared,  that  his  Ibw  was  made  fcr  igao-^ 
rant  men  and  children.  Faith  is  the  effect  of  a  gface^ 
which  God  seldom  grants  to  enlightened  persons,  wh(y 
are  accustomed  to  consult  their  reason.  It  is  adapted- 
only  to  the  minda  of  men  who  are  mcapabie  of  re-^ 

^  Many  divines  have  maintainedy  that  faith  without  works  is. 
tiffBeient  for  saTvatioti.  This  is  the  virtue  iihicb  is,  in  getierat,* 
most  cried  up  by  them.  It  is,  at  least,  the  one  most  necessary  to 
their  existence.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  ihsft  they  hate  en* 
deavoured  to  establish  it  by  (ire  and  sword.  Jt  was  for  the  sup* 
port  of  faith  that  the  Inquisition  burned  heretics  and  Jews.  tCings 
and  priests  persecute  for  the  establishment  of  faith.  Christians 
have  <iestroy^  those  who  were  destitute  of  faith,  in  order  to  d^ 
monttrate  to  thenr  their  err^r.  O  wondrous  virtue,  and  worthy  of 
the  God  of  mercies !  His  ministers  punish  jnankiad,  when  be 
refuses  them  his  grace ! ! ! 
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flecyod,  tendered  insane  by  ebtbusiasmi  or  iftvincibif 
attached  to  the  prejudices  of  childhood.  Science 
tnnst  ever  be  at  enmity  with  this  religion ;  for  in  propoF- 
tion  as  either  of  them  gains  ground,  the  other  must  lose. 

Another  Christian  virtuei  proceeding  from  the 
former,  is  Hope.  Founded  on  the  flattering  inomisee 
given  by  this  religion  to  those  who  render  tbeBaaellres 
wretchai  in  this  life,  it  feeds  their  enthusiasm.  It  in- 
duces them  firmly  to  believe  thai  God  will  reward,  iA 
heaven,  their  gloominess,  inutility,  indolence,  prayers, 
and  detestation  of  pleasures  on  earth.  How  can  a 
man,  who,  being  intoxicated  with  these  pompoua 
hopes,  becomes  indifferedl  to  his  own  happiness,  eon^ 
cern  himself  with  that  of  his  fellow-creatures }  The 
Christian  believes  that  he  pleases  his  God  by  render^ 
ing  himself  miserable  in  this  life ;  and  however  flatteiw 
ijig  his  hopes  may  be  for  the  future,  they  aie.here  em<* 
poisoned  by  the  idea  of  a  jealous  God,  who  codimaoda 
bim  to  work  out  his  own  salvation  tvith  fear  and  tcem* 
bling,  and  who  will  plunge  him  into  eternal  torture,  if 
he  for  a  moment  has  the  weakness  to  be  a  mad; 

Another  of  the  Christian  virtues  is.  Charity.  It 
consists  in  loving  God  and .  our  neighbour.  We  have 
i4ways  seen  how.  difficult,  not  to  say  impossible,  it  i» 
to  feel  sentiments  of  tenderness  for  any  being  whonk 
we  fear.  It  will,  undoubtedly,  be  said,  that  the  fear  of 
Christians  is  a  filial  fear.  But  words  cannot  change 
the  essence  of  things.  Fear  is  a  passion  totally  oppo* 
aite  to  love.  A  son,  who  fears  the  anger^  and  dieada 
the  caprices  of  a  father,  can  never  love  him  sincerely. 
The  love,  therefore,  of  a  Christian  to  his  God  can 
never  be  true.  In  vain  he  endeavours  to  feel  senti-- 
ments  of  tenderness  for  a  rigorous  master,  at  whose 
idea  his  heart  shrinks  back  in  terror.  He  can  never 
love  him  but  as  a  tyrant,  to  whom  his  mouth  renders 
the  homage  that  his  heart  refuses.  The  devotee  is  not 
honest  to  himself,  when  he  pretends  to  love  his  God. 
His  afiTection  is  a  dissembled  homage,  like  that  which 
tncn  are  forced  to  render  to  certain  inhuman  dcspotSt 


¥AiOy  while  they  ttead  thcfhr  sfibjeete  in  tbe'dust^  de- 
tnaad  from  them  die  exteiior  marks  of  aUaebment, 
If  some  tender^miods,  by  force  of  lUusion,  feel  senti-f 
oieiltB  of  diviiie  love,  it  is  then  a  mystic  and  Fotpaotic 
iMssion,  produced  by  a  wann  temperament,  apd  an  ar-» 
dent  imagination,  which  present  their  God  to  them 
dnsssed  in  smileSf  with  all  his  imputed  faults  conceal-- 
ed«^  The  love  of  God  is  not  the  least  incomprefaensi- 
hfe  mystery  of  this  religion. 

Charity«  considered  as  the  lo^e  of  mankind,  is  a 
virtuous  and  necessary  disposition.  It  then  becomes 
no  more  than  that  tender  humanity  which  attaches  us 
to  onr  fellows,  and  inclines  us*  to  love  and  assist  them. 
But  how  shall  we  reconcile  this  attachment  with  the 
commands  of  a  jealous  God,  who  would  have  us  to 
love  none  but  himself,  and  who  came  to  sepamte  the 
friend  from  the  friend,  and  the  son  from  the  father  ? 
According  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  it  would  be. 
criminal  to  offer  God  a  heart  shared  by  an  eartlily  obt 
ject.  It  would  be  idolatry  thus  to  confound  the  crea-« 
ture  with  the  Creator.  And  further,  how  can  the 
Christian  love  beings  who  continually  offend  hi^  God  ?; 
Beings  who  would  continually  betray  him^df  into 
effisoce?  How  can  he  love  sinners?,  J^periencei 
teaches  us  that  the  devout,  obliged  by  principle  to, 
hale  themselves,  have  very  little  more  affection  for 
otheSB.  If  this  be  not  the  case,  they  have  not  arrived, 
at  the  perfection  of  divine  love<  We  do  not  find  that 
thosCf  who  are  supposed  to  love  the  Creator  most  at^ 


*  It  it  an  ardent  nod  toider  tenprnuaent  that  producefe  mystic 
devotioo.  Hytteiriail  womea  are  those  who  commonly  love  God 
with  most  vivadty,  tbey  love  him  to  distraction,  as  they  would  love' 
a  man.  In  monasteries,  particularly  Ste.  Therese,  Madeleine  de 
Fazxy,  Mane  a  la  Coque,  (nost  of  the  devotees  are  of  this  descrip- 
tioa.  Their  ima^nation  grows  wild,  and  they  give  to  their  God, 
whom  they  paint  in  the  most  captivating  colours,  that  tenderness 
which  they  are  not  permitted  to  bestoW  on  beings  of  their  own 
species.  It  requires  a  strong  ima^oation  to  be  smittt^n  with  ai| ' 
object  uaknowo. 
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dendy,  shew  much  aflfedion  fer  bia  oieatiiiiBB.  Oa 
the  contrary,  t¥e  see  them  fill  ^  with  bitterness  all  who 
surround  ^them ;  Ihey  criticise  with  severity  the  iwlts 
of  6thers,  and  make  it  a  crime  to  speak  of  human 
frailty  with  indulgence.^  A  sincere  love  for  God  neiust 
be  accompanied  with  zeal.  A  true  Christian  mustbe 
enraged  when  he  sees  his  •  God  offended.  He  must 
arm  himself  with  a  just  and  holy  severiiy.  to  repress 
the  offenders.  He  must  have  an  ardent  denle  to  e»* 
tend  the  empire  of  his  religion.  A  zeal,  originating 
in  this  divine  love,  has  been  the  souree  of  the  terribiff 
persecutions  of  which  Christians  halve  so  often  been 

fuilty.  ^  Zeal  produces  murderers  as  weH  as  msfftyre. 
t  is  this  zeal  that  prompts  intolerant  man  to  wrest  the 
thunder  from  the  band  of  the  Most  High)  to  avenge 
him  of  his  enemies.  It  is  this  zeal  that  causes  mem^ 
bers  of  the  same  state,  and  the  same  family,*  to  detest 
and  torment  each  other  for  opinions,  and  puerile  ecie- 
monies,  which  tbey  are  -led  to  esteem  as  of  the  last 
importance.  It  is  this  zeal  that  has  a  thousand  times. 
kindled  those  •  religious  wars  so  remarkable  for  theiv 
atrocity.  •  Finally,  it  isi  this  zeal  for  religion  wUeb 
justifies  calmnny,  treason,  carnage,  and,  in  short,  the 
disorders  most  fatal  to  society*  It 'baa  always  been* 
considered  as  lawfbl  to  employ  artificie,  falsehood,  and 
force,  m  support  of  the  cause  of  God.  The  raOst 
choleric  aiM  corrupted  men  are  commonly  the  most^ 
ze^Ioiis.  l^ey  hope  that,  for  the  sake  of  dieir  zdal,. 
HeaVen  will  pardon  the  depravity  at  their  mannersy 
be  it  ever  so  excessive. 

It  is  from  an  effect  of  the  same  zeal  that  enthu- 
siastic Christians  fly  over  every  fea  and  <k>ntiBent  to 
extend  the  empire  oif  their  God  and  make  new  prosie-* 


*  Devotees  are  generally  considered  as  -seoari^ea  of  society.  A 
(Yevout  woman  has  seldom  the  talent  of  comntiating  the  \6rt  of  her 
husband  and  his  domestics.  A  gloomy  and  melancholy  religtoo' 
cannot  reader  its  disciples  very  amiable.  A  sad  and  snilen 
monarch  iiAust  have  sad  and  sullen  subjects.*  ChTistiau^  have  jadi* 
ciously  remarked^  that  Jesus  Christ  wept»  but  never  smiled. 
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lytw.  Stsmulated  by  tbis  zeal,  missionaried  gd  to 
tiouUe  the  repose  of  ivhat  tbey  call  heathen  national 
whilst  tbey  would  be  astonished  and  enraged  to  find 
iaissioQaries  fifom  those  nations  endeavouring  to  pro* 
pagate  a  new  religion  in  their  country.^ 

When  these  propagators  of  the  faith  have  had  power 
ID  their  bands,  tbey  have  excited  the  most  horrid  r&- 
bellioQS ;  and  have,  in  conquered  countries,  exercised 
cruelties  calculated  only  to  render  the  God  detestable 
whom  they  pretended  to  serve*  Tbey  have  thought 
that  men  who  have  so  long  been  strangers  lo  their  God 
eould  be  little  better  than  beasts;  and,  therefore, 
ju<%ed  it  lawful  to  exercise  every  kind  of  violence  over 
tbem.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Christian,  an  infidel  is  seldom 
worthier  than  a  dog. 

It  is  apparently  in  imitation  of  the  Jews  that  Chris* 
iian  uaticMis  have  usurped  the  possessions  of  the  inha<- 
bitants  of  the  new  world.  The  Castilians  and  Portu- 
guese had  the  same  right  to  the  possession  of  America 
aod  Africa,  that  the  Hebrews  bad  to  make  themselves 
jsasters  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  exterminate  its 
inhabitants,  or  reduce  them  to  slavery.  Have  not 
Popes  arrogated  the  right  of  disposing  of  distant  em- 
pires to  their  favourite  Monarchs  in  Europe  ?  These 
.pifinifest  violations  of  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations 
appeared  just  to  those  Christian  Princes,  in  favour  of 
v^om  religion  sanctified  avarice,  cruelty,  and  usur* 
pation.* 

'  Kambiy  Emperor  oF  China,  asked  the  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
P^kin,  what  they  would  say,  if  he  should  send  missionHries  to  their 
nation.  The  revolts  excited  by  the  Jesuits  ia  Japan  and  Ethiopia 
are  well  knowu,  A  holy  inis9ionary  has  been  heard  to  say,  that 
without  nm»kets,  missionaries  could  never  make  proselytes. 

*  St.  Augustin  says,  that  of  right  divine,  all  things  beloni^  to 
the  just.  A  maxim  which  is  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  Psalms, 
which  says,  the  just  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  the  kbour  of  the  un- 
rif^bteoaa.  It  is  known  that  the  Pope,  by  a  bull  given  in  favour  of 
the  kings  of  Castile,  Arragon,  and  Portugal,  fixed  the  line  of  de« 
marcation  which  was  to  rale  the  conauests  which  each  had  gained 
over  thetnfidels.  After  such  prmcipiesj  is  not  the  whole  earth  to 
become  a  prey  to  Chriftiaa  rapacity  ? 
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Humility  is,  also,  considered  by  Christians  aii  « 
sublime  virtue,  and  of  inestimable  value.  No  super- 
natural and  divine  revelations  are  necessary  to  teach  us 
that  pride  does  not  become  man,  and  that  it  renders 
him  disagreeable  to  others.  All  must  be  convinced^ 
on  a  moment's  reflection,  that  arrogance,  presumption, 
and  vanity,  are  disgusting  and  contemptible  qualities. 
.But  Christian  humiUty  is  carried  to  a  more  refined  ex- 
treme. The. Christian  must  renounce  his  reason,  mis- 
trust his  virtues,  refuse  to  do  justice  to  his  own  good 
actions,  and  repress  all  self-esteem,  however  well  merit- 
ed. Whence  it  appears,  that  this  pretended  virtue  only 
degrades  and  debases  man  in  his  own  eyes,  deprives 
him  of  all  energy,  and  stifles  in  him  every  desire  of 
rendering  himself  useful  to  society.  To  forbid  man- 
kind to  esteem  themselves  and  merit  the  esteem  of 
others,  is  to  break  the  only  powerful  string  that  in- 
clines them  Xo  study,  industry,  and  noble  actions. 
This  Christian  virtue  is  calculated  only  to  render  them 
abject  slaves,  wholly  useless  to  the  world,  and  make 
all  virtue  give  place  in  them,  to  a  blind  submission  to 
their  spiritual  guides. 

Let  us  not  be  surprised,  that  a  religion  which  boasts 
of  beings  supernatural  should  endeavour  to  unnaturalize 
man.  This  religion,  in  the  delirium  of  its  enthusiasm, 
forbids  mankind  to  love  themselves.  It  commands 
them  to  hate  pleasures  and  court  grief.  It  makes  a 
merit  of  all  voluntary  evils  they  do  unto  themselves. 
Hence  those  austerities  and  penances  so  destructive  to 
health  ;  those  extravagant  mortifications,  cruel  privai- 
tions,  and  gradual  suicides,  by  which  fiinatic  Chris* 
tians  think  they  merit  heaven.  It  must  be  confessed, 
all  Christians  do  not  feel  themselves  capable  of  such 
marvellous  perfections,  but  all  believe  themselves  more 
or  less  obliged  to  mortify  the  flesh,  and  renounce  the 
blessings  prepared  for  them  by  a  bounteous  God,  who, 
they  suppose,  offers  his  good  things  only  tliat  they 
may  be  refused,  and  would  be  offended  should 
creatures  presume  to  touch  th^m. 
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Reason  cannot  approve  virtues  which  are  destructive 
to  ourselves,  nor  admit  a  God  who  is  delighted  when 
manidnd  render  themselves  miserable,  and  voluntarily 
submit  to  torments.  Reason  and  experience,  without 
the  aid  of  superstition,  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that 
passions  and  pleasures,  pushed  to  excess,  destroy  us  ; 
and  that  the  abuse  of  the  best  things  becomes  a  real 
evil.  Nature  herself  inculcates  upon  us  the  privation 
of  things  which  prove  injurious  to  us.  A  being,  soli- 
citous for  his  own  preservation,  must  restrain  irregular 
propensities,  and  fly  whatever  tends  to  his  destruction. 
It  is  plain,  that  by  the  Christian  religion,  suicide  is,  at 
least,  indirectly  authorised. 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  fanatical  ideas  that, 
in  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  the  forests  and  de* 
serts  were  peopled  with  perfect  Christians,  who  by 
flyii^  from  the  world,  left  their  families  destitute  of 
support,  and  their  country  of  citizens,  to  abandon 
themselves  to  an  idle  and  contemplative  life.  Hence 
those  legions  of  monks  and  cenobites,  who,  under 
the  standards  of  different  enthusiasts,  have  enrolled 
themselves  into  a  militia,  burthensome  and  injurious 
to  society.  They  thought  to  merit  heaven,  by  bury- 
ing talents,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  their  fellow- 
citizens,  and  vowing  a  life  of  indolence  and  celibacy. 
Thus,  in  nations  which  are  the  most  faithful  to  Chris- 
tianity, a  multitude  of  men  render  themselves  useless 
and  wretched  all  their  lives.  What  heart  is  so  hard  as 
to  refuse  a  tear  to  the  lot  of  the  hapless  victims  taken 
from  that  endiantiqg  sex  which  was  destined  to  give 
happiness  to  our  own  !  Unfortunate  dupes  of  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  or  sacrificed  to  the  ambitious  views  of 
imperious  families,  they  are  for  ever  exiled  from  the 
world  !  They  are  bound  by  rash  oaths  to- unending 
slavery  and  misery.  Engagements,  contradicted  by 
ev&y  precept  of  nature,  force  them  to  perpetual  vir^ 

Einity.     It  is  in  vain  that  riper  feelings,  sooner  or 
Iter,  warm  their  breasts,  and  make  them  groan  under 
the  weight  of  their  imprudent  vows.    They  regret  their 
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voluntary  sterility,  and  find  themselves  fol^ten  iff 
society.  Cut  oft' from  their  families,  and  subjected  to^ 
troublesome  and  despotic  gaolers,  they  sink  into  a  iafe 
of  disgust,  of  bitterness,  and  tears,  in  fine,  thus  ex- 
iled from  society,  thus  unrelated  and  unbeloved,  there 
only  remains  for  them  the  shocking  consolation  of 
seducing  other  victims  to  share  with  them  the  torments 
of  their  solitude  and  mortifications. 

The  Christian  religion  seems  to  have  undertaken  to- 
combat  nature  and  reason  in  every  thing.  If  it  admits 
some  virtues,  approved  by  reason,  it  always  carries 
them  to  a  vicious  excess.  It  never  observes  that  just 
mean,  which  is  the  point  of  perfection.  All  illicit 
and  shameful  pleasures  will  be  avoided  by  every  man, 
who  is  desirous  of  his  own  preservation,  and  the  e&- 
teem  of  his  fellow-creatures.  The  heathens  knew  and 
taught  this  truth,  notwithstanding  the  depravity  of 
morals  with  which  they  are  reproached  by  Christians.^ 
The  church  even  recommends  celibacy  as  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  considers  the  natural  tie  of  marriage 
as  an  approach  to  sin.  God,  however,  declares  in 
Genesis,  that  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be  alone.  He 
also  formally  commanded  all  creatures  to  increase  and 
multiply.  His  Son,  in  the  gospel,  comes  to  afitml 
•those  laws.  He  teaches  that,  to  attain  to  perfection, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  marriage,  and  resist  the  strong- 
est desire  with  which  the  breast  of  man  is  inspired 
— that  of  perpetuating  his  existence  by  a  posterity* 
and  providing  supports  for  his  old  age  and  infirfl)ities. 

If  we  consult  reason,  we  find,  that  the  pleasures  of 
love  are  always  injurious  when  taken  in  excess ;  and 

'  Arifttotle  aud  Epictetus  reioaimended  I'hastity  of  speech. 
Metiander  said,  that  a  good  man  could  uever  cousent  to  debauch  a 
virgin  or  commit  adultery.  Tibunus  said,  casta  placeut  sn peris. 
Mark  Anthony  thanks  the  Gods,  that  he  had  preserved  his  ciiavtity 
in  his  youth.  The  Romans  made  laws  against  adnltery.  Father 
Tachard  informs  ns,  that  the  iM;tmans  forbid  not  only  dihhoue»t 
actions,  but  also  impure  thougtits  and  desires.  \^  hence  it  apiears, 
that  chastity  and  purity  of  manners  vere  esteemed  even  before  the 
Christian  religion  existed. 
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tbat  they  ve  always  criininai  when  they  prove  inju* 
rious.  We  shall  perceive^  that  to  debauch  a  woman  is 
to  condemQ  her  to  distress  aud  infamy,  and  annihilate 
to  her  all  the  advantages  of  society  ;  that  adultery  is 
destructive  to  the  greatest  felicity  of  human  life,  con- 
jugal union.  Hence  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  njar- 
riage,  being  the.  only  means  of  satisfying  our  desire  of 
increasing  the  species  and  providing  filial  supports,  is 
a  state  far  more  respectable  and  sacred,  than  the  de- 
structive celibacy  and  voluntary  castration  recommend- 
ed as  a  virtue  by  the  Christian  religion* 

Nature,  or  its  author,  invites  man,  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  pleasure,  to  multiply  himself.  He  has  un- 
iequivocally  declared,  that  women  are  necessary  to  men. . 
Experience  shews,  that  they  are  formed  for  society, 
not  solely  for  the  purpose  of  a  transient  pleasure,  but 
to  give  mutual  assistance  in  the  misfortunes  of  life,  to 
produce  and  educate  children^  form  them  into  citizens, 
and  provide  in  them  support  for  themselves  in  old  age. 
In  giving  man  superior  strength,  nature  has  pointed 
out  his  duty  of  labouring  for  the  support  of  his  family ; 
the  weaker  organs  of  his  cpmpanion  are  destined  to 
functions  less  violent,  but  not  less  necessary^.  In 
giving  her  a  soul  more  soft  and  sensible,  nature  bas^  by 
a  tender  sentiment,  attached  her  more  particularly  to 
her  children.  Such  are  the  sure  bands  which  the 
.Christian  religion  would  tear  asunder.  Such  the  bless- 
ings jit  would  wrest  from  man,  while  it  substitutes  in 
their  iplace .an  unnatural  celibacy^  which  renders  man 
selfish  and  useless,  depopulates  society,  and  which 
can  be  advantageous  onjy  to  the  odious  policy  of  some 
Christian  priests,  who,  separating  from  their  fellow- 
citizens,  have  formed  a  destructive  body,  which  eter- 
nalizes itself  without  posterity*  Gens  cBierna  in  qua 
netno  nascitur. 

If  this  religion  has  permitted  marriage  to  some  sects, 
who  have  not  the  temerity  to  soar  to  the  highest  pin- 
nacle of  perfection,  it  seems  to  have  sufficiently 
punished  them  for  this  indulgence,  by  the  unnatural 
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shackles  it  has  6xed  od  the  connubial  state*  Thusy 
among  them,  we  see  divorce  forbidden^  and  the  most 
wretched  unions  indissoluble.  Persons  once  married, 
are  forced  to  groan  under  the  weight  of  wedlock,  even 
when  affection  and  esteem  are  dead,  and  the  place  of 
these  essentials  to  conjugal  happiness  is  supplied  by. 
hatred  and  contempt.  Temporal  laws  also  conspiring 
with  religion,  forbid  the  wretched  prisoners  to  break 
their  chains.  It  seems  as  if  the  Christian  religion  ex- 
erted all  its  powers  to  make'  us  view  marriage  with 
disgust,  and  give  the  preference  to  a  celibacy  which 
is  pregnant  with  debauchery,  adultery,  and  dissolution. 
Yet  the  God  of  the  Hebrews  made  divorce  lawful,  and 
and  I  know  not  by  what  right  his  Son,  who  came  to 
accomplish  the  law  of  Moses,  revoked  an  indulgence 
so  reasonable. 

Such  are  the  perfections  which  Christianity  incol- 
cates  on  her  children,  and  such  the  virtues  she  prefers 
to  those  which  are  contemptuously  styled  human  vir- 
tues.    She  even  rejects  these,  and  calls  them  false 
and  sinful,  because  their  possessors  are,  forsooth,  not 
filled  with  faith.     What !  the  virtues  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  so  amiable,  and  so  heroic,  were  they  not  true 
virtues?    If  justice,  humanity,  generosity,  temperance, 
and  patience  be  not  virtues,  to  what  can  the  name  be 
given  ?    And  are  the  virtues  less  because  professed  by 
heathens  ?     Are  not  the  ^  virtues  of  Socrates,  Cato, 
Epictetus,  and  Antonine,  real  and  preferable  to  the 
zeal  of  the  Cyrills,  the  obstinacy  of  Athanasius,  the 
uselessness  of  Anthony,  the  rebellion  of  Cbrysostom, 
the  ferocity  of  Dominic,  and  the  meanness  of  Francis? 
AH  the  virtues  admitted  by  Christians,  are  either 
overstrained  and  fanatic,  tending  to  render  man  use- 
less, abject,  and  miserable ;  or  obstinate,  haughty,  cruel, 
and  destructive  to  society.    Such  are  the  effects  of  a 
^religion,  which  contemning  the  earth,  hesitates  not  to 
overwhelm  it  with  trouble,  provided  it  thereby  heightens 
the  triumph  of  its  God  over  his  enemies.     No  true 
morality  can  ever  be  compatible  with  sudi  a  religion. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

or  1HE  PRACTICE  AND  DUTIES  OF  THECHRISTIAK  RELIGION. 

Ip  the  Christian  virtues  be  destitute  of  solidity,  and 
produce  no  effect  which  reason  can  appitove,  we  shall 
find  nothing  more  estimable  in  a  multitude  of  incom- 
inodious,  useless,  and  often  dang;erous  practices,  which 
Christians  consider  as  their  sacred  duties,  and  by 
means  of  which  they  are  confident  of  obtaining  the 
pardon  and  favour  of  God,  and  an  eternal  abode  with 
him  in  unspeakable  glory  and  felicity. 

The  first  and  most  essential  duty  of  Christians  is 
prayer.     To  continual  prayer  their  religion  attaches  its 
felicity.     Their  God,  whom  they  suppose  to  be  over- 
flowing with  bounty,  refuses  to  bestow  his  blessings 
unsolicited.     He  grants  them  only  to  importunity. 
Sensible  to  flattery,  like  the  kings  of  the  earth,  he  ex- 
acts an  etiquette,  and  hears  no  petitions  unless  they 
are  presented  in  a  certain  form.     What  should  we  sUy 
of  a  father  who,  knowing  the  wants  of  his  children, 
should   refuse  to  give  them    necessary    food,   until 
wearied  out  with  fervent  supplications?    But  in  an- 
other view,  does  not  it  imply  mistrust  of  the  wisdom  of 
God  to  prescribe  rules  for  his  conduct  ?    Does  it  not 
imply  a  doubt  of  his  immutability,  to  believe  he  can 
be  prevailed  on  by  his  creatures  to  alter  his  designs  ? 
If  he  knows  all  things,  what  need  is  there  of  con- 
tinually informing  him  what  are  die  dispositions  and 
desires  of  his  subjects  ?    If  he  is  almighty,  how  can 
he  be  flattered  with  the  submissions,  adorations,  and 
formalities  with  which  Christians  prostrate  themselves 
before  him  } 

'•  In  one  word,  prayer  supposes  a  capricious  God,  de- 
ficient ih  memory,  voracious  of  praise,  fond  of  seeing 
his  creatures  abased  in  the  dust,  and  anxious  to  receive 
at  every  instant  the  most  abject  marks  of  their  sub- 
mission. 
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Caa  lliese  ideas,  borrowed  from  earthly  princes,  be 
with  propriety  applied  to  an  omnipotent  Being,  who 
created  the  universe  for  man,  and  desires  only  that  he 
should  be  happy  ?  Can  it  be  supposed  that  such  a 
Being,  without  equal  and  without  rival,  should  be  jea- 
lous of  his  glory  ?  Can  the  prayers  of  man  add  glory 
to  a  Being. beyond  comparison  superior  to  all  others? 
Cannot  Christians  see,  that,  in  endeavouring  to  honour 
and  exalt  their  God,  they  only  degrade  and  debase 
him? 

It  is  also  the  opinion  of  Christians,  that  the  prayers 
of  one  man  may  be  serviceable  to  others.  Partial  to 
his  favourites,  God  hears  petitions  only  from  their  lips. 
He  listens  not  to  his  people,  unless  their  ppiyers  be 
offered  up  to  him  through  his  ministers.  He  tiecomes 
a  sultan,  accessible  only  to  his  ministers,,  vizirs,  eu* 
nucbs,  and  the  women  of  his  seraglio.  Hence  the 
millions  of  priests  and  cenobites,  who  have  no  business 
on  earth  but  to  raise  their  idle  hands  to  Heaven,  and 
pray  night  and  day  for  its  ble3sing9  on  society.  Na- 
tions pay  dearly  for  these  important  services,  and  these 
pious  impostors  live  in  splendour  and  ease,  while  real 
merit,  labour,  and  industry  languish  in  misery. 

Under  the  pretence  of  devoting  himself  to  prayer 
and  other  ceremonies  of  his  worship,  the  Christian, 
particularly  in  some  of  the  more  superstitious  seels,  is 
obliged  to  remain  idle,  and  stand  with  arms  across 
during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  He  is  persuaded  that 
he  honours  God  by.  his  inutility.  Feasts  and  fasts, 
multiplied  by  the  interests  of  priests  and  the  creduUty 
of  the  people,  often  suspended  for  long  intervals  the 
labours  necessary  to  the  subsistence  of  society.  Men 
fly  to  temples  to  pray  when  they  should  stay  at  home 
and  cultivate  their  fields.  There  their  eyes  are  fed 
with  childish  ceremonies,  and  their  ears  are  filled  with 
fables  and  doctrines,  of  which  they  can  comprehend 
nothing.  This  tyrannical  religion  makes  it  a  crime  for 
the  poor  labourer  to  endeavour,  during  consecrated 
days,  to  procure  subsistence  for  a  numerous  and  iadi* 
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gent  family.     And  civil  authority,  in  concert  with  reli-  - 
gion,  punishes  those  who  have  the  audacity  to  earn 
bready  instead  of  praying  or  being  idle. 

Can  reason  subscribe  to  the  ridiculous  obligation  of 
abstaining  from  certain  aliments  and  meats  which  is 
imposed  by  some  sects  of  Christians?  In  conse* 
quenoe  of  these  laws,  people,  who  live  by  their  labour, 
are  forced  to  content  themselves,  during  long  intervals^, 
with  dear  and  unwholesome  provisions,  more  proper 
to  generate  disease  than  repair  strength. 

What  abject  and  ridiculous  ideas  must  they  entertain 
of  God,  who  believe  he  can  be  offended  by  the  quality 
of  the  food  that  enters  into  the  stomachs  of  his  crea^ 
tures !  Heaven,  however,  for  a  certain  sum  of  money 
becomes  sometimes  more  accommodating.  Priests 
have  been  continually  busied  in  straitening  the  path  of 
their  sectaries,  that  they  might  transgress  more  fre- 
quently ;  and  that  the  revenue  arising  from  their  trans- 
gressions might  thus  become  more  ample.  All  things, 
even  sin  itself,  among  Christians,  contribute  to  the 
profit  of  the  priests. 

No  religion  ever  placed  its  sectaries  in  more  com- 
plete and  continual  dependance  on  priests,  than  the 
Christian .  Those  harpies  never  lose  -  sight  of  their 
jprey*  They  take  infallible  measures  for  subjecting 
mankind,  and  making  all  contribute  to  their  power, 
riches,  and  dominion.  Having  assumed  the  office  of 
mediator  between  the  heavenly  monarch  and  his  sub- 
jects, these  priests  were  looked  upon  as  courtiers  in 
favour,  ministers  commissioned  to  exercise  power  in 
his  name,  and  favourites  to  whom  he  could  refuse  no- 
thing. Tfam  they  became  absolute  masters  of  the 
destiny  of  the  Christians.  They  gained  establishments 
and  rend^^  themselves  necessary  by  the  introductioh 
of  innumerable  practices  and  duties,  wbid3,  thouffh 
puerile  and  ridiculous,  they  had  the  address  to  make 
their  flocks  look  upon  as  indispensibly  necessary  to 
their  salvation.  They  represented  the  omission  of 
these  pretended  duties  as  a  crime   infinitely  greater 
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than  an  c^n  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  morality  and. 
reason . 

Let  us  not  then  be  surprized,  that,  in  the  most  zea- 
lous, tiiat  is  to  say  the  most  superstitious  sects,  we  see 
mankind  perpetually  infested  with  priests.  Scarcely  are 
they  born,  when,  under  the  pretext  of  waiting  away 
original  sin,  their  priests  impose  on  them  a  mercenary 
baptism,  and  pretend  to  reconcile  them  with  a  Crod 
whom  they  have  as  yet  been  unable  to  offend.  By 
means  of  a  few  words  and  magical  ceremonies  they 
are  thus  snatched  from  the  dominion  of  Satan.  From 
the  tenderest  infancy  their  education  is  frequently  en- 
trusted to  priests,  whose  principal  care  is  to  instil  into 
them  early  the  prejudices  as  necessary  to  the  views  of 
file  church.  Terrors  are  now  introduced  into  their 
minds  which  increase  during  their  whole  lives.  They 
are  instructed  in  the  fables,  absurd  doctrines,  and  in« 
comprehensible  mysteries  of  a  marvellous  religion. 
In  one  word,  they  are  formed  into  superstitious  Chris- 
tians,  and  rendered  incapable  of  being  useful  citizens 
or  enlightened  men.  Only  one  thing  is  represented 
to  them  as  necessary,  which  is  to  be  in  all  things  de- 
voutly submissive  to  his  religion.  ^'  Be  devout,  say 
his  teachers,  ^'  be  blind,  despise  thy  reason,  attend  to 
Heaven,  and  neglect  earth ;  this  is  all  thy  God 
demands  to  conduct  thee  to  eternal  felicity." 

To  maintain  the  abject  and  fanatic  ideas  with  which 
the  priest  has  filled  his  pupils  in  their  childhood,  he 
commands  them  to  come  frequently,  and  deposit  in  his 
bosom  their  hidden  faults,  their  most  secret  actions 
and  thoughts.  He  obliges  them  to  humiliate  thetn- 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  render  homage  to  his  power. 
He.  frightens  the  criminals,  and  afterwards,  if  they  are 
judged  worthy,  he  reconciles  them  to  God,  who  on  the 
command  of  his  ministers  remits  their  sins.  The 
Christian  sects  that  admit  this  practice,  boast  of  it  «s 
extremely  useful  in  regulating  the  manners  and  re- 
straining the  passions  of  men  ;  but  experience  piovcs, 
that  the  countries  in  which  this  usage  is  most  fiuthfidly 
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4>bfierrod,  .aie  dfetinguifibed  rather. for  the  .draralialipii 
.than  the  purity.of  their  manners.  By  ^uch  easy  ex- 
»piatioD8  they  ase  only  emboldened  in  vice.  The  lives 
of  Christians  are^ciraies  of  suoc^ssive  offaices  and  con- 
cessions. 3!he  priesthood  deap  the  profit  of  this  praq-^ 
4ioe,  by  means  of  which  they  exercise  an  absolute 
>dominion  over  the  consciences  of  mankind.  How 
•great  must  be  the.power.of  an  on)^  of  men,  who  pos- 
Bass  ail  .the  secrets  of  &milies,  can  kindle  at  pleasure 
,the>destru€tive  flame  of  .fanaticism^  and.  open. or  .^hut 
the  gates. of  heaven  ! 

Without  the  consent  of  his  priests,  the  Christiap 
cannot  participate  the  knowledge  of  the  mysteries  of 
his  jseligion,  ^rmn  .which  they  have  a  right  to  exclude 
.him  entirely.  This  >  privation,  however,  he  has  no 
great  reason  to  lament.  But  the  anathemas  or  excom- 
munications of  the  priests  generally  do  a  real  mischief 
to  mankind.  These  spiritual  punishments  produoe 
temporal  ^effiscts,  and  every  citizen  who  incurs  the 
disgrace  of  the  church  is  in  danger  of  that  of  the 
government,  and  becomes  odious  to  his  fellow^dtizens. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  priests  have  taken 
.imon  themselves  the  management  of  marriages. 
Without  their  consent,  a  Christian  .  cannoti  become  a 
.fotfaer.  He  must  first  submit  to  the  capricious  for- 
malities of  his  religion,  without  which  his  children 
must  be  excluded  from  the.  rank  of  citizens. 

During  alibis  life,  the. Christian  is  obliged  to  assist 
rn  the  ceremonies  of  worship  under  the  direction  of 
his  priests.  When  he .  has  performed  this  important 
duty,  he  esteems  himself  the  favourite  of  God,  and 
persuades  himself  that  he  no  longer  owes  any  &ing  to 
•society.  Thus  frivolous  practices  take  place  of  mo- 
rality, which  is  always  rendered  subordinate  to  religion. 

Wh«i  death  approaches,  the  Christian,  stretched  in 

agony  on  his  bed,  is  still  assailed  in  those  distressful 

moments  by  priests.    la  some  sects  religion  seems  tp 

-bavabeen  invented  to  render  the  bitter  death  of  man 

ten  thousand  times  moie  bitter.    A  malicious  priest 
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comes  to  the  couch  of  the  dying  man,  and  holds  be- 
fore him  the  spectacle  of  his  approaching  end,  arrayed 
in  more  than  all  its  terrors.  Although  this  custom  is 
destructive  to  citizens,  it  is  extremely  profitable  to  the 
priesthood,^  who  owe  much  of  their  riches  to  legacies 
procured  by  it.  Morality  is  not  quite  so  highly  advan- 
taged by  it<,  Experience  .proves,  that  moat  Cliristians 
live  in  securi^  and  postpone  till  death  their  reconcilia- 
tion with  God.  fiy  means  of  a  late  repentance,  and 
largesses  to  the  priesthood,  their  faults  are  expiated, 
and  they  are  permitted  to  hope  that  Heaven  will  for- 
get the  accumulated  crimes  of  a  long  and  wicked  life. 

Death  itself  does  not  terminate  the  empire  of  the 
priesthood  in  icertain  sects,  which  finds  means  to  make 
«'money  even  out  of  the  dead  bodies  of  their  followers. 
These,  for  a  sufficient  sum,  are  permitted  to  be  depo- 
sited in  temples,  where  they,  have  the  privil^;e  of 
spreading  infection  and  disease.  The  sacerdotal  power 
extends  still  further.  The  prayers  of  the  church  are 
purchased  at  a  dear  rate,  to  deliver  the  souls  of  the 
dead  from  their  pretended  torments  in  the  other  wixld, 
inflicted  for  their  purification.  Happy  they  who  are 
rich  in  a  religion,  whose  priests  being  favourites  with 
God,  can  be  hired  to  prevail  on  him  to  remit  the 
punishments  which  his  immutable  justice  had  intended 
lo  inflict ! 

Sqch  are  the  principal  duties  recommended  by  the 
Christians ;  and  upon  the  observation  of  these  they 
believe  their  salvation  to  depend.  Such  are  the  arbi- 
trary, ridiculous,  and  hurtful  practices  sul»tituted  tor 
.the  real  duties  of  morality.  We  shall  not  combat  the 
diflferent  superstitious  practices,  admitted  by  some 
sects  and  rejected  by  others ;  such  as  the  honoure  ren- 
dered to  the  memoiy  of  those  pious  fanatics  and  ob- 
scuce  contemplators  whom  Roman  pontifis  have  ranked 
amor^  the  saints.  We  say  nothing  of  those  pil- 
grimages which  superstition  has  so  often  produced,  nor 
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those  indulgeDces  by  means  of  which  sins  are  f^mitled. 
We  shall  only  observe,  ^bat  these  things  are  comaionly 
more  respected  where  they  are  admitted,  than  the 
duties  of  morality,  which  in  those  places  frequently, 
aie  wholly  unknown.  Mankind  find  their  natural  pro* 
penalties  much  less  thwarted  by  such  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  practices,  than  by  being  virtuous.  A  good  Chrish 
tian  is  a  man  who  conforms  exactly  to  all  that  his 
priests  exact  from  him;  these  substitute  blindness  and 
submission  in  the  place  of  all  virtues. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  FOLCnCAL  EFFECTS  OF  THE  CliRISTIAN  REUGION. 

After  having  seen  the  inutility  and  even  danger 
of  the  perfections,  virtues,  and  duties  proposed  by  the 
Christian  religion,  let  us  enquire  whether  its  political 
influences  be  niore  happy,  and  whether  it  can  in  reality 
promote  the  welfare  of  nations  among  whom  it  is 
established  and  faithfully  observed.  We  at  once  find, 
that  wherever  this  religion  is  admitted,  two  opposite 
legislations,  ever  at  variance  with  each  other,  establish 
themselves.  Although  this  religion  preaches  love  and 
peace,  it  soon  annihilates  the  effects  of  those  precepts 
by  the  divisions  which  it  uecessarily  sows  among  its 
sectaries,  who  unavoidably  interpret  diversely  the  am* 
biguous  oracles  announced  in  Holy  Writ.  We  find, 
that  from  the  infancy  of  religion  the  most  acrimonious 
disputes  have  continually  taken  place  among  divines. 
The  successive  ages  of  Christianity  have  been  stained 
with  schisms,  heresies,  persecutions,  and  contests, 
widely  discordant  from  its  boasted  spirit  of  peace  and 
concord ;  which  is  in  fact  incompatible  with  a  religion 
whose  precepts  are  so  dark  and  equivocal.  In  all  reli-* 
gious  disputes,  each  party  believes  that  God  is  on  its 
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siUe,  UDd  cODsequienlly  tb^y  atd  ob^fiMe.    Indeed, 
how  can  it  be  otherwise,  when'  they  c<nif6iind  fhe' 
caute  of  God  with  that  of  th^ir  owi^  vanity?   ThUd, 
mutually  avenie  to  concessibd,  the^^  quairet  and  fight 
iftitil  force  hds  decided  a  contest  in  which  they  nevier 
app^  to  reason.    In  fact,  political  authorities  have 
ever  been  forced  t6  interfere  iii  ail  the  dissensions 
which'  hbve  arisen  among  Christians.    Governments 
Jiave  always  taken  in  the  IriVolous  disputes  of  priests, 
and  foolishly  considered  them  as  objects  of  the  last 
importance.     They  have  conceived,  that  in  a  religion 
established  by  God  himself  there  could  be  nothing  of 
a  trifling  nature^.    Thus,  princes  have  armed  them- 
selves against  their  own  subjects,  whose  opinions  dif- 
fered from  theirs.     The  way  of  thinking  at  court  has 
decided  the  creed  and  the  faith  of  subjects.     Opinions 
supported  by  kings  and  priests  have  been  the  only  true 
ones.     Their  creatures  have  been  the  guardians  of 
orthodoxy,  and  were  commissioned  to  exterminate  all 
'  whom  they  chose  to  denominate  heretics  and  rebels. 

The  prejudices  of  princes  or  their  false  policy,  have 
caused  them  to  look  upon  those  of  their  subjects,  who 
differ  from  themselves  in  religious  opinions,  as  bad 
citizens,  dangerous  to  the  state,  and  enemies  to  their 
power.     If^  leaving  to  priests  the  business  of  finishing 
their  own  impertinent  disputes,  they  had  not  assisted 
their  quarrels  and  persecutions,  they  would  have  died 
aiway  of  themselves,   and  never  have  disturbed  the 
peace  of  nations.     If  those  kings  had  impartially  re- 
compensed the  good  and  putiished  the  bad,  without 
regard  to  their  worship,  ceremonies,  and  speculative 
opinions,  they  would  not  have  made  many  of  their 
subjects  such  enemi^  to  that  power,  by  which  they 
found  themselves  oppressed.     Christians  have  always 
attempted  to  reclaim  heretics  by  injustice,  violence, 
and  persecutioi).     Ought  not  they  to  have  perceived, 
that  this  conduct  was  calculated  only  to  produce  hypo- 
pocrites  and  hidden  enemies,  or  open  rebellion^  ? 
But  these  reflections  are  not  designed  for  princes, 


^ho,  from  their*  ininncy,  havlfe  b^n  filled  widi  fhliatU' 
cism  and  prejudices;  They,  instbad  of  being  actutited 
by  virtuous  motives,  have  formed  obstinate  attache 
ihents  to  frivolities,  and  impetuoui^  attlour  for  doctrines 
foreign  tb  the  welfare  of  their  states,  and  a  boundlessr 
wrath  against  all  whb  refuse  to  bend  to  thehr  despotic 
opinions.  Such  sovereigns  find  it  a  sh(H*ter  way  to 
destroy  mankind  than' reclaifn  them  by  mild  nieans. 
Their  haughty  despotism  will  not  condescend*  to  rea- 
son. Religion  assures  th^m  that  tyranny  is  Ikwftjl,* 
and  cruelty  meritoribus  when  th^yare  employedin  the 
cause  of  heft ven. 

The  Christian  religion,  in  fact,  always  makes  desi- 
pots  amf  tyrants  of  all  the  sovereigns  by  whom  it  is* 
adopted.  It  represents  them  as  gods  upon  eaitb ;  it 
causes  their  very  caprices  to  be  respected  as  the  will 
of  heaven  iteelf.  It  delivers  mankind  into  their  hands 
as  an  herd  of  slaves,  of  whom  they  may  dispose  at 
their  pleasure.  In  return  for  their  zeal  for  reli^on, 
all  the  outrages  upon  justice  that  they  can  commit  are 
forgiven,  and  then-  subjects  are  commsndedi-  under 
pain  of  the  wrath  of  the  Most  High,  to  submit  with- 
out a  murmur  to  the  sword  that  strikes-  itisfead  of  pro- 
tecting themselves.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter  of 
surprise,  that  since  the  establishment  of  this  religion, 
we  see  so  many  nations  groaning  under  devout  tyrants, 
who,  although  obstinately  attached  to  religion ^  have 
been  unjust,  licentious,  and  cruel.  Whatever  were 
the  oppressions  and  ravages  of  these  religious  Of  hypo- 
critical princes,  the  priests  have  not  failed  to  preacb 
submission  to  their  subjects:  On  the  other  ham$,  let 
us  not  be  surprised  to  see  so  many  weat  and  wicked 
princes,  support  in  their  turns  the  interest  of  a'  reli-» 
gion,  which  their  felse  policy  judged  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  theii*  authority.  If  kihgs  were  en- 
lightened, just  and  virtubd^,  and  kne#  aftd  prirclised 
their  real  duties,  they  would  have  had  no  need  of  the 
aid  of  superstition  in  govemittg  nations.  But  as  it  is 
iihtore  easy  to  confbnti  to  rites  than  to  acr]uirt  tal^tfta 
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or  practise  virtue,  this  religion  has,  io  [mnces,  too 
often  found  support  for  itsdf,  and  destruction  for  its 
enemies. 

* 

The  ministers  of  religion  have  not  had  the  same 
complaisance  for  princes,  who  refused  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause  with  them,  espouse  their  quarrels,  and  be- 
come subservient  to  their  passions.     They  have  arisen 
against  those  who  have  thwarted  their  views,  punished 
their  excesses,  touched  their  immunities,  endeavoured 
to  subject  them  to  reason,  or  repress  their  ambitious 
designs.      The  priests  on   such  occasions,   cry  out. 
Impiety!    Sacrilege!      Then   they   pretend   that  the 
sovereigi)  puts  his  hand  to  tiie  censor,  and  usurps  the 
rights  granted  them  by  God  himself.     Then  they  en- 
deavour to  excite  nations  to  rebellion.    They  arm  fana- 
tics against  sovereigns,  whom  they  declare  tyrants,  for 
having  been  wanting  in  submission  to  the  church* 
Heaven  is  always  re^y  to  revenge  any  injustice  done 
to  its  ministers.     They  are  themselves  submissive,  and 
preach  submission  to  others,  only  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  share  the  authority,  or  are  too  feeble  to  resist 
it.     This  is  the  reason  why  the  apostles,  in  the  infancy 
of  Christianity,  being  destitute  of  power,    preached 
subordination.     No  sooner  had  this  religion  gained 
sufficient   strength,  than   it  preached  resistance  and 
rebellion  ;    dethroning  some  kings  and  assassinating 
others. 

In  every  political  body,  where  this  religion  is  esta- 
blished, there  are  two  rival  powers,  which,  by  inces- 
sant contention,  convulse  and  wound  the  state.  The 
citizens  divide  into  opposite  parties^  each  of  which 
fights,  or  thinks  it  fights,  for  God.  These  contests  at 
different  times  terminate  differently^  but  the  trium- 
phant party  is  always  in  the  right.  By  attentive  exami- 
nation of  such  events,  we  shall  escape  the  dominion 
of  fanaticism.  It  is  by  stimiilating  mankind  to  enquiry, 
that  they  must  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  supersti- 
tion. liCt  mankind  think  till  they  have  thrown  aside 
their  prejudices,  and  they  will  think  justly.    The  reign 
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of  the  priesthood  will  cease  when  men  cease  to  be 
ignorant  and  credulous.  Credulity  is  the  offspring  of 
ignorance,  and  superstition  is  the  child  of  credulity. 

But  most  kings  dread  that  mankind  should  he  en« 
lightened.  Accomplices  with  the  priesthood,  they  have 
formed  a  league  with  them  to  stifle  reason,  and  persecute 
all  who  confide  in  its  guidance.  Blind  to  their  own  inte- 
rests, and  those  of  their  subjects,  they  wish  only  to 
command  slaves,  forgetting  those  slaves  are  always  at 
the  disposal  of  the  priests.  Thus  we  see  science  neg- 
lected, and  ignorance  triumphant,  in  those  countries 
where  this  religion  holds  the  most  absolute  dominion. 
Arts  and  sciences  are' the  children  of  liberty,  and  sepa- 
rated from  their  parent  they  languish  and  die.  Among 
Christian  nations,  the  least  superstitious  are  the  most 
free,  powerful,  and  happy.  In  countries  where  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  despotism  are  leagued,  the  people 
grovel  in  the  most  shameful  ignorance  and  lethargic 
inactivity.  The  European  nations,  who  boast  of  pos- 
sessing the  purest  faith,  are  not  surely  the  most  flou- 
rishing and  powerful.  Their  kings,  enslaved  them- 
selves by  priests,  have  not  energy  and  courage  enough 
to  make  a  single  struggle  for  their  own  wei&re  or  that 
of  their  subjects.  Priests,  in  such  states,  are  the  only 
order  of  men  who  are  rich  ;  other  citizens  languish  in' 
the  deepest  indigence.  But  of  what  importance  are 
the  power  and  happiness  of  nations  to  the  sectaries  of 
a  religion  who  seek  not  for  happiness  in  this  world, 
who  believe  riches  injurious,  preach  a  God  of  poverty, 
and  recommend  abasement  to  the  soul,  and  mortifica^ 
tion  of  the  flesh  ?  It  is  without  doubt  to  oblige  peo- 
ple to  practise  these  maxims,  that  the  clergy,  in  many 
Christian  states,  have  taken  possession  of  most  of 
the  riches,  and  live  in  splendour,  while  their  fellow- 
<;itizens  are  set  forward  in  the  road  to  heaven,  unin- 
cumbered with  any  burthen  of  earthly  wealth. 

Such  are  the  advantages  political  society  derives 
irom  the  Christian  religion.  It  forms  an  independent 
state  wkhin  a  state*     It  reqders  the   people  slaves. 
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Wh^  Mov^reigns  j^rp  obedient  .to  it,  It  favours  th^ir 
tjrranhy.  >When  Xhsy  are  djsob^ieot,  it  reiiders  rtbeir 
8ul>j^t3  £iPAtJ€  pnd  rebellious.  Wheo  it  accords  with 
politicajpow^r,  itc<mvulses/deba3es,  and  impoverishes 
mtipDs.;  >vt)en  not,  it  makes  citizens  uosoci^,  turbu- 
lent, iptoleriant,  and  mutinous. 

If  )vfre. examine  in.  detail  the  preeq>jts  of  this  religion, 
and  the  maxims  which  flow  from  its  principles,  we  sfaaU 
find  it  interdicts  every  thing  that  can  make  a  nation 
flourish.  We  have  already  seen  the  ideas  of  imper- 
fection  that  it  attaches  to  marriage,  and  its  esteem  of 
fiiielibacy.  These  notions  are  highly  unfavourable  to 
l^opulation,  which  is,  incontrovertibly,  the  first  aouire 
<»f  power  jn  a  state. 

Commerce  is  not  less  contradictory  to  the  spirit  of 
A  religion,  the  fouodier  of  which  pronounced  an  anar 
4hema  against  riches,  and  excluded  them  from  bis 
•kii^dom.  All  industry  is  interdicted  to  perfect  Chris- 
lians;  .they  livea  provisory  life  on  earth,  and  never 
iconcern  themselves  with  the  morrow. 

Must  it  not  be  a  great  temerity  and  sin  for  a  Chris- 
tian to  serve  in  war?  Is  not  the  man,  who  has  never 
the  right,  to  believe  himself  absolutely  .in  a  state  of 
grace,  extremely  rash  when  he  exposes  himself  to  eter- 
nal damnation  ?  Is  not  the  Christian,  who  ought  to 
have  charity  for  all  men,  and  love  even  bis  enemies, 
guilty  of  an  enormous  crime,  when  he  kills  a  man  of 
whose  dispositions  he  is  ignorant,  and  whom  he,  per- 
haps, precipitates  at  once  into  hell  ?  A  Christian  sol- 
dier is  a  monster;  unless,  indeed,  he  fights  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  Then,  if  be  dies,  *^  he  dies  a 
blessed  martyr.'' 

The  Christian  religion  has  always  declared  war 
against  science  and  all  human  knowledge.  These  have 
.been  looked  upon  as  obstacles  to  salvation.  Neither 
reason  nor  study  are  necessary  to  men,  who  are  to 
:8ubmit  their  reason  to  the  yoke  of  faith.  From  the 
confession  of  Christians  themselves,  the  fouoders  of 
their  religion  were  simple  and  ignorant  men.    Their 
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iiiisdples'inust  be  as  little  enligUtened*  as  .ti^  \^etef  to 

admit  the  fabled  and  reveries  tbey  have  rec^Lvqd  fi^m 

them..    It  has  always  been  remarked,  that  the  most 

enlightened  men  seldom  make  the  best    Christians. 

Science  is  apt  to  embarrass  faith ;    and  it  moreover 

turns  the  attention  from  the  great  work  of  saiyation, 

which  is  represented  as  the  only  necessary  one.     If 

^  science  be  serviceable  to  political  society,  ignorance  is 

-much  more  so  to  religion  and  its  ministers. .  Thos^ 

'^es,  destitute  of  science  and  industry,  were  the  golr 

den  age '  of  the!  church  of  Christ.     Then  were  kings 

dutifully  submissive  to   priests ;   then  the  coffers  of 

priests  held  all  the  riches  of  society.     The  priests  of 

a  very  numerous  sect  have  kept  &om  the  eyes  of  their 

followers*  even  thesacried  pages  which  contain  tl^e^laMM) 

x)f  their. religion.     This  conduct  is,  undoubtedly,^  very 

discreet.     Reading  the  Bible  is  the  surest  of  all  means 

to  prevent  its  being  respected.  • 

In  one  word,  if  the  maxims  of  the  Christian  reli* 
^ion  were  rigorously  and  universally  followed,  no  poli- 
tical society  could  subsist.  If  this  assertion  be  doubted^ 
listen  to  what  was  said  by! the  earliest  doctors  of  the 
church,  and  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  their  pre- 
cepts are  wholly  incompatible  with  the  power  and  prcr 
^rvation  6f  states.  According  to  Lactantius,  .  no 
.Christian  can  become.a  soldier.  According,  to  St;  Jua- 
.tin,  qo.  Christian  can  be  a  tmagistrate.  According  tp 
St.  Chrysostom,  no  Christian  can  meddle  with  cowr 
merce.  And,'  according  .to  a^  great  number,-  ^o  man 
x>ught  to  study.  In. fine,  join  these  maxims  to  thos^ 
of  Christ,  .apply  them  in  practice,  and  the  result  will 
be  a  perfect  Christian,  useless  to  bis  family,'  his  coun- 
try, and  mankind  ;  an  idle  confemplator,  unconcerned 
in  the  interests  of  this  world,  and  occupied  entirely 
with  the  other,  whither  it  is  his  most  important  busi- 
ness to  go. 

Let  us  look  into  Eusebius,  and  see  if  the  Christian 
be  ijot  a  real  fanatic^  from  whom  society  can  derive 
no  advantage.     "  The  manner  of  life,'*  says  he,   "  in 
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the  Christian  church,  surpasses  mir  present  nature, 
and  the  ordinary  life  of  man.  There* they  seek  nei* 
ther  marriages,  children,  nor  riches.  In  fact,  it  is 
^olly  foreign  to  the  human  manner  of  living.  The 
church  is  given  up  to  iein  immense  lovc^  of  heavenly 
things.  The  members,  detached  from  ^earthly  exist- 
ence, and  leaving  only  their  bodies  below,  transfer  their 
souls  to  heaven,  where  they  already  dwell  as  pure  and 
celestial  intelligences,  and  despise  the  life  of  other 
men.^  A  man  strongly  persuaded  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  cannot,  in  fact,  attach  himself  to  any 
thing  below.  Every  thing  here  is  to  him  a  cause  of 
stumbline,  and  calls  away  his  attention  from  the  great 
work  of  his  salvation.  If  Christians  were  not,  fortu- 
nately, inconsistent  with  themselves,  and  wandered 
not  incessantly  from  their  fiinatical  perfections  and  sub- 
lime speculations,  no  Christian  society  could  subsist, 
and  the  nations  illuminated  by  the  gospel  would  return 
to  their  pristine  barbarity.  We  should  see  only  wild 
beings,  broken  loose  from  every  social  tie,  and  wan- 
dering in  solitude  through  this  vale  of  tears,  vdiose 
only  employment  would  bey  to  groan,  to  weep,  and 
pray,  and  render  themselves  and  others  wr^ched,  in 
order  to  merit  heaven. 

In  fine,  a  religion  whose  maxims  tend  to  render 
mankind  in  general  intolerant,  to  make  kings  persecu- 
tors, and  their  subjects  slaves  or  rd)e]s;  a  rdigiOT, 
the  obscure  doctrines  of  which  give  birth  to  etemd 
disputes;'  a  religion  which  derases  mankind,  and 
turns  them  aside  from  their  true  interests ;  such  a  reli- 
gion, I  say,  is  destructive  to  every  socie^. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

ft 

OF  THE  CmUSlIAN  GSCBCH,  OR  FRIES1H001X 

•  <  * 

There  have  been,  in  all  ages,  men  who  know  how 
to  profit  by  the  enon  of  mankind.  Priests  of  all 
religions,  have  laid  the  foundations  of  their  greatness^ 
power,  and  riches,  on  the  fears  of  the  vulgar.  No 
idigion  has,  however,  had  so  many  reasons  as  the 
Christian,  for  subjecting  people  to  the  priesthood. 
The  first  preachers  of  me  gospel,  the  Aposdes,  are 
represented  as  divine  men,  inspired  by  God,  and 
sharing  his  ommpotence.  If  each  individual  among 
their  successors  has  not  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  in 
the  opinion  of  all  Christians,  yet  the  body  of  priests, 
or  Church,  is  never  dmndiMied  by  the  Holy  Ghost, 
but  always  illuminated  thereby,  xhey  collectively,  at 
all  times,  possess  infidlibility«  and  consequently  their 
decisions  become  perpetual  revelations,  equally  sacred 
with  those  of  God  himself. 

Such  being  the  attributes  of  the  priesthood,  this 
body  must  in  virtue  of  the  prerogatives  they  h<dd  horn 
Christ  himself  have  a  right  to  unconditional  submis^ 
sion  from  men  and  nations.  The  enormous  ^  power 
they  have  so  long  exercised  is  not,  therefore,  surprising. 
It  should  be  unlimited,  since  it  is  founded  on  the  au« 
tbority  of  the  Almighty.  It  should  be  despotic^ 
because  men  have  no  right  to  resist  divine  power.  It 
must  d^enerate  into  abuse,  for  the  priesthood  is  exer- 
cised by  men  whom  impunity  always  renders  licentious 
and  corrupt. 

In  the  infancy  of  Christianity,  the  Apostles,  com- 
missioned by  Jesus  Christ,  prMched  tne  gospel  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  novelty  of  their  doctrine,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  procured  them  many  proselytes 
among  the  vulgar.  The  new  Christians,  inflated 
with  ardour  for  their  new  opinions,  formed  in  every 
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city  particular  congr^ations,  under  the  government  of 
men  appointed  by  the  Apostles.     The  latter  having 
received  the  faith  at  first  hand,  retained  the  inspection 
and  direction  of  the  ciifferent  Christian  societies  they 
bad  fornaed.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
Bish6ps  or  inspectors,  which  are  perpetuated  in  the 
Church  to  this  day  ;^  an  origin  in  which  the  princes  of 
modem  Christianity  sufficiently  pride  themselves.     It 
is  known^that,  in  this  infant  sect,  .the  associates*  held, 
their  goods  in  common^     This  duty  appears  to  have, 
beien   rigorously  exacted  ;    for,  r  by  the  command  of 
St.  Peter,  two  new  Christians  were  smitten  .to  death, 
for  having  withheld  some  part  of  their  owq  propertj^' 
The  funds  resulting  from  this  practice,  were  at  t^e. 
disposal  of  the   Apostles;    to  this  ^  commission .  the 
Bishops,  inspectors,  or  priests  succeeded,  when  they, 
became  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  as  the  priests 
must  live  by  the  altar,  we  mav  suppose  that  they  paid* 
themselves,  and  not  illiberally,  for  their  instructions, 
out  of  the  public  treasury.     Those  who  attempted  new 
spiritual  conquests  were,  probably,  obliged  to  content 
themsdves  with  the  voluntaiy  contributions  of  their 
converts. '  '  However  this  may  be,  the  treasures  accu- 
mulated, through  the  credulous  piety  of  the  faithful, 
became  an  object  of  the  avarice  of  priests,  and  begat 
discord  among  them.     Each  one  wished  to  govern, 
and  have  die  disposal  of  the  riches  of  the  community. 
Hence  the  cabals  and  factions  which  we  find  growing 
'   yp  witli  the  church  of  God..   The  priests  were  always 
first  to  wander  from  the'  principles  of  their  religion. 
Their  own  ambition  and  avarice  always  contradict  the 
disinterested  maxims  they  teach  to  others. 


'  Saint  Jeromehighly  ditappcoved  the  disunction  of  bishops  sad 
priests  or  curates,  tie  pretends^  that  priests  and  bt^ps  were, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  the  same  thing,  l)efore,  says  he,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Devil,  there  were  destinations  in  religion.  At  this 
day,  bishops,  who  do  nothing,  enjoy  great  r even nes;  wtiileinnu- 
l^fsr«tble  xrurates,  who  laboor*  are  tiying  with  hunger. 
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,  Sd  Itag  as  the  Christian  rdigion  was  much  de{lrQSs^ 
ed  and  porseeuted,- discordant  Kshops  land  priests-o^ 
l)ated  in  secret,  and^the  noise  of  tiieir  quarrels  did  not 
spread  fer  abroad.'  Ikttwiien  Co^stantine  wished  tOt 
secure  tojiims^  aparty,  >the  obscurity  of  which  had 
favoured  its<  increase,.vQntiLnow-  become  very  name- 
rous,  jthe  face  of.'  every  -thing  in.  the  church  wa& 
changed.  Christian  leadeis,  transformed^  to  courtiers; 
and  seduced  by  authority,  fought  openly.  .  They  en« 
gaged  sovereigns  in  their. quarrels,  and  persecuted  their 
rivals.  .  Laden  by  degrees  with  riches  and  bohoursi 
they  would  no,  longer  be  i^cognized:  as  the  successors 
of  the  .poor  and  bumble  Apostles,  sent  by  Christ  to 
pilieaclL  his  doctrine. .  They  became,  princes,  and,  sup* 
ported .  by  the  strongest  arms,  opinions,  they  found 
themselves  able  to  give  laws  to  nations,  and  pot  the 
world  in  confusion. 

Under  Constantine  the  Pontificate  had  been  by  a 
shameful  imprudence  separated  from  the  empire.  The 
£mperorssoon  found  they .  had  cause  to. repent  this 
oversight.  The  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  former  misr 
tress  of  the  world,  whose  name  still  sounded  awful  in 
the  ears  of  nations,  knew  how  to  make  a  skilful  advan- 
tage of  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  invaded  by  bar- 
barians, and  the  weakness  of  Emperors,  too  remote  to 
watch  over  his .  conduct.*  By  dint  of  plots  and  in« 
trigues,  the  Roman  pontiff  at  length  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  It  was  for  him  that  £mi- 
Jius  and  Scipio  had. fought.  He  was,  in  fine,  looked' 
upon  in  the  west,  as  the  monarch  of  the  Church,  the 
universal  Bishop,  the  Vicar  of  Jesus.  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  the  infallible  organ  of  God.  Although 
these  haughty  titles  were  rejected  in  the  East,  the 
Roman,  pontiff  reigned,  without  contest,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  .Christian  world..  He  was  a  God  upon 
earth ;  through  the  imbecility  of  kings,  he  became  ar- 
biter of  their  destinies, *  and  founded  a.  theocracy  or 
divine  government,  of  which  himself  was  chiefs  and 
they  were  his  lieutenants^    When  they  had  the  auddh 
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mty  to  become  disobedient  to  him,  he  dethroned  them, 
er  excited  their  sobjects  to  rebeliioiu  In  a  word,  bis 
spirituai  arms  were,  throij^  a  long:  suGoession  of  ages, 
stronger  than  the  temporal  ones  of  his  opponents. 
Nations  had  the  stnpidity  to  obey  him,  and  the  distri- 
bution of  crowns  was  in  his  power.  To  eecure  his 
dominion  over  princes,  he  sowed  i  divisions  among 
them ;  and  his  empire  would  still  retain  it»  extent  and 
vigour,  if  a  gradual  increase. of  knowledge  had  not,  in 
spite  of  religious  opposition,  made  its  way  adiong 
mankind,  aiMi  kings,  acting  inconsistently  witb  their 
religion,  listened  to  ambition  rather  than  fluty.  If  the 
ministers  of  thef  church  have  received  their  power  fiom 
Christ  himself,  to  resist  the^  his  repfesentattvea  is,  in 
fact,  to  revolt  against  him.  Kjnj^  as  weQ  aa  aubjectSv 
cannot  throw  off  allegiance  to  God  without  a  crime. 
The  spiritual  authority  proceeding  from  God,  must,  of 
right,  have  jurisdiction  over  temporal  authority  pro- 
c^ii^  from  man.  A  prince,  who  is  a  true  Christian, 
must  become  a  servant  of  the  chureh,  and,  at  best,  the 
6rst  slave  of  the  clergy. 

Let  us  not,  then,  foe  surprized,  that,  in  the  ages  of 
Ignorance,  priests,  being  most  readily  obeyed  by  peo- 
ple, more  attached  to  heavenly  than  earthly  interests, 
were  more  powerful  than  kings.  Among  superstitious 
nations  the  pretended  voice  of  God  and  his  interests  is 
more  listened  to  than  that  of  duty,  justice,  and  reason. 
A  good  Christian,  piously  submissive  to  the  church, 
must  be  blind  and  unreasonable,  whenever  the  church 
commands  him  to  be  so.  The  power  that  has  a  ri^t 
to  render  us  absurd,  has  the  right  to  render  us  criminal. 

Besides,  those  that  derive  their  power  from  God  can 
be  subject  to  no  other  power.  Thus,  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Christian  clergy  is.  founded  upon  the  prin- 
crples  of  their  religion.  Of  this  circumstance^  they 
have  taken  care  to  profit,  and  impressed  with  this  idea, 
they,  after  being  enriched  by  the  generosity  of  kings 
and  people,  have  always  proved  ungrateful  to  the  true 
•oorces  of  their  own  opulence  and  privileges.    What 
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hdd  been  given^  tiiis  body,  through  surprize  or  impu* 
dence,  it  was  foumi  impossible  to  recover  from  their 
bands.  They  foresaw,  that  future  generations,  break- 
ing loose  fifom  the  fetters  of  prejudice,  might  tear  from 
diem  -the  donations  they  had  gained  by  the  extortions 
of  teiTor,  and  the  evils  of  imposture.  They,  there- 
fore, persuaded  mankind  that  they  held  from  God 
alone  what  had  been  given  them  by  their  fellow-mor- 
tals :  and  by  a  miracle  of  credulity,  they  were  believed 
on  their  word. 

Thus  the  interests  of  the  clergy  became  separated 
from  those  of  society.     Men  devoted  to  God,  and 
chosen  to  be  his  ministers,  were  no  longer  confounded 
with  the  profane.     Laws  and  civil  tribunals  renounced 
all  power  over  them.    They  could  be  judged  only  by 
members  of  their  own  body.     Hence  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses were  often  committed  by  them  with  impunity ; 
and  their  persons,  at  the  disposal  of  God  alone,  were 
ftacred  and  inviolable.    Their  possessions,  although 
they  contributed  nothing  to  public  chaiges,  or,  at  least, 
no  more  than  they  pleased^  were  deluded  and  en- 
laiged  by  fanatic  sovereigns,  who  hoped  thereby  to 
conciliate  the  fevour  of  Heaven.     In  fact,  those  reve- 
rend wolves  in  shepherds'  clothing,  under  pretence  of 
foeding  with  instruction,  devour^  with  avarice,  and, 
Becure  in  their  dii^ise,  fattened  on  the  blood  of  their 
flocks,  tmpunished  and  unsuspected.    From  tlieir  in« 
fltructions  for  eighteen  hundred  years  past,  what  zd^ 
vantages  have  nations  derived  ?     Have  these  infallible 
men  found  it  possible  to  agree  among  themselves,  on 
the  most  essential  points  of  a  religion,  revealed  by 
God  himself?    Strange,    indeed,   is  that  revelation, 
which  needs  continual  commentaries,  and  interpret 
tations.    What  must  be  thought  of  these  divine  writ 
ings,   which  c^ery  sect  understands  so  differently? 
Those  who  are  incessantly  fed  with  the  gospel,  do  not 
understand  these  matters  better,  nor  are  they  more 
virtuous  than  others.    They  are  commanded  to  obey 
the  Church,  and  the  Church  is  never  at  accord  with 
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city  pardcular  congr^tions,  uiider  the  government  of 
men  appointed  by  the  Apostles.     The  latter  having 
received  the  faith  at  first  hand,  retained  the  inspection 
and  direction  of  the  clifferent  Christian  societies  they 
had  fornied*    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
Bish6ps  or  inspectors,  which  are  perpetuated  in  the 
Chujrch'to  this  day  ;^  an  origin  in  which  the  princes  of 
modern  Christianity  sufficiently  pride  themselves.    It 
is  known-that,  in  this  infant  sect,. the  associates-  held: 
their  goods  in  conimon.     This  duty  appears  •  to  have 
been   rigorously  exacted  ;    for, .  by  the  command  of 
St.  Peter,  two  new  Christians  were  smitten  .to  death, 
for  having  withheld  some  part  of  tlieir  own  property^ 
The  funds  resulting  from  this  practice,  were  at  the. 
disposar  of  the   Apostles;    to  this /commission .  the 
Bishops;  inspectors,  or  priests  succeeded,  when  they 
became  successors  of  the  Apostles ;   and  as  the  priests 
must  live  by  the  altar^  we  mav  suppose  that  they  paid 
themselves,  and  not  illiberally,  for  their  instructions, 
out  of  the  pubUc  treasury.     Those  who  attempted  new. 
spiritual  conquests  were,  probably,  obliged  to  content 
themsdves  with  the  voluntaiy  contributions  of  th^ir 
converts.   '  However  this  may  be,  the  treasures  accu- 
mulated, through  the  credulous  piety  of  the  faithful, 
became  an  object  of  the  avarice  of  priests,  and  begat 
disccH-d  among  them.     Each  one  wished  to  govern, 
and  have  the  disposal  of  the  riches  of  the  community* 
Hence  the  cabals  and  factions  which  we  find  growing 
vp  with  the  church  of  God..   The  priesls  were  alwjgfs 
first  to  wander  from  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
Their  own  ambition  and  avarice  always  contradict  the 
disinterested  maxims  they  teach  to  others. 

• 

•  '  Saint  Jerome.higbly  disappcoved  the  distinction  of  bishops  an^ 
priests  or  curates.  He  pretends,  that  priests  and  bishops  w^/^> 
according  to  St.  Paul,  the  same  thing,  before,  says  be,  by  theiu- 
^tigation  of  the  Devil,  there  were  destinations  in  religion.  A*  thi» 
day,  bishops^  who  do  nothing,  enjoy  great  revenues  \  while  ino**" 
iperaUe  vurates^  who  laboiir»  are  dying  with  hunger. 
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\  Sd  Itog.as  the  Chnsiian:  religion  was  much  depr^ss^ 
ed  aod  porseeuted^rKtiscordaot  Kshops^and  prieste^cdin-* 
l)ated  in  secret^  andtthe  iioiee  of  dieir  quarrels  did  nofc 
spread  &r  jabroad.i  Ikit  niien  CctifistantiDC  wished  to*, 
secure  toiiiaiself  a  party,  the  obscurity  of  which  had 
favoured  its*  increase,..Qiitil:now;  become  very  nume- 
rous, .the  face  of-  every  'thing  in.  the  church  wa& 
changed*  Christian  leadens,  transformed  to  courtiers; 
and  seduced  by  auth<»'ity,  fought  openly. ..  They  en* 
gaged  sovereigns  in  thdr  quarrels,  and  persecuted  their 
rivals.  .  Laden  by  degrees*  with  riches  and  honours^ 
they  would  no.  longer  be  n^cognized:  as  «tfae  successors 
of  the  poor  and  humble  Apostles,  «ent  by*  Christ  to 
pneach. bis  doctrine. .  They  became,  princes,  and,  sup- 
ported .  by  the  strongest  arms,  opinions,  they  found 
themselves  able  to  give  laws  to  nations,  and  pm  the 
world  in  confusion. 

Under  Constanline  the  Pontificate  had  been  by  a 
shameful  imprudence  separated  from  the  empire.   The 
£mpemrssoon  found  they .  had  cause  to  repent  this 
oversight.     The  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  former  misr 
tress  of  the  world,  whose  name  still  sounded  av^^ul  in 
the  ears  of  nations,  knew  how  to  make  a  skilful  advan* 
tage  of  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  invaded  by  bar- 
barians, and  the  weakness  of  Emperors,  too  remote  to 
watch  over  his .  conduct.*    By  dint  of  plots  and  in- 
trigues, the  Roman  pontiff  at  length  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.     It  was  for  him  that  £mi- 
lius  and  Scipio  had  fought.     He  was,  in  fine,  looked* 
upon  in  the  west,  as  the  monarch  of  the  Church,  the 
universal  Bishop,  the   Vicar  of  Jesus .  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  the  infallible  organ  of  God.     Althoueh 
these  haughty  titles  were  rejected  in  the  East,  the 
Roman  pontiff  reigned,  without  contest,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  .Christian  world..   He  was  a  God  upon 
earth ;  through  the  imbecility  of  kings,  he  became  ar- 
biter of  their  destinies, -  and  founded  a.  theocracy  or 
divine  government,  of  which  himself  was  chiefs  and 
they  were  his  IteutenaBts*    When  they  had  the  audsh 
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city  particular  congr^tions,  under  the  government  of 
men  appointed  by  the  Aposdes.     The  latter  having 
received  the  faith  at  first  hand,  retained  the  inspection 
and  direction  of  the  different  Christian  societies  they 
had  formed.    Such  appears  to  have  been  the  origin  of 
Bishops  or  inspectors,  which  are  perpetuated  in  the 
Church  to  this  day  ;^  an  origin  in  which  the  princes  of 
modern  Christianity  sufficiently  pride  themselves. .  It: 
is  known*that,  in  this  infant  sect,  the  associates*  held: 
their  goods  in  common.     This  duty  appears  to  have- 
been   rigorously  exacted  ;    for,  r  by  the  command  of. 
St.  Peter,  two  new  Christians  were  sn^itten  .to  dei^th,- 
for  having  withheld  'some  part  of  their  own  propert}^' 
The  funds  resulting  from  this  practice,  were  at  the. 
disposal  of  the   Apostles;    to  this .  commission .  die 
Bishops,'  inspectors,  or  priests  succeeded,  when  they, 
became  successors  of  the  Apostles ;  and  as  the  priests 
must  live  by  the  altar,  we  mav  suppose  that  they  paid- 
themselves,  and  not  iiliberalfy,  for  their  instructions, 
out  of  the  public  treasury.     Those  who  attempted  new 
spiritual  conquests  were,  probably,  obliged  to  content 
themselves  with  the  voluntaiy  contributions  of  their 
converts. '  '  However  this  may  be,  the  treasures  accu- 
mulated, through  the  credulous  piety  of  the  faithful, 
became  an  object  of  the  avarice  of  priests,  and  b^t 
discord  among  them.     Each  one  wished  to  govern, 
and  have  the  disposal  of  the  riches  of  the  community. 
Hence  the  cabab  and  factions  which  we  find  growing 
up  witti  the  church  of  God..   The  priests  were  always 
first  to  wander  from  the  principles  of  their  religion. 
Their  own  ambition  and  avarice  always  contradict  the 
disinterested  maxims  they  teach  to  others. 
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•  *  Saint  Jerome  highly  diiappcoved  the  distinciion  of  bishops  and 
priests  or  curates.  He  pretends,  that  priests  and  bishops  were, 
according  to  St.  Paul,  the  same  thing,  before,  says  he,  by  the  in- 
stigation of  the  Devil,  there  were  destinations  in  religion.  At  this 
day,  bishops,  who  do  nothing,  enjoy  great  revenues ;  wliile  innu- 
iporable  trurates,  who  laboiir*  are  dying  with  hun^r. 
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,  Sd  Iteg  as  the  Christian  religion  was  much  deplress^ 
ed  and  pqrsecuted,:discordaDt  Bishops  :andpriei»t)B  cQin<» 
^ted  in  secret^  and -the  uoise  of  their  quarrels  did  not 
spread  fiir  abroad.'  Btit  i^iien  Canstantine  wished  to: 
secure  toJiimself  aparty,  the  obscurity  of  which  had 
favoured  its.  increase,,  until  now:  become  very  nume- 
rous, {he  face  of  every  -thing  in   the  church  wa» 
changed.     Christian  leadeps,  transformed  to  courtiers; 
and  seduced  by  authority,  fought  openly.  .  They  en-* 
gaged  sovereigns  in  tbdr  quarrels,  and  persecuted  their 
rivals.   :  Laden  by  degrees  with  riches  and  bohbursi 
they  would  no.  longer  be  recognized:  as  the  suocessors 
of  the  poor  and  humble  Apostles,  sent  by*  Christ  to 
pineaclv bis. doctrine..  They  became. princes,  and,  sup* 
ported .  by  the  strongest  arms,  opinions,  they  found 
themselves  able  to  give  laws  to  nations,  and  pitt  the 
world  in  confusion. 

Under  Constantine  the  Pontificate  had  been  by  a 
shameful  imprudence  separated  from  the  empire.   The 
£mperorssoon  found  they .  had  cause  to  repent  this 
oversight.    The  Bishop  of  Rome,  that  former  misr 
tress  of  the  world,  whose  name  still  sounded  a^iul  in 
the  ears  of  nations,  knew  Ivow  to  make  a  skilful  advan- 
tage  of  the  troubles  of  the  empire,  invaded  by  bar- 
barians, and  the  weakness  of  Emperors,  too  remote  to 
watch  over  his .  conduct.*    By  dint  of  plots  and  in- 
trigues, the  Roman  pontiff  at  length  seated  himself  on 
the  throne  of  the  Caesars.     It  was  for  him  that  £mi- 
Jius  and  Scipio  had  fought.     He  was,  in  fine,  looked' 
upon  in  the  west,  as  the  monarch  of  the  Church,  the 
universal  Bishop,  the   Vicar  of  Jesus .  Christ  upon 
earth,  and  the  infallible  organ  of  God.    Although 
these  haughty  titles  were  rejected  in  the  East,  the 
Roman  pontiff  reigned,  without  contest,  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  .Christian  world..   He  was  a  God  upon 
earth ;  through  the  imbecility  of  kings,  he  became  ar- 
biter of  their  destinies,*  and  founded  a.  theocracy  or 
divine  government,  of  which  himself  was  chiefs  and 
they  were  his  lieuteoaBts^    When  they  had  the  audi»- 
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fatal  opinions.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  and 
cution  will  ever  be  the  essence  of  every  sect  founded 
on  the  Bible,  A  mild  and  humane  religion  can  never 
belong  to  a  partial  and  cruel  God,  wbom  tbe.opiniona 
^f  men  can  fill  with  wrath«  Wherever  Christian  sects 
exist,  priests  will  exercise  a  power  which  may  prove 
fatal  to  the  state,  and  bodies  of  fanatical  enthusiasts 
will  be  formed,  always  ready  to  rush  to  slaaghlar, 
when  their  spiritual  guides  cry,  the  church  or  .the  cause 
of  God  ,is  in  danger. 

Thus,  in  Christian  countries,  we  see  the  tempond 
power  servilely  submissive  to  the  clergy,  executing 
their  commands,  exterminating  their  enemies,  and  sup- 
porting their  rights,  riches,  and  immunities!  In  al- 
most all  nations  where  the  church  prevails,  the  moat 
idle,  useless,  seditious,  and  dangerous  men  are  most 
Jiberally  honoured  and  rewarded.  Superstition  thinks 
she  can  never  do  enough  for  the  ministers  of  her  gods. 
These  sentiments  are  the  same  in  all  sects.^  Priests 
every  where  endeavour  to  instil  them  into  kings,  and 
to  make  policy  bend  to  religion,  in  doing  which  they 
often  oppose  the  best  institutions.  They  in  all  places  aim 
at  the  superintendance  of  education,  and  they  fill  tbeir 
adherents  with  their  fatal  prejudices  from  their  infiuicy. 

It  is,  however,  in  places  that  remained  subject  to  the 
Roman  pontiff,  that  the  clergy  have  wallowed  in  thegreat- 
est  profusion  of  riches  and  power.  Credulity  has  even 
enlisted  kings  among  their  subjects,  and  debased  them 
into  mere  executioners  of  their  will.  They  were  in 
readiness  to  unsheath  the  sword  whenever  the  priest 
commanded  it.  The  monarchs  of  the  Romau  sect, 
blinder  than  all  others,  had  an  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  clergy  of  their  church  that  generally  rendered 
them  mere  tools  of  that  body.  This  sect,  by  means 
of  furious  intoleration  and  atrocious  persecutions,  be- 
came more  numerous  than  any  other  one ;  and  their 
turbulent  and  cruel  temper  has  justly  rendered  them 
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odioud  to  the  most  reasonable,  that  \s  to  say^  least 
Cbristian  nations. 

The  Rop^ish  system  was,  in  fact^  invented  to  throw 
all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  cleigy.  Its  priests 
have  had  the  address  to  identify  themselves  with  God. 
Their  cause  was  always  his  ;  their  glory  became  the 
glory  of  God.  Their  d^isions  were  divine  oracles ; 
their  possessions  appertained  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven* 
Their  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  were  rendered  law- 
ful, because  they  were  never  actuated  by  other  motives 
than  the  intereat  of  their  heavenly  master.  In  this 
sect,  the  priast  saw  his  king  at  his  feet,  humbly  con- 
fessing his  sine,  and  beseeching  the  holy  man  that  he 
might  be  reecmciled  to  his  God.  Seldom  was  the 
priest  known  to  render  his  sacred  ministry  subservient 
to  the  good  of  mankind.  He  thought  not  of  reproach- 
ing monarchs  with  the  abuse  of  their  power,  the  mi- 
sery of  their  subjects,  and  the  tears  of  the  oppressed. 
Too  timid,  or  too  much  of  a  courtier  to  thunder  truth 
in  their  earsj  he  mentioned  not  to  them  the  insupport- 
able oppressions,  the  galling  tyranny,  and  useless  wars 
under  which  their  subjects  gro£|ned.  But  such  objects 
never  interest  the  church,  which  might  indeed  be  of 
some  utility,  if  its  influence  were  exercised  in  bridling 
the  excesses  of  superstitious  tyrants.  The  terrors  of 
the  other  world  would  not  be  unpardonable  falsehoods, 
could  they  make  the  herd  of  wicked  kings  to  tremble. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  the  object  of  the  minis- 
ters of  religion.  They  never  stickled  for  the  interest 
of  mankind.  They  always  burned  incense  at  the  altar 
of  tyranny,  looked  upon  its  crimes  with  indulgence, 
and  devised  for  them  easy  means  of  expiation.  Tyrants 
were  sure  of  the  pardon  and  favour  of  heaven,  if  they 
entered  warmly  into  the  quarrels  of  the  clergy.  Thus, 
among  the  Catholics,  priests  governed  kings,  and  con« 
sequently  all  (heir  subjects.  Superstition  and  despo- 
tism formed  an  internal  alliance,  and  united  their 
efforts,  to  plunge  mankind  into  slavery  and  wretched- 
ness.    Priests  frightened  nations  with  religious  terror, 
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^at  tfaejr  might  be  preyed  upon  by  their  sovereigns  at 
leisure;  and,  in  return,  those  sovereigns  loaded  the 
priests  with  opulence  and  power,  and  undertook,  from 
time  to  time,  to  exterminate  their  enemies. 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  subtle  geniuses  which 
Christians  call  casuists,  those  pretended  moraliats  who 
have  computed  the  number  of  sins  against  Ood  which 
a  man  can  commit  without  risking  his  salvation  ? 
These  men  of  profound  wisdom  have  enriched  Chris- 
tian morality  with  a  ridiculous  tarif  of  sins ;  they 
know  precisely  the  degree  of  wrath  wnich  each  excites 
in  the  breast  of  the  Almighty.  True  morality  has  but 
one  criterion  for  judging  the  sins  of  man ;  the  greatest 
are  those  that  injure  society  most.  The  conduct  which 
injures  ourselves  is  imprudent  and  unreasonable.  That 
which  injures  others  is  unjust  and  criminal. 

Every  thing,  even  to  idleness  itself,  is  rewarded  in 
Christian  priests.  Multitudes  of  these  drones  are 
maintained  in  ease  and  affluence,  while,  instead  of 
serving  society,  they  only  prey  upon  it.  They  are 
paid  with  profusion  for  useless  prayers  which  they 
make  with  negligence.  And  while  monks  and  lasy 
priests,  those  blood-suckers  of  society,  wallow  in  an 
^undfftice  shameful  to  the  states  by  whom  they  are 
tolerated,  the  man  of  talents,  the  man  of  science,  and 
die  brave  soldier  are  suffered  to  languish  in  indigence^ 
and  poorly  exist  on  the  mere  necessaries  of  life. 

In  a  word,  Christianity  makes  nations  accomplices 
in  all  the  evils  which  are  heaped  upon  them  by  the 
Clergy.  Neither  the  uselessness  of  their  prayers  de» 
monstrated  by  the  experience  of  so  many  ages,  the 
bloody  effects  of  their  fatal  controversies,  nor  ev^ 
their  licentious  excesses,  have  yet  been  sufficient  to 
convince  mankind  how  shamefully  they  are  duped  by 
*that  infallible  Church,  to  the  existence  of  which,  th^ 
have  had  the  simplicity  to  believe,  their  salvation 
Mtaehed. 
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CONCLUSION. 


All  which  has  hitherto  been  said,  demonstrate^^ 
ia  the  cleaiest  manner,  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
contrary  to  true  policy,  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 
It  can  be  advanti^;eous  only  to  ignorant  and  vicious 
princes,  who  are  desirous  to  rei^n  over  slaves,  anc| 
who,  in  order  to  strip  and  tyrannize  over  them  with 
impunity,  form  a  le^ue  with  the  priesthood,  whose 
fuBction  it  has  ever  been  to  deceive  in  the  name  of 
heaven.    But  such  imprudent  princes  should  remem- 
ber, diat,  in  order  to  succeed  in  their  projects,  they 
must  themselves  become  the  slaves  of  ibe  {H^iesthood* 
who  (should  the  former  fail  in  due  submission,  or  re- 
fuse to  be  subservient  to  their  passions)  will  infidlibly 
turn  their  sacred  arms  against  their  royal  heads. 

We  have  seen,  above,  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  noty  on  account  of  its  fanatic  virtues,  blind  zeali 
aiid  pretended  perfections,  the  less  injurious  to  sound 
mcHvlity,  right  reason,  the  happiness  of  individuals^ 
and  domestic  harmony.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  a 
Christian,  who  proposes  to  himself  as  a  model,  a 
gloomy  and  suffering  God,  must  take  pains  to  afflict 
and  render  himsdf  wretched.  If  this  world  be  only 
a  passcyse,  if  this  life  be  only  a  pilgrimage,  it  must 
be  ridicfilous  for  a  n^an  to  attuch  himself  to  aav  thing 
here  below.  If  his  God  be  offended  with  either  the 
actions  or  opnions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  he  must 
do  every  thing  in  his  power  to  punish  them  with  sev^ 
rity,  or  be  wanting  in  zeal  and  affection  to  his  God. 
A  good  Cbrietian  must  fly  the  world,  or  become  a  tor- 
ment to  himself  and  others. 

These  reflections  are  sufficient  to  answer  those  who 
pretend  that  the  Christian  religion  is  the  foundation  of 
tru^  policy  and  mcnrality,  and  that  where  it  is  not  pro* 
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fessed,  there  can  be  neither  good  men  nor  good  citizens. 
The  converse  of  this  proposition  is  undoubtedly  much 
truer;  for  we  may  assert,  that  a  perfect  Christian, 
who  conforms  to  all  the  principles  of  his  religion,  who 
faithfully  imitates  the  divine  men  proposed  to  him  as  a 
model,  and  practises  their  austerities  in  solitude,  or 
carries  their  fanatic  enthusiasm  and  bigotry  into  so- 
ciety, must  be  either  useless  to  mankind,  or  a  trouble- 
some and  dangerous  citizen.^ 

Were  we  to  believe  the  advocates  of  the  ChristiaD 
religion,  it  would  appear,  that  no  morality  can  exist 
where  this  religion  is  not  established.  \et  we  may 
perceive,  at  a  single  glance,  that  there  are  virtues  in 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  No  political  society  could 
exist  without  them.  Among  the  Chinese,  the  Indians, 
and  the  Mahometans,  there  are^  undoubtedly,  good 
citizens,  tender  fathers,  affectionate  husbands,  and 
dutiful  children.  And  good  people  there,  as  well  as 
with  us,  would  be  more  ntrmerous,  if  they  were  go- 
verned by  a  wise  policy,  which,  instead  of  causing 
children  to  be  taught  a  senseless  religion,  should  give 
them  equitable  laws,  teach  them  a  pure  morality  uncon- 
taminated  with  fanaticism,  deter  them  from  vice  by 
suitable  punishments,  •  and  invite  them  to  the  practice 
of  virtue  by  proper  rewards. 

In  truth,  it  seems  (I  repeat  it)  that  religion  has  been 
invented  to  relieve  governments  from  the  care  of 
being  just,  and  reigning  over  equitable  laws.  Religion 
18  the  art  of  inspiring  mankind  with  an  enthusiasm, 
which  18  designed  to  divert  their  attention  from  the 

• 

'  The  clergy  iucessantlv  cry  out  against  uobelievere  aod  philoto- 
phere,  whom  they  style  ^angeroos  subjects.  Yet,  if  we  open  his- 
tory, we  do  not  find  that  philosophers  are  those  who  have  enibrmled 
states  aod  empires;  but  that  such  events* have  generally  been  pro- 
duced by  the  religious*  The  Dominican,  who  poisoned  the  em- 
peror Henrv  XI.  James  Clement,  and  Ruvaillac,  were  not  unbe- 
lievers. Tney  were  not  philosophers,  but  fanatic  Christians,  who 
led  Charles  I.  to  the  scaflbld.  It  was  the  minister  Gomare,  and  not 
Spinosa,  who  set  Holland  on  fire,  &c. 
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^vils  with  which  they  are  overwhehned  by  those  who 
govern  them.  By  means  of  the  invisible  powers  with 
wfajch  they  are  threatened,  they  are  forced  to  suffer  in 
silence  the  miseries  with  which  they  are  afflicted  by 
visible  ones.  They  are  taught  to  hope  thM,  if  they 
consent  to  become  miserable  in  this  world,  they  will 
for  that  reason  be  happy  in^the  next« 

Thus  religion  has  become  the  most  powerful  sup^ 
port  of  a  shameful  and  iniquitous  policy,  which  holds 
it  necessary  to  deceive  mankind,  that  they  may  the 
more  easily  be  governed.     Far  from  enlightened  and 
virtuous  governments  be  resources  so  base  !     Let  them 
learn  their  true  interests,  and  know  that  these  cannot 
be  separated  from  that  of  the  people.     Let  them  know 
that  no  state  can  be  truly  potent,  except  the  citizens 
who  compose  it  be  courageous,  active,   industrious^ 
Virtuous,  and  attached    to  their  govemoient.      Let 
governments  know,  that  the  attachment  of  their  con-^ 
stituents  can  have  no  other  foundation  than  the  happi-^ 
ness  which  the  former  procures  the  latter.     If  govern-* 
'ments  were  penetrated  with  these  important  truths, 
they  would  need  the  aid  of  neither  religion  nor  priests. 
het  them  be  just  and  equttable^-let  them  be  careful  to 
reward  talents  and  virtue,  to  discourage  inutility  and 
punish  vice,  and  their  states  will  soon  be  filled  wi^ 
worthy  and  sensible  citizens,  who  will  feel  it  their  own 
interest  to  serve  and  defend  their  country,  and  sup-* 
port  the  government  which  is  the  instrument  of  their 
felicity.     They  will  do  their  duties,  without  the  in- 
fluence of  revelation,   or  mysteries  of  paradise   or 
heU. 

Morality  will  be  preached  in  vain,  if  it  is  liot  sup- 
porM  by  the  example  of  influential  characters.  It 
MODgs  to  magistrates  to  teach  morality,  by  practising 
it,  by  inciting  to  virtue,  and  repressing  vice  in  every 
form.  Their  power  is  weakened  the  moment  they  suf- 
fer a  power  to  arise,  in  the  state,  whose  influence  is 
ex)erted  to  render  morality  subservient  to  superstition 
and^biaticism.     In  states  indiere  education  is  entrusted 
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to  a  fanatic,  enthuBiastic  clergy,  we  find  citizens  over- 
whelmed with  superstition,  and  destitute  of  every  vir- 
tue, except  a  blind  faith,  a  ferocious  zeal,  a  ridicu- 
lous submission  to  puerile  ceremonies,  and,  in  one  word, 
fantastic  notions,  which  never  render  them  better  men. 
Notwithstanding  the  happy  influences  attributed  to  the 
Christian  religion,  do  we  find  more  virtues  in  those 
who  profess  it,  than  in  those  who  are  strangers  to  it  ? 
Are  the  men,  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  even  a  Deityv 
more  honest  than  others?  Among  Christians,  im- 
pressed with  their  religion,  one  would  imagine  we 
should  search  in  vain  for  rapine,  fornication,  adultery, 
and  oppression.  Among  the  orthodox  courtiers,  who 
surround  Christian  thrones,  do  we  see  intrigues, 
calumny,  or  perfidy?  Among  the  clergy,  who  an-^ 
liouiloe  to  others  such  redoubtable  dogmas,  and  such 
lerrible  chastisements,  do  we  find  crimes  that  shun 
the  day,  and  every  species  of  iniquity  ?  All  these 
men  are  Christians,  who,  unbridled  by  tbeir  religion^ 
continually  violate  the  plainest  duties  oif  morality,  and 
knowingly  offend  a  God,  whom  they  are  conscious  of 
having  irritated.  Yet  they  flatter  themselves  that  they 
shall  be  able,  by  a  ti^y  repentance  at  death,  to  ap- 
pease that  divine  justice  which  they  have  insulted  dttf« 
ing  the  whole  course  of  their  lives. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  not  deny,  that  the 
Christian  religion  sometimes  proves  a  restraint  to 
timorous  minds,  which  are  incapable  of  that  fanaticism^ 
and  destitute  of  that  destructive  energy,  which  lead 
to  the  commission  of  great  crimes.  But  such  minds 
would  have  been  honest  and  harmless  without  this 
restraint.  The  fear  of  rendering  tliemselves  odious  to 
qdankind,  of  incurring  contempt,  and  losing  their 
rotation,  would  have  been  a  chain  of  equal  streiietb^ 
on  the  actions  of  such  men.  Those  who  are  so  blind 
as  to  tread  tbeae  consid^Mitions  under  foot,  would 
ii^ver  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  m^enaees  of  sdigioii. 

Every  man^  who  has  received  a  proper  educalMNit, 
experiences  witliin  himself  a  painful   sentiment  cf 
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mingled  shame  and  fear,  whenever  he  doiU  himself 
with  the  guilt  of  a  dishonest  action.  He  even  con- 
demns himsetf  frequently,  with  greatar  severity  thai! 
others  do.  He  dreads,  and  shuns  the  eyes  of  his  fel-* 
I  ow-creatures ;  he  even  wishes  to  fly  from  himself. 
This  is  what  constitutes  remorse. 

In  a  word,  Christianity  puts  no  restraint  upon  the 
passions  of  mankind,  which  might  not  be  more  effica^ 
ciously  applied  to  them  by  reason,  education,  and 
sound  morality.  If  the  wicked  were  sure  of  being 
punished,  as  often  as  they  think  of  committing  dis* 
honest  actions,  they  would  be  forced  to  desist.  In  a 
society  well  constituted,  contempt  will  always  follow 
vice,  and  crimes  will  produce  punishment.  Education, 
guided  only  by  the  good  of  society,  ought  ever  to 
teach  mankind  to  esteem  themselves,  to  dread  the  con- 
tempt of  others,  and  fear  in&my  more  than  death 
itaelf.  But  thia  kind  of  morality  can  never  be  con- 
sistent with  a  religion  which  commands  men  to  de- 
spise themselves,  avoid  the  esteem  of  others,  and  at- 
tempt to>  please  only  a  God,  whose  conduct  is  inexpli- 
eable« 

In  fine,  if  the  Christian  religion  be,  as  is  pretended, 
a  restraint  to  the  crimes  of  men,  if  it  produces  salu- 
tary effects  on  some  individuals  ;  can  these  advan- 
tages, so  rare,  so  weak  and  doubtful,  be  compared 
with  the  eindent  and  immense  evils  which  this  religion 
has  produced  on  the  earth  ?  Can  some  few  trifling 
crimes  prevented,  some  conversions  useless  to  society^ 
some  9teril  and  tatdy  repentances,  enter  into  the  ba^ 
lance  against  llie  continual  dissensions,  bloody  wars, 
horrid  massacres,  persecutions,  and  cruelties,  of  which 
the  Christian  religion  has  been  a  continual  cause  and 
pretext  }•  Foir  one  secret  sinful  thought  suppressed  by 
it,  diere  are  even  whole  nations  armed  for  reciprocal 
destruction ;  the  hearts  of  millions  of  fanatics  are 
inflamed ;  families  and  states  are  plunged  into  con- 
fuaion;  and  the  earth   is  bedewed  with  tears  and 
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blood.^  After  this,  let  common  sense  decide  the'inag<i 
nitudQ  of  the  advantages  wjbich  mankind  deriye  Atm 
the  glad  tidings  which  Christians  preteod  to.  hav»  re^ 
ceived  from  their  God. 

Many  honest  people,  although  not  ignorant  of  the 
ills  produced  among  mankind  by  this; religion,  never- 
theless consider  it  a  necessary  evil,  and  think  it  dan* 
gerous  to  attempt  to  uproot  it.  Mankind,  say  they, 
are  naturally  superstitious ;  they  must  be  amused. with 
chimeras,  and  become  Qutrageous  when  deprived  of 
them.  But,  I  answer,  mankind  are  superstitious  oniy 
because,  in  infancy,  every  thing  contributes  to  render 
them  so.  He  is  led  to  expect  his.  happiness. from, 
diimeras,  because  he  is  forbidden  to  seek  for.  it  fix>m 
realities. 

In  fine,  it  is  for  philosophers  and  for  magistrates  to 
conduct  mankind  back,  to  reason.  The  firmer  will 
obtain  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  latter,  when  they 
endeavour  to  promote  the  public  good.  Undeceived 
themselves,  they  may  undeceive*  others  by  degrees. 
Governments  will  prevent  superstition*  fi!t>m.  doing 
harm,  when  they  despise  it  and  stand  aloof  from  its 
ridiculous  disputes.  When  they  tolerate  all  sects,,  and 
side  with  none,  those  sects,  after  quarrelling  awhile, 
will  drop  their  masks,  and  become  contemptible  even 
to  themselves.  Superstition  falls  beneath  its  own 
weight  when,  freedom  of  conscience  being  restored 
to. mankind,  reason  is  at  liberty  to  attack  their  follies. 
True  toleration  and  freedom  of  thought  are  the  most 
proper  instruments  for  the  destruction  of  religious  fana- 
ticism. Imposture  is  in  nature  timid,  and  when  she 
finds  herself  confronted  with  truth,  her  arms  fall  fi'oin , 
ber  hands. 

If  a  criminal  and  undisceming  policy  has,  hitherto, 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  earth,  had  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  religion,    to  enslave   mankind    and   render  them 
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Aimerable,  leC  a  virtuous  and  more  enlightened  policy 
hereafter  destroy  it  by  little  and  little  to  render  them 
happy.  If  education  has  hitherto  formed  enthusiasts 
and  fenatics,  let  it  be  hereafter  calculated  to  form  good 
citizens.  If  a  morality  founded  on  miracles,  and 
looking  to  futurity,  has  been  unable  to  restrain  the 
passions  of  mankind,  let  a  morality  established  upon 
their  present  and  real  wants  demonstrate  that,  in  a  well 
constituted  society,  happiness  is  always  the  reward 
of  virtue :  shame,  contempt,  and  punishment  the 
companions  of  vice,  and  the  wages  of  sin. 

I^f  error  be  an  evil,  to  it  let  truth  be  opposed.  If 
enthusiasm  produce  disorders  in  society,  let  it  be  sup- 
pressed. Let  us  leave  to  Asia  a  religion  b^;otten  by 
the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  orientals.  Let  our 
milder  climates  be  more  reasonable,  more  free,  and 
more  happy.  Let  us  make  them  the  residence  of 
honesty,  activity,  industry,  social  affections,  and 
exalted  minds^  May  not  reason  be  permitted  to  hope, 
that  she  shall  one  day  re-assume  the  power  so  lonff 
usurped  from  her  by  error,  illusion,  and  deceit? 
When  wHl  nations  renounce  chimerical  hopes,  to  con- 
template their  true  interests  ? .  Will  they  never  shake 
off  the  yokes  of  those  hypocritical  tyrants,  who  are 
interested  only  in  the  errors  of  mankind  ?  Let  us 
hope  it.  Trudi  must  at  last  triumph  over  falsehood.— 
Mankind,  fatigued  with  their  own  credulity,  will 
return  to  her  arms. — Reason  will  break  their  chains^* 
Reason,  which  was  created  to  reign,  with  undivided 
^empire,  over  all  intelligent  beings. 
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PBEFACjp:. 


Ths  ambition  of  domineering  over  die  nuad,  is  one 
of  the  strongest  passions.  A  theologian,  a  missionaiyy 
or  a  pwtisan  cSf  any  description,  is  always  for  oon- 
ouering  like  a  prince,  and  there  are  numy  more  sects 
man  there  are  sovereigns  in  the  world.  To  whose 
guidance  shall  L. submit  my  mind?  Must  I  be  a 
Christian,  because  I  happened  to  be  bom  in  London, 
or  in  Madrid  ?  M^st  I  be  a  Mussulman,  because  I 
was  bwn  in  Turkey  ?  As  it  is  myself  done  that  I 
ought  to  consult,  the  choice  of  a  religion  is  my  greatest 
interest.  One  man  adores  God  bv  Mahomet,  another 
by  the  Grand  Laola,  and  another  by  the  Pope.  Weak 
and  foolish  men  !  adore  God  by  your  own  reason. 

The  stupid  indolence  which  takes  possession  of  the 
generality  of  men,  and  sets  aside  this  most  important 
of  all  concerns,  seems  to  intimate  to  us  that  they  are 
nothing  but  stupid  machines,  endowed  with  animal 
functions,  whose  instinct  never  occupies  itself  beyond 
the  present  moment.  We  make  use  of  our  under- 
standings in  the  same  way  as  we  use  our  bodies ;  both 
are  frequently  abandoned  to  quacks,  whose  chief  con- 
cern is  to  get  possession  of  our  money. 

The  prodigious  multitude  of  Christian  sects  already 
forms  a  great  presumption  that  they  are  all  founded  on 
erroneous  systems.  The  wise  man  says  to  hiiuself-— 
^'  If  God  had  intended  us  to  render  him  any  particular 
worship,  this  worship  would  have  been  necessary  to 
our  species.     If  thb  worship  were  necessary,  be  him- 
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self  would  have  communicated  it  to  each  of  us,  as  io- 
variably  as  he  has  given  us  two  eyes  and  one  mouth." 
This  worship  would  likewise  have  been  uniform,  since 
we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  necessary 
to  the  human  race,  that  d^es  not  ))ossess  this  uni- 
formity. The  universal  principles  of  reason  are  common 
to  all  civilized  nations  ;  all  acknowledge  a  Deify ;  and 
they  may  thence  infer,  ikmt  tim  belief  is  founded  in 
truth.  But  each  nation  has  a  different  religion ;  they 
ought,  therefore,  to  conclude,  that  reason  tells  them 
ta  adore  a  God ;  but  that  they  have  uniformly  feUen 
into  errors  by  wishing  to  overstep  tfa^  bounds  pre-> 
scribed  them: 

The  principle,  then,  in  which  the  whole  universe  m 
in  agreement,  appears  to  be  tme;  other  principled, 
whose  consequences  are  diametrically  opposite  must 
appear  to  be  &lse,  and  it  is  natural  for  us  to  mistrust 
t&em.  We  have  a  still  greater  diffidence  when  we 
find  that  the  sole  aim  of  those  at  the  bead  of  each 
sect  is  to  domineer  and  enrich  themselves  as  much  as 
they  can ;  and  that  from  the  Dairis  of  Ja^an  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  they  are  occupied  in  raising  to  the 
Pontiff  a  throne  founded  on  the  misery  of  tiie  people, 
and  often  cemented  with  their  bloocl. 

Let  the  Japanese,  then,  examine  how  long  the 
Dairis  have  held  them  in  subjection ;  let  the  Tartars  make 
use  of  their  reason  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  Grand 
Lama  be  immortal ;  give  the  Turks  permission  to  judge 
their  Alcoran,  and  let  us,  as  Christians,  examine  our 
Gospels. 

I  have  learnt  that  a  French  Vicar,  of  the  name  of 
John  Meslier,  who  died  a  short  time  since,  prayed  on 
his  death^bed  that  God  would  forgive  him  for  having 
taught  Christianity.  I  have  seen  a  Vicar  in  Dorset-  ^ 
shire  relinquish  a  living  of  ^900  a  year,  and  confess 
to  his  parishioners,  that  his  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit him  to  preach  the  shocking  absurdities  of  the 
Christians.     But  neither  the  will  or  testament  of  John 
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Meslier,  nor  the  declaration  of  this  worthy  Vicars  are  what 
I  consider  decisive  proofe.  Uriel  Acosta,  a  Jew«  puh*- 
licly  renounced  the  Old  Testament  in  Amsterdam ; 
however,  I  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  Jew  Acosta 
than  to  Parson  Meslier.  I  will  read  the  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  trial,  with  careful  attention,  not  suf- 
fering the  lawyers  to  tamper  with  me  ;  but  will  weigh, 
before  God,  the  reasons  of  bolli  parties,  and  decide 
according  to  my  conscience.  I  commence  by  being 
my  own  instructor. 


Note  by  the  Editor.— Some  (Nwsaees  have  been  omitted  in 
the  translation  of  this  work,  not  because  they  were  too  strong  for  in- 
sertion, but  because  they  were  not  to  thep<unt  in  the  general  style 
of  jthe  writings  in  the  Deist. 
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CHAP.  L 


OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  MOSES. 


Christianity  is  founded  on  Judaism;  let  us, 
then,  examine  if  Judaism  be  the  work  of  God.  The 
bool»  of  Moses  are  handed  to  me,  and  the  first  point 
I  have  to  ascertain  is,  whether  or  not  these  books  were 
actually  written  by  Moses. 

In  me  first  place.  Is  it  possible  that  Moses  could 
have  engmven  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  books  of  the 
law,  on  stone,  and  that  he  found  engravers  and  stone- 
cutters in  a  frightful  wilderness,  where,  it  is  said,  that 
his  peqple  had  neither  tailors,  shoemakers,  raiment,  nor 
bread,  and  ndiere  God  was  compelled  to  work  a  con* 
tinued  miracle,  for  the  space  of  ^rty  years,  in  order 
to  clothe  and  feed  them  ? 

Secondly.  The  book  of  Joshua  tells  us  that  Deu- 
teromMny  was  written  on  an  altar  of  roug^  stone,^  co- 
vered over  with  plaster.  How  could  a  whole  book  be 
written  on  plaster  ?  Would  not  the  letters  soon  be 
eflSsM^ed  by  the  blood  which  continually  flowed  on  this 
altar  ?  And  how  could  this  altar,  this  monument  of 
Deuteronomy,  subsist  so  long,  in  a  countiy  where  the 
Jews  had  been  sue  h  a  length  of  time  reduced  to  a 
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state  of  slavery,  M'hich  their  plunders  had  so  fully- 
justified  ? 

Thirdly.  The  innumerable  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical errors  and  contradictions  which  we  find  in  the 
Pentateuch,  have  compelled  many,  both  Jewsand  Chris- 
tians, .  to  decliire,  that  the  Pentateueh  coukL  note  have 
been  written  by  Moses.  The  learned  Le  Clerc,  a 
number  of  divines,  even  our  great  Newton,  have  em- 
braced this  opinion,  which  appears,  at  least,  very  pro- 
bable. 

I  likewise  ask  any  reasonable  man,  if  it  be  at  all 
likely  that  Moses,  when  be  w^s  in  the  wilderness, 
would  have  given  precepts  for  Jewish  kings,  who  did 
pot  exist  for  several  centuries  after  him  ;  and  if  it  be 
possible  that,  when  in  the  same  wilderness,  he  couTd 
have  allotted  forty-eight  cities  and  their  suburbs  to  the 
tribe  df  the  Levites  alone,  independent  of  the  tenths 
which  the  pther  tribes  ought  to  pay  them  ?  It  is, 
doubtless,  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  priests  would 
lay  hold  of  every  thing,  but  we  cannot  imagine  that 
they  had  forty-eight  cities  given  them,  in  a  litde  can- 
ton where  at  that  time  two  villages  scarcely  existed: 
as  many  cities  would,  at  least,  have  been  necessary  fbr 
each  of  the  other  Jewish  tribes,  and  the  whole  wouH 
have  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  eighty  cities  with 
their  suburbs.  The  Jews  have  not  written  their  history 
in  any  other  manner.  Each  trait  is  a  ridiculous  hyper- 
bole, a  stupid  falsehood,  or  an  absurd  fable. 


CHAP.  II. 

or  THE  PERSON  OF  MOSES. 

Was  there  ever  such  a  person  as  Moses?  Tliere  is 
SO  much  of  prodigy  in  him  fron^  his  cradle  to  hi^ 
death,  that  he  appears  to  be  an  imaginary  personage 
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like  our  magician' Merlin.  If  he  had  really  existed,  if 
•he  had  performed  the  dreadful  miracles  attributed  to  him 
in.  Egypt,  would  it  have  been  possible  that  no  Egyptian 
author  should  have  spoken  of  these  miracles,  and  that 
the  Greeks,  the  lovers  of  the  marvellous,  had  not 
recorded  a  single  word  respecting  him  ?  Flavins  Jose- 
:phus,  who,  to  extol  his  despicable  nation,  seeks  after 
the  testimony  of  the  Egyptian  authors  who  have  spo- 
ken of  the  Jews,  has  not  the  face  to  quote  one  that 
makes  mention  of  the  prodigies  of  Moses.  Is  not 
this  universal  silence  a  proof  that  Moses  is  only  a  fabu- 
lous personage  ? 

Those  wlu>  have  paid  any  attention  to  antiquity, 
know  that  the  ancient  Arabs  invented  many  fables, 
which  succeeding  ages  made  known  to  other  nations. 
They  had  imagined  the  history  of  ancient  Bacchus, 
whom  they  suppose  to  have  lived  long  anterior  to  the  time 
when  the  Jews  tell  us  their  Moses  made  his  appear- 
'  ance.  This  Bacchus,  or  Back,  who  was  bom  in  Ara- 
ibia,  had  written  his  laws  on  two  tables  of  stone  ;  he 
was  called  Misem ;  a  name  which  has  some  resem* 
blanoe  to  that  of  Moses ;  he  was  picked  up  in  a  box 
.on  the  waters,  and  the  signification  of  his  name  is, 
^*  saved  from  the  waters  ;*  he  had  a  rod  with  which  he 
performed  miracles,  and  he  could  change  his  rod  into 
a  serpent  at  his  own  pleasure.  This  same  Misem 
passed  the  Red  Sea  dry  shod  at  the  head  of  his  army  ; 
he  divided  the  waters  of  Orontes  and  Hydaspus,  and 
suspended  them  to  the  right  and  left,  and  a  fiery  co- 
lumn Ijgbted  his  army  during  the  night.  The  ancient 
Orphic  verses  which  were  sung  in  the  orgies  qf  Bac- 
•  cbus,  celebrated  a  part  of  these  extravagancies.  This 
fiible  was  so  ancient,  that  the  fathers  of  the  church 
beUeved  Misem  or    Bacchus  to  have  been  Noah.^ 


'  We  must  observe  thet  Bftcchus  was  koown  ia  Egypty  Syria, 
Ana  Minor,  and  Greece^  a  long  while  before  any  nation  nad  heard 
*  the  name  of  Moaet«  or  even  of  Nooh  and  the  whole  of  his  genea- 
logy.   Every  thing  that  belonged  exclustvely  to  the  Jewish  writ- 
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Is  it  not  highly  probable  that  the  Jews  adopfted 
iabie,  and  that  it  was  written  as  soon  as  they  had  ob^ 
tained  some  knowledge  of  literature  under  their  kings? 
They  must  have  a  Tittle  of  the  marvellous  as  well  as 
other  people,  but  they  were  not  the  inventors ;  never 
was  there  a  petty  nation  more  stupid  ;  all  their  fidse- 
hoods  were  plagiaiisms ;  and  ail  their  ceremonies  were 
visibly  performed  in  imitation  of  those  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, Assyrians,  and  Egyptians^ 

What  they  themselves  have  added  appear  to  be 
such  disgusting  stupidities  and  absurdities^  that  they 
excite  both  our  indignation  and  pity.  In  what  ridicii- 
lous  romance  could  we  bear  tp  hear  of  a  man  changing 
all  the  waters  into  blood  by  a  flourish  of  his  rod,  in  the 
name  of  a  God  unknown,  while  the  magicians  can  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  name  of  their  local  deities? 
The  only  superiority  that  Moses  obtains  over  the  king^s 
magicians  is,  in  creating  lice,  which  they  were  unable 
to  perform.  This  made  a  great  prince  say,  that  as  ftr 
as  lice  were  concerned,  the  Jews  could  do  more  than 
all  the  magicians  in  the  world. 

How  did  an  angel  of  the  Lord  come  and  kill  all  the 
cattle  in  Egypt  ?  How  did  it  happen  that  the  kingof 
Egypt  had  afterwards  an  army  of  cavalry  ?  And  how 
did  the  cavalry  proceed  to  cross  the  muddy  bottom  of 
the  Red  Sea  ?  How  did  the  same  angel  of  the  Lord 
slay  all  the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians  in  a  single 
night?  It  was  then  that  the  pretended  Moses  ought  to 
have  taken  possession  of  this  beautiful  country,  instead 


ings,  wfui  obsolutely  unknows  to  both  Eastern  and  Wcstara  v^ 
tion9,  froqfi  the  name  of  Adaiii  to  that  of  David. 

The  wretched  Jews  had  tlieir  m%  d  chronology  and  fable?  apart, 
whrch  bore  only  a  slight  rt^emblance  to  iho>e,  of  other  nations. 
Their  writers,  who  were  very  tardy  in  commencing  fiieir  labours, 
ransacked  every  thing  they  could  find  a mon^  their  neighbours,  and 
disguised  their  thefts  very  badly ;  witness  tli£  fable  of  Moses,  bor- 
rowed from  that  of  Bacchufi*  their  ridiculous  ^?ampsoo  from  that 
9ft  Hercules,  Jepluha*s  daughter  from  Iphigenia,  Lot*a  wife  imi- 
tatel  fr«m  EurvdicCf  he. 
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ef  Timmag  airay  like  a  coward  and  a  vagabond,  witfa 
ftwcr  Of  tbiee  milliona  of  mefi,  among  whom  it  is  said 
tfiaik  thece  were  six  hundred  and  timtj  thousand  eoa^«> 
batantlB.  It  was.  lhi»  prod^ous  nrokitude  that  he 
took  with  him  to  waackr  and  die  in  the  wilderneaa, 
where  they  coutd  not  ev^i  find  water  to  drink.  To 
faciUtate  this  grand  exp^ition,  his  €tod  divides  the 
wateis  of  the  aea^  which  he  laises  like  two  mountains 
to*  the  right  and  left,  in  order  that  his  favourite  people 
nwf  perish  with  hunger  and  thirst. 

All  the:  rest  of  the  history  of  Moses  is  equally  ab« 
surd  and  barbarous.  His  quails;  his  manna;  his 
eoorenations  with  God;  twenty-three  thousand  of 
tfcfft  people  kiUcd  by  older  of  the  priest ;  twenty-four 
tbousand  nassacred  at  another  time ;  and  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  combatants  in  a  wilderness  where 
they  oooki  never  imd  two  thousand  men  !  Assuredly 
'  the  whole  of  this  appears  to  be  the  height  of  extrava* 
mnoe ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  Orlando  Furioso  and 
Don  Quixote  are  geometricad  books  in  eomparison  with 
those  of  the  Hebrews.  If  we  could  find  only  a  few 
mtional  and  honest  actions  in  the  fable  of  Moses,  we 
night  then  in  reality  believe  that  sach  a  person  had 
existed.  ^ 

They  have  tne  face  to  tell  us,  that  the  feast  of  the 
Passover  among  the  Jews,  is  a  proof  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea.  At  this  feast  they  thanked  the  Jewish 
God  for  his  goodness  in  killing  all  the  first-born  of 
Egypt;  and  they  tell  us,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
true  thap  this  holy  and  djvine  butchery. 

"  Can  we  eoneevve,^^  says-  that  deekHU^r  aed  trifling 
reasoner,  Abbadie,  ^^  that  it.  was  possible  for  Moses  to 
institute  sensible  memorials  of  an  event,  recognised  to 
be  fidse  by  more  than. six  hundred  thousand  witnesses?" 
Poor  man  ^hAi  shouldst  have  said  by  more  than  twp 
fluUiona  of  witnesses,  for  six  hundred  and  thirty  thou* 
sand  combatants,  whether  they  were  fi%itrvesr  or  not, 
assuredly  lead  ns  to  suppose  that  there  were  more  than; 
two  miliiDHs  of  inhabitamls.     Thou  say  est,  them^  that 
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Mdses  read  bis  Pentateuch  to  two  or  three  miUioos  of 
Jews.  Thou  believest,  likewise,  that  these,  two  or 
three  millions  would  have  written  against  Moses  if 
they  had  discovered  any  errors  in.his  Pentateudi,  and 
that  th'ey  would  have  had  their  remarks  inserted  in  the 
journals  of  the  country.  Thou  hast  forgot  nothing; 
except  telling  us.  that  these  three  millions  have  signed 
as  witnesses,  and  that  thou  hast  seen  their  signature. 

Thou  believest,  then,  that  the  tem}4es  and  rites  in* 
stituted  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Persiust 
evidently  prove  that  Persius,  Hercules,  and  Bacchus, 
wei^  the  sons  of  Jupiter ;  and  that  among  the  Romans^ 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  a  demonstnrtioii 
that  Castor  and  Pollux  had  fought  for  the  Romans. 
Thus  they  always  beg  the  question ;  and  in  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  hun^an  race,  these  cob^ 
troversial  traffickers  make  use  of  ai^uments  that  Lady 
Blackacre  durst  not  hazard  on  the  stage. 

We  see  that  these  tales  have  been  written  by  fools, 
commented  upon  by  simpletons,  taught  by  knaVes, 
and  given  to  children  to  be  learned  by  heart ;  yet  the 
sage  is  called  a  blasphemer  because  he  becomes  indig- 
nant, and  is  irritated  at  the  most  abominable  fooleries^ 
that  ever  disgraced  human  nature.        ^ 


CHAP,  HI, 


OF  TH£  INSPIRATION  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  JEWISH  BOOKS. 

How  can  we  suppose  that  God  would  choose  a 
horde  of  Arabs  to  he  his  favourite  people,  Bud  that  he 
would  arm  this  horde  against  all  other  nat^s  ?  And 
why,  when  fighting  at  the  head  of  them,  did  he  so 
frequently  suffer  his  people  to  be  vanquished  and  to 
become  slaves  ? 

In  giving  them  laws,  why  did  he  foiget  to  inculcate- 
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QUdOog  this  little  troop  of  thieves,  the  belief  of  the 
immc^rtality  of  the  soul,  and  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments after  death,^  while  all  the  great  neighbouring  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Assyrians, 
and  Phceniciads,  had  so  long  embraced  this  salutary 
belief  ? 

Is  it  possible  that,  God  should  expliain  to  the  Jews 
the  manner  of  going  to  the  privy  in  the  wilderness,* 
Wkd  hide  from  them  the  dogma  of  a  future  life. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that  the  famous  temple  of  Tyre, 
was  built  two  thousand  three  hundred  years  before  his 
time  ;  and*  they  say,  that  Moses  conducted  his  troop 
in  the  desert,  about  sixteen  hundred  years  before  our 
aera.  Herodotus  wrote  five  hundred  years  before  the 
vulgar  sera,  so  that  the  temple  of  the  Phoenicians  sub- 
sisted twelve  hundred  years  before  Moses,  and  the 
PhiBnician  religion  was  established  long  before  that 
lime. 


^  Thi«  is  the  strongest  argument  against  the  Jewish  law,  and 
which  the  great  Bolingbroke  did  not  sufficiently  insist  uppn^ 
What !  The  legislators  of  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  all  taught  the  immertality  of  the  soul,  which 
we  find  in  twenty jplaces  even  in  Homer,  and  yet  the  pretended 
Moses  does  no|  s{£ik  of  it  ?  Not  a  single  word  is  said  of  it  either 
in  the  Jewish  Decalogue  or  in  the  Pentateuch. 

It  became  necessary  for  coosmentators,  who  were  dther  very 
ignorant,  or  more  inclined  to  knavery  than  folly,  to  twist  some 
passages  of  Job,  who  was  not  ft:  Jew,  in  order  to  make  it  belieyedtbj 
men  more  ii^orant  than  themselves,  that  Job  had  spoken  of.  a 
future  life,  because  he  said,  "  For  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
livethy  aAd  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body,  yet  in 
my  flesh  shall  1  see  God." — Job  xix.  25«  -  What  cobnection  is 
Uiere^  I  pray  yoa,  between  a  sick  man,  who  is  sufleriug  in.  hopes  of 
heiag  cum,  and  die  immortality  of  the  soul,  hall,  and  paradise  t 

It  Warburton  had  contented  himself  with  proving  that  the 
Jewish  law  di^not  mention  a  future  life,  he  would  have  rendered  a 
n'ery  great  seMce.  But  by  the  most  incomprehensible  madness, 
lie  wished  to  have  it  believed  tJ^t  the  stopiditv  of  the  Pentateudi. 
was  a  proof  of  its  divinity,  and  his  excessive  j^de  supported  this 
cnimera  with  the  most  intolerant  insolence. 

*  Swt&  said,  that  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  God  had  taken 
itunt  car*  of  the  J^s'  hinder  parts  than  he  did  of  their  souls. 
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This  idigioo,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Chaldeaaa  and 
Egyptians,  anoouiiced  the  inunortaiity  of  the  soul, 
wbiqh  ivas  her^r.  a  fundamental  dogma  with  the  Jews. 
We  are  told  that  they  were  a  rude  people,  and  tlmt 
God  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  them.  With 
whom  f  Jewish  robbers !  God  more  stupid  than  bis 
people. !     1$  not  this  blas{ibeBiy  ? 


CHAP,  IV. 
WHO  or  mjLJanaoaL  €»  the  »ntats»gh  ^ 

I  A.m  asked;,  who  is  the  author  of  the  Pestateucb  } 
1  woukt  as  soott  be  ariced  who  wrote  the  Four  Soasrof 
Aimon,  Robert  the  Devil,  and  the  history  of  Merlw 
the  magician. 

Sfr  Isaac  Newton,  who  so  far  degraded  himself  as 
to>  examine  this  question  seiiousty,  pretends  that 
Samuel  wrote  these  reverie?,  apparently  to  render  the 
name  of  king  odious  to  the  Jewish  horde,,  whom  this 
detestable  pviest  wished  to  govern  by  himself.  I  ara» 
of  opinion  mysetf*,  that  the  Jews  coura  neither  read 
nor  write,  till  the  time  of  dieir  captivity  under  the 
Chaldeans,,  because  their  Fettecs  were  first  Chaldaic,. 
aad!  afteEwardft  Syraac«.  We  haioe  aeves  had  an  alphft- 
het  purely  Hebraic. 

I  fancy  that  Esdras  forged  dl  these  tales  of  a  tub 
aftec  the  captivilgr.  He  wrote  them,  in  Chaldean  cha- 
rKtoo»  in  the  jai^on  otf  the.  cduotiiy,,  ia  the  same  Mfof 
as  the  peasantry  of  the  North  of  IrelMd  make  use  of 
the  English  alphabet.. 

The  Ciiteaus^  who  inhabited  Samaria ^|nnote  the 
same  Pentateueb  rn:  Phoenician  charaetenK*  whieb  thej^ 
made  use  of  in  that  country,  and  Ais^  Pfentateuah  is^ 
stilL  extant. 

r  believe  Jeremiah  might  canltibute  a  good  deal  ta 
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the  composition  of  tliis  romance.  We  know  that  he 
had  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Babylonish  kings ;  it  is 
evident  from  his  rhapsodies  that  he  was  paid  by  the 
Babylooians,  and  that  he  betrayed  his  own  country ; 
he  wishes  fevery  thing  to  yield  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  Egyptians  were  at  that  time  enemies  of  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  it  was  to  make  his  court  to  the  great  king 
who  was  master  of  Hershalaim  Kedusha,  called  by  us 
Jerusalem,  which  made  Jeremiah  and  Esdras  conspire 
to  instil  into  the  -Jews  such  an  horror  for  the  Egyp* 
tians.  They  took  care  to  say  nothing  about  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Euphrates.  They  are  slaves  that  keep  upon 
good  terms  with  their  masters.  They  confess,  indeed, 
that  the  Jewish  horde  has  almost  always  been  enslaved, 
but  they  respect  those  to  whom  they  were  then  in 
mfajection. 

Whether  or  not  any  other  Jews  have  written  the  feats 
and  tTicks  of  their  kings,  is  a  matter  as  unimportant  to 
me,  as  the  History  of  the  Knights  of  tlie  Round  Table ; 
and  die  Twelve  Peers  of  Charlemagne ;  and  I  fancy 
the  most  useless  of  all  researches  must  be  that  of  find- 
ing out  the  name  of  the  author  of  a  ridiculous  book. 

Who  first  wrote  the  histories  of  Jupiter,  Neptune, 
and  Pluto?  I  do  not  know,  nor  do  I  care  about 
knowing  it. 


CHAP.  V. 


THAT  THE  mm  HAVE  BORHOWED  ALL  FROM  aiHEft  KAHOKB. 

It  has  frequently  been  said,  that  petty  enslaved 
states  alwdfs  endeavour  to  imitate  their  masters ;  that 
a  weak  and  uacivilized  people  rudely  (onform  to  tile 
customs  of  great  nations.  Cornwall  apes  London, 
London  does  not  ape  Cornwall.  Can  any  thing  be 
more  natural  than  the  supposition,  that  the  Jews  have 
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borrowed  what  they  could  of  the  religious  worship, 
laws,  and  customs  of  •  their  neighbours  ? 

It  is  now  quite  certain,  that  their  God  whom  we 
call  Jehovah,  pronounced  by  them  Yuho^  was  the  in- 
efiable  name  of  the  God  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyp- 
tians, and  was  known  to  be  so  by  the  ancients. 

Clemens  Alexandrinus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
Stromates,  relates,  that  those  who  entered  the  Egyp- 
tian temples,  were  compelled  to  carry  a  species  of  talis- 
roan  about  them,  which  was  composed  of  this  word 
Yaho ;  and  when  they  had  acquired  a  certain  method 
of  pronouncing  this  word,  he  who  heard  it  fell  down  dead, 
or  at  least  into  a  swoon.  This  is  what  the  jugglers  of 
the  temple  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  superstitious. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  form  of  the  serpent,  the 
cherubims,  the  ceremony  of  the  red  cow,  abloti<Mis, 
«ince  called  baptism,  linen  robes  reserved  for  the  priests, 
fastings,  abstinence  from  pork  and  other  meats,  and 
circumcision,  were  all  imitations  of  the  Egyptians. 

The  Jews  confess  that  they  were  a  long  time  with- 
out a  temple,  and  that  they  had  none  for  more  than 
five  hundred  years  after  Moses,  according  to  their  own 
chronology,  which  is  always  erroneous.  At  length  they 
invaded  a  small  city,  in  which  they  built  a  temple  in 
imitation  of  great  nations.  What  had  they  before  ? 
A  box.  This  was  customary  among  the  Nomades, 
and  the  Canaanites  of  the  interior,  who  were  very 
poor.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition  among  the  Jews, 
that  when  they  were  Nomades,  that  is  to  say,  wan- 
derers in  the  deserts  of  Arabia  Petrea,  they  carried  a 
box  containing  a  rude  image  of  a  god  named  Remphan, 
or  a  species  of  star,  cut  out  in  wood.  You  wiU  find 
traces  of  this  worship  in  some  of  the  prophets,  and 
particularly  in  the  pretended  discourse  which  the 
*<  Acts  of  the  Apostles"  puts  into  th6  mouth -of 
Stephen.^ 

Even  according  to  the  accounts  o£  the  Jews  thran- 
■     I  .■-■■..  I  ■  — -  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■  -■  ■  —  ■  « ■— 

*  Actf  vii.  43. 
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selves,  the  Phoenicimis,  (whom  they  call  Philistines) 
bad  the  temple  of  Dagon,  before  the  Jewish  troop  bad 
a  house;  If  this  were  the  case,  if  all  their  worship  in 
the  wilderness  consisted  in  having^  a  box  to  the  honour 
of  the  god  Remphan,  who  was  nothing  more  than  a 
star  revered  by  the  Arabs,  it  is  dear,  that  the  Jews  in 
their  origin  were  only  a  band  of  wandering  Arabs, 
whose  pillaging  enablejd  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
Palestine,  wbo  afterwards  formed  a  religion  to  their  own 
taste,  and  who  composed  a  history  containing  nothing 
but  fables.  They  took  a  part  of  the  fable  of  the  an« 
cient  Back  or  Bacchus,  and  gave  their  hero  the  name 
of  Moses  ;  but  that  we  should  revere  these  fables,  that 
we  should  have  made  them  the  basis  of  our  religion, 
and  that  these  fables  should  still  be  credited  in  a  philo- 
sophical age,  is  what  raises  the  indignation  of  ail  wise 
men.  The  Christian  church  sings  Jewish  prayers, 
.and  burns  those  that  adhere  to  the  Jewish  law  !  How 
pitiful,  how  contradictory,  and  how  horrible  ! 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  GENESIS. 


A  LL  the  nations  by  whom  the  Jews  were  encom<» 
passed  had  a  Genesis,  a  Theogony,  a  Cosmogony, 
long  before  the  Jews  existed.  Is  it  not  evident,  that 
the  Genesis  of  the  Jews  was  taken  from  the  ancient 
fables  of  their  neighbours  ? 

'  Yaho  the  ancient  god  of  the  Phoenicians  unravelled 
the  chaos,  the  Khautereb  ;  he  arranged  matter,  Muth  ; 
he  formed  man  with  his  breath,  Calpi  ;  he  gave  him  a 
garden  for  his  habitation,  Aden  or  Eden  ;  he  forbade 
him  to  meddle  with  the  great  serpent  Ophioneus,  as 
we  are  told  in  the  ancient  fragment  of  Pherecidus. 
What  a  conformity  with  the  Genesis  of  the  Jews ! 

c 
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Is  it  not  natural  to  suppose  that  a  petty  ignorant  peo- 
ple would  in  the  course  of  time,  borrow  the  fi^blesof 
ttje  great  people  who  invented  the  arts  ? 

It  was  likewise  a  received  opinion  in  Asia,  that  God 
had  formed  the  world  in  six;  periods  of  time,  which 
the  Clmldeans  who  were  so  long  anterior  to  the  Jews, 
called  six  gahambars.  This  was  also  an  opinion  <^ 
the  ancient  1  ndians.  The  Jews,  then,  who  wrote  Gene- 
sis, are  merely  imitators ;  they  mixed  their  own  absurdi- 
ties with  these  fables,  and  we  must  confess,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  abstain  from  laughter,  when  we  hear  of 
a  serpent  talking  familiarly  with  £ve ;  of  God  speaking 
to  the  serpent ;  of  God's  ]Homenade  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  at  noon-day ;  of  God  making  small-clothes  for 
Adam,  and  an  apron  for  his  wife  Eve.  All  the  rest 
appears  equally  senseless.  Many  Jews  themselves  are 
ashamed  of  these  tales,  and  they  have  been  considered 
by  them  as  allegorical  fables.  How  can  we  interpret^ 
literally  what  the  Jews  have  regarded  as  allegories  ? 

Neither  the  histories  of  Judges,,  Kings,  nor  any  of 
the  Prophets  quote  a  single  passage  of  Genesis.  None 
of  them  have  spoken  of  Adam's  rib  being  taken  from 
his  side,  to  make  a  woman  of;  nor  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge of  good  and  evil;  nor  of  the  serpent  that  tempt- 
ed Eve ;  nor  of  original  sin  ;  nor,  in  short,  of  any  of 
these  imaginations.  Once  more  ;  have  we  any  rational 
motives  for  believing  them  ? 

Their  rhapsodies  demonstrate,  that  they  have  pil- 
fered all  their  notions  from  the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans, 
and  Egyptians,  in  the  same  way  as  they  pilfered  their 
goods,  when  they  had  it  in  their  power.  Even  the  name 
of  Israel  was  borrowed  from  the  Chaldeans,  as  Philo 
confesses  in  the  first  page  of  the  narrative  of  his  depu- 
tation to  Caligula.  These  are  his  words,  *Mhe  Chal- 
deans give  to  the  righteous  the  name  of  Israel,  seeing 
God.**  Yet  we  are  such  simpletons  in  the  West,  as 
to  fancy  that  every  thing  which  these  Eastern  barba- 
rians had  stolen  belonged  exclusively  to  themselves. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  IVIANNERS  OF  TH£  J£WS. 

If  we  pass  from  Jewish  fables  to  Jewish  manners^ 
do  we  MOt  find  them  as  abominable  as  their  tales  aie 
absurd  ?  According  to  their  own  confession,  they  are 
a  troop  of  brigands,  wha  cany  into  the  wilderness  all 
that  they  atole  from  the  Egyptians.  Joshua,  their 
chief,  passes  the  Jordan  by  a  miracle  similar  to  that  of 
the  Red  Sea,  and  for  why  ?  To  put  fire  and  sword  to 
a  city  he  was  an  entire  stranger  to,  the  walls  of  which 
God  caused  to  fall  by  the  sound  of  trumpets. 

The  fables  of  the  Greeks  had  more  of  humanity,  in 
them.  Amphion  built  cities  by*  the  sound  of  his 
flute ;  Joshua  destrojrs  them,  and  gives  up  to  fire  and 
sword,  old  men,  women,  children,  and  cattle.  Wbb 
there  ever  a  more  senseless  brutality?  He  pardons 
only  a  prostitute  who  had  betrayed  her  country. 
What  occasion  had  he  for  the  perfidy  of  this  miserable 
woman,  since  the  walls  fell  at  the  sound  of  his  trumpet, 
which  may  be  compared  to  the  trumpet  of  Astolphus, 
that  made  every  body  run  away  from  him  ?  We  must 
remark,  by  the  bye,  that  this  woman  called  Rahab,  the 
prostitute,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Jew  whom  we  have 
since  transformed  into  a  God,  who  likewise  reckons 
himself  a  descendant  of  the  incestuous  Tamar,  the 
impudent  Ruth,  and  the  adulterous  Bathsheba. 

We  ace  then  told,  that  this  same  Joshua  smote  thirty- 
one  kinn  of  the  country,  that  is  to  say,  thirty-one 
village  cniefs,  who  had  defended  their  fire-sides  against 
this  troop  of  assassins.  If  the  author  of  this  history 
had  formed  a  design  of  rendering  the  Jews  execrable 
among  other  nations,  could  he  have  adopted  a  surer 
methcd  ?  To  add  blasphemy  to  robbery  and  bart>arity, 
the  author  dares  say,  that  aU  these  abominations  were 
committed  in  the  iiame  and  by  the  express  command 
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of  God,  to  whom  they  were  offered  up  as  so  many 
human  sacrifices. 

These  are  God's  people!  Certainly  the  Hurons, 
Canadians,  and  Iroquois  were  philosophers  of  huma* 
hity,  compared  to  the  children  of  Israel ;  and  yet  it 
was  to  favour  these  monsters,  that  the  sun  and  moon 
stood  still  at  noon-day!  And  for  why?  To  give 
them  time  to  pursue  and  slay  the  miserable  Ammo* 
rites,  who  were  already  crushed  to  death  by  a  shower 
of  great  stones,  covering  aspace  of  five  leagues,  which 
God  had  thrown  upon  them  from  the  sky.  Is  this  the 
history  of  Gargantua  ?  Is  this  the  history  of  God's  peo- 
ple? And  which  do  we  find  the  most  insupportable^ 
the  exceiss  of  horror,  or  the  excess  of  foolery,  con- 
tinued therein  ?  Is  it  not  increasing  this  stupidity,  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  combating  this  detestable  collec- 
tion of  fables,  which  are  equally  di^raceful  to  com** 
mon  sense,  to  virtue,  to  nature,  and  to  the  Deity  ? 
If  a  single  adventure,  related  of  this  people,  had  ua* 
fortunatelv  been  true,  all  nations  would  have  united 
to  exterminate  them  ;  and  if  they  be  false,  it  is  not 
possible  to  tell  lies  in  a  more  stupid  manner. 


CHAP.  VIII. 

CONXmUATION  OF  THE  MANNERS  OF  THE  JEH^S. 

What  shall  we  say  of  a  Jephthah,  who  immolates 
his  own  daughter  to  bis  imaginary  God,  of  the  left- 
handed  Ehud,  who. assassinates  Eglon  his  king,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord ;  of  the  divine  Jael,  who  assas- 
sinates General  Sisera,  by  driving  a  nail  into  his  head ; 
and  of  the  drunken  Sampson,  whom  God  favours  with 
ao  many  miracles  ? 

,   This    last    is  a  gross  imitation   of   the    fable   of 
Hercules. 

Shall  we  speak  of  a  Levite,  who  bringii  bis.  ooqciK'. 
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bine  on  an  ass,  with  straw  and  hay,  into  Gruba  which 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  and  beholdt  th« 
Benjamites  wish  to  commit  sodomy  with  this  vile 
priest,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sodomites  wished  to 
violate  the  angels/  The  Levite  makes  an  arrange- 
ment, and  abandons  his  mistress  or  concubine  to  them  ; 
they  abuse  her  all  night,  and  the  next  morning  she 
dies.  The  Levite  takes  his  knife,  and  cuts  his  concu-  * 
bine  into  twelve  pieces,  (a  thing  not  very  easily  done) 
and  thence  arises  a  civil  war.* 

The  eleven  tribes  arm  four  hundred  thousand  sol- 
diers, against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  Four  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  good  God  !  in  a  territory  which 
did  not  measure  fifteen  leagues  in  length,  by  five  or 
six  in  breadth  !  The  Grand  Seignior  never  had  half 
such  an  armv.  These  Israelites  exterminate  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  both  old  and  young,  women  and  girls, 
according  to  their  laudable  custom.  Six  hundred  boys 
escape.  It  would  not  be  proper  to  let  one  tribe  perish, 
therefore  six  hundred  girls,  at  least,  must  be  given,  to 
these  six  hundred  boys. 

What  do  the  Israelites  do  ?  There  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood a   small  city   named  Jabez  ;  they  take   it 


— »«r 


'  The  lUustrious  author  has  forgot  to  spenk  of  the  angels  of 
Sodom,  yet  this  article  was  worthy  of  his  attention.  If  ever  tliere 
wereany  abotninable  eaLtmvagancies  in  the- Jewish  history,  that  of 
the  anj^els,  whom  the  inagistratesi  officers,  and  boys,  of  a  whole 
city  wished  absolutely  to  violate,  is  so  horrible,  that  it  cannot  be 
paralleled  by  any  heathen  fable,  and  really  makes  one*s  hair  stand 
an  end.  And  yet  they  dare  to  write n  commentary  on  these  abomi- 
nable  titles  !  And  thejr  wish  to  make  youth  respect  them  !  And 
they  have  the  insolenft  to  pity  the  firachmans  of  lndia«  and  the 
Magi  of  Persia,  because  God  hus  not  revealed  these  things  to  them, 
and  because  they  were  not  God*s  people  ! 

And  even  among  ourselves  there  are  mnddy  sonis,  «•  cowardlyy 
and  so  impudent,  as  to  say  to  as,  believe  these  infamous  stories ; 
believe  them,  or  the  wrath  of  an  avenging  God  shall  fall  upon 
yon ;  belwrre,  or  we  will  persecute  you  either  hi  the  consistory,  or 
in  the  conclave ;  or  at  the  bar;  or  in  the  buveite !  How  long  will 
knav^  make  wise  men  tremble  ? 
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by  surprize,  kill  all,  massacre  every  thing,  even  the 
cattle,  reservhig  only  four  hundred  girls  for  four  hun- 
dred Benjamites ! 

Two  hundred  boys  remain  to  be  provided  for,  and 
it  is  agreed,  that  they  shall  ravish  two  hundred  of  the 
daughters  of  Shiloh,  when  they  go  to  dance  at  the 
gates  of  the  city  !* 

Come  on,  Tillotson,  Sherlock,  Clarke,  and  the  rest 
of  your  tribe  ;  say  something  to  justify  these  cannibal 
fables ;  prove  to  us  that  these  are  all  types  and  figures 
announcing  Jesus  Christ ! 


CHAP.  IX. 


OP  THE  JEWISH  MANNERS  UNDER  THEIR  KINGS  AND  PONTIFFS,  TO 
THE  DESTRUCnON  OF  JERUSALEM  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

The  Jews  obtaiu  a  king  in  spite  of  the  priest 
Samuel,  who  does  all  he  can  to  preserve  his  usurped 
authority,  and  he  has  the  hardihood  to  say,  that  *'  to 
choose  a  king  is  to  reject  God.^^* 

At  length,  a  herdsman,  who  sought  his  father's  asses, 
is  elected  king  by  lot.  The  Jews  were  then  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Canaanites ;  they  had  never  had  a  temple; 
their  sanctuary  was  an  ark  that  could  be  put  into  a 
cart/ 

The  Canaanites  had  taken  their  ark  from  them,  at 
which  God  was  much  displeased ;  yet  he,  nevertheless, 
suffered  them  to  take  it,  but  to  be  revenged,  he  gave 
the  piles  to  the  conquerors,  and  sent  mice  into  their 
fields.  The  victors  appeas^  God  by  returning  him 
his  ark,  accompanied  with  five  golden  mice.^ 

No  vengeance  nor  sacrifice  could  be  more  worthy  of 


'  Judges  xxi.  21.        '  1  Sam.  viii.  7.        '  1  Sam.  vi.  11. 

'  1  Sam.  vi.  4. 
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the  Jewish  God.  He  pardons  the  Canaanites,  but 
kills  fifty  thousand  and  seventy  of  his  own  people  for 
having  looked  into  the  ark/ 

.  It  is  under  these  propitious  circunastances  that  Saul 
IS  elected  king  of  the  Jews.  In  their  miserable  coun- 
try there  was  neither  sword  nor  spear;  the  Canaan ites 
or  Philistines  did  not  permit  their  Jewish  slaves  even 
to  sharpen  their  plough-shares  and  axes;  they  were 
forced  to  apply  to  tlie  Philistine  labourers  for  this  as- 
sistance ;*  and  yet  we  are  told  that  king  Saul  had,  at 
first,  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  with 
whom  he  gained  a  great  battle.'  Our  Gulliver  has 
similar  fables,  but  not  such  contradictions. 

In  another  battle  Saul  comes  .to  terms  with  the  pre- 
tended kine  Agag.  The  prophet  Samuel  arrives  and 
asks,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  '^  Wherefore  didst 
thou  not  obey  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  to  slay  both  man 
and  wqman,  infant  and  suckling,  ox  and  sheep,  camel 
and  ass  ?"*  and  he  takes  a  hatchet  and  hews  king  Agag 
in  pieces.^  If  such  an  action  were  true,  what  kind  of 
people  and  priests  were  the  Jews  ? 

Saul,  who  was  reproved  by  the  Lord  because  he 
had  not  himself  slain  king  Agag,  his  prisoner,  goes  at 
length  to  fight  against  the  Philistines,  after  the  death 
of  the  meek  prophet  Samuel.  He  consults  a  witch 
respecting  the  success  of  the  battle.  It  is  known 
that  witches  can  raise  ghosts.  This  witch  brings  out 
of  the  ground  the  ghost  of  Samuel,  but  this  merely 
regards  the  fine  philosophy  of  the  Jews.  Now  for 
their  morality.  * 

A  player  of  the  harp,  for  whom  the  Deity  had 
caught  a  tender  affection,  causes  himself  to  be  anointed 
king  during  Samuel's  life-time ;  he  revolts  against  his 
sovereign,  and,  as  the  Scripture  tells  us,  collects  four 
hundred  wretdies.     *^  Every  one  that  was  in  distress. 


'  1  Saui.  Ti.  10.         ^  lb.  xiii.  19,  20.  '  lb.  xi.  6. 

*  I  Sam.  XT.  S:  •  lb.  33. 
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and  every  one  that  ^^'w  in  debt,  and  every  one  that 
was  discontented,  gathered  themselves  unto  him/'^ 

This  was  a  man  after  God's  own  heart ;  so  the  first 
thing  he  does  is  to  assassinate  a^rmer,  named  Nabal, 
because  he  refused  to  pay  contributions.  He  marries 
Nabal's  widow,  and  eighteen  other  women,  without 
reckoning  concubines.  He  goes  to  an  enemy  of  his 
own  country,  king  Achish,  who  receives  him  well; 
and  as  a  recompence  for  this  kind  reception,  he  sacks 
the  villages  of  the  allies  of  Achish,  whom  he  persuades 
that  he  has  not  meddled  with  any  towns  except  such 
as  belonged  to  the  Hebrews.  We  must  confess,  that 
highwaymen  are  less  culpable  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  but 
the  ways  of  the  Jewish  God  are  not  like  our  ways. 

The  good  king  David  robs  Saul's  son,  Ishbosbeth, 
of  his  crown.  He  causes  Mephibosheth,  son  of  bis 
protector,  Jonathan,  to  be  assassinated.  He  delivers 
up  to  the  Gibeonites  two  sons  of  Saul,  and  five  of  bis 
grandsons  to  be  put  to  death.  He  assassinates  Uriah, 
to  screen  his  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and  yet  this 
abominable  Bathsheba  was  the  mother  of  Solomon, 
who  was  an  ancestor  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  remainder  of  the  Jewish  history  is  nothing  but 
a  tissue  of  consecrated  crimes.  Solomon  begins  by 
killing  his  brother  Adonijah. 

'  If  God  granted  to  this  Solomon  the  gift  of  wisdom, 
he  appears  to  have  refused  him  the  gifts  of  humanity, 
justice,  continence,  and  honour.  He  has  seven  huo* 
dred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines.  The  song 
imputed  to  Rim  is  written  in  the  style.of  these  inde- 
cent books,  which  are  calculated  to  put  modesty  to  the 
blush.  It  is  altogether  about  bubbles,  and  kisses  on 
the  mouth,  a  belly  like  a  heap  ot  wheat,  voluptuous 
attitudes  and  agitations.  At  length  he  finishes  by 
saying,  ^^  We  have  a  little  sister,  and  she.  has  no 
breasts.  What  shall  we  do  for  our  sister  in  the  day 
when  she  shall  be  spoken  for  ?    If  she  be  a  wall,  we 
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1  San.  xxii.  2. 
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will  build  upon  her.a  palace  of  silver :  and  if  she  be  a 
door,  we  will  inclose  her  with  boards  of  cedar."* 

Such  were  the  manners  of  the  wisest  man  among 
the  Jews,  or,  at  least,  the  manners  imputed  to  him  out 
of  respect  by  miserable  rabbins,  and  Christian  divines, 
whose  notions  are  still  more  absurd. 

At  length,  to  unite  an  excess  of  ridicule  with  this 
excess  of  immodesty,  the  priests  have  decided,  that  the 
belly,  the  bubbies,  and  kisses  of  the  Shulamite,  are  an 
emblem  and  a  type  of  the  marriage  of  Jesus  Christ 
with  his  church. 

Of  all  the  kings  of  Judah  and  of  Samaria,  there 
were  very  few  of  them  who  were  not  either  assassins 
or  assassinated,  until  this  den  of  robbers,  who  mas* 
sacred  one  another  in  the  public  places  and  the  temple 
during  the  time  that  Titus  besieged  them,  fell  under 
the  iron  chains  of  the  Romans  with  the  rest  of  this 
miserable  people  of  God,  of  whom  five-sixths  had  long 
been  dispersed  over  Asia,  and  sold  in  the  markets  of 
the  Roman  cities,  each  Jew  being  valued  at  the  price 
of  a  pig,  an  animal  which  was  certainly  less  impure 
than  this  nation,  if  it  were  such  as  its  historians  and 
prophets  represent  it. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  Jews  have  written  these 
abominations ;  and  when  we  thus  assemble  them  be- 
fore  our  eyes,  our  hearts  revolt  at  them.  These,  then, 
are  the  heralds  of  Providence,*  the  forerunners  of  the 
reign  of  Jesus.  Sayest  thou,  O  Abbadie,  that  all  die 
Jewish  history  is  a  prediction  of  the  Church  ;  that  all 
the  prophets  have  foretold  Jesus?  Let  us,  then, 
examine  the  prophets. 


-ki- 
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CHAP.  X. 


or  THE  PROPHEt^. 


Prophet,  Nabim,  Roheim — speaking,  seeing, 
guessing,  is  all  the  same  thing.  AH  ancient  authors 
agree  that  the  Egyptians,  the  Chaldeans,  and  all  the 
Asiatic  nations  had  their  prophets  and  conjurors. 
These  nations  were  long  anterior  to  the  little  people 
called  the  Jews,  which,  when  it  formed  a  horde  in  a 
comer  of  land,  had  no  language  but  that  of  its  neigh- 
bours, and  which,  as  we  have  before  shewn,  borrowed 
from  the  Phoenicians  even  the  names  of  its  God, 
Eloha,  Jehovah,  Adonai,  Sadai ;  which,  in  short,  took 
all  its  rites  and  ceremonies  from  its  surrounding  neigh- 
bours, though  it  continually  declaimed  against  them. 

It  was  said  by  some  writer,  that  the  first  seer,  or  pro- 
phet, was  the  first  knave  that  met  with  a  simpleton ; 
thus  is  prophecy  established  from  the  most  remotean- 
tiquity.  But  to  fraud,  let  us  add  fanaticism;  these 
two  monsters  dwell  together  very  peaceably  in  human 
skulls.  We  have  witnessed  the  arrival  in  London  of 
hordes  from  the  heart  of  Languedoc  and  Vivarais,  who 
were  as  much  prophets  js  those  of  the  Jews,  and  joined 
the  most  horrible  enthusiasm  to  the  most  disgusting 
falsehoods.  We  have  witnessed  Jurieu  prophesying 
in  Holland.  There  were  always  such  impostors,  and 
not  only  wretches  who  predicted,  but  other  wretches 
who  imagined  prophecies  spoken  by  ancient  personages. 

The  world  has  been  filled  with  Sibyls  and  Nostra- 
damuses.  The  Alcoran  reckons  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four  thousand  prophets.  Bishop  Epiphanius, 
in  his  notes  on  the  pretended  Canon  of  the  Apostles, 
reckons  seventy-three  Jewish  prophets,  and  ten  pro- 
phetesses. The  trade  of  prophet  among  the  Jews  was 
neither  a  dignity  nor  a  degree,  nor  a  profession  in  the 
state ;  they  were  not  admitted  prophets  as  doctors  are 
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ftdmitled  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Let  those  pro- 
phesy that  would ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have,  or  to  be* 
lieve  they  had,  or  to  feign  they  bad,  the  calling  of  the 
spirit  of  Grod.  Futurity  was  announced  by  dancing 
and  playing  on  the  psaltery.  Sani,  although  he  was 
rebuked,  took  it  into  his  head  to  be  a  prophet.  During 
civil  wars  each  party  had  its  prophet,  as  we  have  our 
Grub  Street  writers.  The  parties  treated  each  other 
reciprocally  as  fools,  visionaries,  liars,  and  knaves,  and 
in  this  alone  they  spoke  truth.  *^  The  prophet  is  a 
fool,  the  spiritual  man  is  mad,"  says  Hosea,  chap.  ix. 
ver.  7. 

The  prophets  of  Jerusalem  are  fanciful  and  de^ 
ceitful  men,  said  Saphoniah,  a  Jerusalem  prophet. 
They  are  all  something  like  our  apothecary,  Moore, 
who  inserts  in  the  newspapers,  "  Take  my  pills  and 
beware  of  counterfeits." 

When  the  prophet  Micaiab  is  predicting  misfor* 
tunes  to  the  kings  of  Samaria  and  Judah,  the  prophet 
SKedekiah  gives  him  a  box  on  the  cheek,  saying, 
*'  Which  way  went  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  me 
to  speak  unto  thee  ?"^ 

Jeremiah,  who  prophesied  in  favour  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar/a  Jewish  tyrant,  put  cords  round  his  neck, 
and  a  yoke  on  his  back,  which  was  a  type,  and  he 
was  to  send  this  type  to  the  neighbouring  petty  kings, 
to  invite  them  to  submission  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
prophet  Ananias,  who  looked  upon  Jeremiah  as  a 
traitor,  took  his  cords  from  him,  and  threw  his  yoke 
on  the  ground. 

Here  we  have  Hosea,  whom  God  orders  to  take 
a  whore,  and  to  beget  sons  of  a  whore  :  ^^  Go,  take  unto 
thee  a  wife  of  whoredoms,  and  children  of  whoredoms."* 
Hosea  punctually  obeys ;  be  takes  Gomer,  daughter 
of  Diblaim,  who  brings  him  three  childnsn  ;  thus  this 
prophecy,  and  this  whoredom,   lasted  at  least  three 
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years.  But  this  would  not  satisfy  the  Jewish  God^ 
who  orders  Hosea  to  sleep  with  a  woman  that  had  al- 
ready cuckolded  her  husband.  This  cost  the  prophet 
no  more  than  fifteen  pieces  of  silver,  and  a  bushel  and 
a  half  of  barley,  which  is  purchasing  adultery  at  a 
cheap  rate.^ 

It  cost  the  patriarch  Judah  still  less,  in  bis  incest 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar.^  .  ^ 

Th^re  we  have  Ezekiel,  who  after  having  slept  three 
hundred  and  ninety  days  on  his  left  side,  and  forty  on 
his  right  side  ;  after  having  swallowed  a  roll  of  parch- 
ment, and  eaten  a  sir  reverend  on  his  bread,  by  the 
express  command  of  God,  introduces  God  himself,  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe,  who  speaks  thus  to  young 
Abolibah  :  '^  Thou  hast  increased  and  waxed  great ;  thy 
breasts  are  fashioned,  and  thine  hair  is  grown  ;  and  1 
spread  my  skirt  over  thee,  and  covered,  thy  naked- 
rtess.'*' — "  But  thou  hast  built  thy  high  place  at  every 
head  of  the  way,  and  hast  opened  thy  feet  (or  thighs) 
to  every  one  that  passed  by,  and  multiplied  thy 
whoredoms.''* 

''  Her  sister  Aholibah  was  more  corrupt  in  her 
inordinate  love  than  she — for  she  doated  upon  her 
paramours,  whose  flesh  is  like  the  flesh  of  asses,  and 
whose  issue  is  like  the  issue  of  horses."^ 

One  day,  when  our  friend  General  Withers  heard 
these  prophecies  read  to  him,  he  asked  in  what  brothel 
the  holy  scriptures  had  been  written  ? 

Prophecies  are  seldom  read  ;  it  is  difficult  to  go 
through  these  lengthy  and  enormous  rhapsodies. 
Fashionable  men  who  have  read  Gulliver  and  Atlantis, 
know  neither  Hosea  nor  Ezekiel. 

When  we  point  out  to  sensible  people,  these  execra- 
ble passages,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  prophecy,  they 
cannot  recover  from  their  astonishment. 


'  Hosea  fii.  2.  '  Gen.  xxxviii.  18.        '  Exek.  xvi.  7,  8. 

*  lb.  3&.  *  Ch.  xxiii.  il,  20. 
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They  cannot  conceive,  that  an  Isaiah^  should  walk 
stark  naked  in  the  middle  of  Jerusalem ;  that  an  Eze- 
kiel  should  cut  his  beard  into  three  portions ;  that  a 
Jonah  should  be  three  days  in  a  whale's  belly,  &c. 
Were  they  to  read  these  shameless  indecencies  in  a 
profene  book,  they  would  throw  it  away  in  disgust. 
It  is  the  Bible ;  they  remain  confounded ;  they  hesitate  ; 
they  condema  the  abominations,  and  dare  not  con- 
demn the  book  that  contains  them.  It  requires  time, 
before  they  dare  to  make  use  of  common  sense,  but, 
in  the  end,  they  detest  what  knaves  and  simpletons 
have  taught  them  to  adore. 

When  were  these  irrational  and  immodest  books 
written  ?  Nobody  knows.  The  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  the  greater  part  of  the  books  attributed  to  Solo- 
mon, Daniel,  and  others,  were  written  in  Alexandria  ; 
but  what  matters  it  as  to  time  and  place  ?  Is  it  not 
sufficient  to  witness  in  them  the  most  outrageoqs  folly, 
and  the  most  infamous  debauchery } 

How  is  it,  then,  that  the  Jews  have  held  them  in 
veneration?  Because  they  were  Jews.  We  must 
likewise  consider,  that  all  these  extravagant  monu- 
ments were  preserved  only  by  priests  and  scribes. 
We  know  how  scarce  books  were  in  all  countries, 
where  the  art  of  printing  (which  the  Chinese  invented) 
reached  us  so  late.  We  shall  be  still  more  astonished 
when  we  see  fathers  of  the  Church  adopt  these  dis- 
gusting reveries,  or  allege  them  in  support  of  their 
sects. 

We  come,  at  length,  from  the  old  covenant  to  the 
new  one.  Let  us  proceed  to  Jesus,  and  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity. 


'  iMiah  XX.  Si. 
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OF  THE  PERSON  OF  JESUS. 


j£sus  was  born  at  a  time  when  fanaticism  was  still 
dominant,  but  when  decency  began  to  shew  itself  a 
little.  The  long  commerce  of  the  Jews  with  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  had  given  to  the  respectable  pan 
of  the  nation  manners  less  vulgar  and  irrational ;  but 
the  populace,  who  ar^  always  incorrigible,  preserved 
the  same  spirit  of  folly. 

Some  Jews,  who  were  oppressed  under  the  kings  of 
Syria,  and  under  the  Romans,  had  then  imagined  that 
God  would  at  some  time  send  them  a  Liberator,  a 
Messiah.  This  expectation  ought  naturally  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  person  of  Herod.  He  was  their  king,  and 
an  ally  of  the  Romans ;  he  had  rebuilt  their  temple, 
the  architecture  of  which  greatly  surpassed  that  of 
Solomon,  since  he  had  filled  up  a  precipice  on  which 
that  edifice  was  erected.  The  people  no  longer  groan- 
ed under  a  foreign  yoke ;  they  paid  no  imposts  but  to 
their  own  monarch ;  the  Jewish  worship  flourished, 
and  the  ancient  laws  were  respected ;  Jerusalefci,  we 
must  confess,  was  then  in  its  greatest  splendour. 

Idleness  and  superstition  brought  forth  many  factions 
or  religious  societies ;  Sadducees,  Pharisees,  fissenians, 
Judaites,  TherapeutaB,  and  Johnists,  or  disciples  of 
John,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Papists  have  their  Moli- 
nists,  Jansenists,  Jacobins,  and  Cordeliers.  However, 
at  that  time  no  one  spoke  of  the  expectation  of  a  Mes- 
siah. Neither  Josephus  nor  Phiio,  who  have  entered 
into  such  minute  details  of  the  Jewish  history,  say 
that  there  was  any  expectation  of  the  cdning  of  a 
Christ,  an  Anointed,  a  Liberator,  a  Redeemer,  of 
whom  thev  had  then  less  need  than  ever.  And  if 
there  had  been  one,  it  must  have  been  Herod.     Theie 
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was,  io  reality,  a  party  or  sect  called  Herodians,  who 
acknowkd^fed  Herod  to  be  the  messenger  of  God. 

At  all  times  this  people  had  given  the  names  of 
Anointed,  of  Messiah,  of  Christ,  to  any  one  that  had 
been  serviceable  to  them ;  sometimes  it  was  given  to 
their  own  pontiffs,  and  sometimes  to  foreign  princes. 
The  Jew  who  compiled  the  reveries  of  Isaiah,  makes 
him  employ  a  vile  flattery,  very  worthy  of  a  Jewish 
slave :  *^  Thus  saith  the  Lord  to  his  Anointed,  to 
Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to  subdue  na- 
tions before  him,"^  &c.  The  1st  book  of  Kings'  calls 
the  wicked  Jehu,  Anointed.     A  prophet  announces  to  { 

Hazael,  king  of  Damascus,  that  he  is  the  Messiah  and 
the  Anointed  of  the  Most  High.  I 

Ezdciel  says  to  the  king  of  Tyrus,  ^^  Thou  sealest 
up  the  sum,  full  of  vrisdom,  and  perfect,  in  beauty — 
thou  art  the  Anointed  Cherub.**'  If  thig  prince  of 
Tyrua  had  known  that  these  titles  were  *  given  to  him 
IP  Judea,  it  rested  only  with  himself  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  demi-god.  He  had  an  apparent  right  to  such 
u  title,  supposing  Ezekiel  to  have  been  inspired.  The 
Evangdists  have  not  said  so  much  for  Jesus. 

However,  it  is  certain,  that  no  Jew  either  hop^B, 
desired,  or  announced  an  Anointed,  a  Messiah,  in 
the  tin^e  of  Herod  the  Great,  under  whom,  it  is  said, 
JesuB  was  bom.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  when 
Judea  was  governed  as  a  Roman  Province,  and  ano* 
ther  Herod  was  established,  by  the  Romans,  tetrarch 
ef  the  little  barbarous  district  of  Galilee,  many  fana- 
tics took  upon  themselves  to  preach  among  the  igno- 
rant people,  particularly  in  this  Galilee,  where  the 
Jews  were  more  ignorant  than  elsewhere.  It  is  thus, 
that  Fox,  a  poor  cobbler,  established  in  our  own 
times  the  sect  of  the  Quakers,  among  the  peasantry  in 
one  of  our  counties.  The  first  that  founded  a  Calvi^ 
nist  chuW!h  in  France,  was  a  woollen  carder,  named 
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John  Le  Clerc.  It  is  thus,  that  Muncer,  John  of 
LeydoD,  and  others,  founded  Anabaptism  among  the 
poor  people  in  some  of  the  cantons  of  Germany. 

I  have  seen  the  Convulsionists  in  France,  institute 
a  small  sect,  among  the  mob  in  one  of  the  Fauxbourgs 
of  Paris.  Sectarians  began  in  this  way  all  the  ^^orld 
over.  They  are  generally  beggars  who  rail  i^inst  the 
government,  and  finish  either  by  becoming  chiefs  of  a 
party,  or  by  being  hanged.  Jesus  was  put  to  death 
at  Jerusalem,  without  having  been  anointed ;  John 
the  Baptist  had  already  been  condemned  to  death. 
£ach  of  them  left  some  followers  among  the  dr^ps  of 
the  people.  Those  of  John  established  themselves 
towards  Arabia,  where  they  still  exist.  Those  of 
Jesus  were  at  first  very  obscure,  but  as  soon  as  they 
became  associated  with  some  of  the  Greeks,  they 
began  to  be  known. 

The  Jews  under  Tiberius  having  carried  their  accus* 
tomed  knaveries  to  a  higher  pitch  than  ever,  and 
having  likewise  seduced  and  robbed  Fulvia,  wife  of 
Satuminus,  were  driven  from  Rome,  and  could  not 
be  re-established  there,  except  by  giving  much  money. 
They  were  likewise  severely  punished  under  Caligula 
and  Claudius. 

Their  disasters  served  in  some  measure  to  embcdden 
the  Galileans,  who  comprised  the  new  sect,  to  sepa- 
rate themselves  from  the  Jewish  communion.  At 
length,  they  found  some  who  were  a  little  acquainted 
with  letters,  who  put  themselves  at  their  bead,  and 
who  wrote  in  their  favour  against  the  Jews.  This  was 
what  produced  such  an  immense  number  of  Gospels, 
a  Greek  word,  signifying  "  Good'^news."  Each  gave 
a  life  of  Jesus  ;  none  of  them  agreed  with  the  rest, 
but  all  of  them  had  some  resemblance  by  the  number 
of  incredible  prodigies  which,  to  vie  widi  each  other, 
thw  attribute  to  their  founder.  •• 

The  Synagogue,  on  its  part,  seeing  that  a  new  sect 
had  sprang  up  in  its  bosom,  and  that  it  was  vending 
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a  liie  of  Jesus,  very  injurious  to  the  Sanhedriii)  be- 
gan to  make  enquiries  respecting  this  man,  to  whcmi 
It  bad  ikot  hitherto  paid  any  attention. 

We  have  still  a  stupid  work  ^  of  that  time,  entitled 
*^  Sepher  Toldos  Jeschut.^  It  appears  to.  have  been 
written  many  years  after  the.  death  of  Jesuss  during 
the  time  wfa^i  the  Gospels  were  compiled.  This 
book,  like  all  others  of,  the  Jews  and  Christians,  is 
full  of  prodigies,  but  extravagant  as  it  is,  we  must 
confess  tbat  many  statements  contained  in  it  are  much 
mote  prdxible  than  those  related  in  our  Gospels. 

It  is  said  in  the  ^^  Toldos  Jeschut,''  that  Jesus  was 
the  son  of  a  woman  named  Mirja,  who  was  married  in 
Bethlehem  to  a  poor  m^n  of  the  natne  of  Jocanam. 
There  was  in  the  neighbourhood  a  soldier  of  the  name  of 
Joseph  Pander,  a  well-shaped,  good-loc^ng  man,  who 
fell  in  love  with  Miija  or  Maria.  As  the  Hebrews  do 
not  expcess  their  voweb,  they  frequently  take  a  for j. 

Mirja  became  with  child  by  Pander.  Jocanam,  who 
was  seized  with  confusion  and  despondency,  quitted 
Bethlehem,  and  went  to  secrete  himself  in  Bs^ylon, 
where  there  were  still  many  Jews.  The  conduct  of 
Miija  disgraced  her,  and  her  son  Jesus  or  Jeschut,  was 
declared  a  bastard  by  the  judges  of  the  city*  When 
he  became  old  enough  to  be  admitted  into  the  public 
sdiool,  he.  placed  himself  among  the  legitimate  chil«« 
dren  ;  however,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  this  class. 

Hence  arose  the  animosity  against  priests,  which 
he  manifested  when  he  had  attained  manhood ; 
he  lavished  mi  them  the  most  opprobrious  epithets, 
calling  them  ^*  a  race  of  vipers  and  whitened  sepul- 
chres. 

Having,  at  length,  quarrelled  with  Judas,  a  Jew, 
regarding  a  question  of  interest,  as  well  as  concerning 
some  religious  points,  Judas  denounced  him  to  the 
Sanhedrin.  He  was  arrested,  began  to  cry,  and  begged 
pardon,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  flogged,  stoned,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death. 

Such  is  the  substance  of  this  history.    Insipid  fables, 
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and  impertinent  miracles,  have  since  been  added, 
which  injured  it  much,  but  the  book  i^as  known  in  the 
second  century.  Celsus  quotas  it ;  Origen  lefutes  it, 
and  it  has  readied  us'  qnite  disfigured. 

The  chief  part. of  what  I  have  just  stated  is  cer* 
tainly  more  probable,  more  natural,  and  more  con- 
formable, to  what  passes  in  the  world  in  cHir  own  days^ 
than  any  of  the  fifty  gospels  of  the  Christittis.  It 
was  much  more  likely  that  Joseph  Pander  was  the 
father  of  Mirja's  child,  than  thM  an  angel  came  from 
heaven,  with  God's  compliments  to.a  caipenter's  wife, 
in  the  same  way  as  Jupiter  sent  Mercury  to  visit 
Alcmena. 

£very  thhig  that  they  tell  us  about  Jesus  is  wor* 
thy  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Bedlam.  They 
bring  I  know  not  what  kind  of  Agion  pneuma^  a 
Holy  Ghost,  th^t  had  bitherto  never  been  spoken  of, 
and  which  they  have  since  told  us  is  the  third  part 
of  God. 

Jesus  then  becomes  the  Son  of  God,  and  of  a 
Jewess  ;  he  is  not  yet  God  himself,  but  he  is  a  supe- 
rior Being.  He  works  miracles.  The  first  he  per- 
forms is,  to  have  himself  conveyed  by  the  devil  to  the 
top  of  one  of  the  mountains  of  Judea,  where  he 
could  discover  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth.  His 
raiment  appeared  white ;  what  a  miracle !  He  cbangei 
water  into  wine  at  a  repast,  where  the  guests  weiealreMy 
drunk.^-  He  dries  a  fig  tree,  because  it  does  o  tfiirnish 
him  with  figs  to  his  breakfast  in  the  month  of  F^niary. 
Yet  the  author  of  this  tale  has  at  least  the  honesty 


*  It  16  4ifficolt  to  say  which  of  those  pretencled  prodigies  is  the 

most  ridiculous.  Many  people  give  a  preference  to  that  of  the 
y/'me  at  the  marriage  ofCana.  That  God  should  say  to  his  mother, 
the  Jewess,  "  Woman,  what  hare  I  to  do  with  thee,?**  is  a  strange 
thing ;  but  tluit  he  should  feast  with  drunkards,  and  should  change 
six  pitchers  of  water  into  wine  for  men  that  had  already  drank  too 
much,  is  a  blasphemy  as  execrable  as  it  is  impertinent.  Tlie  He- 
brew text  uses  a  word  which  answers  to  "  tipsy,"  or  half  drunk  ; 
tlie  Vulgate  says  •*  inebriate," 
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ta  tell  us,  that  it  was  not  the  season  for  0gft.  He 
goes  to  sup  with  women,  and  then  with  publicans, 
and  yet  it  is  pretended  in  his  history  that  he  looked 
upon  these  publicans  as  bad  characters.  *  He  goes  into 
the  temple,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  large  inclosure 
where  the  priests  resided,  in.  the  court  where  retail 
dealers  were  authorized  by  law  to  sell  fowls,  |Hgeons, 
and  lambs,  to  those  who  came  to  sacrifice.  He  takes 
a  whip,  and  plays  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  dealers, 
whom  he  drives  out,  as  well  as  their  fowls,  pigeons, 
sheep,  and  oxen, .  and  strews  .their  money  on  the 
ground.  Yet  he  is  suffered  to  proceed  without  inter- 
ruption !  And  if  we  believe  the  book  attributed  to 
John,  they  content  themselves  with  asking  him  to 
work  a  nnracle,  in  order  to  shew  his  authority,  to 
play  peanks  like  these  in  a  place  so  respected. 

It  was  a  very  ereat  miracle,  for  thirty  or  forty  trades- 
men to  suffer  themselves  to  be  kicked,* and  to  lose 
their  money,  by  one  man,  without  sayine^  any  thing  to 
him.  There  is  nothing  in  Don  Quixote  which  ap- 
proaches such  extravagance  as  this.  But  instead  of  per- 
*  forming  the  miracle  they  demand  of  him,  he  contents 
himself  with  saying,  ''Destroy  this  temple,  and  in 
diree  days  I  will  ^r^ise  it  up"^  The  Jews  reply,  ac- 
cording to  John,  ''  Forty  and  six  years  was  this  temple 
building,  and  wilt  thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ?'' 

It  was  asserting  a  great  felsehood  to  say  that  He« 
rod  had  been  employed  forty-six  years  in  building  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  The  Jews,  in  their  reply,  could 
not  make  use  of  such  a  falsehood.  By  the  bye,  this* 
alone  shews  qs  that  the  Gospels  have  been  written, 
by  men  who  were  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  thing. 

After  this  foolish  enterprize,  Jesus  is  said  to  have 
preached  in  the  villages.  What  kind  of  discourses  do 
they  make  him  hold  forth  ?  He  compares  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  to  a  grain  df  mustard  seed ;  to  a  morsel  of 
leaven,  mixed  m  three  measures  of  meal ;  to  a  net^ 
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diat  caliches  both  good  and  bad  fish  ;  to  a  Idng,  who 
kiUs  his  chickens  to  make  >a  feast  at  his  son's  wedding, 
and  ^sends  his  servants  to  invite  the  neigbbouiB  to  it. 
The  neighbours  kill  the  servants  that  request  them  to 
date,  and  the  king  kills  the  people  who  killed  his  sct« 
vants,  and  burns  their  ci  ty  ^  He  then  sends  to  compel  the 
beggars  on  the  highway  to  come  and  dine  with  him, 
and  perceiving  a  poor  guest  who  had  no  garment,  in- 
stead of  giving  him  one,  he  causes  him  to  be  throi^ 
into  a  dungeon.  This  is  the  kii^^dom  of  heav^o, 
according^  to  Matthew. 

In  the  other  discourses,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
always  compared  to  a  usurer,  who  will  absolutely  have 
flient.  per  cent,  profit.  Th^  confess,  that  our  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson  preaches  in  a  different  style. 

How  did  the  history  of  Jesus  finish  ?  By  events, 
which  have  happened,  both  in  our  own  country  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  many  people  who  wished 
to  stir  up  the  populace,  without- being  sufficiently  cltpa- 
ble  either  of  arming  that  population,  or  of  gaining  to 
themselves  powerfu  1  protectors.  They  most  commonly 
finish  by  being  hanged.  Jesus  was  put  to  death,  for 
having  called  his  superiors,  ^'  a  race  of  vipers,  and 
whited  sepulchres.''^  He  was  exegyted  publicly,  but 
he  rose  from  the  grave  privately.  At  length  he  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  in  the  presence  of  eighty  of  his  disciples, 
without  any  other  person  in  Judea  seeing  his.  ascen- 
sion in  the  clouds,  which  was,  however,  easy  to  be 
seen,  and  ought  to  have  made  a  great  noise  in  the 
world. 

Our  Creed,  called  by  the  Papists  Credo^  which 
was  attributed  to  the  apostles,  though  evidently  fabri- 
cated more  than  four  hundred  years  after  these  apostles, 
acquaints  Ufs,  that  before  Jesus  ascended  into  heaven, 
he  went  on  a  tour  into  hell.  You  will  remso^k,  that 
not  a  single  word  is  said  about  -this  journey  in  the 
Gospels,  and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
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the  Cbrmtian  £iith.    We  caanot  be  Christians^  if  we 
do  not  believe  that  Jesus  descended  into  hell. 

Who  was,  then,  the  fiist  that  imagined  this  journey  ? 
Itwas  Athanasius,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after  the  event.  It  is  in  his  treatise  against  Apoliina* 
rus,  on  the  incarnation  of  the  Lord,  where  he  men* 
tions  that  the. soul  of  Jesus  descended  into  hell,  while 
his  body  .remained  in  the  sqiulchre. 

His  words  are  worthy  of  attention,  and  shew  us 
with  what  sagacity  and  wisdom  Athanasius  reasoned^ 

Here  follow  his  own  words :  ^^  It  was  necessary  af- 
ter his  death,  that  his  divers  essential  parts  should  per* 
form  divers  functions ;  that  his  body  should  remain  in 
the  sepulchre  to  destroy  corruption,  and  that  his  soul 
should  go  into  hell  to  vanquish  death/' 

The  African  St.  Augustin,  in  a  letter  that  he  wrote 
to  Evodus,  seems  to  agree  with  him,  Quii  ergo  nisi 
in/ideHs  negaverii  fuisse  apud  inferos  Christum.^ 

Jerome,  his  cotemporary,  was  nearly  of  the  same 
opinion ;  and  it  was  during  the  time  of  Augustin  and 
Jerome,  that  this  Credo  was  composed,  which,  among 
ignorant  people,  passed  for  the  Apostles'  Creed. 
.  Thus  were  opinions,  creeds,  and  sects,  estabUshed. 
But  how  could  th^se  detestable  fooleries  be  credited  i 
How  did  they  overturn  the  other  absurdities  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  and,  at  last,  the  empire  itself? 
How  have  they  caused  so  many  evils,  so  many  civil 
wars,  lighted  so  many  fa^^ots,  and  spilled  so  much 
blood  ?    We  are  going  to  account  for  it. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OHRISTIANrry,  AND  PARTICULARLY 

OF  PAUL. 

Whek  the  first  Galileans  spread  themselves  among 
the  populace  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  they  found 
this  populace  infected  with  all  the  absurd  traditions 
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that  can  take  possesion  of  ignorant  ininds  enamoared 
with  iables.  They  had  gods  dtsguitod  in  the  shape 
of  bulls,  horses,  swans,  and  serpents,  to  seduce 
women  and  girls.  Magistrates,  and  respectable  citi- 
aeas,  did  not  admit  of  these  extravagancies,  but  the 
populace  fed  on  them,  and  these  constituted  the  pagan 
mob.  I  fancy  I  see  the  followers  of  Fox  dispute  with 
those  of  Brown.  It  was  not  diflScult  for  Jews,  possess- 
ed with  devils,  to  make  their  reveries  bdieved  by  the 
ignorant,  who  believed  other  reveriesequally  impertinent. 

Novelty  attracted  weak  minds,  who  grew  tired  of 
their  old  follies,  and  ran  to  hear  new  tales,  just  like  the 
mob  at  Bartholomew  fair,  demanding  a  new  iarce,  and 
becoming  di^usted  with  the  old  one,  which  they  have 
so  often  seen  repeated. 

If  we  believe  the  books  of  the  Christians,  we  are 
told  that  Peter,  son  of  Jonas,^  dwelt  with  Simoh  the 
tanner,  in  a  garret  at  Joppa,  where  he  brought  to  life 
again  the  mantua-maker,  Dorcas. 

In  the  Chapter  of  Lucian,  entitled  Plulapatrts^  he 
speaks  of  a  Galilean  ^^  with  a  bald  forehead^  and 
large  nose,  who  was  carried  to  the  third  heaven.'' 

See.iiow  lie  speaks  of  an  assembly  of  Christians, 
whom  he  fell  in  with :  "  Tatterdemalions  almost  naked, 
with  fierce  looks  and  the  walk  of  madmen,  who  moan 
and  make  contortions ;  swearing  by  the  Son  who  was 
begotten  by  the  Father,  predicting  a  thousand  misfor- 
tunes to  the  empire,  and  cursing  the  empeior."  Snob 
were  the  first  Christians. 

He  who  had  given  the  greatest  notoriety  to  this  sect 
was  this  Paul  with  the  large  nose  and  fa!ald  forehead, 
whom  Lucian  ridicules.  The  writings  of  Paul,  it 
appears  to  me,  are  sufficient  to  shew  how  far  Lucian 
Wi^  ji^i.  What  nonsense  he  writes  to  the  society  of 
Christians,  forming  at  Rome  among  the  Jewish  rabble. 
*^  Circumcision  verily  profiteth  if  thou  keep  the  law,  but 
if  Ifaou  be  a  breaker  of  the  law,  thy  circamcision  ismade 
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uDcircuiDdsk>n/'^^-Do  we  then  make  void  die  Ia# 
through  faith  ?  God  forbid ;  yoa,  we  establish  the  law.' 
If  Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  whereof  to 
glorV)  but  not  before  God."' 

In  thus  expressing  himself,  Paul  spoke  evidently  as 
a  JeW)  and  not  as  a  Christian, 

What  a  discourse  to  the  Corinthians,  ^^  Our  fathers 
were  all  baptised  unto  Moses,  in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea."^  Was  not  Cardinal  Bembo  right  in  calling  these 
epistles  EpUtolaeMs^  and  advising  people  not  to  read 
them  ? 

What  shall  we  think  of  a  man  who  says  to  the 
Thessalonians,  *^  Let  your  women  keep  silence  in  the 
churches,  for  it  is  not  permitted  unto  them  to  speak,"^ 
and  who  in  the  same  epistle  announces  that  they  ought 
to  pray  and  prophesy  with  their  heads  coveted  .^ 

Is  bis  quurrel  with  the  other  apostles  that  of  a 
wise  and  moderate  man  ?  Does  not  every  thing  shew 
bim  to  be  a  party  man  ?  He  is  a  Christian  ;  he 
teadies  Christianity,  and  goes  seven  days  successively 
to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  advice 
of  James.  He  writes  to  the  Galatians,  '^  Behold,  I 
Paul  say  unto  you,  that  if  ye  be  circumcised,  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing/"^  And  he  afterwards  cir- 
cumcises his  disciple  Timothy,  who,  as  the  Jews 
pretend,  was  the  son  of  a  Greek,  and  a  prostitute. 
He  obtrudes  himself  among  the  apostles,  and  boasts 
of  beine  as  much  an  apostle  as  the  rest  of  them : 
^*  Am  1  not  an  apostle  ?  Have  I  not  seen  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  ?  Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  ? 
If  I  be  not  an  apostle  to  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to 
you.  Have  we  not  a  power  to  eat  and  to  drink  ? 
have  we  pot  a  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife, 
as  well  as  other  apqstl^,  and  as  the  brethren  ck 
the  Lord  ?  Who  goeth  a  w^rf^re  any  time  at  his  own 
charges  ?''    What  frightful  thii^  in  this  passive !    Th^ 
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right  of  living  at  the  expence  of  those  be  has  suligo- 
gated  ;  the  right  of  making  them  pay  the  expences  of 
bis  wife  or  his  sister;  and,  at  last,  the  proof  that  Jesas 
had  brothers,  and  the  presumption  that  Maiy,  or  Mirja, 
was  brought  to  bed  more  than  once. 

I  should  be  glad  to  know  of  whom  he  is  speaking 
again  in  his  9d  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  chap«  xi. 
^^  For  such  are  false  apostles.  Hbwbeit,  wherein 
soever  any  is  bold,  1  am  bold  also.  Are  they  He- 
brews ?  So  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ? 
So  am  I.  Are  they  the  ministers  of  Christ  ?  I  am 
more ;  in  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above 
measure,  in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft.  Five 
times  received  I  forty  stripes,  save  one ;  thrice  was  I 
beaten  with  rods ;  once  was  I  stoned ;  a  night  and  a 
day  I  have  been  in  the  deep." 

Behold  this  Paul,  who  was  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
deep  without  being  drowned  !  It  is  a  third  of  the  uA' 
venture  of  Jonah.  But  does  he  not  here  clearly  mani- 
Test  his  base  jealousy  of  Peter  and  the  other  aposties, 
t>y  thinking  to  carry  the  palm  from  them,  because  he 
has  received  more  stripes  '  and  floggings  Ihan  tiiey 
have  done  ? 

Does  not  his  fury  for  domineering  appear  in  aM  its 
insolence,  when  he  says  to  the  same  Corinthians, 
*'  This  is  the  third  time  I  am  coming  to  you.  In  the 
mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  shall  every  word  be 
established.  Being  now  absent,  I  write  to  them  which 
heretofore  have  sinned,  and  to  all  other,  that,  if  I 
come  again,  I  will  not  spare."^  To  what  simple  fools, 
to  what  kind  of  besotted  creatures,  did  he  thus  address 
himself  like  a  tyrannical  master?  Those  to  whom  he 
had  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  he  "Was  carried  to  the 
third  heaven.  Impudent  and  dastardly  impostor! 
Where  is  this  third  heaven  in  which  thou  hast  travelled  ? 
Is  it  in  Venus  or  in  Mars  ? 

We  laugh  at  Mahomet,  when  his  commentators  pr^- 
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tend  that  tie  visited  seven  heavens  in  successiony  in  a 
^ngle  night ;  but  Mahomet,  in  the  Alcoran  at  least, 
does  not  speak  of  such  an  es^travagance  as  that  which 
IS  imputed  to  him ;  yet  Paul  dares  to  assort  that  he 
has  performed  half  of  this  journey. 
•  Who  was  this  Paul,  then,  who  still  makes  so  much 
noise,  and  who  is  every  day  quoted  at  random  ?  He 
says  lie  was  u  Roman  citizen,  which  I  dare  affirm  to 
be  an  impudent  falsehood.  No  Jew  was  a  Homan 
citizen,  except  under  the  Decii  and  Philips.  If  he 
were  of  Tarsus,  it  was  neither  a  Roman  city  nor  a 
Roman  colony  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after 
Paul.  .  If  he  were  a  native  of  Giscalus,  as  St.  Jerome 
states,  this  village  was  in  Galilee,  and,  assuredly,  the 
Galileans  bad  never  the  honour  of  being  Roman 
citizens. 

He  was  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  was  one  of  Gamaliel's  domestics.  Indeed, 
it  is  remarked,  that  he  took  care  of  the  clothes  of 
those  who  stoned  Stephen,  which  is  the  employ  of  a 
valet.  The  Jews  pretend  that  he  wished  to  marry 
Gamaliel's  daughter.  We  see  some  traces  of  this  ad* 
venture  in  the  ancient  book  which  contains  the  history 
of  Thecla. 

.  It  Is  not  astonishing  that  the  daughter  of  Gamaliel 
should  reject  a  little  bald-headed  valet,  w)iose  eye- 
brows bung  over  a  deformed  nose,  and  who  was  bandy- 
legged. It  is  thus  that  the  "  Acts  of  Thecla''  de- 
scribe  him.  Disdained,  as  he  deserved  to  be,  by 
Gramaliel  and  his  daughter,  he  joined  himself  with  the 
infant  sect  of  Cephas,  James,  Matthew,  and  BarnabaSi 
in  order  to  annoy  the  Jews. 

Any  one,  who  has  the  least  spark  of  reason  would 
judge,  that  this  cause,  which  has  been  assigned  for  the 
apostacy  of  this  miserable  Jew,  is^more  natural  than 
that  attributed  to  hinK  How  can  we  persuade  our- 
selves that  a  celestial  light  knocked  him  off  horseback 
at  noon-day ;  that  a  heavenly  voice  addressed  him ; 
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tliat  God  Mtd  to  hinit  ''  Saul,  SauU  <#hy  p^fseeuttM 
thou  me  V*  Ought  we  not  to  blu^  at  such  litupidity  ? 
If  God  had  wished  to  prevent  the  disciples  of  Jesoft 
from  (leiDg  persecuted*  would  be  not  have  addressed 
himself  to  the  princes  of  the  nation^  rather  than  to 
Gamaliel's  valet  ?  Have  they  met  with  less  chastise- 
ment since  Saul  fell  from  his  horse  ?  Was  not  Saul, 
Paul  himself,  chastised  ?  What  was  the  utility  of  this 
ridiculous  miracle  ?  I  call  heaven  and  earth  to  wit* 
uess,  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  use  of  these  iin>« 
proper  words,  heaven  and  earth)  that  there  never  was 
a  legend  more  stupid,  wore  fanatical,  more  disgusting, 
nor  more  deserving  of  our  horror  and  contempt. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

OF   THE    OOSFfelJ^ 

As  soon  as  the  societies  of  half  Jews,  half  Christiatus 
had  by  degrees  established  themselves  among  the  igDO* 
rant  people  at  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Corinth^ 
and  Alexandria,  some  time  after  Vespasian,  each  of 
these  little  societies  wished  to  make  its  own  gospel. 
Fifty  of  them  have  been  reckoned,  and  there  weie 
mauv  more.  It  is  known  that  they  all  contradict  one 
another ;  this  could  not  be  otherwise,  since  they  wem 
all  composed  in  different  places.  All  of  them  agree 
only  that  their  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Mary,  Or  Miija^ 
and  that  he  was  put  to  death ;  all  of  them  likewise 
ascribe  to  him  as  many  prodigies  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Ovid^s  Metamorphoses. 

Luke  dresses  up  a  eenealogy  for  him  quite  different 
to  that  planned  by  Matthew ;  and  neither  of  them 
dream  about  giving  us  the  genealogy  of  Mary,  who 
was  his  only  parent.  The  enthusiast  Pascal  cries  out, 
"  This  is  not  acting  in  concert."    Undoubtedly  not. 
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ISfi^  bas  written  e^ttraYngsmoies  for  bk  little  aoeietyv 
recording  tQ  km  qwq  ftney%  Tbia  acceunta  ipr  obs 
£vangelist  prelendiQg  Aat  tbe  little  Jesus  was  broiagkt 
up  in  Egypt,  9iKi  another  saving  tbat  he  was  brought 
up  at  Bethlehem.  One  of  them  makes  him  ga  only 
fuic^  to  Jerusalem,  while  the  others  ^ay  that  he  went 
tbroe  times.  One  of  tbem  causes  tliree  wise  men^ 
whqm  w^  call  three  kings,  tQ  be  cottduGted  by  a  aew 
ataf)  aud  causes  all  tb^  littte  ehildrea  of  the  country  to 
bQ  put  to  death  by  the  fimt  Herod,  who  was  thea  neai^ 
tbe  end  of  his  days.  *  The  others  are  silent  about  tlpe 
«tar»  and  tbo  wise  meu,  and  tbe  massaore/  At  length, 
tp  conpliun  these  cQAtradioCioiis,  we  have  beea  eoohi 
pi^ltad  tQ  u^ke  a  epueordauce,  and  this  coacordaoce  m 
leaa  QQncQrd»ut  than  tbe  nat^^tlara  they  wished  to  reoQa** 
cile. 

Almost  all  the.  Goap^a^  wbieh  t^  Christians  neves 
nrnde  kaowQ  biit  to  their  own  litt4e  flocks,  were  yisii 
biy  ihi^  after  tbe  takingf  of  Jerusaleoa..  We  have  a 
ywty  evjdrat  proof  of  it  in  tbat  attributed  to  Matthew^ 
Tb^  book  puts  into  tbe  moul^  of  Jesus  these  woida 
tQ  tho  Jew8%  ^*  That  upon  ycru  may  come  all  the 
ligbteoua  blood  ahed  upoa  the  earths  from  the  blood  of 
righteoiia  Abel,  unto  the  bbod  of  Sachariaa,  sou  of 
Baracbiaa)  whem  ye  slew  betweep  the  temiib  and  tbe 
ftoir^^'  A  forger  is  alwaya  diaeovered  in  some  part  of 
bia  work%  Duriag  the  siege  of  Jerusalen^  there  was 
fi  Znch^iaa)  son  of  B!arachia9t  killed  betweeo  tbe  temn 
pie  and  th^  ^tt^f,  by  the  fe^tiou  of  the  zealots.    This 
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}  The  massacre  of  the  iosoceota  ia  cerlainij^  the  height  of  foUy» 
sa^l  as  the  late  of  tbe  thfte  wiye  mes  condqcicd  by  s  stsrw.  H^yi 
conid  HerQd»  vho  vaathen  altnoat  on  hi^  deathbed,  fear  beioe  de- 
throned hy  the  son  of  a  village  c^rpepter,^  who  was  j^qst  borp.  Herod 
died  only  two  or  three  years  after,  at  the  age  of  seventy^  ft  would 
kiiYebeMi  necMsary  far  this  child  to  make  wav  against  the  enspwe. 

CouM  sqcb  ^  f^w  take  i)os#0ia^oo  qf  any  maa*  ^bo  was  no^  ai^  ahi 
aoliite  focil  ?  U  it  |K>«sible  th^t  thfr  ht^fe  proposed  Uk  bmium  cre- 
dulity such  stnpid  fboleries,  which  outdo  Robert  the  Devil,  and 
'John  of  Piiris  ?  Man  is  a  very  contemptible  being  when  he  suflfers 
himself  to  be  governed  in  such  a  way  ! 
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enables  us  easily  to  detect  the  imposition,  otherwise 
we  might  have  read  over  the  whole  Bible  to  enable  us 
to  do  so.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  read  but  little, 
and  the  Gospels  were  entirely  unknown  to  them.  Lies 
were  fold  with  impunity. 

An  evident  proof  that  the  Grospel  attributed  to 
Matthew,  was  not  written  till  a  long  time  after  him  by 
some  miserable  half  Jew,  half  Christian  Hellenist,  is 
this  famous  passage :  **  If  he  neglect  to  hear  the 
church,  let  him  be  unto  thee  as  an  heathen  man  and 
a  publican.''^ 

There  was  no  church  In  the  time  of  Jesus  and  of 
Matthew.  Church  is  a  Greek  word.  The  assembly 
of  the  people  of  Athens  styled  itself  EccUma.  This 
expression  was  only  adopted  by  the  Christians  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  when  they  had  obtained  a  kind  of  govern* 
ment.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  an  impostor  took  the 
name  of  Matthew,  and  wrote  his  Gospel  in  very  bad 
Greek.  I  confess  it  woiild  be  comical  enough  for 
Matthew,  who  had  himself  been  a  publican,  to  com- 
pare the  heathens  with  publicans.  But  whoever  might 
have  been  the  author  of  this  ridiculous  comparison, 
none  but  a  mad-cap  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the 
people  would  hsfve  look^  upon  a  Roman  knight, 
who  was  authorized  to  receive  the  imposts  established 
by  government,  as  a  man  that  ought  to  be  despised. 
The  idea  alone  is  destructive  of  all  administration^  and 
not  only  unworthy  of  a  man  whom  God  had  inspired, 
but  unworthy  the  lackey  of  an  honest  citizen. 

There  are  two  Gospels  of  the  infancy.  The  first 
relates,  that  a  young  beggar  patted  the  little  Jesus, 
his  comrade,  behind,  and  that  the  little  Jesus  imme- 
diately killed  him.  Kaipara  kremei  peson  apeidonen. 
At  another  time  he  made  birds  of  clay,  which  flew 
away.  His  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  was  quite 
divine.  Those  tales  are  not  more  ridiculous  than  that 
6f  his  being  carried  off  by  the  devil,  that  of  histrans- 
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figurattoQ  on  Mount  Tabor,  that  of  the  wat^  changed* 
into  wine,  and  that  of  the  de^rii's  being  sent  into  a • 
herd  of  swiue.  Thus  this  Gospel  of  the  infancy  was* 
long  in  veneration. 

The  second  Gospel  of  the  infancy  is  not  less  curious. 
Mary,  who  was  conducting  her  son  into  Egypt,  raet 
with  some  girls  that  were  deploring  the  loss  of  their 
brother,    who   had   been   transformed  into    a  mule.' 
Mary  and  her  little  one  did  not  fail  to  change  the  mule* 
into  its  former  shape  of  a  man,  but  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  the  miserable  animal  was  any  better  for 
the  change.      As  they  proceeded  on    the  road,   the 
wandering  family  met  with  two  robbers,  one  named 
Dumachus,  the  other  Titus.     Dumachus  was  for  rcb^ 
bing  the  Virgin,  and  doing  something  still  more  scan- 
dalous, but  Titus-^took  Mary's  part,  and  gave  forty 
drachms  to  persuade  him  to  let  the  family  go  by,  with- 
out doing  them  any  injury.     Jesus  declared  to  the 
Holy  Virgin,  that  bumachus  should  be  the  wicked 
tfatef,  and  Titus  the  good  thief ;  that  they  would  one 
day  be  executed  with  him  ;  that  Titus  should  go  into 
paradise,  and  Dumachus  to  the  devil. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  James,  elder  brother  of 
Jesus,  or  that  of  Peter  Barjonas,  a  flk>spel  known  and 
boasted  of  by  Tertullian  and  by  Origen,  was  in  still 
greater  repute.  It  was  called  ProtO'Evangelien,  or 
First  Gospel.  It  was  perhaps  the  first  which  spoke  of 
the  new  star,  of  the  arrival  of  the  wise  men,  and  of 
the  little  children  whom  the  first  Herod  ordered  to  be 
massacred. 

There  is  still  a  kind  of  Gospel  or  Acts  of  John  in 
which  Jesus  is  said  to  have  danced  with  his  apostles 
the  evening  before  he  died ;  and  the  circumstance  is 
rendered  probable,  as  the  Therapeutae  were  really  ac- 
customed to  dance  in  a  ring,  a  ceremony  that  roust  be 
very  pleasing  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

Why  does  fhe  most  scrupulous  Christian  now  laugh 
without  remorse  at  all  these  gospels  and  acts  which  are 
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no  longer  m  the  canon :  »nd  wby  does  ke  not  dure  to 
Itugb  at  thMQ  tdopt^cl  by  tht  church  ?  Tb«y  wn  nearly 
th^  s^me  tal^;  but  fanaticism  adores  in  one  numn 
what  appears  the  height  of  ridicule  in  another. 

At  length,  four  Cupels  are  cboaen  ;  and  the  great 
reaaon  for  having  that  number,  as  atatad  by  St.  lren8Mta9 
Iff  that  there  are  only  four  cardinal  pointa ;  that  God  is 
aeated  on  cberubima,  and  that  cherubims  have  four  di& 
ft  rent  shapes.  St*  Jerome,  in  hia  preiaee  to  Mark'a 
Goapel,  adds  to  the  four  winds  and  foui^haped  nnw 
mala,  the  four  rings  of  the  poles,  on  which  the  box 
ealled  the  ark  was  carried. 

Theophilus,  of  Antioch,  proves  that  as  Laaaraa  wn 
dead  only  four  days,  we  can  consequently  admit  only 
four  Gospels ;  St.  Cyprian  proves  the  name  thing  by 
the  four  rivers  that  watered  paradise*  M^e  mnat  be 
very  impious  not  to  yield  to  such  reasons  as  these. 

However,  previous  to  any  preference  being  giveq  to 
tb^te  four  Gospels,  the  fathers  of  the  two  first  ceniu^^ 
ries  scarcely  ever  quoted  any  except  the  gospels  which 
arc  now  styled  apocryphal.  This  is  an  ineontieatihie 
proof,  that  our  four  Gospels  were  not  written  by  (boae 
to  whom  they  are  attributed.  I  wish  they  wave  so. 
I  wish,  for  emmpie,  Luke  bad  written  that  wbich 
goes  under  hia  name.  I  would  say  to  Luket  *^  How 
dareat  thou  maintain  that  Jesus  Mras  bom  under  the 
governorship  of  Cyreneus,  'or  Quirinust  when  it  ts 
attested  that  Quirinus  was  not  governor  of  Byria«  till 
more  than  tan  yeara  afterwards  ?    How  haat  thou  the 

face  to  say,  that  Augustus  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 

taxed)  and  that  Mary  went  to  3ethlebem  for  that  pur- 
pose ^  A  tax  on  all  the  world  1  What  an  expreasioe  1 
Thou  haat  heard  that  Augustus  had  a  book  which  con^ 
tained  a  detail  of  the  forces  of  the  empire,  and  il9 
finanees ;  but  a  tax  on  all  the  subjects  of  the  entire 
is  what  he  never  could  have  thought  of,  still  lesa  coeM 
he  think  of  a  tax  on  all  the  world.  No  writiar^  either 
Gfeek»  Roman^  or  barbarian^  baa  menttotted  m^  a* 
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«]ttravi^iii6t.    Bthold  thee,  tiieo,  coimet^  of  a  moM 
MOrAMHis  ftkehood,  and  yet  thy  book  must  be  tt* 

Bui  who  fahricirted  these  four  Gospels  ?  Is  it  not 
probable  Aat  they  were  written  by  Christian  Hellenists, 
sinee  the  Old  Testament  is  scarcely  ever  quoted,  ex« 
Mpt  from  the  Septant  version,  which  was  unknown  in 
Judea }  The  apostles  knew  no  more  about  the  Greek 
language  than  Jesus  did.  How  couM  they  have  quoted 
the  Septant  I  Nothing  but  the  miracle  of  Pentecost 
eould  teach  Greek  to  ignorant  Jews*. 

What  a  collection  of  contrarieties  and  iaisehoodr 
remain  in  these  four  Gospels !  Were  there  only  one; 
if  would  sMfiice  to  shew  tliMi  to  be  works  of  ignorance^ 
Did  we  fitid  only  die  single  tale  given  by  Luke,  thaS 
Jesus  was  bom  under  the  governorship  of  Cyreneusy 
when  Augustus  ordered  aU  the  world  to  be  taxed ;; 
would  neC  this  fiih^tood  alone  cause  us  to  throw  ann^y 
the  book  with  contempt  ?  In  .the  fi«gt  place^  there 
never  was  such  a  taxation,  and  no  author  speaks  of  it^ 
Seccwdiy,  Cyreneus  was  not  governor  of  Syria,  till 
tmi  fM»  after  tiie  epochs  of  tM  birth  of  Jesus.  In 
the  Gospels  there  ara  almost  as  many  errors  as  words^ 
and  thus  it  is  they  succeed  with  the  people. 


mm 


CHAP.  XIV/ 


HOW  fHt  FfilST  CimiStTAKS  CONDUCTED  THEMSELVES. AMONCi 
THE   ROMANS,  AND   HOW  THEY   FORGED   VEaSES 

ATnoBinrED  to  THB  SIBYXS»  &e« 

People  of  common  sense  ask  how  this  tissue  of 
fables  so  stupidly  offensive  to  reason,  these  blaspbe^ 
mies,  which  impute  so  many  horrid  crimes  to  the 
Dei^»  could  obtain  any  credit.  They  might,  indeed, 
hare  been  astonished  if  the  first  Christians  had  con^ 
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Terted  the  eoiperor's  court,,  or  the  Roman  senate ;  but 
an  abject  mob  addressed  itself  to  a  populace  o<>t4eas 
despicable.  This  is  so  true,  that  the  Empetor  Juimn 
said  in  Discourse  to  the  Christians)  '^  It  was  enough 
for  you  at  first  to. seduce  a  iew  servants,  a  few  begg^ars, 
such  as  Cornelius  and  Sergius.  Butlet  tne  be  regarded 
as  the  most  impudent  of  impostors,  if  among  those 
who  embraced  your  sect  under  Tiberius  and  Claudius^ 
there  was  a  single  man  of  birth,  or  merit/' 
.  The  first  reasoning  Christians,  then,  exclaimed  in 
the  pubUc  places  and  victualling-hou^s,  to  the  Pagans 
who  attempted  to  reason  with  them.  ''  Be  not  startled 
with  our  mysteries;  you  have  recburse  to  expiations 
to  purge  yourselves  of  your  crimes,  but  we  have  an 
expiation  far  more  salutary.  Your  omcies  are  inferior 
to  ours ;  and  what  we  ofier  as  a  proof  to  convince 
you  that  our  sect  is  the  only  true  one  is,  th^t  your 
own  oracles  have  predicted  all  that  we  teach,  abd  all 
that  was  done  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Have  you 
Bot  heard  of  the  Sibyls  ?" — "  Yes,"  replied  the  Pi^a 
disputants  to  those  of  Galilee,  ^^  all  the  Sibyls  were 
inspired  by  Jupiter  himseU*;  their  predictions  are  all 
true,"r— "  Very  well,"  replied  the.  Galileans,  "  we  will 
shew  you  Sibyline  verses  which  clearly  annouOc^ 
Jesus  Christ,  and  then  you  must  acknowledge  we  are 
right." 

Behold  them  immediately-forging  the  most  stupid 
Greek  verses  that  were  ever  composed ;  verses  similar 
to  those  of  Blackn^ore.  and  Gibson,  of  Grub  Street. 
They  ascribe  them  to  the  Sibyls,  and  for  the  space  of 
ipore  than  four  hundred  years  they  did  not  cease  to 
cfstablish  Christianity  on  this  proof,  which  was  on  a 
level  with  th^  understandings  of  both  .the  deceivers 
and  the  deceived.  This  first  attempt  having  succeed* 
ed,  we  even  find  these  puerile  impostors  attributing  to 
the  Sibyls  acrostic  verses,  all  of  which  commenced  by 
the  letters  composing  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Lactantius  has  preserved,  as  authentic  pieces,  a  great 
portion  of  these  rhapsodies.    To  these  iablea   they 
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added  miracles,  which  they  sometimes  performed  even 
in  putjlic.     It  is  true,  that  they  did  not  raise  the  dead, 
like  £lisha  ;^  they  djd  not  arrest  the  sun  in  its  course, 
like  Joshua ;  they  did  not  cross  the  sea  dry-shod,  like 
Moses ;  they  did  not,  like  Jesus,  cause  themselves  to 
be  transported  by  the  devil  to  the  top  of  a  little  moun*- 
tain  iu  Galilee,  wh^re  they  could  discover  all  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth :  but  they  cured  the  fever  when  on 
itB  decline,  and  even  the  itch  as  soon  as  the  patient 
had  been  bathed,  blooded,  purged,  and  rubbed.   Tl^y, 
likewise,  cast  out  devils,  which  was  the  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  apostles'  mission.     It  is  said,  in  more  thaor 
one  Gospel,  that  Jesus  sent  them  purposely  to  cast 
out  devils.     This  was  an  ancient  prerogative  of  God*s 
people.     We  know  that  there  were  exorcists  at  Jerusa- 
lem, who  cured  the  possessed  by  putting  into  their 
noses  a  little  of  the  root  called-  Baruth,  and  by  mutter^- 
ing  a  few  words  taken  from  Solomon's  Song.     Jesrus 
himself  confesses  that.the  Jews  had  this  power  ;^  yet 
no  devils  ever  durst  take  possession  of  the  governor  of 
a  province,  of  a  senator,  nor  even  of  a  centurion. 
None  but  die  pbor  were  ever  possessed  by  them. 

If  the  devil  ought  to  have  seized  hold  of  any  paltt- 
eular  individual,  it  should  have  been  Pilate,  yet  he 
never  durst  approach  him.  Although  the  Christian 
aect  was  in  reality  established  by  this  custom,  yet  it  is 
afanost  every  where  abolished,  except  in  states  obedient 
to  the  Pope,  and  in  some  of  the  German  cantons, 
where  die  ignorant  people  are  unfortunately  in  '^sub^ 
jection  to  bishops  and  monks. 

Thus  the  Christians  gained  credit  among  the  igno^ 
rant  people  during  a  whole  century.  The  government 
let  them  alone,  regarding  them  as  a  Jewish  sect,  and 
the  Jews  were  tolerated.  They  persecuted  neithef 
Pharisees,  nor  Sadducees,  nor  the  Therapeutse,  nor 
fissenians,  nor  Judliites ;  and  they  had  a  still  greater 
reason  to  permit  the  Christians  to  creep  on  in  their 

[  2  KiDg*  ir,  32.  *  Hatt.  xiu  27.  > 
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ignorance,  that  of  their  being  unknown.  TTiey  were 
so  Utile  thought  of,  that  neither  Josephus,  nor  Pbilo, 
Dor  Plutarch,  deigns  to  speak  of  them ;  and  if  Tacitus 
says  a  few  words  respecting  them,  it  is  by  confounding 
them  with  the  Jews,  and  stigmatizing  them  in  the 
most  contemptible  manner.  They  possessed,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  facility  of  extending  their  sect. 

They  were  a  little  enquired  after  under  Domitian  ; 
some  of  them  were  punished  under  Trajan,  and  it 
was  then  that  they  began  to  unite  a  thousand  fblse  ac- 
counts of  martyrs,  to  some  others  that  were  but  too 
true. 


CHAP.  XV. 


HOW  THE  CHRISIXAKS  CONDUCTED  THEMSELVES  TOWARDS 
THE  JEWS.     THEra  BIDICUL0U8  EXPLANATIOK  OF 

THE  FBOPHECXES. 

The  Christians  could  never  succeed  so  well  among 
the  Jews  as  they  did  among  the  populace  of  the  Geo* 
tiles.  So  long  as  they  continued  to  live  accordins;  to 
the  Mosaic  law,  which  Jesus  had  observed  all  his  life* 
time ;  so  long  as  they  abstained  from  meats  pretended 
to  be  impure,  and  did  not  proscribe  circumciston,  they 
were  r^rded  only  as  a  particular  society  of  the  Jews, 
such  as  the  Sadducees,  Essenians,  and  Therapeutas. 
They  said  that  it  was  wrong  to  put  Jesus  to  death, 
that  he  was  a  holy  man  sent  by  God,  and  that  he  had 
lisen  again  from  the  dead. 

These  discoveries,  it  is  true,  were  punished  at  Jem* 
salem ;  it  is  said  that  they  cost  Stephen  his  life,  but 
otherwise  this  division  produced  only  altercations 
between  the  rigid  Jews  and  half  Christians.  They 
disputed;  and  the  Christians  fancied  that  they  had 
found  in  the  Scriptures  some  passages  that  might  be 
twisted  in  iavour  of  their  cause. 
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They  pretended  that  the  Jewish  prophets  had  pre- 
dicted Jesus  Christ,  and  quoted  Isaiah,  who  said  to 
king.  Ahaz/  ^'  Behold,  a  virgin  (or  a  young  woman, 
ALMA*)  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son,  and  shall  call  his 
name  Immanuel.  Butter  and  honey  shall  he  eat,  that 
he  may  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good. 
For  before  the  diild  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and 
choose  the  good,  the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be 
forsaken  of  both  her  kings.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass 
in  that  day,  that  the  Lord  shall  hiss  for  the  fly  that  is  in 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of  Egypt,  and  for  the 
bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria.  In  the  same  day 
shall  the  Lord  shave  with  a  razor  that  is  hired,  namely, 
by  them  beyond  the  river,  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  the 
head  and  the  hair  of  the  feet ;  and  it  shall  also  consume 
the  beard/' 

Chap.  viii.  ^^  Moreover,  the  Lord  said  unto  mci 
Take  thee  a  great  roll,  and  write  in  it  with  a  man's  pen, 
concerning  Mafaer-shalal-hash-baz.  And  I  went  unto 
the  prophetess,  and  she  conceived,  and  bare  a  son. 
Then  said  the  Lord  to  me,  Call  his  name  Maher«sha« 
]al*ha8h»baz,''  which  signifies,  ^*  Divide  quickly  the 

*^  You  see  dearly,"  said  the  Christians,  <*  that  the 
whole  of  this  evidently  signifies  the  coming  of  Jesus 
Christ.  The  young  woman  who  has  a  child  is  the 
Vii^Q  Mary.  ^  Immanuer  and  >  Divide  quickly  the 
spoils,'  signify  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  As  for  1^ 
nuBor  ^  that  is  hired  to  shave  the  hair  of  the  king  of 
Assyria,'  that  is  another  matter."  All  these  explana- 
tions perfectly  resemble  those  of  Lord  Peter  in  Dean 

Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub. 

~  .  -         —-—■--         — — ■ — . — 

*  Isaiah  vii. 

^  By  what  fraudatent  impudence  have  the  Christians  maintained 
that  ALM4  always  signifies  a  virgin  ?  There  are  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tweatf  pa8sages«  where  alma  it  taken  for  a  woman*  and  eve^ 
for  a  ooacubiaet  an  in  Solomon**  Soug»  chap,  vi.,  and  Jcel  chap* '.«' 
Till  the  time  of  Abbe  Tut  heme,  none  of  thedqctorttof  thechur$;b 
knew  Hebrew,  excqit  OrigeOf  Jerome»  anU  Ephraimf  who  were 
broagbt  ap  to  the  eoalitty. 
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The  Jews  answered,  "  We  do  not  see  so  clearly  as 
you  do,  that  *  Divide  quickly  the  spoils/  and  '  Im- 
manuel'  signify  Jesus  ;  that  Isaiah's  young  woman  is 
a  vii^gin  ;  nor  that  alma^  which  is  equally  expressive 
both  of  girl  and  young  woman,  signifies  Mary."  And 
they  laughed  in  the  faces  of  the  Christians. 

When  the  Christians  said  that  Jesus  is  predicted  by 
the  patriarch  Judab,  who  was  to  ^^  bind  his  foal  unto 
the  vine,  and^wash  his  garments  in  wine,''^  and  Jesus 
having  entered  Jerusaleni  on  an  ass,  then  Judah  is 
a  type  of  Jesus.  This  made  the  Jews  to  laugh  stilt 
more. 

If  they  pretended  that  Jesus  was  the  Shiloh  who  was 
to  come  before  the  sceptre  had  departed  from  Judab,^ 
the  Jews  confounded  them  by  saying,  that,  since  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  sceptre  had  never  been  in 
Judab,  and  that  even  during  the  time  of  Saul,  the  rod 
wa9  not  in  Judah.  Thus  the  Christians,  far  from 
being  able  to  convert  the  Jews,  were  despised  and  de- 
tested by  them,  and  are  so  still .  They  were  looked 
upon  as  bastards,  who,  under  felse  titles,  wished  to 
strip  the  heir  of  his  possession.  They  then  renounced 
the  hope  of  converting  the  Jews  to  their  cause,  and 
addressed  themselves  wholly  to  the  Gentiles. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF  FALS£  QUOTATIONS  AND  PREDICTIONS  IN  TRE  GOSPELS. 

To  encourage  the  first  they  bad  to  instruct  previous 
to  baptism,  it  was  thought  good  to  quote  old  prophe- 
cies, and  to  make  new  ones*  In  the  Gospels  they 
quoted  old  prophecies  at  random.  Matthew,  or  he 
who  took  the  name,  says  that  Joseph  ^^  dwelt  in  a  city 
called  Nazareth  ;  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
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spoken  by  the  prophet,  He  shall  be  called  a  Nazarene." 
No  prophet  had  made  use  of  these  words,  Matthew 
wrote  therefore  at  random. 

Luke  dares  to  say,  chap,  xxi.,  '^  And  there  shall  be 
signs  in  the  sun,  and  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars  ; 
the  sea  and  the  waves  roaring.  Men's  hearts  failing 
them  for  fear,  and  for  looking  after  those  things  which 
are  coming  on  the  earth.  For  the  powers  of  heaven 
diall  be  shaken.  And  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of 
of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud  with  power  and  great  glory. 
Verily,  Isay  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
away  till  all  be  fulfilled."  The  generation  passed  away, 
and  if  nothing  of  this  kind  happened,  it  is  not  mv 
fault.  Paul  says  nearly  as  much  about  it,  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians :  "  Then  we,  which  are 
alive  and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  with  them  in 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air.'^^ 

Let  any  one  here  interrogate  himself,  whether  or 
not  be  considers  it  possible  to  carry  imposture  and 
the  stupidity  of  fanaticism  to  a  higher  pitch  ?  When 
it  was  seen  that  such  gross  falsehoods  had  been  asserted, 
the  fathers  of  the  clCurch  did  not  fail  to  say  that  Luke 
and  Paul  had  understood  by  these  predictions  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  But,  I  pray  you,  what  has 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  do  with  Jesus  coming 
in  the  clouds,  in  great  power  and  majesty  ? 

There  is,  in  the  (xospel  attributed  to  John,  a  pas- 
sage which  shews  clearty  that  this  book  was  not  com- 
rsed  by  a  Jew.  Jesus  said,  "  A  new  commandment 
give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  another."  This 
eommandment,  so  far  from  being  a  new  one,  is  en- 
joined in  a  much  more  forcible  manner  in  Leviticusj 
•*  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.*** 

In  short,  whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  read- 
ing, vrith  attention,  the  passages  where  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  quoted,  will  find  only  a  manifest  abuse  of  words, 
and  the  seal  of  falsehood  almost  in  every  page. 

*  I  ThM.  IT.  17.  *  Uviikr  Vu.  18. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  THE  END  OF  THE  WORLD,   AND  THE  NEW  JERUSALEIC 

Not  only  have  they  introduced  Jesus  on  the  scene 
predicting  the  end  of  the  world,  even  during  his  own 
life-time,  but  this  was  also  the  fanaticism  of  all  those 
called  apostles  and  disciples. 

Peter  Barjonas  says,  in  the  first  Epistle  attributed  to 
him,  ^'  For  this  cause  was  the  Grospel  preached  also  to 
them  that  are  dead  ;  but  the  end  of  ail  things  is  at 
hand/'^  In  his  9d  Epistle,  ^'  We  look  for  new  heavens 
and  a  new  earth /'^ 

The  first  Epistle  attributed  to  John  says,  fwrnally, 
**  Even  now  are  there  many  anti-christs,  whereby  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  time."' 

The  Epistle  put  to  the  account  of  this  Thaddeus^ 
surnamed  Jude,  announces  the  same  folly :  ^'  Behold, 
the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints,  to 
execute  judgment  upon  all."*        J^ 

In  short,  it  was  this  kind  of  madness  which  served 
as  a  foundation  for  the  other  respecting  the  new  Jeni^ 
salem  which  was  to  descend  from  heaven.  The  Apo* 
calypse  announced  this  approaching  adventure ;  all  the 
Christians  believed  it.  New  Sibyline  venies  were 
written,  in  which  this  Jerusalem  was  predicted  ;  this 
new  city  even  made  its  appearance,  and  the  ChristiaDs 
were  to  dwell  in  it  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  con- 
flagration of  the  world.  It  descended  from  heaven 
fortv  nights  successively.    TertuUian  saw  it  himself. 

The  day  will  come  when  every  honest  man  will  say. 
Is  it  possible  that  men  have  spent  their  time  in  refuting 
this  tale  of  a  tub  ? 

Behold  the  opinions  that  caused  half  the  earth  to  be 
ravaged !     Behold  what  has  given  principalities  and 
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kingdoms  to  hypocritical  priests,  and  which»  in  all 
CaUiolic  countries,  still  precipitates  simpletons  into  the 
dungeons  of  a  cloister ! 

It  is  by  means  of  these  spider*webs  that  they  have 
twisted  the  cords  that  bind  us,  and  they  have  found 
mit  the  secret  of  transforming  them  into  chains  of 
iron !  Great  God !  It  is  for  such  fooleries  that 
Europe  has  weltered  in  blood,  and  that  Charles  I.  died 
00  the  scaffold !  O  destiny !  When  a  parcel  of 
half  Jews  wrote  their  dull  impertinences  in  barns,  did 
they  perceive  that  they  were  preparing  thrones  for  the 
abominable  Pope  Alexander  Vlth.,  and  for  this  brave 
villain  of  a  Cromwell  ? 


CHAP.  XVIII.       ' 

OF  ALLEGORIES; 

Those  whom  we  call  fathers  of  the  church,  adc^ted 
a  trick  singular  enough,  to  confirm  those  who  were 
preparing  to  be  baptised,  in  their  new  belief.  In  the 
course  of  time,  thev  found  disciples  who  reasoned  a 
little,  and  adopted  the  plan  of  teaching  them,  that  all 
the  Old  Testament  is  only  a  type  of  the  new.  The 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth  which  the  prostitute  Rahab  hung 
out  at  her  window  to  avert  the  spies  of  Joshua,  signi- 
fies the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  shed  for  our  sins. 

Sarah,  and  her  servant  Hagar,  blear-eyed  Leah  and 
beautiful  Rachel,  are  the  synagogue  and  the  church. 
Moses  lifting  up  his  hands  when  be  gave  battle  to  tlie 
Amalekites,  is  evidently  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  we 
are  exactly  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  when  we  stretch  out 
tHir  arms  to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  Joseph  sold  by 
bis  brethren  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  kisses  given  on 
the  mouth  of  the  Shulamite,  &c.  in  Solomon's  Song, 
•16  visibly  the  marriage'of  Jesus  Christ  with  his  church . 
Hie  bride  had  then  no  dowry,  at  that  time  she  was  not 
well  eflablisbed. 
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Tbe  people  did  not  know  what  to  believe ;  no  dogma 
wad  yet  precisely  agreed  upon.  Jesus  had  written  no^ 
thing.  What  a  strange  legislator  must  that  man  have 
been  whose  hand  did  not  trace  a  single  line !  This  made 
it  necessary  to  write  ;  they  then  abaudon  themselves  to 
this  good  news ;  to  these  gospels,  to  these  acts  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  and  all  the  Old  TestaiheDt  is 
turned  into  allegories  of  the  new.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Catechumens,  fascinated  by  those  who  wished  to 
form  a  party,  suffered  themselves  to  be  seduced  by 
those  fancies  that  are  always  pleasing  to  the  people. 

This  plan  contributed  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
the  propagation  of  Christianity,  which  spread  itself 
secretly  from  one  end  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  with- 
out the  magistrates  at  that  time  deigning  to  take  any 
notice  of  it. 

What  a  ridiculous  and  foolish  notion  to  make  the 
history  of  a  horde  of  beggars,  a  type  and  a  prophecy 
of  every  thing  that  should  happen  in  the  world  in  all 
Succeeding  ages ! 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Of  FALSIFICATIONS  AND  SUFPOSIIITIOtJS  BOOKS. 

The  better  to  enable  them  to  seduce  the  uninitiated 
during  the  first  centuries,  they  did  not  fail  to  state  that 
the  sect  had  been  lespected  by  the  Romans,  and  even 
by  the  emperors  themselves.  It  was  not  enough  to 
forge  a  number  of  writings  which  they  attributed  to 
Jesus  ;  they  also  made  Pilate  lyrite.  Justia  and  Tep- 
tuUian  quote  tbe  ''Acts  of  Pilate,"  and  they  are 
inserted  in  the  Qospel  of  Nicodemus. 

Here  follow  some  pam^es  of  the  firat  letter  of 
Pilate  to  Tiberius,  which  are  curious. 

'*  It  has  lately  happened^  and  I  haiK  Wftneased  iti 
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that  tfa^eovy  of  tile  Jewa  has  drawn  upon  them  a  cruel 
judgmeut.  Their  God  having  promised  to  send  thenir 
his  saint  from  heaven,  to  be  their  true  king,  and 
having  promised  that  he  should  be  the  son  of  a  virgin, 
the  God  of  the  Hebrews  did  really  send  him  while  I 
presided  in  Judea.  The  principal  Jews  denounced 
hjq3  to  me  as  a  magician,  I  believed  it,  ordered  him  to 
be  flc^^d,  and  then  abandoned  him  to  them.  They 
crucial  him,  put  guards  round  his  sepulchre,  and  he 
roae  itgain  the  Aird  day.*'  This  ancient  letter  is  very 
important,  as  it  sdiews  us  that,  at  that  time,  the  Christ 
tians  had  not  yet  dared  to  suppose  that  Jesus  was  God. 
They  merely  say  he  was  sent  from  God«  If  he  had 
tjil^n  been  a  God,  Pilate,  whom  they  cause  to  speak, 
ivould  not  have  feiled  to  say  so. 

In  the  Sd  letter  he  says,  that  if  he  had  not  feared 
a  aeditioD,  perhaps  this  noble  Jew  would  still  have 
lived.  "  Fartasse  vir  tile  nohilis  viveretJ*  They 
likewise  forged  a  more  detailed  account  which  was  attri« 
outed  to  Pilate. 

Eusebius  of  CsBsarea,  book  vii.  of  his  Ecclesiastic 
e«l  Histcury,  assures  us,  that  the  woman  troubled  with 
the  flux,  who  was  cured  by  Jesus  Christ,  was  a  citi* 
aseoess  of  Caesarea ;  he  has  seen  her  statue  at  the  foot 
of  that  of  Jesusi  Round  the  base  there  are  ha-bs 
which  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases. 

They  likewise  gave  out  a  pretended  edict  of  Tibe* 
iiu$i  to  rank  Jesus  among  the  gods.  They,  invented 
letters  from  Paul  to  Seneca,  and  from  Seneca  to  Paul. 
Emperors,  philosophers,  and  apostles  were  all  put  to 
contribution ;  it  was  an  uninterrupted  course  of  frauds ; 
wme  of  them  merely  fanatical,  the  others  political. 

A  fanatical  lie,  for  example,  is  that  of  writing  the 
Revelation  and  attributing  it  to  John,  which  is  only 
an  absurdity ;  a  political  lie  is  that  of  writing  the  book 
ctf  Constitutions,  and  afttributing  it  to  the  apostles. 

All  these  supposititious  books,  all  these  falsehoods, 
which' have  been  denominated  pious,  were  put  only 
into  the  hands  of  the  &ithfu|.    It  was  an  enormous 
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offence  to  Gommunicate  them  to  the  Romans,  Who 
had  soarcely  any  knowledge  of  them  during  the  space 
of  two  hundred  years  ;  thus  the  flock  increased  daily* 


X 


CHAR  XX. 

OP  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPOSniONS  OF  THE  FIRST  CmOSTIANS. 

Onb  of  the  oldest  impositions  of  these  new  demo- 
niacs, was  the  '^  Testament  of  the  twelve  Patriarchs/* 
and  we  still  have  entire  the  Greek  translation  of  it  by 
John,  surnamed  St.  Chrysostom. 
:  This  ancient  book,  which  was  written  in  the  first 
century  of  our  sera,  is  visibly  the  production  of  a 
Christian,  because  it  makes  Levi  say  in  the'Stharti* 
cle  of  his  Testament,  ^^  The  third  shall  have  a  new 
name,  because  he  shall  be  a  king  of  Judah/'  This 
signifies  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  never  been  designated 
but  by  such  like  impostures. 

They  invented  the  Testaments  of  Moses,  Enoch, 
and  Joseph,  their  ascension  or  assumption  into  heaven, 
that  of  Moses,  Abraham,  Elda,  Moda,  Elias,  Sophonia, 
Zachariah,  and  Hahakkuk.  At  the  same  time  they 
Ibrged  the  famous  book  of  Enoch,  which  is  the  only 
foundation  for  all  the  mystery  of  Christianity,  since 
it  is  in  this  book  alone  that  we  find  the  history  of  the 
rebellious  angels  who  had  sinned.  It  is  certain;  that 
the  writings  attributed  to  the  apostles  were  not  com- 
posed till  after  the  fable  of  Enoch,  which  was  written 
in  Greek  by  some  Christian  of  Alexandria.  Jude,  in 
his  Epistle,  quotes  this  Enoch  more  than  once  ;^  he 
reports  his  own  words,  and  is  so  destitute  of  common 
sense,. as  to  assert  that  Enoch,  who  was  the  seventh 
man  after  Adam,  had  written  prophecies. 

Here,  then,  we  have  two  vile  impositions  well  at- 
tested ;  that  of  the  Christian  who  invented  the  book 

*  Jude  14. 
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olT  Enoch,  and  that  of  the  Christian  who  invented  the 
Epistle  of  Jude,  in  which  the  words  of  Enoch  are 
related.     There  was  never  a  more  stupid  falsehood. 

It  is  very  useless  to  enquire  who  was  the  principal 
author  of  these  frauds,  which  insensibly  gained  credit, 
but  there  is  some  probabiKty  that  it  was  Hegesippus, 
whose  fables  had  a  great  run,  and  who  was  quoted  by 
TertuUian,  and  afterwards  copied  by  Eusebius. 

The  supposititious  letter  of  Jesus  Christ  to  a  pre- 
tended king  of  the  city  of  Edessa,  which  had  not  then 
a  king,  and  the  journey  of  Thaddeus  (or  Jude)  to  this 
king,  were  four  hundred  years  in  vogue  among  the 
first  Christians. 

Whoever  wrote  a  gospel,  or  undertook  to  teach  lus 
little  rising  flock,  imputed  to  Jesus  discourses  and 
actions  which  are  not  mentioned  in  our  four  Gospels.  It 
is  thus  that  in  the  20th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Paul  quotes  these  words  of  Jesus:  <'  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive."*  These  words 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  nor 
John. 

The  travels  of  Peter,  the  revelation  of  Peter,  the 
acts  of  Paul  and  of  Thecle,  the  letters  from  Paul  to 
Seneca,  and  from  Seneca  to  Paul,  the  acts  of  Pilate 
and  the  letters  of  Pilate,  are  sufficiently  known  among 
the  learned,  and  it  is  useless  to  rummage  among  these 
archives  of  falsehood  and  absurdity. 

They  carried  their  nonsense  to  such  a  pitch,  as 
to  write  the  history  of  Claudia  Procula,  who  was 
Pilate's  wife. 


*  Acts  xz.  36. 
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I  CONCLUDE,  that  every  sensible  man,  every  honest 
man,  ought  to  hold  Christianity  in  abhorrence.  ^*  The 
great  name  of  Theist,  which  we  can  never  sufficiently 
revere,"^  is  the  only  name  we  ought  to  adopt. 

The  only  gospel  we  should  read  is  the  grand  book 
of  nature,  written  with  God's  own  hand,  and  stamped 
with  his  own  sea].  The  only  religion  we  ought  to.  pro- 
fess is,  '^  to  adore  God,  and  act  like  honest  men/' 
It  would  be  as  impossible  for  this  simple  and  eternal 
religion  to  produce  evil,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Christian  fanaticism  not  to  produce  it. 

Natural  religion  can  never  be  made  to  say,  ^^  Think 
not  that  I  am  come  to  send  peace  on  earth  ;  I  came  not 
to  send  peace,  but  a  sword  ."*  Yet  this  is  the  first  con- 
fession' they  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  Jew  whom  they 
call  Christ. 

Men  are  very  blind  and  wretched  to  p^fet  an  absurd 
and  sanguinary  sect,  maintained  by  hangmen  and  sur- 
rounded by  funeral  piles ;  a  sect  which  coqld  find  no 
admirers  but  among  those  to  whom  it  commu9icated 
wealth  and  power,  a  particular  sect  received  only  in  a 
small  portion  of  the  globe,  in  preference  t(va  simple 
«nd  universal  religion .  which  even,  by  the  confession 
of  Christians,  was  the  religion  of  the  human  race 
during  the  ages  of  Seth,  Enoch,  and  Noah.  If  the 
religion  of  the  first  patriarchs  were  true,  certainly  the 
religion  of  Jesus  must  be  false. 

Sovereigns  have  submitted  themselves  to  this  sect, 
thinking  they  would  be  more  respected  by  their  own 
subjects,  by  loading  themselves  with  the  yoke  which 
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was  imp086d  upon  the  people.  They  did  Mt  perceive 
that  they  made  tfaemselves  the  first  8b?es  of  the  prieata, 
Biod  IB  one  half  of  Einope  (bey  have  not  vet  been 
enabled  to  render  themselTes  iridepehdent.  And'pmy 
what  king,  what  OBiffistrate,  ivhat  father  of  a  ftmily, 
would  not  xather  be  the  master  of  Ilia  owh  houae,  than 
be  the  dave  of  m  priest  ? 

What !  The  inkiumerable  number  of*  cidzinM  lAat 
'have  been  injured,  •excommunicated)  reduced  to  b^* 
gary,  killed,  and  their  bodies  cast  on4iie'liigh  way; 
the  number  of  princes  dethroned  and  assassinated,  has 
not  yet  opened  men's  eyes !  And  when  we  do  open 
them,  we  perceive  that  this  fatal  idol  is  no(  yet  demo- 
lished ! 

But  what  shall  we  substitute  in  its  place,  say  you ! 
What  ?  A  ferocious  animal  has  sucked  the  blood  of 
my  relatives.  I  tell  you  to  rid  yourselves  of  this 
beasty  and  you  ask  me  what  you  shdl  put  in  its  place ! 
Is  it  you  that  put  this  question  to  me  ?  Then  you 
are  a  hundred  times  nl6re  odious  than  the  pagan  pon-» 
tiflb,  who  permitted  themselves  to  enjoy  tranquillity 
among  their  ceremonies  and  sacrifices,  who  did  not 
attempt  to  enslave  the  mind  by  dogmas,  who  never 
disputed  the  powers  of  the  magistrates,  and  who  intro* 
duced  no  discord  among  mankind.  You  have  the  fece 
to  ask  what  you  must  substitute  in  the  place  of  your 
fables  ?  I  answer  you,  **  God,  truth,  virtue.  Jaws* 
rewards,  and  punishments/'  Preach  probity,  and  do 
not  preach  dogmas ;  be  the  priests  of  God,  and  not 
the  priests  of  a  man. 

After  having,  in  the  presence  of  God,  weighed 
Christianity  in  the  balance  of  truth,  we  must  likewise 
weigh  it  in  the  balance  of  policy.  It  would  be  both 
dangerous  and  irrational  to  give  all  at  once  such  a  blow 
to  Christianity  as  was  given  to  Popery. 

I  am  of  opmion,  that  in  our  own  island,  the  hierar- 
chy ought  to  be  suffered  to  exist  as  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment established,  always  keeping  it  in  sullj^tion  to 
the  civil  power,  and  preventing  it  from  doing  tnischief. 


M  CONCLUSION. 

It  is  doubttess  desirable,  that  the  idol  were  demolished, 
and  that  we  might  be  permitted  to  offer  God  a  more 
simple  adoration,  but  the  people  are  not  yet  ready  for 
the  change,  {t  will  be  sufficient  at  the  present  time 
for  our  church  to  be  kept  within  proper  bounds.  As 
the  laymen  become  more  enlightened,  less  mischief 
will  be  experienced  from  the  priesthood.  Let  us  en- 
deavour to  enlighten  the  clergy  themselves,  to  make 
them  Mush  for  their  errors,  aikl  to  persuade  them,  by 
degreeS)  to  bec(»ne  useful  citizens 
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JEtraculouis  Conttption, 


6fc. 


There  are  two  accounts  of  tlie  miraculous  tx)!!*- 
xseption,  one  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew, 
the  other  in  the  gospel  according  to  St.  Luke.  In 
both  these  accounts  there  are  several  collateral  circum- 
stances which  are  here  printed  from  the  approved  ver- 
sion, but  the  examination  is  intended  to  be  confined  as 
closely  as  possible  to  those  parts  only  which  relate  to 
the  miraculous  conception,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
supposed  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ.  That  the  Christian 
reader  may  see  nakedly,  and  without  disguise,  the 
grounds  of  his  faith. 

The  story  in  St.  Matthew  is  as  follows :— • 

CHAP.  I. 

*^  18.  Now  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  was  on  this 
wise :  when  m  his  mother  Maty  was  espoused  to  Jo^ 
sephf  before  they  came  together j  she  was  found  with 
child  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

^^  19*  Then  Joseph  her  husband  being  ^  just  man, 
and  not  willing  to  make  her  a  public  example,  was 
minded  to  put  her  away  privily. 

"  30.  But  while  he  thought  on  these  things,, be^ 
hold  the  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
dream,  saying,  *  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not 
to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife :  for  that  which  is  con- 
eeived  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

''91.  '  And  she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou 
shaltcall  his  name  Jesus  :  for  he  shall  save  his  people 
from  their  sins.' 


\ 
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<^  99.  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying, 

"  93.  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name 
Emmanuel,  whiph^  be^ng  inteipreted,  is  Qod  with  us. 

^^  94.  Then  Joseph  being  raised  from  sleep,  did  as 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  had  bidden  him,  and  took 
unto  htm  his  mfe. 

"  S^.  And  knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth 
her  first-born  son.     And  he  called  his  name  Jesus." 

This  is  all  St.  Matthew  says  on  the  subject. 

St.  Luke's  account  is  more  circumstantial,  it  is  as 
follows : — 

CHAP.  L 

^'  6.  There  was  in  the  days  of  Herod,  the  king  of 
Judea,  a  certain  priest  named  2jacharias,  of  the  course 
of  Abia :  and  his  wife  was  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron, 
and  her  name  was  Elizabeth. 

^*^  6.  And  they  were  both  righteous  before  God,  walk- 
ing in  all  the  commandments  and  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  blameless. 

**  7*  And  they  had  no  child,  because  that  Elizabeth 
was  barren,  and  they  both,  were  now  well  stricken 
in  years. 

^*  8.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  while  he  executed 
the  priest's  otSce  before  God  in  the  order  of  his 
course, 

*^  9«  According  to  the  custom  of  die  priest's  of- 
fice, his  lot  was  to  bum  incense  when  he  went  info 
the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

*^  10.  And  the  whole  multitude  of  the  people  were 
praying  without  at  the  time  of  incense. 

^*  II •  And  there  appeared  uiito  him  an  angel  of  the 
Lord  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  of  incetise. 

"  1 9.  And  when  Zacbarias  saw  him  he  was  trouUed, 
and  fear  fell  upon  him. 

^*  IS.  But  the  angel  said  unto  hinf,  '  Fear  not,  Za- 
cbarias;  for  thy  prayer  is  lieard  ;  and  thy  wife  Eliza* 
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beth  shall  bear  thee  a  son,  and  diou  ahalt  call  his 
name  John. 

*^  14.  '  And  thou  shalt  have  joy  and  gladness ;  and 
many  shall  rejoice  at  his  birth. 

^^16.  ^  For  he  shall  be  g^^eat  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord, 
and  shall  drink  neither  wine  nor  strong  drink ;  and  he 
shall  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb. 

'M6.  *  And  many  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God. 

'M7«  *  And  he  shall  go  before  him  in  the  spirit  and 
power  of  Elias,  to  turn  tne  hearts  of  the  fethers  to  the 
children,  and  the  disobedient  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
just ;  to  make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.' 

*'  18.  And  Zacbarias  said  unto  die  angel,  *  Whereby 
shall  I  know  this  ?  for  I  am  an  old  man,  and  my  wife 
well  stricken  in  years/ 

**  19.  And  the  angel  answering  said  >unto  him,  '  I 
am  Gabriel,  that  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and 
am  sent  to  speak  untO'  thee,  and  to  shew  thee  these 
glad  tidings. 

*<  90.  '  And,  behold,  thou  shalt  be  dumb,  and  not 
able  to  speak,  until  the  day  that  these  things  shall  be  per- 
formed, because  thou  believest  not  my  words,  which 
shall  be  fulfilled  in  their  season/ 

'*  9^1.  And  the  people  waited  for  Zacharias,  and 
marvelled  that  he  tarried  so  long  in  the  temple. 

*^  99.  And  when  he  came  out,  he  could  not  speak 
unto '  them  ;  and  they  perceived  that  he  had  seen  a 
vision  in  the  temple :  for  he  beckoned  unto  them,  and 
remained  ^>eechle8s. 

'*  93.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  soon  as  the  days 
of  his  ministration  were  accomplished,  he  departed  to 
his  own  house. 

"  94.  And  after  those  days  his  wife  Elizabeth  con- 
ceived, and  hid  herself  five  mondis,  saving, 

"  95.  *  Thus  hath  the  Lord  dealt  with  me  in  the  days 
wherein  he  looked  on  me,  to  take  away  my  reprpacb 
among  men/ 
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'  ^'  S6«  And m  the  sixth  month  the  angel  Gabnelwat 
sent  from  God  unto  a  city  of  Galilee^  named  Nazareth^ 

'^  37.  To  a  virgin  espoused  to  a  man  whose-name  was 
Joseph,  of  the  howe  of  David ;  and  the  virgin's  name 
jww  Mary,  " 

^^98.  And  the  angel  came  in  unto  her,  and  said^ 

*  Hail,  thou  that  arthighly  favoured^  the  Lord  is  with 
thee  :   blessed  art  thou  among  women.* 

**  99*  And  when  she  saw  htm,  she  was  troubled  at  his 
raying,  and  cast  in  her  mind  what  manner  of  salutor 
iion  this  should  be* 

^^  30.  And  the  angel  said  unto  her,  ^  Fear  not, 
Mary  :  for  thou  hast  found  favour  with  Grod. 

^^  31.  ^  And,behola,thou shalt conceive inthy  womb, 
land  bring  forth  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Jesus. 

^  S9.  '  He  shall  be  great,  and  shall  be  called  the  Son 
of  the  Highest :  and  the  Lord  God  shall  gioe  unto 
mm  ihe  mrcne  of  his  father  David  : 

*'  39.  *  And  he  shall  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob 
for  ever  I  and  of  his  kingdom^  there  shall  be  no  end  J 

^^  34.  Then  said  Mary  unto  the  angel,  *  How  shall 
this  be,  seeing  I  know  not  a  man  ?* 

^*  3u5.  And  the  angel  answeredand  said  unto  her, 

*  JTie  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee^  and  the  power 
of  the  Highest  shall  o$>er shadow  thee :  ther^ore  also 
that .  holy  thing  which  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be 
called  the  Son  of  God. 

^^  36.  *  Andj  behold,  thy  cousin  Elizabeth,  she  hath 
also  conceived  a  son  in  her  old  age :  and  this  is  the 
sisctth  month,  with  her,  who  was  called  barren. 

''  37.  '  For  with  God  nothing  shall  be  impossible: 

V'  38.  And  Mary  said,  '  Behold  the  handmaid  of 
.  the  Lord ;  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy  word.'  And 
the  angel  departed  from  her. 

^*  39.  And  Mary  arose  in  those  days,  and  went  into 
the  hill-country  with  haste,  into  a  dty  of  Juda ; 

'^  40.  And  entered  into  the  house  of  Zacharias, 
and  saluted  Elizabeth. 

^^41.  And  it  came  to  pass,   that,  when  MUzabeth 
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heaard  ih^  satuUUUn  of  Mar^j  the  babe  leaped  in  her 
womb ;  and  Elizabein  wasjilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

**  49.  And  she  spake  out  with  a  loud  voice,  and.said^ 
^  Blessed  art  thou  among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  thy  womb. 

**  43*  '  And  whence  is  this  to  me,  that  the  mother  of 
my  Lord  should  come  to  me  2 

*'  44.  ^  For,  lo,  as  soon  as  the  voiceof  thy  salutation* 
sounded  in  mine  ears,  the%babe  leaped  in  my  womb  for 

joy. 

"  45.  ^  A*nd  blessed  is  she  that  believed :  for  thei^ 
shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things  which  were  told 
her  from  the  Lord,' 

'^  46.  And  Mary  said,  *  My  soui  doth  magnify' 
the.  Lardy 

**  47-  ^  And.  my  spirit  ioM  rejoiced  in  God  my 
Samqnar^ 

**  48*  ^  For  he  hoik  regarded  the  low  estate  of  hik 
haisdmaiden :  for,  behoU,  from  henceforth  all  gene^ 
rations.shalleall  me  blessed^ 

*^  49%  '  For  he  that  is  mighty  hath  done  to  me  great 
things;,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

^'  50.  '  And  his  mercy  is  on  thern^  ^ihat  fear  him 
from. generation  to  generation.       i  ■  ..i  oi  .. 

''51.  ^  He  hath . shewed  stresigth  with'his  arm ;  he 
hath  scattered^  the  proud  in  the  imagination  of  their- 
hearts.^ . 

^'.  53.  ^  Hehalh putdownthemighty  fromtheirseats,^ 
and  exalted  them  of  low  degree. 

'^  63. ,  \He  hath  filled  the  hungry  with  good  things ; 
and  the  rich  he  .huh  sent  empty  away. 

*^  54f.  *  He  hath  holpea  his  servant  Israel^  in  remern^ 
brance  of  his  mercy^ 

"  S3.  /  As  he  spake  to  ourfatherSj  to  Abrahamj  and< 
to  his  seed  for  ever.* 

^^  66^  And  Mary  abode  with  her  about  ihreemonthSy 
and  returned  to  her  own  heuse* 

The  whole  of  the  foregoing   matter,  as  weU  tfaat^ 
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taken  fifom  Matthew  as  that  from  Luke,  is  rejected  by 
the  Unitarians  as  spurious.  This  sect,  whidi  is  erery 
day  increasing,  contains,  and  has  long  contained,  many 
very  learned  men  ;  and  these  men  have  for  the  use  a( 
the  sect  made  a  new  translation  of  the  Testament, 
which  is  published  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  Nrw 
Testambnt,  in  an  improved  Version,''  &c. 

In  a  long  note,  appended  to  the  l6th  verse  of  the  1st 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  reasons  are  given  for  rejectmg 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  conception.  Among  other 
thin^  itiobserves,  '*  The  account  of  the  miracqlous  con- 
ception of  Jesus  was  probably  the  fiction  of  some  early 
Gentile  convert,  who  hoped,  by  elevating  the  founder, 
to  abate  the  popular  prejudices  against  the  sect.  See 
upon  this  subject.  Dr.  Priestley's  History  of  Early 
Opinions,  Vol.  IV.  Book  iii.  c.  S9;  Pope  on  the 
Miraculous  Conception ;  Dr.  Williams*s  Free  Enquity ; 
Dr.  Bell's  Arguments  for  the  Authenticity  of  the  Nar- 
ratives of  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  Dr.  Williams's  Re^ 
marks ;  Dr.  Campbeirs  and  Dr.  Newoombe's  Notes 
upon  the  Text ;  Mr.  Evaiiaon's  Dissonance,  chap.  i. 
sect.  S.  chap.  iii.  sect.  S. ;  JonesV  Devdopement  of 
Evaits,  Vol.  I.  p.  365,"  &c. 

In  a  note  to  the  1st  chiq>ter  of  Luke,  the  Improved 
Version  has  six  articles,  containing  reasons  for  reject- 
ing both  that  and  the  succeeding  chapter.  The  six 
articles  are  summed  up  by  the  following  observation  : 
*^  And  there  are  many  otlier  circumstances  in  the  story 
which  wear  an  improbable  and  iabulous  aspect." 

"  It  has,"  they  continue,  ^^  been  objected,  that  so 
large  and  gross  an  interpolation  could  not  have  escaped 
detection,  and  would  never  have  been  so  early  and  so 
generally  received.'  In  reply  to  this  objection  it  is  ob- 
served, that  the  interpolation  was  not  admitted  into  the 
Hebrew^  copies  of  Matthew's  Gospel,  nor  into  Mar- 
cionV  copies  of  Luke.    That  it  is  notorious  that 

.'  The  langaage  in  which  Matthew  is  supposed  to  hare  written. 
!  Mareion  was  the  leader  of  a  sect  in  the  second  centniy. 
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forged  writings,  under  the  names  of  the  apostles,  were 
in  circulation  almost  from  the  apostolic  Bge.  See 
S  Thessalonians,  chap.  ii.  ver.  3.  That  the  orthodox 
charge  the  heretics  with  corrupting  the  text ;  and  that 
the  heretics  recriminate  upon  the  orthodox.  Also, 
that  it  was  much  easier  to  introduce  interpolation  when 
copies  were  few  and  scarce,  than  since  they  have  been 
multiplied  by  means  of  the  press.  And,  finally,  that 
the  interpolation  in  question  would,  to  the  generality 
of  Christians,  be  extremely  gratifying,  as  it  would  les- 
sen the  odium  attached  to  Christianity  from  its  founder 
being  a  crucified  Jew,  and  would  elevate  him  to  the 
dignity  of  the  heroes  and  demi-gods  of  the  heathen 
inytholwv/*  .. 

The  Unitarians,  reject  all  that  is  related  of  the 
birth  of  Christ,  as  spurious  and  interpolated,  and  of 
course  consider  him  as  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary» 
begotten  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  they  give  refer« 
ences  to  many  scholars  and  inquisitive  men,  in  whose 
works  the  curious  reader  will  find  a  number  of  learned 
arguments  against  the  stories  of  Matthew  and  Luke 
l>eing  received,  and  to  these  he  is  referred.  What 
follows  is  a  short  examination  of  the  two  stories  on 
the  principles  of  what  is  usually  called  common  sense, 
in  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary  man  would  investi- 
gate a  tale  in  which  he  was  interested  in  knowing 
the  truth. 

We  will  begin  with  Matthew,  because  he  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  oldest  writer. 

Ver.  18.  "  Before  they  came  together."  It  wag 
necessary  to  premise  this,  because  their  *'  coming  to- 
gether" was  in  no  way  disreputable  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Jews  of  that  time.  It  was  usual,  when 
both  the  parties  were  of  mature  age,  for  them  to  come 
together  as  soon  as  they  were  espoused ;  if  the  woman 
became  great  with  child,  they  were  then  married,  if 
otherwise,  the  espousement  continued  for  a  year,  when 
the  parties  were  usually  married  ;  but  it  sometimes  hap- 
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pencA  that  they  separated  by  cdmefil.    Not  having 
ehrldren  beings  considered  a*  curse. 

Ver.  19.  "  Joseph  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privity**     In  the  former  verse  it  is  said,  "  she  was 
ibond  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;"  here,  it  seems, 
it  was  not  suspected  to  be  "  of  the  Holy  Gfhost,'*  but 
by  a  man,  and  that  too  as  a  fraud  upon  Joseph,  who 
was  minded  in  consequence  to  put  her  away.     It  ftd- 
I6ws,  sflso,  thsrt  Mary  was  unconscious  that  it  was 
•*  of  the  Holy  Ghost**  she  was  breeding,  or  ^e  must 
suppose  she  would  not  have  failed  to  have  told  Joseph 
Irf  so  very  important  a  circmnstance ;  it  is,  however, 
lArandandy  plain,    she  told  him    nothing  about  it. 
"  She  was  found  with  child***     How  found?     By 
iier  own  confession.     No  such  thing ;  had  that  been 
the  case,  it  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned ;  and 
the  angel  nrhich,  in   the   next  verse,  came  on  pur- 
pose to  announce  it,  would,  instead  of  annouricing  it, 
have  come  only  to  have  confirmed  her  account  of  her 
being;  with  child,  without  having  known  man,  and  to 
say  how  it  happened.     But,  no ;  the  angel  comes  not 
for  any  such  purpose,  but  to  prevent  her  being  put 
away  when  it  had  been  discovered  that  she  was  breed- 
ing.    By  what  was  she  found  to  be  with  child.     By 
her  appearance  ?     No ;   in  that  case,   "  putting  her 
away  privHy**   would  have   been  absurd?     By  her 
friends  ?    No ;  "  putting  her  away  privily'*  would  in 
that  case  have  been  equally  absurd.  It  could  then  have 
been  known  to  no  one  but  her  husband  Joseph,    who 
finding  himself  imposed  upon,   was  willing  to  hide 
his  stetme  by  getting  rid  of  her  in  the  quietest  way 
he  could.     But  all  this  happened  ^  before  they  came 
together;**    this  asserticm  was   made  for   the  open- 
mouthed,  wide-throatedy  credulous,  ignorant  people, 
to  whom  this  Gospel  was  addressed,   and  for  tnehr 
successon,  *<  who  strain  at  a  gnat,  and  swallow  a 
camel." 

.  If  they  had  ^  not  eome  together,*  all  Joseph  would 
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hare  had  to  do  ivould  have  beeo  to  a^nd  her  home^gaia 
to  her  parents;  he  would  have  had  no  occasion  t^ 
cogitate  ob  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  her ;  he  would 
have  told  her  relations,  **  My  oargain  was  for  soun^ 
ware,  and  I  cannot  take  this  *  cracked  pitcher,^ "'  and 
there  the  matter  would  have  ended.  But  it  was  by 
their  coming  t<^ther  that  Joseph  found  out  she  waf 
with  child ;  how  bng  th^  had  cohabited  does  not 
appear,  but  it  must  have  been  some  time,  aocordii^  to 
the  easy,  fiimiliar  style  of  the  narrative ;  ^*  When  as  his 
mother  Mary  was  espoused  to  Joseph,  betore  they  came 
together  she  was  found  with  child/^  Their  having  bee* 
together,  and  her  being  with  child)  were  indeed  the 
only  reasons  why  he  could  not  send  her  home  i^in, 
as  barrenness  was  a  curse,  so  fruitfulness  was  a  blee- 
siog,  .and  had  Joseph  sent  her  home  he  would  have 
been  reminded  that  he  had  possessed  the  person  ci 
his  espoused,  and  was  in  a  feir  way  to  be  Messed, 
Accoiding  to  the  Jewish  law  and  custom,  he  had  no 
cause  for  complaint,  and  could  have  received  no  re- 
dress ;  therefore  he  ^'  thought  on  these  things,  and 
was  minded  to  put  her  away  privily/' 

So  for  this  story  is  told  in  a  bungling  manner,  pom- 
pously introduced  by  a  falsehood,  that  ^^  she  was  foun^ 
witli  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost." 

Yen  SO.  *^  But  while  he  thought  of  these  things, 
behold,  tlie  angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him  in  a 
dream,  saying,  '  Joseph,  thou  son  of  David,  fear  not 
to  take  unto  thee  Mary  thy  wife,  for  that  which  ip 
concdved  in  her  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost/ ''  In  verse  18, 
**  she  was  found  to  be  with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'' 
and  then,  and  not  till  then,  Joseph  was  going  to 
put  her  away ;  plain  enough  it  is,  if  the  words  have 
any  meaning,  that  '^  she  was  found  with  child,'^  bi^t 
not  *^  of  the  Holy  Ghost  /^  if  it  had  been  so,  i,t 
could  not  have  been  said,  '^  Then  Joseph  was  minded 
to  put  her  away,'^  neither  would  it  have  been  neces- 
sary for  '^  the  angel  of  the  Lord"  to  pester  him.in  Jiis 
sleep,  as  he  is  said  to  have  done. ' 
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Cavillers  may  talk  themselves  blind,  learned  doc- 
tors  may  preach  themselves  hoarse,  commentators  may 
write  "  so  many  books,  that  the  world  would  not  con- 
tain them,*'  they  will  never  be  able  to  make  any  thing 
more  of  this  story  than  that  a  poor,  ignorant,  cre- 
dulous man,  dreamed  in  his  sleep  that  an  angel  had 
been  talking  nonsense  to  him ;  this  folly  might  have 
passed,  as  no  doubt  it  did  pass  for  reason,  some 
centuries  ago,  when  almost  every  body  had  faith  in 
dreams,  but  it  is  an  ill  compliment  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  present  generation  to  expect  it  should  be  equally 
besotted. 

Joseph  dreamed  that  he  saw  an  angel,  that  the  an- 
gel  told  him  bis  wife  was  with  child  by  God  himself, 
(the  Holy  Ghost  being  God),  and  ver.  94,  "Then 
Joseph  being  raised  from  his  sleep,  did  as  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  had  commanded  him,  arid  took  unto  him  his 
•wife.**  But  did  Joseph  dream  ?  Perhaps  he  did  ;  but 
whether  he  did  or  did  not,  clear  enough  it  is  that  he, 
and  he  alone,  could  relate  that  be  had  dreamed  ;  whe- 
ther or  not  he  did  make  such  a  relation  we  are  not  told, 
but  we  are  left  to  infer  that  he  did,  because  somebody, 
nobody  knows  who,  has  written  that  he  did  say  he 
had  dreamed.  But  if  he  had  dreamed,  and  had  per- 
sonally related  his  dream  to  every  one  of  us,  would 
that  be  any  reason  for  our  believing  that  God  had  got 
his  wife  with  child,  and  that  an  angel  had  been  sent 
to  tell  him  so?  Talk  of  blasphemy  ;  in  what  can 
this  relation  be  paralleled  as  blasphemous,  except  in- 
'deed  by  the  grossest  credulity  ?  A  poor,  ignorant 
maii  relates  a  dream,  and  all  the  world  are  called  upon 
not  only  to  beheve  his  relation  of  that  dream,  absurd, 
abominable,  and  ridiculous  as  it  is,  but  to  place  their 
everlasting  happiness  upon  the  absurd  relation,  to  in- 
culcate a  belief  fo  it  into  their  children,  to  waste  their 
substance  in  paying  people  to  preach  it,  and  to  persecute 
,  to  death  those  whose  minds  cannot  receive  the  mon- 
strous doctrine  as  undoubted  tnuii.  Moral  evidence 
there  is  none,  there  can  be  none ; — there  is  nothing  in  the 
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story  which  can'be  compared  and  contrasted  ;  there  is 

nothing  out  of  it  which  can  elucidate  it ;  it  is  nothing 

more  tnan  a  pretended  relation  of  a  credulous  man-*^ 

That  hcy  being  a  sleep ^  had  dreamed  a  dream.  ' 

According  to  the  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  not 
one  word  of  all  this  story  is  true. 

St.  Luke.  Chap.  \. — Here  the  story  is  altogether, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  a  different  one  from 
that  told  by  Matthew.     Here  there  is  no  account 

1.  Of  Mary  being  found  with  child. 

2.  Of  Joseph's  intention  to  put  her  away, 

3.  Of  Joseph's  dreaming. 

4.  Of  the  angel  appearing  to  him. 

5.  Of  his  changing  his  mind,  and  resolving  to 
keep  her. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  these  five  items  include 
the  whole  account  in  Matthew.  So,  in  Luke,  not  one 
of  the  circumstances  related  are  told  by  Matthew. 
In  Matthew,  Joseph  is  made  the  important  personage^ 
while  poor  Mary  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  all 
that  was  passing ;  in  Luke  she  is  made  the  important 
personage,  and  poor  Joseph  is  now  as  ignorant  as 
Mary  was  according  to  the  former  relation. 

Luke's  account  is  indeed  very  circumstantial,  he 
says  it  was  the  angel  Gabriel  who  visited  Mary,  but 
although  he  relates  the  very  words  which  passed  be- 
tween them,  it  does  not  appear  that  Mary  knew  she 
was  conversing  with  an  angel ;  he  did  not  announce 
himself  as  an  angel,  nor  is  there  one  word  in  the  dia- 
logue between  them  which  can  fairly  be  said  to  indi^ 
cate  any  such  understanding  on  the  part  of  Mary:  she 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  all  surprised  at  the 
visit,  private  and  abrupt  as  it  was.  "  She  was  irou^ 
bled  at  his  sayings*  not  at  his  presence,  *'  and  cast  in 
her  mind  what  manner  of  salutation  this  should  be ;" 
at  this  salutation  she  might,  to*  be  sure,  be  somewhat 
confounded,  although  she  immediately  afterwards  sub- 
mitted herself  so  humbly  to  her  guest.  *'  All  these 
things  she  kept  in  her  hearty'*  for  it  does  not  appear 
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that  she  communicated  any  of  them  to  her  husband ; 
to  him  she  never  opened  her  lips  on  the  subject ;  no 
angel  visited  him,  sleeping  or  waking,  to  tell  him  of  it ; 
nothing  is  said  about  his  ^^  knowing  her  not  till  she 
had  brought  forth  her  Jirst-horn  ;**  they  lived  together 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  poor  people,  as  man  and  wife, 
until  she  was  brought  to  bed  in  a  stable,  Joseph  all  the 
time  considering  the  child  as  his. 

Luke's  story,  stripped  of  its  verbiage,  is  this :— ^ 
The  angel  Gabriel  was  sent  by  God  to  Mary,  who 
was  espoused  to  Joseph.  The  angel  addresses  her 
very  familiarly — she  becomes  alarmed,  and  the  angel 
tells  her  she  shall  ^  conceive  in  lier  womb,  and 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  shall  call  his  name  Jesus/' 
Mary,  in  her  simplicity,  asks  how  that  can  be^  ^*  seeing 
I  know  not  a  man/'  The  angel  replies, — ^  The  Holy 
Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
•Highest  shall  overshadow  thee/'  And  Mary  says^ 
^'  Behold  the  handmaid  of  the  L^rd,  be  it  unto  me 
according  to  thy  word/'  Marjr  then  went  to  her 
cousin  Elizabeth^  who  lived  at  a  distance  ^'  in  the  hilU 
country,  where  she  staid  about  three  months,"  and  then 
she  came  home  again.  Afterwards  Joseph  and  Mary 
gi^  to  Bethlehem  to  be  taxed,  (enrolled)  ;  here  Mary  is 
delivered  in  a  stable,  there  beii^  no  room  in  the  inn. 

A  Mr.  Le  Clerc,  a  very  learned,  that  is,  a  very 
bookish  man,  made  what  he  called  a  harmony  of  the 
Evangelists ;  he  puts  the  relation  of  Luke  fir3t,  and 
supposes  all  that  he  relates,  happened  to  Mary^ 
befone  Joseph  and  she  got  together :  and  that  she  con- 
cealed from  him  all  that  had  passed  between  her  and 
the  angel  Gabriel,  and  between  her  and  Elizabeth ;  and 
that  Joseph  being  left  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  that  had 
passed,  resolved  to  put  her  away.  To  prevent  this, 
says  the  learned  Doctor,  an  angel  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream  (what  does  appearing  in  a  dream  mean,  simply 
in  his  imagination)  and  told  him  the  story  as  related  by 
Matthew.  The  learned  Doctor  says  :  ^  Joseph  being 
awaked  from  his  dream,  perceived  it  had  been  scut  bjr 
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God,  as  well  because  Mary,  upon  his  enquiry,  related 
to  him  what  bad  happened  to  her  just  after  the  same 
manner  as  the  angel  had  told  him  in  bis  sleep." 

To  what  miserable  shifts  is  folly  driven  to  suppotr 
superstition ;  what  miserable  pretexts  does  roguery 
have  recourse  to,  to  propagate  and  uphold  imposition ! 
Not  one  word  is  there  to  warrant  this  pretended  con- 
ference with  Mary,  which  the  learned  Doctor  has  so 
circumstantiafly  related.  That  Joseph  was  ignorant  of 
the  intercourse  Mary  had  had  with  the  angel,  could 
not  be  concealed  from  the  reader,  who  believed  Mat- 
thew's refation,  according  to  which  Mary  had  said 
nothing  to  Joseph  of  the  communication  and  com- 
merce she  had  had  with  the  angel,  neither  is  there  the 
least  reason  from  that  account  to  suppose  that  Matthew 
knew  any  thing  of  the  decently-told  story  of  Eliza- 
beth, or  of  Mary's  going  and  remaining  three  montira 
with  her ;  but,  according  to  Luke,  she  hurried  off  ia 
her  exultation  of  being  with  child,  and  there  they  com- 
muned togetheft  in  a  state  of  the  highest  enthusiasm. 
Elizabeth,  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the 
babe  leaping  for  joy  in  her  womb,  spake  out  in  a  k>ud 
voice, — and  Mary  followed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
in  the  same  strain.  But  notwithstanding  this,  notwith* 
standing  the  exultation  between  the  women,  Joseph 
was  not  to  be  let  into  the  secret ;  all  the  rapturous  feel- 
ings of  Mary  were  now  subdued  ;  she  not  only  sup- 
pressed her  joy  which  seemed  unbounded,  but  she 
kept  the  whole  matter  a  profound  secret,  even  at  a  risk 
of  being  turned  out  of  doors  as  a  strumpet,  and  an 
angel  is  obliged  to  be  sent  from  God  to  Joseph  in  a 
dream,  to  prevent  the  catastrophe;  the  deception  is 
approved  by  God,  who  sends  the  "  angel  from  heaven'* 
to  reconcile  Joseph  to  his  wife's  perfidy. 

According  to  Matthew,  a  certain  man  had  a  dream. 
According  to  Luke,  an  angel  called  privately  on  a  youn^ 
woman,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  visit,  was  with 
child.  And  this  is  all  there  is  to  establish  the  divinity 
of  Jesus  Christ. 
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.  It  cannot  be  caned  evidence,  for  bv  whom  it  was 
given,  whether  by  the  man  himselt',  or  the  woman 
herself,  nobody  knows ;  to  whom  it  was  given,  if  it  was 
given,  nobody  knows  ;  when  it  was  given,  nobody 
knows  ;  where  it  was  given,  nobody  knows;  and  the 
learned  are  even  disputing  to  this  very  time  about  the 
language  in  which  the  stories  were  originally  written, 
^nd  by  -whom  they  were  written.  And  yet  not  lite- 
rally to  believe  either  or  both  of  these  worse  than  "  old 
wives'  tales,"  is  to  subject  a  man  to  persecution ;  not 
to  affect  to  believe  that  which,  when  stripped  of  the  ab- 
surd reverence  which  has  been  cast  round  it,  no  man 
ever  did  or  ever  can  believe,  is  to  be  imputed  to  him 
as  a  reproach  of  so  horrible  a  nature,  that,  thousands, 
who  treat  it  as  it  deserves  in  their  own  minds,  dare  not 
avow  their  disbelief;  not  to  commit  the  immoral  act 
of  self-delusion  and  debasement  is  imputed  as  a  crime, 
and  men  are  shunned  because  they  are  moral. 

The  sanctity  thrown  around  this  sad  nonsense  ;  the 
cry  of  blasphemy  which  has  been  raised  against  any 
one  who  ventured  to  examine  it,  the  horror  felt  by 
fanatics,  which  vented  itself  in  persecutions  the  most 
diversified,  deterred  people  from  trusting  to  reason,  and 
made  them  even  forget  that  it  was  by  reason  alone  they 
are  ever  able  to  choose  one  religion  in  preference  to 
another.  Every  religious  sect  allows,  that  you  may 
use  your  reason  to  distinguish  between  what  they  hold 
put  to  you,  and  what  you  yourself  believe ;  you  may, 
and  you  ought,  they  tell  you,  to  exercise  your  reason 
so  far  as  to  give  their  doctrines  the  preference ;  and 
having  thus  exercised  your  reason,  and  having -by  its 
aid  abandoned  your  former  notions,  and  adopted  theirs »; 
having  become  "  a  child  of  grace,"  and  turned  to  the 
right  way,  there  shall  be  "  more  joy  in  heaven  at  your 
conversion  than  over  ninety  and  nine  just  persons, 
who"  having  always  belonged  to  the  sect,  "  needed  na 
conversion."  All  sects  proclaim  this  joy,  at  the  same 
moment,  as  each  makes  converts  from  the  others ;  with 
all  of  them  reason  to  choose  your  faith  is  the  great 
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goo();  but  having  exercised  it  so  for,  there  you  must 
stop,  reason  must  be  instantly  extinguished;  on  no 
account  must  you  trust  to  such  a  *'  blind  guide  ;*  rea- 
son, which  but  just  before  was  all  but  omnipotent^  is 
now  "  fallible"—"  poor  fallible  reason^*  ^1  is  now 
^^  faith;*  examine  any  one  of  their  dogmas,  you  are  a 
"  backslider;"  doubt  any  one  of  their  absurd  relations,. 
you  are  a  "  blasphemer ;"  and  thus  it  is  that  ignorance 
and    persecution    brutalizes    and  degrades  mankind. 
Had  the  stories  of  Joseph  and  Mary  been  preached  to. 
us  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Persians,  bow  would 
every  good  Christian  have  been  scandalized !  "  What, 
he  would  have  exclaimed,  "  what  horrid  blasphemy ! 
first  to  pretend  that  God  himself  (the  Holy  Ghost  be« 
ing  God)  had  commerce  with  a  woman,  by  which  she 
became  with  child,  and  who  all  the  time  she  was 
breeding  lived  with  a  man,  lived  with  him,  toe,  by 
command  of  <  an  angel  ^nt  fronft  God,'  lived  with  him 
as  his  wife  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  seems  to  have 
suspected  the  child  was  not  his  own,  and  after  the 
birth  of  God,  (God  the  Son  being  God)  in  the  ordi- 
nanr  way  of  all  mankind,  and  still  living  with  him, 
and  having  other  children  by  him/     First  God  has  her, 
then  Joseph  has  her.     These  are  abominable  stories, 
indeed.     Call  out  blasphemv  at  yourselves,  ye  fanati- 
cal persecutors  of  other  men  s  opinions.     Shame,  pity, 
contempt,  are  the  passions  those  terrible  tales  excite 
for  you,  compassion  for  those  who  are  so  unfortunate 
as  to  become  your  victims." 

Thanks,  however,  are  due  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
age  whieh  could  endure  this  monstrous  perversion  of 
the  human  understanding  no  longer,  which  has  abolish- 
ed the  Law  that  made  it  criminal  to  deny  "  that 


'  Matt.  chap.  ziii.  ver.  55,  56.     "  Is  not  this  ike  $im  of  the  car* 
'penter  ?  isnot  his  mother  called  Mary  ?  and  his  brethren,  James, 
and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and  Judas,  and  are  not  aU  his  sisters 
with  us?'* 
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Jesus  Christ  is  God/'  and  left  us  at  liberty  freqly  to 
express  our  opinions  on  this  absurd  dogma/ 

*  By  8tet«  9  audio  WiUrem  IIL  c.  32.  <'  Any  person  or  |«r- 
sonsy  having  been  educated  in  or  having  at  any  time  made  profes- 
sion of  the  Christian  religion  within  this  realm*  shall  bv  writings 
printing*  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  deny  any  one  of  the  p«r- 
aans  in  the  Holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  shall  ^  assert  or  maintain 
there  are  more  Gods  than  one**'  shall  be  liable  to  certain  penalties. 

By  Stat.  53  George  ill.  c.  160.  it  is  enacted,  that  the  Act  passed 
in  the  9  and  10  William  III.  *'  so  far  as  the  same  relates  to  penoos 
denying  as  therein-mentioned,  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity,  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  repealed.*' 


THE    END. 
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LETTER  I. 


Had  not  your  letter,  Madam,  contained  so  strong  a 
confirmation  of  the  troubles  that  agitate  you,  I  should 
nevertheless  have  easily  recognized  the  work  of  super* 
stition.  That  alone  is  capable  of  alarming  honest 
minds,  without  calming  the  passions  of  the  corrupt, 
and  suffices  for  ever  to  annihilate  repose  from  the  heart, 
oi  which  it  once  obtains  the  possession. 

Yes,  Madam,  Ihavelongknownthemelancholy  effects 
of  religious  prejudices,  and  I  now  intend  to  speak  to 
you  with  freedom  respecting  tliem.  Perhaps  at  first 
view  my  ideas  may  appear  strange,  but  on  a  closer  ex- 
amination they  will  cease  to  shock  you.  In  a  mind 
like  yours,  reason,  sincerity,  and  truth  will  always 
possess  didr  rights. 

Your  goodness,  candour,  and  sincerity,  prevent  you 
firom  suspecting  in  others  any  thinglike  fraud  or  malignity. 
The  mildness  of  your  disposition  prevents  you  firom 
contradictijs^  notions  tjiat  would  appear  to  you  revolt- 
jilg,  if  you  deigned  to  examine  them ;  but  you  woidd 
rather  refer  to  the  judgment  of  others,  and  subscribe  to 
their  ideas,  than  consult  your  own  reai|OD  and  uadeN 
Manding.  The  vivacity  of  your  imagination  imdces 
you  seize  with  eagerness  the  dark  pictures  presented  to 
you ;  interested  nien  avail  themselves  of  your  sensi* 
nility  in  order  to  alarm  you ;  tbey  we  you  dmdder  aft 
the  tenrible  names  of  deaths  ^udg$nentj  heli,  punish- 
vsentf  Mnd  eUtnUff ;  the^  strike  yeu  with  awe  at  the 
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name  of  an  inflexible  JudgCj  whose  decrees  are  un- 
changeable. You  imagine  you  see  around  you  demons 
that  are  made  the  ministers  of  vengeance  on  his  feeble 
creatures.  Thus  is  your  mind  in  continual  alarm; 
each  instant  you  are  afraid  of  unknowingly  offending  a 
capricious  God,  who  is  always  threatening  and  revenge- 
ful. If  you  be  consistent  in  your  principles,  every 
moment  of  aNjife  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
only  for  its  contentment  and  peace,  will  soon  be  in- 
fected with  inquietudes,  scruples,  and  panic  terrors, 
from  which  a  mind  like  yours  ought  for  ever  to  have 
been  exempted.  The  agitation  into  which  these  fatal 
ideas  have  thrown  you,  suspends  the  use  of  your  facul- 
ties ;  your  reason  is  drawn  aside  by  a  wandering  imagina- 
tion ;  you  fall  into  perplexity,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
self-distrust,  and  you  thus  become  the  dupe  of  men, 
who  by  addressing  themselves  to  our  imagination  and 
deafening  our  reason,  have  long  since  succeeded  in 
subjugating  the  universe,  and  in  persuading  rational 
beings  that  their  reason  is  either  useless  or  dangerous. 

Such,  Madam,  is  the  constant  language  of  the  apos- 
tles of  superstition,  whose  project  has  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  to  annihilate  human  reason,  in  order  thai 
their  authority  Qver  mankind  may  be  exercised  with 
impunity.  . 

Every  where  have  the  perfidious  ministers  of  re- 
vealed reUgion  been  either  the  avowed  or  the  secret 
enemies  of  reason,  because  they  always  found  reason  in 
opposition  to  their  views.  They  have  every  where  de- 
cried it,  fearing  it  would  destroy  their  empire,  by  dis- 
covering their  plots  and  the  futility  of  their  fables. 
They  have  every  where  endeavoured  to '  erect  on  its 
ruins  the  empire  of  fanaticism  and  imagination.  To 
make  sure  of  success,  they  have  continually  alarmed 
mankind  by  hideous  representations ;  they  have  astcw 
nished  and  seduced  them  by  wonders  and  tnyst^ies ; 
they  have  embarrassed  them  by  enigmas  and  uncertain- 
-ties ;  overloaded  them  with  duties  and  ceremonies,  and 
filled  their  minds  with  scruples  and  supetstittwu.feank 
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We  have  only  to  open  oar  eyes  to  perceive  the  dis- 
graceful means  made  use  of  by  political  priestcraft  to 
stifle  the  aspiring  reason  of  man.  In  his  infancy  he  is 
taught  to  respect  tales  that  are  ridiculous,  impertinent, 
contradictoiy,^  and  wicked ;  he  is  then  &miliarized  by 
degrees  with  inconceivable  mysteries,  which  are  an- 
nounced to  him  as  sacred  truths. 

You  have  no  occasion  to  blush.  Madam,  for  a  weak- 
ness which  you  possess  in  commoii  with  every  one 
around  you,  and  from  which  the  greatest  men  are  not 
always  exempt.  Let  your  courage,  then,  be  re-ani- 
mated, and  dare  to  examine  with  coolness  the  phan- 
toms that  alarm  you.  In  a  case  so  interesting  to  your 
peace,  consult  this  enlightened  reason  which  places 
you  as  much  above  the  vulgar,  as  it  places  the  human 
species  above  all  other  animals.  Leave  inquietude 
and  remorse  to  those  profligate  women,  who  teel  self- 
reproach,  or  who  have  crimes  to  expiate.  Leave 
superstition  to  those  ignorant  females,  whose  narrow 
mindk  are  incapable  of  reflection. 

Do  not  tell  me.  Madam,  that  your  understanding 
is  too  feeble  to  sound  the  depths  of  theoloey.  Do  not 
tell  me  in  the  language  of  our ,  priests  that  religious 
truths  are  mysteries  which  we  must  adopt  in  silent  ado- 
ration, without  being  able  to  understand  them.  By 
speaking  in  this  way,  do  you  not  see  that  they  pre- 
scribe and  condemn  this  religion  to  which  they  pretend 
to  subject  you  ?  Whatever  is  supernatural  was  not 
intended  for  man  to  know,  and  whatever  is  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  knowledge  ought  not  to  occupy  his 
attention. 

To  say  that  religion  is  superior  to  reason  is  an  ac- 
knowledgement that  it  was  not  intended  for  rational 
beings,  and  a  confession  that  our  Doctors  know  nothing 
about  the  wonders  with  which  they  daily  entertain  us. 

If  the  truths  of  religion  be  as  they  assure  us,  neces- 
sary to  all  men,  they  ought  to  be  clear  and  intelligible 
.  to  all  men.     If  the  dogmas  of  this  religion  were  as 
important  as  we  are  given  to  understand  they  are,  they 
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ou^t  not  only  to  be  suited  to  the  capacities  of  tke  doc- 
tors  who  preach  them,  but  to  all  those  who  hearken  to 
dieir  discourses^  Is  it  not  very  wonderful  that  those 
whose  profession  it  is  to  make  diemselves  masters  of 
tk^  religion  which  they  are  to  teach  to  others,  acknow- 
ledge that  its  dogmas  are  above  their  own  understfmd- 
ing,  and  are  yet  so  obstinate  as  to  inculcate  to^the  peo- 
ple, what  by  their  own  confession  they  cannot  com- 
piekend? 

Should  we  have  much  confidence  in  a  physician,  who 
after  declaring  that  he  did  not  understand  his  profes- 
sion, should  nevertheless  boast  of  the  excellence  of  hia 
remedies  ?  This  however  is  daily  performed  by  our 
spiritual  quacks.  By  a  strange  fatuity,  the  most  sen- 
siUe  people  consent  to  be  the  dupes  of  those  empi* 
ricks,  who  are  perpetually  forced  to  acknowledge  their 
profound  ignorance. 

But  if  the  mysteries  of  religion  are  incomprehensi- 
ble to  those  who  teach  them ;  if  among  those  who  pro* 
fess  it,  none  can  be  found  who  knows  precisely  either 
what  he  believes  or  can  give  any  account  of  the  motives 
of  bis  belief  and  conduct,  this  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  difficulties  which  we  oppose  to  this  reli- 
gion. These  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  are  so 
simple  as  to  be  capable  of  convincing  every  man  who 
renounces  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and  deigns  to 
consult  that  common  sense  which  nature  has  bestowed 
on  each  individual  of  the  human  race. 

If  you  consult  our  doctors  they  will  not  fail  to  di»» 
pky  the  antiquity  of  their  doctrine,  which  has  alwaya 
upheld  itself  in  spite  of  the  contiqual  attacks  of  hefe^ 
tics,  wicked  men  and  infidels^  and  in  spite  of  pagan 
p^secution.  You  have  too  good  an  understanding  not 
to  perceive  that  the  antiquity  of  an  opinion  proves 
nothing  in  its  favour.  If  antiquity  were  a  proof  of 
truth,  Christianity  would  be  forced  to  give  way  to 
Judaism,  which  for  the  same  reason  must  yield  to  the 
veligion  of  the  Egyptisns  and  Chaldeans,  Uiat  is  to  say, 
to  idolatry  which  vras  long  anterior  to  Moaes.     It  waa 
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believed  for  thousands  of  years  that  die  sun  turned 
round  the  earth,  which  remained  stationary ;  and  yet 
it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  ran  is  fixed,  ind  that  th* 
earth  tum%  round  the  sun. 

-  You  are  not  calculated  to  be  the  dupe  of  names  and 
authorities.  You  will  be  astounded  with  the  multipled 
testimony  of  many  illustrious  and  learned  men,  who 
have  not  only  admitted  the  Christian  religion,  but  have 
been  its  most  zealous  defenders.  You  will  be  told  of 
holy  doctors,  great  philosophers,  powerful  reasoners, 
fethers  of  the  church,  and  learned  interpreters,  who 
have  successively  supported  this  religious  system.  I 
shall  not  in  this  place  contest  their  understandings 
which  are  nevertheless  frequently  defective;  I  shall 
content  myself  with  saying  that  in  religious  matters 
the  greatest  genuises  are  frequently  less  clear  sighted 
than  the  people  themselves ;  that  they  have  not  exa- 
mined  the  opinions  they  taught,  either  because  they 
regarded  them  as  sacred,  or  because  they  had  never 
traced  the  origin  of  their  principles,  which  they  would 
have  found  ruinous,  after  an  unprejudiced  considera- 
tion ;  or  in  short,  because  they  saw  themselves  inte* 
vested  in  tlie  defence  of  a  cause  to  which  their  own 
fortune  was  attached.  Thus  is  their  testimony  excep- 
tionable, and  their  authority  of  no  great  weight. 

With  respect  to  interpfeters  and  commentators,  who 
have  painfully  laboured  during  so  many  ^[es  to  eluei- 
date  the  divine  laws  ;  to  explain  th^  sacred  writings  of 
the  Christians,  and  to  fix  the  dogmas  of  foith,  even 
t()eir  labours  ought  to  make  us  suspect  a  religion 
founded  on  those  books,  and  te»:hing  tho^  dogmas. 
They  prove  to  us  that  works  said  to  emanate  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  are  obscure,  unintelligible,  and  stand 
in  need  of  human  areistanoe  fo  be  ufidergtood  by  those 
to  whom  the  Deity  wishf'd  to  discover  jbis  will.  The 
laws  of  a  wise  (aod  ought  to  be  shnf^  and  clear ;  none 
but  defective  laws  at»nd  iji  need  of  inter|iret8tton. 

It  is  not  then  to  tfaose  interpfeters  to  whom  you 
must  apply.    J(t%  to  yourself;  it  ts  your  own  psaapa 
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that  you  must  consult.     Your  own  happiness  and  wel^ 
fare  are  at  stake,  and  tb^e  objects  are  of  too  serious 
a  nature  for  you  tp  entrust  to  others  the  [  decision  re^ 
specting  them.     If  religion  be  a  matter  as  important 
as  it  is  asserted  to  be,  it  undpubtedly  merits  the  great- 
est  attention.     If  this  religion  must  bav.e  an  influence 
on  the  happiness  of  men  in  this  world,  -laud  the  next, 
there  is  no  affair  of  more  hvely  interest,  nor  which 
consequently  demands  a  more    mature  examination. 
Can  any  thing  then  b^  more  strange  than  the  conduct 
adopted  by  the  greater  part  of  mankind  I     Though 
perfectly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of-  rdigion,-  and 
of  its  importance,  yet  never  do  they  give  -themselves 
the  trouble  to  examine  it ;  they  observe  it  from  custom 
and  habit ;  they   never  account  to  themselves  tor  its 
dogmas  ;  they  revere  it,  they  submit  to  it,  and  groan 
under  its   burthen,    without  asking,  themselves  why 
they  dp  so.     In  short,  they  have  recourse  to  others 
to  examine  for  them,  and  those  in  whose  judgment 
they  put  such  blind  trust,  are  precisely  the  persons 
whose  decisions  they  ought  to  regard  with  suspicion. 
Priests  have  the  right  to  judge  exclusively,  and  with-^ 
out  any  appeal,  .the  merits  of  a  system  evidently  in- 
vented for  their.own  emolument.  .  But  what  do  these 
priests  say  to  us  ?     Visibly  interested  in  maiDtaining- 
leceived  opinions,  they  represent  them  to  us  as  neces- 
sary to  the  public,  as  interesting  and  consoling  to  each 
of  us,  as  intimately  connected  with  morality,  as  indfs- 
pensibje  to  society ;  in  a  word,  as  being  of  the  very 
first  importance.     After  having  thus  prejudiced  us  in 
their  fa.v6ur,  they  immediately  forbid  us  to  Examiner 
matters  so  .important  to  be  known.     What  are  you  t# 
think  of  s^ch  conduct?     You  must  conclude  that 
they  wish  to  deceive  you. ;  that  they  fear  examination 
only  b^ause  their  religion  cannot  withstand  it,  and 
that  they  ar^  afraid  of  reason,  which  might  unveil  the 
wicked  projects  of  tlie  priesthood  to  Bcuilave  the  faumaA 
race.  . 

-  Thus  JVfadam,  I  cannot  too- often  repeat  it,  exanaiBe 
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for  yourself,  make  use  of  your  own  understanding, 
aeek  truth  in  the  sincerity  of  your  heart,  silence  pre- 
judice, and  be  on  your  guard  ^hist  habitual  ceremo^ 
nies;  Bid  defiance  to  imagination,  and  then  in  sincerity 
with  yourself  you  will  weigh  with  a  sure  hand  the 
opinions  of  religion  • 

From  whatever  source  they  spring,  you  will  acquiesce 
only  in  what  is  convincing  to  your  own  reason,  satis- 
factory to  your  understanding,  conformable  to  sound 
molality,  and  approved  of  by  a  virtuous  mind.  You 
will  reject  with  disdain,  what  is  contradictory  to  rea- 
son ;  you  will  cast  from  you  with  dread,  such  notions 
as  are  criminal  and  injurious  to  morality,  and  which 
religion  strives,  to  impose  upon  us  as  virtues  that  are 
supernatural  and  divine. 

Wise  and  amiable  Eugenia !  Rigorously  examine 
the  ideas  which  at  your  own  request  I  intend  to  lay 
before  you.  Do  not  suffer  your  confidence  in  me,  nor 
your  prejudice  for  my  weak  understanding,  to  blind 
you  with  respect  to  my  opinions.  I  submit  them  to 
your  judgment ;  discuss  them,  combat  them,  and  do 
not  yield,  till  you  think  you  have  discovered  the  truth. 
*  My  sentiments  are  not  offered  as  so  many  oracles, 
tior  are  they  like  theological  opinions,  against  which 
i¥e  are  not  permitted  to  make  an}^  appeal.  If  T have 
told  the  truth,  adopt  my  ideas  ;  if  I  be  deceived,  point 
out  ray  errors  ;  I  am  ready  to  acknowledge  them,  and 
to  sign  my  own  condemnation. 

I  shall  esteem  myself  happy  if  my  reflections  con^ 
tribute  to  restore  to  you  that  tranquillity  of  mind, 
Mrhich  is  so  necessary  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  things 
rationally,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no  hap- 
pinee^. 

I  shall  enter  into  particulars  in  my  second  Letter,  and 
shall  go  back  to  the  foundation.  •  I  flatter  myself  t 
^hall  prove  to  you,  in  the  course  of  this  correspondence, 
♦hat  the  objects  which  theology  endeavours  to  perplex 
and  surround  with  darkness,  in  order  to  render  them 
more  sacred  and  respectable,  arc  not  only  susceptible 
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€i  betntf  understood  by  you^  but  may  even  be  (uHy 
compr^ended  by  any  one  who  enjoys  the  most  ordi- 
Wiry  sbaie  of  conunon  sense. 

Should  my  freedom,  Madam,  appear  too  abrupt, 
you  mpst  consider  that,  you  are  the  cause 'of  it.  It 
was  necessary  to  speak  plainly.  I  thought  myself 
obliged  to  oppose  a  violent  and  promp  t  remedy  to  the 
malady  that  had  attacked  you.  Besides,  I  dare  lo 
hope,  that  in  a  short  time  you  will  thank  me,  for  faav* 
ing  shewn  you  the  truth  in  all  its  brightness ;  and  that 
you  will  pardon  me  for  having  dispelled  the  incommo- 
dious phantoms  that  infested  your  mind.  My  efforts 
for  your  tmnquillity  will  prove  to  you  at  least,  the 
interest  I  feel  in  your  happiness,  and  the  respect  with 
which 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  II 


Every  rel^ion  is  a  system  of  opinions  and  con- 
duct, founded  on  the  true  or  false  notions  which  we 
form  respecting  the  Deity. 

To  judge  of  the  truth  of  a  system,  we  must  examine 
its  principles,  see  if  they  be  in  agreement  one  with 
another,  and  ascertain  that  every  part  thereof  is  an 
additional  support  to  that  system.  For  a  religion  to 
be  true,  it  must  give  us  true  notions  of  God.  It  is 
.only  by  the  aid  of  our  reason  that  it  is  possiUe  for  us 
to  judge  whether  the  attributes  which  theology  ascribes 
to  the  Deity,  be  true  or  not ;  and  truth,  as  it  r^wh 
aian,  is  nqtbin|;  more  than  a  conformity  to  veasan. 
Thus  we  see  it  IS  this  same  reason,  now  attempticNl  to. 
be  proscribed,  which  is  alone  capable  of  enabUog  us  to 
judge  of  the  tmths  that  religion.  dSers  to  us.  The 
true  God  must  be  a  God  conformable  to  reason,  and 
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true  wonbip  catraot  consist  in  any  acts  but  ^Kiae 
which  reason  approves. 

Religion  is  important  only  in  proportion  to  the  ad- 
vantages it  procures  for  mankind.  The  best  religion  is 
that  which  enables  those  who  profess  it,  to  enjoy  bene* 
fits  that  are  real,  substantial,  and  lasting.  A  false  reli- 
gion can  give  nothing  to  those  who  practise  it  that  is. 
not  false,  chimerical,  and  of  short  duration.  It  is  for 
reason  to  judge  whether  the  advantages  procured  are 
real  or  imaginary ;  and  it  belongs  to  reason  to  decide 
whether  a  religion,  a  worship,  a  system  of  conduct,  be 
advantageous  or  injurious  to  the  human  race. 

It  is  according  to  these  incontestible  principles  that 
I  proceed  to  examine  the  Christian  religion.  I  b^n  by 
analyzing  the  ideas  which  it  gives  us  of  the  Deity, 
whom  it  boasts  to  make  known  to  us  in  a  more  per- 
fect manner  than  all  the  other  religions  in  the  world. 
I  shall  examine  whether  these  ideas  agree  one  with 
another ;  whether  the  dogmas  taught  by  this  religion 
are  in  reality  conformable  to  these  fundamental  rules, 
and  can  be  reconciled  with  them;  and  whether  the 
conduct  it  prescribes  answers  to  the  conceptions  it 
gives  us  of  the  Deity.  1  shall  then  close  the  subject 
with  an  examination  of  the  advantages  vriiich  the 
Christian  religion  procures  to  mankind ;  advantages 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  its  partisans,  infinitely  sur- 
pass those  which  result  from  all  tlie  other  religions  of 
the  earth. 

Christianity  admits  for  its  basis,  die  belief  of  one 
Godt  whom  it  defines  to  be  a  pure  spirit,  an  etemal, 
ittdependent,  and  immutable  intelligence,  who  performs 
eveiy  thing,  knows  every  thing,  foresees  every  thing, 
and  fills  the  universe  with  his  immensity.  lie  created 
out  €^  nothing,  the  world,  and  all  it  contains ;  he  pre- 
serves and  governs  it  according  to  the  laws  of  his  wis- 
domt  Jiis  goodoessi  his  justice,  and  the  ^infinite  per- 
fections displayed  in  all  his  works. 

These  are  the  ideas  which  Christianity  gives  us  of 
the  Deity,     Let  us  sec,  then,  if  they  agree  with  the 
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Other  notions  which  this  religious  sygtem.  presents  to 
us»  under  the  pretence  that  they  were  revealed  by  God 
liunaelf*  and  that  from  him  alone  we  bold  those  truths 
which  he  has  hidden  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  to 
whom  his  perfections  have  never  been  made  known. 
Thus  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  on  a  particular 
levelation.  To  whom  was  this  revelation  made } 
First  to  Abraham,  and  then  to  his  posterity.  The  God 
of  the  universe,  the  Father  of  all  mankind,  resolved 
to  make  himself  khown  only  to  the  descendants  of  a 
Chaldean,  who  during  the^  space  of  some  thousands  of 
years,  were  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  By  an  act  of  his  special  goodness^ 
the  Jews  were  a  long  time  the  only  people  who  were 
&voured  with  that  knowledge  which  is  equally  neces- 
sary to  all  mankind.  This  was  the  only  people  that 
knew  1k>w  to  conduct  themselves  towards  the  Supreme 
Being ;  all  other  nations  were  in  darkness,  or  had  ideas 
that  were  imperfect,  ridiculous,  andcruninal  respecting 
the  Sovereign  of  Nature* 

Thus,  at  the  very  first  step,  we  perceive  that  Chris- 
tianity annihilates  the  goodness  and  justice  of  its  God. 
A  particulaor  revelation  announces  a  partial  God,  who 
fiivQurs  part  of  his  children  to  the  prejudice  of  all  the 
lest ;  who  consults  only  his  own  caprice,  instead  of 
lewarding  real  merit ;  who  from  his.  inability  to  give 
Mppiness  to  the. whole  human  race,  shews  his  tender- 
ness only  to  a  few  individuals,  who  are  nevertheless  as 
flittcb  incapacitated  tp  please  him  as  the  rest  of  their 
'bcethren.  What  shall  we  say  of  a  father  placed  at  the 
kead  of  a  numerous  family,  who  should  shew  his  pa- 
Kfital  kindness  only  to  one  of  his  eiiildren ;  who 
should  fix  the  whole  of  his  attention  on  him  alone,  and 
^who  should  be  dissatisfied  widi  all  the  rest  for  not  per- 
Jbrming  his  will,  although  he  had  never  consented  to 
lei  them  approach  his  person.  Should  we  not  accuse 
•such  a  father  of  caprice,  cruelty,  stupidity  ainl  fi:>lly, 
«wcre  he  to  inflict  his  wrath  on  those  children,  whom 
ibe  himself  liad  excluded  from  his  presence  ?     Should 
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we  not  tax  hitn  with  an  injustice  of .  which  only  the 
most  senseless  of  our  species  could  be  capable,  were 
he  to  punish  them  for  not  obeying  commands,  which 
be  had  not  condescended  to  make  known  to  them  ? 

Let  us  conclude  then,  Madam,  that  a  particular 
revelation  does  not  suppose  God  to  be  good,  impair 
tlal,  and  equitable,  but  that  it  rather  supposes  9& 
unjust  and  a  whimsical  tyrant,  who  though  he  may 
display  a  kindness  and  a  preference  for  some  of  hi» 
creatures,  is  for  that  very  reason  cruel  to  all  the  rest. 
This  being  the  case,  revelation  does  not  prove  the 
goodness,  but  it  proves  the  caprice  and  partiality  of 
the  God  whom  the  Christian  religion  teaches  us  to^ 
regard  as  a  being  of  infinite  wisdom,  benevolence  and 
equity,  and  as  the  common  Father  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  earth*  If  the  interest  and  self-love  of 
those  whom  he  has  favoured,  cause  them  to  admire  the 
profound  ways  of  a  God,  because  he  heaps  benefits' 
upon  them  to  the  injury  of  their  fellow-creatures,  he- 
must  appear  very  unjust  to  those  who  are  the  victims^ 
of  his  partiality. 

Nothing  but  pride  could  persuade  those  men,  that 
they  were,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  the  people 
cherished  by  Providence. 

Blinded  by  their  vanity,  they  did  not  perceive  that 
his  universal  and  infinite  goodness,  was  belied  by  sup- 
posing him  capable  of  giving  a  preference  to  some  par- 
ticular men,  or  some  particular  nations,  all  of  whom 
ought  to  be  equal  in  his  eyes,  rf  it  be  true  that  they 
Are  equally  the  work  of  his  hands. 

Nevertheless  on  particular  revelations,  are  founded 
alt  the  religions  of  the  world.  As  each  man  has  the 
vanity  to  think  himself  the  most  important  being  ii> 
the  universe,  so  is  each  nation  persuaded  that  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  it  ought  to  enjoy  the  tender- 
ness of  the  Sovereign  of  Nature.  If  the  Indians  ima- 
gine that  it  is  to  them  only  that  Brama  has  spoken  ; 
the  Jews  and  Christians,   persuade   themselves  tliat 
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for  them  alone«  the  world  was  created,  and  that  it  is  to 
them  ^ooe  that  God  has  revealed  himself. 

But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  God  has 
teally  manifested  himself;  how  could  a  pure  Spirit  ren« 
der  himself  sensible?  Whet  shape  did  he  take? 
What  kind  of  material  organs  did  he  malce  use  of  in 
^leaking  }  How  did  the  infinite  Beioff  communi* 
cate  his  thbughts  to  finite  beings  ?  I  shall  be  answered 
that  to  accommodate  himselt'  to  the  weakness  of  bis 
creatures,  he  employed  in  his  ministry,  a  chosen  num- 
ber of  men  to  announce  his  will  to  others  ;  that  he  has 
filled  them  with  his  own  spirit^  and  spoken  by  their 
mouths. 

But  how  shall  we  conceive  the  infinite  Being  capa* 
Ue  of  uniting  himself  with  the  finite  nature  of  man  ? 
Ijlow  shall  1  ascertain  whether  he  w*ho  pretends  to  be 
inspired  by  the  Deity,  does  not  publish  his  own  reve* 
ries  or  impositions  for  the  oracles  of  heaven  ?  How 
shall  I  ascertain  if  it  be  really  true  that  God  speaks 
by  his  voice  ? — It.  is  immediately  replied  that  to  give 
weight  to  the  words  of  those  whom  he  has  chosen  to 
be  his  interpreters,  God.  has  communicated  to.tbem  a 
portion  of  his  omnipotence,  and  that  they  have  per-* 
formed  miracles  which  prove  their  divine  mission.  On 
my  asking,  what  is  a  miracle  >  I  am  told  that  it  is 
an  operation  contrary  to  the  la\%s  of  nature  which  God 
himself  has  fixed  ;  to  which  I  reply,  that,  according 
to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  the  diviae  wisdom»  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  that  an  immutable  God  can 
change  the  wise  laws  which  he  himself  has  established. 
I  thence  conclude  that  miracles  are  impossible^  seeiog 
they  are  incompatible  with  our  ideas  of  the  wisdom 
and  immutability  of  the  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Besides,  these  miracles  would  be  useless  to  €vod  ?  If 
he  be  omnipotent,  can  he  not  modify  the  minds  of 
his  creatures  accordinsr  to  his  own  will  ? 

To  convince  and  to  persuade  them,  he  has  only  to 
will  that  they  shall  be  convinced  and  persuaded.     He 
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bas  onlyto  te)i  than  things  that  are  clear  and^ensftrie, 
things  that  may  be  demonstrated  ;  and,  to  evideifce  Qf 
9iich  a  kind,  they  i;nll  not  fiiil  to  give  their  assent.  To 
do  this,  he  will  have  no  need  either  of  miracles  or  in* 
terpreters ;  truth  alone  is  sufficient  to  win  mankind. 

Supposing,  nevertheless,  the  utility  and  possibility  of 
these  miracles,  how  shall  I  ascertain  whether  the  wo(^« 
derful  operation  which  I  see  performed  by  the  inter- 
pfeter  of  the  Deity,  be  conformable  or  contrary  to  the 
laws  <^  nature  ?  Am  I  acquainted  with  all  these  laws  ? 
May  not  he  who  speaks  to  me  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  execute  by  natural  means,  though  to  me  un- 
known, those  works  which  appear  altogether  extraor- 
dinary ?  How  shall  I  assure  myself  that  he  does  not 
deceive  me }  Does  not  my  ignorance  of  the  secrets 
and  shifts  of  his  art,  expose  me  to  be  the  dupe  of  an 
able  impostor,  who  might  make  use  of  the  name  of 
God  to  inspire  me  with  respect,  and  to  screen  bis  de- 
ception ?  Thus,  his  pretended  miracles  ought  to  make 
me  suspect  him,  even  though  I  were  a  witness  of 
them  ;  but  how  would  the  case  standi  were  |!l^ese  mira^ 
cles  ttid  to  have  been  performed  some  thousands  of 
years  befive  my  exktence  ?  1  rtiall  be  tdd  that  they 
were  attested  by  a  multitude  of  witnesses ;  but  if  I 
cannot  trust  to  myself*  when  a  mincle  is  performing, 
how  shall  I  have  confidence  in  othen»^  who  may  be 
either  more  ignorant,  or  more  stupid  than  myself,  Of 
who  perhaps  thought  themselves  interested  in  sup^ 
porting  by  their  testimony,  tales  entirely  destitute  of 
reality? 

If,  on  the  contrary,  I  admit  these  miracles,  what  do 
they  prove  to  me?  Will  they  furnish  me  with  the 
belief,  that  God  has  made  use  of  his  omnipotence  to 
convince  me  of  things,  which  are  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  ideas  I  have  formed  of  his  essence,  bis  nature, 
and  his  divine  perfections  ?  If  I  be  persuaded  that 
God  is  immutable,  a  mtrticle.  will  not  force  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  is  subject  tc  change.  If  I  be  convinced 
that  God  is  just  and  good,  a  miracle  will  never  be 
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sufficient  to  persuade  me  that  he  is  unjudt  and  wicked/ 
If  I  possess  an  idea  .of  his  wisdom,  all  the  miracleB  in 
\he  world  would  not  persuade  me  that  God  would  act 
like  a  madman.  Shall  1  be  told,  that  he  would  con- 
sent to  perform  miracles  that  destroy  his  divinity,  or 
that  are  proper  only  to  erase  from  the  minds  of  men 
the  ideas  which  they  ought  to  entertain  of  his  infinite 
perfections?  This,  however,  is  what  would  happen 
were  God  himself  to  perform,  or  to  grant  the  power  of 
performing  miracles  in  favour  of  a  particular  revelation. 
He  would,  in  that  case,  derange  the  course  of  nature, 
to  teach  the  world  that  he  is  capricious,  psu'tia),  unjust, 
^nd  cruel ;  he.  would  make  use  of  his  omnipotence 
purposely  to  convince  us,^  that  his  goodness  was  in- 
^^ufficient  for  the  welfare  of  his  creatures ;  he  would 
make  a  vain  parade  of  his  power,  to  hide  his  inability 
to  convince  mankind  by  a  single  act  of  his  will.  In 
short,  he  would  interfere  with  *the  eternal  and  immuta* 
ble  laws  of  nature,  to  shew  us  that  he  is  subject  to 
change,  and  to  announce  to  mankind  some  important 
news,  which  they  bad  hitherto  been  destitute  of^  not* 
"Withstanding  all  his  goodness. 

V  Thus  under  whatever  point  of  view  we  regard  revc^ 
lation,  by  whatever  miracles  we  may  suppose  it  attest-  . 
ed,  it  will  always  hit,  in  contradiction  to  the  ideas  we 
have  of  the  Deity ,.^,  They  will  shew  us  that  he  acts  in 
99  unjust  ai;id  an  arbitrary  manner,  consulting  only  his 
jpwn  whints  in  the  favours  he  bestows,  and  continually 
changing  his  conduct ;  that  he  was  unable  to  commu- 
nicate ail  at  once  to  mankind,  the  knowledge  neces- 
.  aory  to  their  existence,  and  to  give  them  that  degree  of  . 
|>erfectiQn,  of  which  their  natures  were  susceptible, 
ijence,  Madam,  you  may  see,  that  the  supposition  of 
a  revelation,  can  never  be  reconciled  with  the  infinite 
goodness,  justice,  omnipotence,  and  immutability  of 
the  Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

They  will  not  fail  to  tell  you,  that  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  the  independent  Monarch*  of  Nature  is  the 
inas^er  of  his,  f^^^^^*^  ;  that  be  owes  nothing  to  his  ciea-» 
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.tures  ;  that  be  can  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases,  with- 
:OUt  any  injustice,  and  without  their  having  any  right 
of  complaint ;  that  tnan  is  incapable  of  sounding  th^ 
profundity  of  his  decrees,  and  that  his  justice  is  not 
the  justice  of  men.  But  all  these  answers  which  di- 
vines have  continually  in  their  mouths,  serve  only  to 
accelerate  the  destruction  of  those  sublime  ideas,  which 
they  have  given  us  of  the  Deity.  The  result  appears 
to  be,  that  God  conducts  himself  according  to  the 
maxims  of  a  fantastic  sovereign,  who  satisfied  in  hav- 
ing rewarded  some  of  his  favourites,  thinks  himself  jut-  ' 
tified  in  neglecting  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  and  to  leave 
them  groaning  in  the  most  deplorable  misery. 

You  must  acknowledge.  Madam,  it  is  not  on  sudi 
a  model,  that  we  can  form  a  powerful,  equitable  and 
beneficent  God,  whose  omnipotence  ought  to  enable 
him  to  procure  happiness  to  all  his  subjects,  without 
any  fear  of  exhausting  the  treasures  of  his  goodness.  ^ 

If  we  are  told  that  divine  justice  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  the  justice  of  men,  I  reply  that  in  this  cas^, 
we  are  not  authorized  to  say  that  God  is  just;  seeing 
that  by  justice,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  conceive 
any  thing,  except  a  similar  quality  to  that  called  jus- 
tice by  the  beings  of  our  own  species.  If  divine  justice 
bears  no  resemblance  to  human  justice  ;  if,  on  the  con-- 
trary,  this  justice  resembles  what  we  call  injustice,  ' 
then  all  our  ideas  confound  themselves,  and  we  know 
not  either  what  we  mean  or  what  we  say,  when  we 
affirm  that  God  is  just.  According  to  human  ideas 
(which  are  however  the  only  ones  that  men  are  pd»> 
sessed  of)  justice  will  always  exclude  caprice  and  par* 
tiality  ;  and  never  can  we  prevent  ourselves  from  re- 
garding as  iniquitous  and  vicious,  a  sovereign,  who 
being  both  able  and  willing  to  occupy  himself  with  the 
happiness  of  his  subjects,  should  plunge  the  greatest 
number  of  them  into  misfortune,  and  reserve  Iris  kind- 
ness for  those  to  whom  his  whims  have  given  the 
preference. 

With  respect  to  telling  us,  that  God  owes   7iolhif^ 
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to  hii  cnmiure$r  such  tfii  atrocious  principle  is  destruc- 
tive of  ^every  idea  of  justice  and  goodness,  and  tends 
visibly  to  sap  the  foundation  of  all  religion.  A  God 
that  is  just  and  good,  owes  happiness  to  every  being  to 
whom  he  has  given  existence ;  he  ceases  to  be  just  and 
<good,  if  he  produce  them  only  to  render  them  miser* 
able  ;  and  he  would  be  destitute  of  both  wisdom  and 
reason,  were  he  to  give  them  birth  only  to  be  Ihe  vic- 
tims of  his  caprice.  What  should  we  think  of  a 
fether  bringing  children  into  the  world,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  putting  their  eyes  out,  and  tormenting  them 
at  his  ease  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  every  religion  is  (bunded  on  the 
reciprocal  engagements  supposed  to  exist  between  God 
and  his  creatures.'  If  God  owe  nothing  to  men ;  if 
he  be  not  bound  to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  them, 
wbn  they  fulfil  their's,  what  purpose  is  religion  in* 
tended  to  serve  ? 

What  motives  can  men  have  to  render  to  the  Deity 
.their  homage  and  their  worship  ? 

Why  should  we  shew  so  much  officiousness  in  loving 
cr  serving  a  master,  who  thinks  himself  justified  in  dts- 

tensisg  with  all  duty  towards  those  he  has  engaged  in 
is  service  ? 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  ideas  which  they  pro* 
jmulgate,  are  destructive  of  divine  justice,  and  that  they 
we  founded  on  a  fata)  prejudice,  common  among  the 
vulgar,  that  great  power  must  necessarily  place  its  pos- 
aessOr  beyond  the  laws  of  equity,  that  force  can  give 
a  right  to  act  wickedly,  and  that  no  one  ought  to  ques- 
tion the  actions  of  a-  man  sufficiently  powerful  to  M^ 
4dw  his  o#n  caprices.  These  notions  are  visibly  bor- 
fowed  fitNn  the  conduct  of  tyrants,  who  no  sooner 
possess  unlimited  power,  th^n  they  cast  off  all  restnunt 
iMit  that  of  thar  own  fimcy,  and  imagine  that  justice 
i$m  Dodiing  to  do  with  their  condition.  It  is  in  this 
Judeoos  shape,  that  our  divines  hiive  formed  their  God, 
whose  justice  nevertheless  they  pretend  to  substantiate ; 
yet^  tf  the  conduct  attributed  to  him  were  true,   we 


should  be  compelled  to  regard  him  as  the  most  uiquat 
of  tyrants,  the  most  partial  of  fathers  and  the  most 
Antastical  of  princes.  In  short,  of  all  the  beings  that 
our  minds  can  conceive,  he  would  certainly  be  the 
most  fearful  and  the  least  worthy  of  our  love.  We  are 
likewise  told  that  God,  who  created  all  men,  wished 
himself  to  be  known  only  to  a  very  small  number 
among  them  ;  that  whilst  these  chosen  few  exclusively 
enjoyed  his  kindness,  all  tlie  rest  are  the  objects  of 
his  wmth,  and  that  he  created  them  only  with  a  view 
of  leaving  them  in  ignorance  and  darkness,  in  order 
to  inflict  on  them  the  most  cruel  of  punishments. 
We  see  that  these  unhappy  traits  in  the  character  oi 
the  Deity,  pierce  through  every  shade  of  the  Christian 
economy  ;  we  find  them  in  the  books  which  they  pre* 
tend  to  be  inspired,  and  witness  them  in  the  dogmas  of 
predestination  and  grace. 

In  a  word,  this  religion  announces  a  despotic  deity 
whom  we  vainly  attempt  to  justify,  whilst  every  thing 
related  of  him  serves  only  to  prove  his  injustice,  his 
capricious  tyranny,  and  whimsical  partiality.  When 
we  expostulate  against  his  conduct,  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  every  rational  man  must  appear  so  inordinatey 
the  priests  think  to  stop  our  mouths  by  telling  us  he  is 
omnipotent ;  that  he  is  the  master  of  his  own  favours ; 
that  he  owes  nothing  to  any  creature,  and  that  we 
worms  of  the  earth,  have  no  right  to  criticise  his 
actions.  They  finish  by  intimidating  us  with  the 
frightful  and  iniquitous  chastisements  which  are  in 
reserve  for  all  those  who  dare  to  murmur  at  his  decrees^ 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  the  futility  of  these  argomeotiL 
Power,  I  do  contend,  can  never  confer  the  right  of 
violating  equity.  Let  a  sovereign  be  as  powerful  as 
he  may,  he  is  not  on  that  account  less  blameable,  when 
in  rewards  and  punishments  he  follows  only  his  ca* 
price.  It  it  true,  we  may  fear  him,  we  may  flatter 
him,  we  may  pay  him  servile  homage :  but  never-shaU 
we  love  him  sincerely ;  never  shall  we. serve  him-fintb- 
^lly  ;  never  shall  we  look  up. to  him  as  the  model  of 
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justice  and  goodness.  If  those  who  receive  (lis  kind* 
ness  believe  him  to  be  just  and  good,  those  who  are  the 
objects  of  his  folly  and  vigour,  cannot  prevent  them* 
selves  from  detesting  his  monstrous  iniquity  in  their 
heaits. 

If  we  be  told  that  we  are  only  as  worms  of  earth 
iielatively  to  God,  or  that  we  are  only  like  a  vase  in  the 
hands  of  a  potter,  I  reply  in  this  case,  that  there  can 
neither  be  connection  nor  moral  duty  between  the 
creature  and  his  Creator ;  and  1  shall  hence  conclude, 
that  religion  is  useless,  seeing  that  a  worm  of  earth  can 
owe  nothing  to  the  man  that  crushes  it,  and  that  the 
vase  can  owe  nothing  to  the  potter  that  has  formed  it. 
In  the  supposition,  that  man  is  only  a  worm,  or  an 
earthen  vessel  in  the  eyes  of  the  Deity,  he  would  be 
incapable  either  of  serving  him,  glorifying  him,  honour* 
ing  him,  or  offending  him.  We  are,  however,  con- 
tinually  told,  that  man  is  capable  of  merit  and  demerit 
in  the  sight  of  his  Grod,  whom  be  is  ordered  to  lovef, 
serve,  and  worship.  We  are  likewise  assured,  that  it 
was  man  alone,  whom  the  Deity  had  in  view  in  all  his 
works;  that  it  is  for  him  alone,  the  universe  was 
created ;  for  him  alone,  that  the  course  of  nature  was 
so  often  deranged  ;  and,  in  short,  it  was  with  a  view  of 
being  honoured,  cherished,  and  glorified  by  man,  that 
God  has  revealed  himself  to  us.  According  to  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion,  God  does  not 
cease,  for  a  single  instant,  his  occupations  for  man, 
this  womi  of  earth,  this  earthen  vessel,  which  he  has 
formed.  Nay,  more ;  man  is  sufficiently  powerful  to 
influence  the  honour  and  glory  of  his  God ;  it  rests 
neither  with  man  to  please  him,  or  to  irritate  him,  to 
-deserve  his  favour  or  his  hatred,  to  appease  him  or  to 
kindle  his  wrath. 

Do  you  not  perceive.  Madam,  the  striking  contra- 
dictions  of  those  principles  which,  nevertheless,-  form 
the  basis  of  all  revealed  religions  }  Indeed,  we  cannot 
find  one  of  them  that  is  not  erected  on  the  reciprocst 
influence  between  God  and  man,  and  between  man 
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anil  God.  Our  own  species,  which  are  annihilated  (if. 
I  may  use  the  expression)  every  time  that  it  becomes 
necessary  to  whitewash  the  Deity  from  some  reproach- 
ful stain  of  injustice  and  partiality ;  these  miserable* 
beings,  to  whom  it  is  pretended  that  God  owes  no* 
thing,  and  who,  we  are  assured,  are  unnecessary  to 
him  for  his  own  felicity ;  the  human  race,  which  is 
nothing  in  his  eyes,  becomes  all  at  once  the  principal 
performer  on  the  stage  of  nature.  We  find  that  man- 
kind are  necessary  to  support  the  glory  of  their  Crea-- 
tor ; ,  we  see  them  become  the  sole  objects  of  his  care ; 
we  behold  in  them  the  power  to  gladden  or  afHict  hina; 
wesee  tbemmeritingbisiavour,  and  provokinghis  wrath. 
According  to  these  contradictory  notions  conceming^' 
the  God  of  the  universe,  the  source  of  all  felicity,  i% 
he  not  really  the  roost  wretched  of  beings  ?  We  be^ 
hold  him  perpetually  exposed  to  the  insults  of  men, 
who  offend  him  by  their  thoughts,  their  words,  their 
actions,  and  their  neglect  of  duty.  They  incommode 
him,  they  irritate  him,  by  the  capriciousness  of  their 
minds,  by  their  actions,  their  desires,  and  even  by  their 
ignorance,  if  we  admit  those  Christian  principles 
which  suppose  that  the  great  portion  of  the  human 
race  excites  the  fury  of  the  Eternal,  and  that  very  few 
of  them  live  in  a  manner  conformable  to  his  views, 
will  it  not  neiressarily  result  therefrom,  that  in  the  im- 
mense crowd  of  beings  whom  God  has  created  for  his 
glory,  only  a  very  small  number  of  them^  glorify  him 
and  please  him;  while  all  the  rest  are  occupied  in- 
vexing  him,  exciting  his  wrath,  troubling  his  felicity, 
deranging  the  order  that  he  loves,  frustrating  his  de- 
signs, and  forcing  him  to  change  his  immutable  in- 
tentions ? 

You  are,  undoubtedly,  surprized  at  the  contra- 
dictions to  be  encountered  at  the  very  first  step  we 
take  in  examining  this  religion  ;  and  I  take  upon  my^ 
self  to  predict  that  your  embarrassment  will  increase 
as  .you  proceed  therein.  If  you  coolly  examine  the 
ideas  presented  to  us  in  the  revelation  common  both  to 
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Jews  and  Christians,  and  containeii  Ih  tUe  books 
which  they  tell  us  are  sacred^  you  will  find  that  the 
Deity  who  speaks,  is  always  in  contradiction  with  him* 
self;  that  be  becomes  his  own  destroyer,  and  is  per- 
petually occupied  in  undoing  what  he  has  just  done» 
and  in  repairing  his  own  workmanship,  to  which,  in 
the  first  instance,  he  was  incapable  of  giving  that  de- 
^  vgree  of  perfection  he  wished  it  to  possess.  He  is 
never  satisfied  with  his  own  works,  and  cannot,  in 
spite  of  his  omnipotence,  bring  the  human  race  to  the 
point  of  perfection  he  intended.  The  books  cootaift* 
ing  the  revelation,  on  which  Christianity  is  founded, 
every  where  display  to  us  a  God.  of  goodness  in  the 
commission  of  wickedness;  an  onmi potent  God» 
whose  projects  unceasingly  miscarry;  an  immutable 
God  changing  his  maxims  and  his  conduct;  an  omni^ 
cient  God,  continually  deceived  unawares;  a  resolute 
God,  yet  repenting  of  his  most  important  actions ;  a 
God  of  wisdom,  whose  arrangements  never  attain  suc^ 
cess.  He  is  a  great  God,  who  occupies  himself  with 
the  most  puerile  trifles ;  an  all-suflBcient  God,  yet  sub- 
ject to  jealousy  ;  a  powerful  God»  yet  suspicious,  vin- 
dictive, and  cruel ;  and  a  just  God,  yet  permitting  and 
|»escribing  the  most  atrocious  iniquities.  In  a  word, 
he  is  a  perfect  God,  yet  displaying  at  the  same  time 
such  imperfections  and  vices,  tnat  the  most  despicable 
<^  men  would  blush  to  resemble  him. 

Behold,  Madam,  the  God  whom  tliis  religion  orders 
you  to  adore  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  I  reserve  for  an- 
other letter,  an  analysis  of  the  holy  books  which  you 
are  taught  to  respect  as  the  oiticles  of  heaven.  I  now 
perceive,  for  the  first  time,  that  I  have  perhaps  niade 
too  long  a  dissertation,  and  I  doubt  not,  you  have  %U 
ready  perceived,  that  a  system  built  on,a  basis  possess- 
ing so  little  solidity  as  that  of  the  God  whom  his  de- 
votees raise  with  one  hand  and  destroy  with  the  other, 
can  have  no  stability  attached  to  it,  and  can  be  regant 
ed  only  as  a  long  tissue  of  errors  and  contradictions. 

I  am,  &c* 
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You  have  seen,  Madam,  in  my  preceding  letter,  the 
incompatible  and  contradictory  ideas  which  this  religion 
gives  us  of  the  Deity.  You  will  have  seen  that  the 
revelation  which  is  announced  to  us,  instead  of  being 
the  ofikpring  of  his  goodness  and  tenderness  for  the 
human  race,  is  really  only  a  proof  of  injustice  and 
partiality,  of  which  a  God  who  is  equally  just  and 
good,  would  be  entirely  incapable*  Let  us  now  ex- 
amine, whether  the  ideas  suggested  to  us  by  these 
books,  containing  the  divine  oracles,  are  more  ra« 
tional,  more  consistent,  or  more  conformable  to  the 
divine  perfections.  Let  us  see  whether  the  statements 
related  in  the  Bible,  whether  the  commands  prescribed 
to  us  in  the  name  of  God  himself,  are  really  worthy 
of  God,  and  display  to  us  the  characters  of  infinite 
wisdom,  goodness,  power  and  justice. 

These  inspired  books  go  back  to  the  origin  of  the 
world.  Moses,  the  confidant,  the  interpreter,  the  his- 
torian of  the  Deity,  makes  us  (if  we  may  use  such 
an  expression)  witnesses  of  the  formation  of  the  uni- 
verse.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Eternal,  tired  of  his  inac- 
tion, took  it  into  his  head  to  create  a  world  that  was 
necessary  to  his  glory. 

To  effect  this,  he  forms  matter  out  of  nothing ;  a 
pure  spirit  produces  a  substance  which  has  no  affinity 
to  himself;  although  this  God  fills  all  space  with  his 
immensity,  yet  still  he  found  room  enough  in  it  to 
admit  the  universe,  as  well  as  all  the  material  bodies 
contained  therein. 

These  at  least  are  the  ideas  which  divines  wish  us  to 
form,  respecting  the  creation,  if  such  a  thing  were  pos- 
sible, as  that  of  possessing  a  clear  idea  of  a  pure  spi- 
rit producing  matter.  But  this  discussion  is  throwim^ 
us  into  metaphysical  researches  which  I  with  to  ayoicL 
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It  will  be  sufficient  to  tell  you  that  you  may  console 
yourself  tor  not  being  able  to  comprehend  it,  seeing 
that  the  niost  profound  thinkers  who  talk  about  the 
creation,  or  the  eduction  of  the  world  from  nothings 
have  no  ideas  on  the  subject  more  precise  than  those 
which  you  form  to  yourself.  As  soon,  Madaiii,  as 
you  take  the  trouble  to  reflect  thereon,  you  will  find 
that  divines,  instead  of  explai4iing  things,  have  done 
nothing  but  invent  words  in  order  to  render  them  du- 
bious, and  to  confound  all  our  natural  conceptions. 

1  will  not,  however,  tire  you,  by  a  fastidious  display  of 
the  bkinders  which  fill  the  narrative  of  Moses,  which 
tk\ey  announce  to  us  as  being  dictated  by  the  Deity. 
If  we  read  it  with  a  httle  attention,  we  shall  perceive 
-in  every  page,  philosophical  and  astronomical  errors, 
unpardonable  in  an  inspired  author,  and  such  as  we 
should  consider  ridiculous  in  any. man,  who  in  the 
most  superficial  manner  should  have  studied  and  con- 
templated nature. - 

•  '  You  Xvill  find  for  example,'  light  created  before  the 
sun,  ^aithough  this  star  is  visibly  the  source  of  the 
light  which  communicates  itself  to  our  globe.  You 
will  find  the  evening  ahdXhe  morning  established  before 
the  formation  of  this  ^afne  sun,  whose  presence  alone 
-produces'  day,  whose  absence  produces  night,  and 
whose  different  asf)ects  constitute  morning  and  even- 
ing. You  will  th«re  find  that  the  moon  is  s|>oken  of, 
as  a  body  possessing  its  own  light,  in  a  similar  mannex 
as:  the  sun  possesses  it,  althougii  this  planet  is  a  dark 
body  and  receives  its  light  from  the  sun.  These  igno- 
■rant  blunders  are  sufficient  to  shew  you,  that  the  Deity 
'iVhorevealed  himself  to  Moses,  was  quite  unacquainted 
•with  the  nature  of  those  substances  which  he  had 
created  out  of  nothing,  and  that  you  at  present  pos- 
<8ess.more  information  respecting  them,  than  was  once 
'|>ossessed  by  the  Creator  of  the  world. 
'•  I  am  not  ignorant  that  our  divines  have  an  answer 
:ahvay8  ready  to  those  difficulties  which  would  attack 
•their  divine  science,    and  place  their  knowledge  Ai 
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below  that  of  Galileo,  Descartes,  Newton,  and  even 
below  that  of  young  people,  who  have  scarcely  studied 
the  first  elements  of  natural  philosophy.     They  will 
tell  us  that  God  in  order  to  render  himself  intelligible 
to  the  savage  and  ignorant  Jews,  spoke  in  conformity 
to  theii-  imperfect  notions,  in   the  false  and  incorrect 
language  of  the  vulgar.     We  must  not  be  imposed 
upon  by  this  solution,  which  our  doctors  regard  as 
triumphant,    and  which  they   so    frequently  employ 
when  it  becomes  necessary  to  justify  the  liible  against 
the  ignorance  and  vulgarities  contained  therein.     We 
answer  them,  that  a  God  who  knows  every  thing,  and 
can  perform  every  thing,  might  by  a  single  word,  have 
•  rectified  the  felse  notions  of  the  people  he  wished  to 
enlighten,  and  enabled  them  to  know  the  nature  of  bo- 
dies more  perfectly  than  the  most  able  men   who  have 
since  appeared.     If  it  be  replied  that  revelation  is  not 
intended  to  render  men   learned,  but  to  make  them 
'  pious,  I  answer  that  revelation  was  not  sent  to  esta- 
blish false  notions,  that  it  would  be  unworthy  of  God 
to  borrow  the  language  of  falsehood  and  ignorance ; 
that  the  knowledge  of  nature,  so  far  ftooi  being  an 
injury  to  piety,  is  by  the  avowal  of  dtvfnes,  the  most 
proper  study  to  display  the  giMtness  of  God.     They 
tell  us,  that  religioa  wmild  be  uniHOveabie,  were  it 
conformable  to  true  knowledge,  that  we  should  have 
no  objections  to  make  to  the  recital  of  Moses,  fior  to 
the  p4iilo9ophy  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  we  found 
nothing  but  what  was  continually  confirmed  by  expe- 
rience,  astronomy,   and   the  demonstrations  of  geo- 
metry. 

To  maintain  a  contrary  opinion,  and  to  say  that  God 
is  pleased  in  confounding  the  knowledge  of  men  and 
in  rendering  it  useless,  is  to  pretend  that  he  is  pleased 
with  making  us  ignorant  and  changeable,  and  that  he* 
condemns  the  progress  of  the  human  mind,  although 
we  ought  to  suppose  him  the  author  of  it.  To  pre^ 
tend  that  Crod  was  obliged  in  the  scriptures  to  conform 
himself  to  the  language  of  men,  is  to  pretend  that  he 
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withdrew  his  assistance  from  those  he  wished  to  en- 
lighten, and  that  he  was  unable  of  rendering  them  sus- 
ceptible of  compreliending  the  language  of  truth. 
This  is  an  observation  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the 
examination  of  revelation,  where  we  find  in  each  page 
that  God  expresses  himself  in  a  manner  quite  unwor- 
thy of  the  Deity.  Could  not  an  omnipotent  God,  in- 
stead of  degrading  himself,  instead  of  condescending  to 
speak  the  language  of  ignorance,  so  far  enlighten  them  as 
to  make  them  understand  a  language  more  true,  more 
noble,  and  more  conformable  to  tne  ideas  which  are  given 
us  of  the  Deity  ?  An  experienced  master,  by  degrees 
enables  his  scholars  to  understand  what  he  wishes  to 
teach  them,  and  a  God  ought  to  be  able  to  communi- 
cate to  them  immediately,  all  the  knowledge  he  in- 
tended to  give  them. 

However,  according  to  Genesis,  God  after  creating 
the  world  produced  man  from  the  dust  of  the  earth. 
In  the  mean  while  we  are  assured  that  he  created  him 
in  his  own  image ;  but  what  was  the  image  of  God  ? 
How  could  man,  who  is  at  least  partly  material,  repre- 
sent  a  pure  spirit  which  excludes  all  matter  ? 

IJow  could  his  imperfect  mind  be  formed  on  the 
inode)  of  a  mind  possessing  all  perfection,  like  that 
which  we  suppose  in  the  Creator  of  the  universe? 
What  reseniblance,  what  proportion,  what  affinity 
could  there  be  between  a  finite  mind  united  to  a  body, 
^nd  the  infinite  spirit  of  the  Creator?  These,  doubt- 
}esii,  are  great  difficulties  ;  hitherto  it  has  been  thought 
impossible  to  decide  them  ;  and  they  will  probably,  for 
a  long  time  employ  the  minds  of  tnose  who  strive  to 
understand  the  incomprehensible  meaning  of  a  book, 
)vhich  God  provided  for  our  instruction. 

Put  why  did  God  create  map  ?  Because  he  wished 
to  people  the  universe  with  intelligent  beings  who 
would  render  him  homage,  who  should  witness  his 
wonders,  who  should  glorify  him,  who  should  medi- 
tate and  contemplate  his  works,  a;id  pierit  his  favours 
}>y  their  siibmission  to  his  laws. 
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Here  we  behold  man  becoming  necessary  to  the  dig- 
nity of  his  Gody  who  without  him  would  live  without 
being  glorified,  who  would  receive  no  homage,  and 
who  would  be  the  melancholy  Sovereign  of  an  empire 
without  subjects,  a  condition  not  suited  to  his  vanity. 
I  think  it  useless  to  remark  to  you  what  little  con- 
formity we  find  between  those  ideas,  and  such  as  are 
given  us  of  a  self-sufficient  being,  who  without  the 
assistance  of  any  other,  is  supremely  happy.  All  the 
cliaracters  in  which  the  Bible  pourtrays  the  Deity,  are 
always  borrowed  from  man,  or  from  a  proud  monarchy 
and  we  every  where  find,  that  instead  of  having  made 
man  after  his  own  image,  it  is  man  that  has  always 
made  God  after  the  image  of  himself,  that  has  con- 
ferred on  him  his  own  way  of  thinking,  his  own  vir* 
tues  and  his  own  vices. 

But  did  this  man  whom  the  Deity  has  created  for 
his  glory,  faithftilly  fulfil  the  wishes  of  his  Creator  > 
This  subject  that  he  has  just  acquired,  will  he  be  obe- 
dient, will  he  render  homage  to  his  gpwer,  will  be 
execute  his  will  ?  He  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind^ 
Scarcely  is  he  created  when  he  becomes  rebellious  to 
^e  orders  of  his  sovereign  ;  he  eats  a  forbidden  fruit 
which  God  has  placed  in  his  way  in  order  to  tempt 
him,  and  by  this  act,  draws  the  divine  wrath,  not 
only  on  himself,  but  on  all  his  posterity.  Thus  it  is, 
that  he  annihilates  at  one  blow  jthe  great  projects  of 
the  omnipotei^t,  who  had  no  sooner  made  mstn  for  his 
gkvy  than  he  becomes  offended  with  that  conduct 
which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen. 

Here  he  finds  himself  obliged  to  change  his  projects 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  becomes  their  enemy,  and 
condemns  theni  and  the  whole  of  the  race  (who  had 
not  yet  the  power  of  sinning)  to  innumerable  penalties, 
to  cruel  calamities,  and  to  death  !  What  do  I  say  ? 
To  punishments  which  death  itself  shall  not  terminate. 
Thus  God,  who  wished  to  be  glorified,  is  not  glorified ; 
be  seems  to  have  created  man  only  to  offend  him,  that 
he  might  afterwards  punish  the  offender* 
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In  this  recital,  which  is  founded  on  the  Bible,  can 
you  recognize,  Madam,  an  omnipotent  God,  whose  or- 
ders are  always  accomplished,  and  whose  projects  are 
all  necessarily  executed  ?  In  a  God  who  tempts  us, 
or  who  permits  us  to  be  tempted,  do  you  behold  a 
being  of  beneficence  and  sincerity  ?  In  a  God  who 
punishes  the  being  he  has  tempted  or  subjected  to 
temptation,  do  you  perceive  any  equity  ?  In  a  God 
who  extends  his  vengeance  even  to  those  who  have 
not  sinned,  do  you  behold  any  shadow  pf  justice  ? 
In  a  God  who  is  irritated  at  what  he  knew  must  neces- 
sarily happen,  can  you  imagine  any  foresight  ?  la 
the  rigorous  punishments  by  which  this  God  is  des- 
tined to  avenge  himself  of  his  feeble  creatures,  both 
in  this  world  and  the  next,  can  you  perceive  the  least 
appearance  of  goodness  ? 

It  is  however  this  history,  or  rather  this  iable,  on 
which  is  founded  the  whole  edifice  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

If  the  first  man  had  not  been  disobedient,  the  human 
race  had  not  been  the  object  of  the  divine  wrath,  and 
would  have  had  no*  need  of  a  redeemer.  If  this  God 
who  knows  all  things,  foresees  all  things,  and  possesses 
all  power,  had  prevented  or  foreseen  the  &ult  of  Adam, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Qod  to  sacrifice 
Ins  own  innocent  son  to  appease  his  fury.  Maokind, 
fcc:^om  heeieated  the  universe,  would  ^en  have  been 
alwajw  happy;  they  woidd  not  have  incurred  the  di»* 
pleasure  of  that  Deity  who  demanded  their  adoiatioo. 
In  a  word,  if  this  apple  had  not  been  imprudently 
eaten  by  Adam  and  his  spouse,  mankind  would  not 
have ,  suffered  so  much  misery,  man  would  have  en- 
joyed without  interruption,  the  immortal  happiness  to 
which  God  had  destined  him,  and  the  views  of  Provi- 
dence  towards  his  creatures  would  not  have  been 
frustrated. 

It  would  be  useless  to  make  reflections  on  notions 
so  whimsical,  so  contrary  to  the  wisdom)  the  power 
and  the  justice  of  the  Deity.     It  is  doing  quite  enqugb 
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to  compare  the  different  objects  which  the  the  Bible 
presents  to  us  to  perceive  their  inutility,  absurdities, 
and  contradictions.     We  there  see,  continually,  a  wisp 
God  conducting  himself  like  a  madman.     He  defisats 
his  own  projects  that  he  may  afterwards  repair  them ; 
repents  of  what  he  has  done ;  acts  as  if  he  had  foreseen 
nothing,  and  is  forced  to  permit  proceedings  which 
his  omnipotence  could  not  prevent.     In  the  writings 
revealed  by  this  God,  he  appears  occupied  only  in 
blackening  his  own  character,  degrading  himself,  vilii- 
fying  himself,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  whom  he 
would  excite  to  worship  him  and  pay  him  homage; 
overturning  and  confounding  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  had  designed  to  enlighten .     What  has  j  ust  been  said, 
might^suffice  to  undeceive  us  with  respect  to  a  book 
which  would  pass  better  as  being  intended  to  destroy 
the  idea  of  a  Deity,  than  as  one  containing  the  oracles 
dictated  and  revealed  by  him.     Nothing  but  a  heap  of 
absurdies  could  po^ibly  result  from  principles  so  false 
and  irrational ;  nevertheless,  let  us  take  another  glance  . 
at  the  principal  objects  which  this  divine  work  conti- 
nually offers  to  our  consideration.     Let  us  pass  on  to 
the  deluge.  -  The  holy  books  tell  us,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  will  of  the  Almighty,  the  whole  human  race, .  who 
had  already  been  punished  by  infirmities,  accidents  > 
and  death,    continued  to  give  themselves  up  to  the 
most  unaccountable  depravity.     God  becomes  irritated 
and  repents  having  created  them.     Doubtless  he  could 
not  have  foreseen  this  depravity,  yet,  rather  than  change 
the  wicked  disposition  of  their  hearts,  which  he  holds 
in  his  own  hands,  he  performs  the  most  surprizing,  ' 
the  most  impossible  of  miracles.     He  at  once  drowns 
all  the  inhabitants,  with  the  exception  of  some  favour- 
ites, whom  he  destines  to  re-people  the  earth  with  a 
chosen  race,  that  will  render  themselves  more  agre^ 
able  to  their  God.     But  does  the  Almighty  succeed  in 
this  new  project  ?     The  chosen  race,  saved  from  the 
waters  of  the  deluge,  on  the  wreck  of  the  earth's  de^ 
striiction,    begin  again    to  offend  the  Sovereign  of 
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Nature,  abandon  themselves  to  new  crimes,  give  them- 
selves up  to  idolatry,  and  forgetting  the  recent  effects 
of  celestial  vengeance,  seem  intent  only  on  provoking 
heaven  by  their  wickedness.  In  order  to  provide  a 
remedy,  God  chooses  for  his  iavourite  the  idolater 
Abraham.  To  him  he  discovers  himself ;  be  orders 
him  to  renounce  the  worship  of  his  fathers,  and  em- 
brace a  new  rdigion.  To  guarantee  this  covenant,  the 
Sovereign  of  nature  prescribes  a  melancholy,  ridiculous 
and  whimsical  ceremony,  to  the  observance  of  which 
a  God  of  wisdom  attaches  his  favours.  The  posterity 
of  this  chosen  man  are  consequently  to  enjoy  for  ever- 
lasting, the  greatest  advantages ;  they  will  always  be 
the  most  partial  object  of  tenderness  with  the  Al- 
mighty ;  they  will  be  happier  than  all  other  nations 
whom  the  Dei^  will  abandon  to  occupy  himself  only 
for  them. 

These  solemn  promises,  however,  have  not  prevent- 
ed the  race  of  Abraham  from  becoming  the  slaves  of  a 
vile  nation,  that  was  detested  by  the  £temal ;  his  dear 
friends  experienced  the  most  cruel  treatment  on  the 
part  of  the  Egyptians.  God  could  not  guarantee  them 
from  the  misfortune  that  had  be&llen  them;  but  in 
order  to  free  them  again,  he  raised  up  to  them  a  libera- 
tor, a  chief,  who  performed  the  most  astonishing  mira- 
cles. At  the  voice  of  Moses,  all  nature  is  confounded ; 
God  employs  him  to  declare  his  will,  yet  he  who  could 
create  and  annihilate  the  world,  could  not  subdue 
Pharaoh.  The  obstinacy  of  this  Prince  defeats  in  ten 
successive  trials,  the  divine  omnipotence  of  which 
Moses  is  the  depositary.  After  having  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  overcome  a  monarch,  whose  heart  God  had  been 
,  pleased  to  harden,  God  has  recourse  to  the  most  ordi- 
nary method  of  rescuing  his  people ;  he  tells  them  to 
run  off,  after  having  first  counselled  them  to  rob  the 
Egyptians.  The  fugitives  are  pursued,  but  God,  who 
protects  the9e  robbers,  orders  the  sea  to  swallow"  up  the 
miserable  people,  who  had  the  temerity  to  run  after 
their  property. 
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The  Deity  would,  doubtless,  have  reason  to  be  satis* 
lied  with  the  conduct  of  a  people  that  he  had  just  de« 
livered  by  such  a  great  number  of  miracles*  Alas  1 
Neither  Moses  nor  the  Almighty,  could  succeed  in  pre* 
suading  this  obstinate' people  to  abandon  the  false  gods 
of  that  country  where  they  had  been  so  miserable ; 
they  preferred  them  to  the  living  God  who  had  just 
saved  them.  Ail  the  miracles  which  the  Eternal  was 
daily  performing  in  favour  of  Israel,  could  not  over« 
come  their  stubbornness,  which  was  still  more  incon* 
ceivable  and  wonderful  than  the  greatest  miracles* 
These  wonders  which  are  now  extolled  as  convincing 
proofs  of  the  divine  mission  of  Moses,  were  by  the 
confession  of  this  same  Moses,  who  has  himself  trans- 
mitted us  the  accounts,  incapable  of  convincing  the 
people  who  were  witnesses  of  them,  and  never  pro- 
duced the  good  effects  which  the  Deity  proposed  to 
himself  in  performing  them. 

The  credulity,  the  obstinacy,  the  continual  depravity 
of  the  Jews,  Madam,  are  the  most  indubitable  proofs 
of  the  falsity  of  the  miracles  of  Moses,  as  well  as 
those  of  all  his  successors,  to  whom  the  Scriptures  at* 
tribute  a  supernatural  power.  If  in  the  face  of  these 
facts  it  bo  pretended  that  these  miracles  are  attested, 
we  shall  be  compelled,  at  least,  to  agree  that,  according 
to  the  Bible  account,  they  have  been  entirely  useless, 
that  the  Deity  has  been  constantly  baffled  in  all  his 
projects,  and  that  he  could  never  make  of  the  Hebrews 
a  people  submissive  to  his  will. 

We  find,  however,  God  continues  obstinately  em- 
ployed to  render  his  people  worthy  of  him ;  he  does 
not  lose  sight  of  them  for  a  moment ;  he  sacrifices 
whole  nations  to  them,  and  sanctions  their  rapine,  vio- 
lence, treason,  murder,  and  usurpation.  In  a  word, 
he  permits  them  to  do  any  thing  to  obtain  his  ends. 
He  is  continually  sending  them  chiefs,  prophets,  and 
wonderful  men,  who  try  in  vain  to  bring  them  to  their 
duty.  The  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testament  dis- 
plays nothing  but  the  vain  efforts  of  God  to  vanquish 
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the  obstinacy  of  his  people.     To  succeed  in  this,  he 
emplo}^.  kindnesses,  miracles,   and   severity.     Some- 
times he  delivers  up  to  them  whole   nations  to   be 
hated,  pillaged,  and  exterminated  ;  at  other  times  he 
permits  these  same  nations  to  exercise  over  his  fa- 
vourite people,  the  greatest  of  cruelties.     He  delivers 
them  into  the  hand  of  their  enemies,  \\ho  are  likewise 
the  enemies  of  God  himself. '  Idolatrous  nations  be- 
come masters  of  the  Jews,  who  are  left  to  feel  the  in- 
sults,  the  contempt,  and  the  most  unheard-of  severi- 
ties, and  are  sometimes  compelled  to  sacrifice  to  idols, 
and   to  violate  the  law  of  their  God.     The  race  of 
Abraham  becomes  the  prey  of  impious  nations.     The 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  make  thera 
successively  undergo  the  most  cruel  treatment,  and 
suffer  the  most  bloody  outrages,  and  God  even  permits 
his  temple  to  be  polluted  in  order  to  punish  the  Jews. 
To  terminate,  at  length,  the  troubles  of  his  cherished 
people,  the  pure  Spirit  that  created  the  universe,  sends 
his  own  son.     It  is  said  that  he  had  already  been  an- 
nounced by  his  prophets,  though  this  was  certainly 
tlone  in  a  manner  admirably  adapted  to  prevent  his  be- 
ing known  on  his  arrival.     This  Son  of  God  becomes 
a  man  through  his  kindness  for  the  Jews,  whom  he 
came  to  liberate,  to  enlighten,  and  to  render  the  most 
happy  of  mortals.     Being  clothed  with  divine  omni- 
potence,^ he  performs  the  most  astonishing  miracles, 
which  do  not,  however,  convince  the  Jews.     He  can 
do  every  thing  but  convert  them.     Instead  of  convert- 
ing and  liberating  the  Jews,  he  is  himself  compelled, 
notwithstanding  all  his  miracles,  to  uqdergo  the  most 
infamous  of  punishments,  and  to  terminate  his  life  like 
a  common  malefactor.     God  is  condemned  to  death 
by  the  people  he  came  to  save.     The  Eternal  hardened 
and  blinded  those  among  whom  he  sent  his  own  Son : 
he  did  not  foresee  that  this  Son  would  be  rejected. 
What  do  I   say  ?    He  managed  matters  in  such  a  way 
as  not  to  be  recognized,  and  took  such  steps  that  his 
favourite  people  derived  no  benefit  from  the  coming  of 
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the  Mesaiab.  In  a  word,  the  Deity  seems  to  have 
taken  the  greatest  care  that  his' projects,  so  favourable 
to  the  Jews,  should  be  nullified  and  rendered  unpro- 
fitable. 

When  we  expostulate  against  ar  conduct  so  strange 
and  so  unworthy  of  the  Deity,  we  are  told  it  was  ne* 
cessary  for  every  thing  to  take  place  in  such  a  manner, 
for  the  accomplishment  of  prophecies,  which  had  aor 
2K>unced  that  the  Messiah  should  be  disowned,  reject- 
ed, and  put  to  death.  But  why  did  God,  who  knovi's 
all,  and  who  foresaw  tlie  fate  of  his  dear  Son,  form  the 
project  of  sending  him  among  the  Jews,  to  whom  he 
must  have  known  that  his  mission  would  be  useless  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  easier  neither  to  announce 
him  nor  send  him  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more 
conformable  to  diviue  omnipotence,  to  spare  himself 
the  trouble  of  so  many  miracles,  so  many  prophecies, 
so  much  useless  labour,  so  much  wrath,  and  so  many 
sufferings  to  his  own  Sou,  by  giving  at  once  to  the 
liuman  race  that  degree  of  perfection  he  intended  for 
them? 

We  are  told  it  was  necessary  that  the  Deity  should 
have  a  victim  ;  that  to  repair  the  fault  of  the  fijrst  man, 
no  expedient  would  be  sufficient  but  the  death  of  an- 
other God ;  that  the  only  God  of  ttie  universe  could 
not  be  appeased  but  by  the  blood  of  his  own  Son.  I 
reply,  in  the  first  place,  that  God  had  only  to  prevent 
the  first  man  from  committing  a  fault ;  that  this  would 
have  spared  him  much  chagrin  and  sorrow,  and  saved 
the  life  of  his  dear  Son.  I  reply,  likewise,  that  man 
is  incapable  of  offending  God  unless  God  either  per- 
mitted it,  or  consented  to  it.  I  shall  not  examine  how 
it  is  possible  for  God  to  have  a  son,  who  being  as 
much  a  God  as  himself,  can  be  subject  to  death.  J 
reply,  also,  that  it  is  impossible  to  perceive  such  a 
grave  fault  and  sin  in  taking  an  apple ;  and  that  we 
can  find  very  little  proportion  between  the  crime  com- 
mitted against  the  Deity  by  eating  an  apple,  and  his 
Son's  death. 
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I  know  well  enough,  t  shall  be  told  that  these  are  all 
mysteries;  but  I  in  roy  turn  shall  reply,  that  mysteries 
are  imposing  words,  imngined  by  men  who  know  not 
how  to  get  themselves  out  of  the  labyrinth,  into  which 
their  false  reasonings  and  senseless  principles  have 
once  plunged  them. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  assured  that  the  Messiah  or 
the  Deliverer  of  the  Jews,  had  been  clearly  predicted 
and  described,  by  the  prophecies  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  In  this  case,  I  demand  why  the  Jews 
have  disowned  this  wonderfbl  man,  this  God  whom 
God  sent  to  them  ?  They  answer  me,  that  the  incre- 
dulity of  the  Jews  was  likewise  predicted,  and  that 
divers  inspired  writers  had  announced  the  death  of  the 
Son  of  God.  To  which  I  reply,  that  a  sensible  God 
ought  not  to  have  sent  him  under  such  circumstances, 
that  an  omnipotent  God  ought  to  have  adopted  mea- 
sures more  efficacious  and  certain,  to  bring  his  people 
into  the  way  in  which  he  wished  them  to  go.  If  he 
wished  not  to  convert,  and  to  liberate  the  Jews,  it  was 
quite  useless  to  send  his  Son  among  them,  and  thereby 
expose  him  to  a  death  that  was  both  certain  and 
foreseen. 

They  will  not  fail  to  tell  me,  that  in  the  end,  the 
Divine  patience  became  tired  of  the  excesses  of  the 
Jews;  that  the  immutable  God,  who  had  sworn  "an 
eternal  alliance  with  the  race  of  Abraham,  wished  at 
length  to  break  the  treaty,  which  he  had  however,  assured 
them  should  last  for  ever.  It  is  pretended  that  God 
had  determined  to  reject  the  Hebrew  nation,  in  order 
to  adopt  the  Gentiles,  whom  he  had  hated  and  despised 
nearly  four  thousand  years.  I  reply,  that  this  discourse 
is  very  little  conformable  to  the  ideas  we  ought  to  have 
of  a  God  who  changes  not^  whose  merty  is  infinite^ 
and  whose  goodness  is  inexhaustible.  I  shall  tell 
them,  that  in  this  case,  the  Messiah  announced  by 
the  Jewish  prophets  was  destined  for  the  Jews,  and 
that  he  ought  to  have  been  their  liberator,  instead  of 
destroying  their  worship,  and  their  religion.     If  it  be 
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possible  to  unravel  any  thing  in  these  obscure,  enigma- 
tical, and  symbolical  oracles  of  the  prophets  of  Judea, 
as  we  find  them  in  the  Bible ;  if  there  be  any  means 
of  guessing  the  meaning  of  the  obscure  riddles,  which 
have  been  decorated  with  the  pompous  name  of  pro- 
phecies, we  shall  perceive  that  the  inspired  writers, 
when  they  are  in  a  good  humour,  always  promise  the 
Jews,  a  man  that  will  redress  their  grievances,  restore 
the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  not  one  that  should  de- 
stroy the  religion  of  Moses.  If  it  were  fer  the  Gen- 
tiles that  the  Messiah  should  come,  he  is  no  longer 
the  Messiah  promised  to  the  Jews,  and  announced  by 
their  prophets.  If  Jesus  be  the  Messiah  of  the  Jews, 
he  could  not  be  the  destroyer  of  their  nation. 

Should  I  be  told,  that*  Jesus  himself  declared  that 
he  came  to  fulfil  the  law  of  Moses,  and  not  to  abolish 
it,  I  ask,  why  Christians  do  not  observe  the  law  of 
the  Jews  ? 

Thus,  in  whatever  light  we  regard  Jesus  Christ,  we 
perceive  that  he  could  not  be  the  man  whom  the  pro- 
phets have  predicted,  since  it  is  evident  that  he  came 
only  to  destroy  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  which  though 
instituted  by  God  himself,  had  nevertheless  become 
disagreeable  to  him.  If  this  inconstant  God,  who 
was  wearied  with  the  worship  of  the  Jevra,  had  at 
length  repented  of  his  injustice  towards  the  Gentiles^ 
it  was  to  them,  that  he  ought  to  have  sent  his  Son. 
By  acting  in  this  way,  he  would  at  least,  have  saved 
Ills  old  friends  from  a  frightful  deicidc  which  he  forced 
them  to  commit,  because  they  were  not  able  to  recog- 
nize the  God  he  sent  amongst  them.  Besides,  the  Jews 
were  very  pardonable  in  not  acknowledging  their  ex- 
pected Messiah,  in  an  artisan  of  Galilee,  who  was  des- 
titute of  all  the  characteristics  which  the  prophets  had 
related,  and  during  whose  life-time,  his  fellow-citizens 
were  neither  liberated  nor  happy. 

We  are  told,  that  he  performed  miracles.  He 
healed  the  sick  ;  caused  the  lame  to  walk  ;  gave  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  raised  the  dead.     At  length,  he  ac- 
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believed ;  yet,  he  has  visibly  &iled  in  that  miracle,  for 
which  akme  he  came  upon  earth.     He  was  never  able 
either  to  persuade  or  to  convert  the  Jews,  who  wit- 
nessed all  the  daily  wonders  that  he  pecfi>rmed.     Not* 
withstanding  these  prodigies,  they  pteced  him  ignomi- 
nously  on  the  cross.     In  spite  of  his  divine  power,  he 
was  incapsJ>ie  of  escaping  punishment.     He  wished 
to  die,  to  render  the  Jews    culpable,    and  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  rising  again  the  third  day,   in  order 
to  confound  the  ingratitude  and  obstinacy,  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens.    What  is  the  result  ?     Did  his  fellow* 
citizens  concede  to  this  great  miracle,  and  have  they 
at  length  acknowledged  him  ?    Far  from  it ;  they  never 
saw  him.     The  Son  of  God,  who  rose  from  the  dead 
in  secrecy,   showed  himself  only   to  his  adherents. 
"They  alone  pretend  to  have  conversed  with  him.     They 
alone,  have  furnished  us  with  the  particulars  of  his  lite 
and  miracles,  and  yet  by  such  suspicious,  testimony, 
they  wish  to  convince  us  of  the  divinity  of  his*  mis* 
sion,  eighteen  hundred  years  after  the  event,   although 
he  could  not  convince  his  cotemporaries  the  Jews. 

We  are  then  told,  that  many  Jews  have  been  con- 
averted  to  Jesus  Christ ;  that  after  his  death  many 
.others  were  converted  ;  that  the  witnesses  of  the  life 
and  roiraCles  of  the  Son  of  God ;  have  sealed  their 
-testimony  with  their  blood  ;  that  men  will  not  die  to 
attest  falsehood  ;  that  by  a  visible  effect  of  the  divine 
power,  the  people  of  a  great  part  of  the  earth  have 
adopted  Christianity,  and  still  persist  in  the  belief  oi 
.this  divine  religion. 

In  all  this,  1  perceive  nothing  like  a  miracle.  I  see 
nothing  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
cess of  the  human  mind.  An  enthusiast,  a  dexterous 
impostor,  a  crafty  juggler,  can  easily  find  adh^^nts  in 
a  stupid,  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace.^  These 
followers,  captivated  by  counsels,  or  seduced  by  pro- 
mises, consent  to  quit  a  painful  and  laborious  life,  to 
follow  9  man  who  gives  them  to  understand  that  he 
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toable  them  to  subsist  by  his  cunning  tricks,  at  the 
expense  of  the  multitude  who  are  always  credulousi 
The  juggler,  with  the  assistance  of  \m  remedies^  caa 
perform  cures  which  seem  mireoulous  to  ignorant  speo 
tators.  These  simple  creatures  immediately  regard 
him  as  a  supernaturai  being.  He  adopts  this  opinioa 
himself,  and  e5n4irms  the  high  ^tiotions  which  bis  par« 
tisans  have  formed  respecting  him'.  He  feeb  himseif 
interested  in  maintaining  this  opinion  among  his  see* 
taries,  and  find«f  out  thesecretof  exciting  their  enthu^ 
siasm;  To  accomplish  this  point,  our  Empifick  hei^ 
corned  a  preacher ;  he  makes  use  of  riddles,  obscure 
sentences,  and  parables  to  the  multitude,  that  always 
admire  what  they  do  not  understand.  To  render  him* 
self  more  agreeable  to  the  people,  he  declaims  among 
poor,  ignorant,  foolish  men,  against  the  rich,  the 
great,  the  learned ;  but  above  all,  agahist  the  priests^ 
who  i  n  all  ages,  have  been  avaricious,  imperious^  un^ 
charitable,  and  burthensome  to  the  people.  If  these 
discourses  be  eagerly  received  among  the  vulgar^  who 
are  always  morose,  envioas^  and  jealous,  they  d  is* 
please  all  those  who  see  themselves  the  objects  of  the 
invective  and  satire  of  the  popular  preacher. 

They  consequently  wish  to  check  his  progress,  they 
lay  snares  for  him,  they  seek  to  surprise  him  in  a  faulty 
in  order  that  they  may  unmask  him.  and  have  their 
revenge.  By  dint  of  imposture  he  outwits  them  ;  yet} 
in  consequence  of  his  miracles  and  illusions,  he  at  length 
discovers  himself.  He  is  then  seized  and  punished, 
and  none  of  his  adherents  abide  by  him,  except  a  few 
idiots  that  nothing  can  undeceive  ;  none  but  partisans 
accustomed  to  lead  with  him  a  life  of  idleness;  none 
but  dexterous  knaves  who  wish  to  continue  their  im- 
positions on  the  public,  by  deceptions  similar  to  those 
of  their  old  master,  by  obscure,  unconnected,  con« 
fused,  and  fanatical  harangues,  and  by  declamations 
against  magistrates  and  priests.  These  who  have  the 
power  in  their  own  hands,  finish  by  persecuting  them,* 
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imprisoiuDg  them,  flogging  them,  chastising  them,  and 
putting  them  to  death.  Poor  wretches  habituated  to 
poverty,  undergo  all  these  sufferings  with  a  fortitude 
which  we  frequently  meet  with  in  malefactors.  In 
some  we  find  their  courage  fortified  by  the  zeal  of  fa- 
naticism. This  fortitude  surprizes,  agitates,  excites 
pity,  and  irritates  the  spectators  against  those  who  tor- 
ment men,  whose  constancy  makes  them  looked  upon 
as  being  innocent,  who  it  is  supposed,  may  possibly 
be  right,  and  for  whom  cpmpassion  likewise  interests 
itself.  It  is  thus,  that  entliusiasm  is  propagated,  and 
that  persecution  always  augments  the  number  of  the 
partisans  of  those  who  are  persecuted. 

I  shall  leave  to  you.  Madam,  the  trouble  of  apply- 
ing the  history  of  our  juggler  and  his  adherents,  to 
that  of  the.founder,  the  apostles,  and  the  martyrs  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

With  whatever  art  they  have  written  the  life  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  we  hold  only  from  his  apostles,  or 
their  disciples,  it  furnishes  a  sufficiency  of  materials  on 
which  to  found  our  conjectures.  I  shall  only  observe 
to  you,  that  the  Jewish  nation  was  remarkable  for  its 
credulity ;  that  the  companions  of  Jesus  were  chosen 
from  among  the  dregs  of  the  people ;  that  Jesus  al- 
ways gave  a  preference  to  the  populace,  with  whom  he 
wished,  doubtlessly,  to  form  a  rampart  gainst  the 
priests;  and  that,  at  last,  Jesus  was  seized  imme- 
diately after  the  most  splendid  of  his  miracles.  We 
.  see  him  put  to  death  immediately  after  the  resurrection 
of  Lazarus,  which,  even  according  to  the  Gospel  ac- 
count, bears  the  most  evident  characters  of  fraud, 
which  are  visible  to  every  one  who  examines  it  with- 
out prejudice. 

I  imagine,  Madam,  that  what  I  have  just  stated  wiU 
suffice  to  shew  you  what  opinion  you  ought  to  enter- 
tain respecting  the  founder  of  Christianity  and  his  first 
sectaries.  These  have  been  either  dupes  or  fanatics^ 
who  permitted  themselves  to  be  seduced  by  deceptions, 
end  by  discourses  conformable  to  their  desires,  or  by 
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4extfin)us  iropostoi^  wlio  hneiw  how  to  make , the  b^ 
ttfi  ttm  t^ick^;pf  their. old  master,  tp. whom  they  hav^. 
I^eopme  aueh  ablia siicqes^ors.  lu. thip  way  did .tl^. 
^ftobiish.  a  m^ligiQO  uthic^; enabled;  them  tp  live  at  the 
p^ple'^  expn^n^^ .  and  which  9tUl  maintains  m  ^bun^r 
duM^  tk^W.  W^  pay  at  such  ^  high  rate»  fpr  trans- 
mitti^ig-from.  father  to  son  the  fables,  vi9ions,  an^  woi>: 
<^rB)  which  wQiie  bora  and  nursed  in  Jjudea/  Xhe 
ppopag^tiop  ot'  the  Christian  fajth,  and  the  consftancy 
pf  thi^ir  m^yfs^  have  n/c^iihii^g  i^ufpris^ing  in  them. 
Tbe  peffpfip  ftQ€|^  alter  all  thp^e  th^  sbe^i^  them  won-> 
d€^9  a^  ^(teiyi^  yFAthput  reasoning  on  it,  every  thing 
tfaak  iSi  told  them.  They  transmit  to  their  chil^en  the 
tales  they  have  heard  related,  and  by  degrees  these 
9f)inioQs  are  adppted  by  kiogs,  by  the  great,  an4  even 

by  th^Wo^« 

.  4^s  ^p  ithe  m^irtyrs,  their  constancy  has  nqthing 
fUpyerw^waliqL  it  The  first  Christians,  as  well  as  all 
new  sectaries,  were  treated  by  the.  Jews  ai)d  Pagans^ 
s^  diatifb^ifs  pf  jtbe,  pifb^  pea^e.  They  were  already 
i9ftlJ9ii^iey(M:Iy  jl«toxi€^9ted  yvilk  the  fanaticisixi  with  which 
tbfiir  religion  inspired  theiQ  ;  aiid  wer$  persuaded  that 
Qio(i  ^eJd  hiq^^f  in  readiness  tp  crown  themi  laad  to 
ceoeiye  tb(^iQ  into  b^  eternal  dwelling.  In  a  word,  see- 
^g  the  he^v^ns  opimed^  do4  beii^  convinced  that  the 
eadol*  the  world  fvas  approaching,  it  is  not  siirprizing 
tbattbey  had  courage  to  set  punishm^t  at  defiance,  to 
endure  k  ]M^ifch  constancy,  and  to  despise  death.  To 
llaiese  motive,  founded  on  their  religious  .ppii^ions^ 
many  others  ity ei:e  added,  which  i|re  always  of*  such,  a 
j^atu;^  as  to  x>perat;e  strongly  upon  the  minds  of  men. 
Those,  who  as  Christians  were  imprisoned^  and  lUt 
treated  on  account  of  their  iaith,  were  visited,  con$pled^ 
\encouraged,  hpnpured,  and  loaded  with  kindnesses 
hy  their  bretljuren,  who  .took  care  of,  and  succoured 
them  during  their  fdelention,  and  who  almpsfc, adored 
fi|€|mafter  their  deathi.  Those  on  the  other  hand,  who 
fliW^yed  W^^k»e8&y  were  d^^piaed  and  detested,  and 
^4)fly  |bey.  gave  ,way  tq  r^peotange,  they  »rer«  Clomp 
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petled  to  undergo  a  rigotottfs  pienitMce,  Wliidi  la^tdl 
as  long  as  they  lived.  Thus  w^re  the  most  pbweHUl 
ittptives  \inited  to  inspire  the  martyts  with  courage ; 
tod  this  courage  has  nothinj^  more  supefhatunll  atout 
it,  than  that  Ivhich  determines  us  daily  to  encouater 
the  moist  perik)uis  dangers,  through  the  fear  of  disho* 
nouring  out^elves  in  the  eyes  of  our  fellow-citizens. 
Cowardice  would  expose  us  to  infamy  all  the  rest  of 
our  days.  There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  the  coti* 
stancy  of  a  man,  to  whom  an  offer  is  made  on  the 
one  hatid,  of  eternal  happiness,  and  the  highest  ho* 
hours ;  and  who  on  the  other  hand,  sees  himself  me^ 
tiaced  with  hatred,  contempt,,  and  the  most  lasting 
f-egret. 

You  perceive  then,  Madam,  that  nothing  can  be 
easier,  than  to  overthrow  the  proofe  by  which  Chris* 
tian  doctors  establish  the  revelsitioh,  which  they  pre- 
iehd  is  so  well  authenticated.  Miracles,  martyrs,  and 
prophecies,  prove  nothing. 

Were  all  the  wonders  true,  that  *are  related  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  they  would  afford  no  proof 
in  favour  of  divine  omnipotence,  but  on  the  contrary, 
would  prove  the  inability  under  which  the  'Deity  has 
continually  laboured,  of  convincing  mankind  of  the 
truths  he  wished  to  announce  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  supposing  these  miracles  to  have  produced  all 
the  effects  which  the  Deity  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
them^  We  have  no  longer  any  reason  to  believe  them, 
except  on  the  tradition  and  recitals  of  others,  which  are 
often  suspicious,  faulty,  and  exaggerated.  The  rnira^ 
cles  of  Moses,  are  attested  only  by  Moses,  or  by  Jew- 
ish Writei^s,  interested  in  making  them  believed  by  the 
people  they  wished  to  govern.  The  miracles  of  Jesus 
are  attested  only  by  his  disciples,  who  sought  to  ob^ 
tain  adhefrents,  in  relating  to  a  credulous  people,  pt(^ 
digies  to  which  they  pretended  to  have  been  witnesses, 
or  whidh  some  of  them  perhaps,  believed  they  bad 
really  seen.  All  those  who  deceive  mankind  are  not 
nlways  cheatS)  they  are  frequently  deceived  fjf  ihodfc 
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who  ard  l(nave8  hi  r^ity.  Besides^  I  he\\ev^  I  hsLve 
sudSSci^qtly  proved,  that  miracles  are  repugnant  to  thcf 
^sseace  of  an  iminMtable  God,  as  W^U  a^  to  his  wi^ 
^m,  which  will  not  permit  him  to  alter  the  wise  laws 
he  has  himself  established.  In  short,  miracles  are  us^ 
l^s,  since  those  related  in  Scripture  have  not  produced 
the  effects  which  God  expected  from  th^m. 

Xhe  proof  of  the  Cbristiap  religion  takeq  from  pro- 
phecy, has  no  better  foundatipi)*  Whoever  will  ^xar 
ipine  without  prejudice,  these  oracles  pretended  to  he 
divine,  will  find  only  ap  an^biguous,  unintdlligible, 
absurd,  and  unconnected  jai^on,  entirely  ui^worthy  of 
fi  Gpd  who  intended  to  display  bis  prescience,  and  to 
instruct  his  people  with  rc^rd  tg  future  ev^ts.  There 
(ioes  not  exist  in  the  £(oly  Scriptures,  a  single  prophe- 
cy sufficiently  precipe,  to  be  literallv  applied  to  Jepiis 
Christ,  To  convince  yourselif  of  this  truth,  ask  the 
.most  learned  of  our  doctors,  which  are  the  formal  pro- 
phecies, wherein  they  have  the  happiness  to  discov^ 
the  Messiah  ?  You  will  then  perceive,  that  it  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  forced  explanations,  figures,  parables,  aqd 
mystical  interpretations,  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
Jbring  forward  any  thing  sensible  and  applicable  tp  the 
god-made-man  whom  they  tell  us  to  adore.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Deity  had  made  predictions  only  that 
we  might  understand  nothing  about  th^qi^ 

In  these  equivocal  oracles,  whose  meaning  it  is  im- 
possible to  penetrate,  we  find  nothing  but  the  language 
.of  intoxication,  fanaticism,  and  delirium.     When  we 
fiaincy  we  have  found  something  intelligible,  it  is  easy 
tp.  perceive  that  the  prophets  intend^  to  speak  of 
.events  that  took  place  in  their  own  a^,  or  of  persoo- 
age3  who  had  preceded  them.     It  is  thus,  that  our 
.doctore  apply  gratuitously  to  Christ,  prophecies,  or 
,  rather  narratives  of  what  happened  respecting  David, 

Solomon,  Cyr^^,  &c. 

We  im^iigine,  we  see  the  chastisement  of  the  Jewish 
people  announced  in  recitals,  where  it  is  evident  the 
only  matter  in  question  was  the  ^abylpnish  captivity. 
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In  tftii  event,  so  loihg  ^ribr  to  Jfesus  GhTrst,  thgy  Ifi^K 
ittt&^faed  finding  a  prddk^tion  of  the  disp^fsittn  bT  UM^ 
^e#s,  supposed  to  be  a  visible  puhiishment  for  ihHiit 
deiddej  and  which  they  now  Wish  to  pass  oflp  as  ati 
itidubitable  prodfof  the  truth  of  Christiihf ty. 

It  %  Wbt  then  tetoni^hing,  th^t  the  aitdent  attd  iiA^ 
dern  Jews,  do  not  see  In  the  ^rbphets  What  btnr  dbe* 
tors  teiach  us,  a'lld  what  they  th^nksi^lVed  iitM^e  tbey 
have  seen.  Jeias  himsdf  te»  not  been  ittbn^  hapfiy  itt 
his  predictions,  than  his  pVedece^ors.  In  th^  ^p<^H 
be  annonn<^  to  his  dis^^les  in  the  ih^t  fbrmsS  itiam 
neis  the  destruction  Of  the  WoHd,  kiid  thfe  last  ju^ 
%ent,  as  ev^ts  that  We^e  M  hand,  and  Whittb  ttlrist 
tjike  place  before  the^xfsti^lg  generatibti  h^  ))a^s^ 
'aVay.  Yet,  the  WbHd  still  endute^,  and  appears  itt 
1^6  datoge?r  of  finishmg.  1 1  i*  tnl'e,  out  docStbi^  pM^ 
tend,  thaft  in  the  ]!»r^diction  bf  Je<stfe  GhYi«t,  he  ^poke 
•of  the  Win  of  JertiteldiJ,  by  Vespisiafn  and  TttHs ; 
litit  fidiie  but  thbse  wtio  have  liTOt  ^d  the  gospel 
Si^otld  submit  to  stfch  a  <6teinge,  d¥  ^tisfy  th«m»elveg 
'With  stich  an  evasion.  Besides,  in  adopting  it)  We 
'  must  cdfnfe^s  at  l^st,  that  the  Son  of  God  hitnsdC, 
wks  uh^e  to  prophesy  With  greater  p^ecisioto  than  bift 
•obscnire  predecessors. 

Iridi^d,  at  evdy  i^^ag^  of  these  sabred  bbok^,  Whi^ 
we  are  assured  Wete  irispfr^  by  God  hiinf^lf^  thf 9  God 
seems  to  have  mad^  A  revelation  timly  *6  conceal  him- 
i^dlf.  He  does  not  speak  but  to  be  tei^MdefstOfod. 
'He  announccis  his  oracles  in  such  a  way  only  thflit  Wfe 
'Can  neither  comprehend  them,  nor  ttiake  any  Ap|)ttoa* 
tion  of  thdm.  He  perform*  toiracles  only  16  tasASd 
'  tiitbelievers.  He  manifests  himself  to  man  kiivd  only  to 
^tbp?fy  their  jnd^ent,  af^  bewitdefr  «be  t^ason  be 
had  bestowed  on  them.  The  Bible  coift^Dually  reptte- 
sents  God  to  us,  as  a  sedfk;eir,  kn  entfce'r,  a  sospiciaiis 
tyrant,  who  knows  not  what  k)nd  of  conduct  td  <o6- 
derve  with  respectto  his  subjects  ;  who  amuses  hitnself 
by  laying  snkres  for  his  creatifires,  and  who  tries  them 
that  he  may  have  the  pleasure  of  inflicting  a<fniiiiah« 
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m&kt  (br  yi^itig  Co  his  tempCMiicAis..  Thift  God  is  06* 
€Upied  6»iy  i^  building  to  destroy,  in  demolishing  to 
rebui'ldw  Like  a  child  ditsgu^ted  with  its  play-tbingSi 
he  is  contiDiiatty  undoing  what  he  has  done,  and  break* 
ing  ti^hat  w^  the  object  of  bis.  desires^  We  find  no 
foresight,  no  constancy,  no  consistency  in  his  conduct ; 
fio  cotinexion^  1H>  cteamess  In  his  discourses*  When 
lie  perfolms  any  tiling,  he  sometimes  approves  what 
he  has  done,  and  lac  other  times  nepents  <k  it.  He  irri^ 
sates  ^nd  v^es  liimeeif  with  what  he  has  permitfed  to 
be  dottve^  «Lnd  in  spite  of  his  infinite  power,  he  suffers 
warn  to  ofifend  him,  and  consents  to  let  Satan,  his  crea« 
ture^  derange  all  his  projects.  In  a  word,  the  revela* 
iicfflis  of  the  ChristiMs  and  Jews^  seem  to  have  been 
imagined  only  to  render  uncertain,  and  to  annihilate 
lihe  qualities  atttibuted  to  the  Deity^  and  which  are 
declared  to  tx)iistitute  his  essence.  The  whole  Scrip* 
4iiire,  the  ^entire  system  of  the  Christian  religion^  ap- 
penxQ  to  be  foandted  only  on  the  incapability  of  God^ 
who  Was  unable  to  render  the  human  race  as  wise,  as 
good,  and  as  hapy^y,  as  he  wished  them.  The  death  of 
bis  innocent  Son^  who  wsb  immolated  lo  his  v^geance» 
is  entirely  useless  for  the  most  numerous  portion  of 
the  eaith's  mfaabitaiits;  almosc  the  whole  human  race, 
in  spite  of  t^e  condnuat  eflorts  of  the  Deity,  continue 
to  oiffend  him^  to  frustrste  his  designs,  resist  his  will, 
^nd  to  p^^evere  in  their  widcedness* 

It  is  on  notions  so  fatal,  so  contradictoryi  and  so 
•unworthy  of  a  God  who  is  just,  wise,  and  good  ;  of  a 
•God  that  is  ratronal,  independent,  immutable,  and 
^omnipotent,  on  whom  the  Christian  religion  is  founded, 
and  which  rei^ion  is  said  to  be  established  for  ever, 
by  God)  who  nevertheless  became  disgusted  with  the 
religion  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  he  had  made  and 
sworn  an  eternal  covenant. 

Time  must  prove  whether  God  be  more  constant 
and  faithful  in  fulfilling  his  engagements  with  the 
Christians,  than  he  has  been  to  fulfil  those  he  made 
with  Abraham  and  his  posterity.    I  confess,  Madam, 
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that  his  past  conduct,  ahnns  me  as  to  what  he  may 
finally  perform.  If  he  himself  acknowledged  by  the 
month  of  £zekiel,  that  the  laws  be  had  given  to  the 
Jews  were  not  good ;  he  may  very  possibly,  some  day 
or  other,  find  &ult  with  those  which  he  has  given  to 
Christians. 

Our  priests  themselves,  seem  to  partake  of  my  sus^ 
picions,  and  to  fear  that  God  will  be  wearied  of  that 
protection,  which  he  has  so  long  granted  to  his  church. 
The  inquietudes  which  they  evince,  the  efforts  which 
they  make  to  hinder  the  civilization  of  the  world ;  the 
persecutions  which  they  raise  against  all  those  who 
contradict  them,  seem  to  prove  that  they  mistrust  the 
promises  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  they  are  not  oer* 
tainly  convinced  of  the  eternal  durability  of  a  religion 
which  does  not  appear  to  them  divine,  but,  because  it 
gives  them  the  right,  to  command  like  gods,  over  their 
fellow-citizens.  It  would  be,  without  doubt,  exceed- 
ingly disagreeable  to  them,  were  their  empire  oveh 
thrown ;  however,  it  is  only  through  fear^  that  both 
the  sovereigns. and  people  of  the  earth  have  endured 
^heir  yoke  so  long :  the  sovereign  of  heaven  is  abeady 
aufiiciently  disgusted  with  them. 
.  May  I  then,  dare  to  hope.  Madam,  that  the  reading 
of  this  letter  will  undeceive  you  effectually,  respecting 
a  blind  veneration  for  books  which  thev  call  divine, 
seeing, they  appear  to  have  been  written  rather  to  de- 
grade and  lessen  the  character  of  the  Dei^,  than  to 
prove  him  their  author.  In  my  first  letter,  1  trust,  you 
see  that  the  dogmas  established  by  those  books,  or  in- 
vented long  since  to  justify  the  ideas  they  give  us  of 
rthe  Deity,  are  npt  less  contradictory  than  our  notions 
of  that  Being  are  infinitely  perfeqt*  A  system  which 
sets  out  with  false  principles,  can  never  end  but  in  a 
mass  of  falsehoods. 

I  am,  &c. 
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'YotJ  know,  Madam,  that  our  teachers  pretend  that 
those  revealed  books  'wbi6h  1  have  summarily  exa-' 
mined  in  tny  preceding  letter,  do  not  contain  onef 
word,  which  is  not  by  the  inspiration  of  the  spirit  of' 
God.    What  I  have  said  to  you  ought,  tlierefope,  on' 
this  supposition  to  proved  that  the  Divinity  had  made 
a  work  the  most  mis-shapen,  the  most  contradictory, 
the  most  uhintetligible  that, has  ever  existed;   in  a 
Word,  a  work  of  which  any  nian  of  sense  would  blush 
to  be  the  author.;    If  any  prophesy  hath  verified  itself 
fbf  the  Christians,    it  is  that  of  Isaiah,  which  saith, 
"  Hearing  ye  shall  hear,  but  shall  not  understand.'*' 
Btit  in  this  case,  we  reply  that  it  was  sufficiently  use- 
less to  speak  not  to  be  comprehended,  to  reveal  fftai 
which  cannot  be  comprehended,  is  to  reveal  nothing. 

We  need  not  "then,  be  surprised  if  the  Christians, 
notw?thfetanding  the  revelation  of  which  they  assut^  tis 
theyhavebeenthe  favourites,  have  no  precise  ideas  eithef 
of  the  Divinity,  or  of  His  will,  or  the  way  in  which  ttis 
oracles  are  to  "be  interpreted.  The  book  from  which* 
they  should  be  able  to  do  so,,  serves  only  to  cornfound 
the  simplest  notions,  to  throw  them  into  the  greatest 
incertitude,  and  create  eternal  disputations.  If  it  wasr 
the  project  of  the  Divinity,  it  would  without  doubt, 
be  attended  with  perfect  success.  The  teachers  of 
Christianity  never  agree  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
arc  to  understand  the  truths,  that  Goc)  has  given  him- 
-  self  the  trouble  to  reveal ;  all  the  efforts  which  they 
have  employed  to  this  time,  have  not  yet  been  capable 
of  making  any  thing  clear,  and  the  dogmas  which  they 
have  successively  invented,  have  been  insufficient  to 
justify  to  the  understanding  of  one  man  of  good  dense, 
the  conduct  df  an  infinitely  perfect  Being. 

Hence,  many  among  them  perceiving  the  inconvcv 
niencies' which  would  result,  from  the  reading  t>f  the' 
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holy  books,  have  carefully  kept  them  out  of  the  handd 
of  the  vulgar  and  illiterate ;  for  they  plainly  foresaw, 
that  if  they  were  read  jby  sjach^  ii^eff  would  necessarily 
bring  on  themselves  reproach,  since  it  would  never 
t^il  th^t  every  honest  .m^a  of  gppfl'  sense,  would 
cUiscover  in.  thosie  bopks  gply  a  crowd  of  ab^Mrdities^ 
Xhus,  the  or^cla^  of  God,  we  not  ^viep,  mad^  for  those, 
fipir  whpox  they  are  addre^s^ ;  it  i^  requisite  to  be  idk 
tiated  w.  the  liiysteries  of  pncisthoodr  to.  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  dJ8C€3'nir>g  iu  t'be  hpjy  writing?,  the  llgbt 
wJiuqh  ^  divinity  destined  to  all  his  de^  ebildren. 

But,  are  th^  tbeolpgija«s  themselves  ftble  tp  make 
plgin,  the  difficulties  which  the  sacred  bppks  present''* 
every  p^ige  ?  By  meditatiqg  on  the  ipysteries  which 
they  gontaip ;  bl^ve  they  giveq  U9  ideeii^  mpre  plgip  pC 
the  ii>j6eption$  pf  the  divinity?  Np;  without  doubt,, 
tbey  e;?{:jplain  oue  my;5tefy  by  cJtipg  aqotfeer ;  tbey  scat^ 
ter  «e<vv  obscurities  pn  previous  poscjurities.;  rarely  do. 
the^  ^gree  amo^^  themselves,  and  when  b^  phtance 
tlpieu*  opinions  coincide,  w^  are  not  more  enligbten^d^ 
i^qr  i^  our  judgment  n^ore  convinced ;  on  &e  other 
la^od.,  our  reaaon  is  the  more  qonfouodedf 
.  If  they  do  agree  on  spme  point,  it  is  only  to  tell  us 
t)^t  bjuipan  reason,  pf  which  God  13  tfcie  author,  is  de- 
praved,;  tut  what  is  the  purport  of  this  coincidence 
ill  theif  opinio];]^,  if  it  be  not  to  tax  the  Deity  withim* 
becili)t^,  injustice,  and  malignity  ?  For  why  should 
God,  i,n  creaitiiig  a  reasonable  being,  npt  haye  gi  vep  hini 
an  understanding  which  nothing  con}d  cprrupt  ?  They 
reply  to  us,  by  saying :  "  that  the  ^-easpn  of  man  is 
necess^fijv  limiited  >  thjat  perfectipn  conld  not  be  the 
portion  of  a  creature  ;  that  the  designs  of  Gpd  are  QOt 
like  those  of  man/'  But,  in  this  ci^e,  why  should 
the  Divjnity  be  offended  by  the  necessary  iniperfec- 
t^ons  which  he  discovers  in  his  .creajtures  ?  How  can  a 
jusit  God  require  that  our  mind  must  admit  what  it  was 
hot  made  to  cpnipspehend  ?  C.^n  He  who  is  above  our 
reason^  b^  .understood  by  us,  whose  reason  is  so  limi^ 
^}    If  Qoi  be  jn^ite,  hpw  fan  %  finite  creature 


f^son  nesfleetihg  bim  ?  If  the  mysteriei^  Md  hidden 
designs  of  the  Divinity  are  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to 
be  comprehended  by  man^  what  good  can  we  derive 
from  their  investigation?  Had  God  designed  that  we 
should  occupy  our  thoughts  with  his  purposes,  would 
he  not  have  given  us  an  understanding  proportionate 
to  the  things  he  wish^  us  to  penetrate  ?     ■  •' 

-     You  see  then,  Madam,  that  in  depifedsing  our  re^ 
son,  in  supposing  it  corrupted,  owr  priests,  at  the 
•same  time,  annihilate  ev<n  the  necessity  df  religion^ 
•which  cantio):  be  either  useful  or  important  to  ud,  if 
*bove  our  comprehension.     They  do  more,  in  supt. 
posing  human  reason  depraved  ;  they  accuse  God  of 
injustice,   in  requiring  that  our  reason  should  con- 
ceive what  cannot  be  conceived.     They  accuse  Him 
of  imbecility  in  not  rendering  this  reason  more  per- 
fect.    In  a  word,  in  degrading  man,  they  degrade  God, 
and  rob  him  of  those  attributes  which  compose  his  es* 
sence.  Would  you  callhim  a  justand  good  parent,  who, 
wishing  that  his  children  ! should  walk  by  an  obscure 
route  filled  with  difficulties,  would  onfy  give  th6m 
for  their  conduct  a  light  too  weak  tofind  their  way,  and 
to  avoid  the  continual  dangers  by  which  they  are  jsur^ 
rounded  ?    Should  you  find,  that  this  father  had  fore- 
seen their  actual  situation,  but  had  given  them  written 
instructions,  which  were  both  unintelligible  and  inade- 
quate for  their  guidance,  would  you  not  pronounce 
him  weak  and  designing,  or  renounce  any  report  that 
drew  such  a  picture  of  a  parent  ? 

The  priests  do  not,  however,  offend  us  when  they 
say  that  the  corruption  of  reason  and  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind  are  the  consequences  of  sin.  But 
'  why  has  man  become  sinful  ?  How  has  the  good 
God  permitted  his  dear  children,  for  whom  he  created 
the  universe,  and  of  whom  he  exacts  obedience,  to 
offend  him,  and  thereby  extinguish,  or,  at  leasts 
weaken  the  light  he  had  given  them  ?  On  the  other 
hand,  the  reason  of  Adam  ought  to  be,  without 
doubt,  completely  perfect  before  his  falL     In  this 


itmfH  y^.  ^M  not  prevent  tkit  ftiH>iid  its 

($|iif&DPQa  ?  V  W^s  tbie  reason  of  Adam  cotrupted.  ev^i 

.b^^re4iand>y  iiu;urri^g  tb^  wfath  of  )ii9  God^    Was 

H/d|$|Mayed  Miore  be  hcKl  done  any  thing  to  deptayeit? 

;  !Tq  justify  tbia  sitrange  cowluctof  rrovidence;  to 

•C^fl^x:  hiuk  from  parsing  as  iHq  author  of  ski ;  to  save 

him  the  ridicule  of  being  the  cause,  or  the  accomplice 

ijiif  .o^ene^  wli^ch  he  did  agaiast  himself,  the  theolo^ 

fgi^n^  have  itnagiipied  a  being  subordinate  to  the  divine 

jpqtrer.     It  is  this  secondary  being  they  make  the  au^- 

'AhQi:.  offail  the  eviJ  which  is  committed  in  the  uni^ 

.Yf^rsie,  ;  In  the. impossibility  of  reconciling  the  con<- 

'%wml  disorders  of  which  the  world  is  the  theatre,  with 

iihe  purposes. of  a  Deity  replete  with  goodness,  the 

qr^or  and  preserver  of  the  universe,  who  delights  in 

^rder,  and  who  seeks  only  the  happiness  of  hk  crea* 

ttures,  they  have  trumped  up  a  destructive  genius,  im- 

hu^eA  with  wickedness,  who  conspires  to  render  men 

^jNierable,  and  to  overthrow  the  bendieent  views  of 

^  Eternal.    This  bad  and  perverse  being  they  caH 

S^Wii  the  Devil,  the  Evil  On&— and  we  see  him  play 

R, great  game  in  all  the  religions  of  the  worid,  the 

founders  of  which  have  found  in  the  impotence  of 

Dieity,  the  sources  of  both  good  and  eviK    By  die  aid 

of  thia  imaginary  being,  they  have  been  enabled  to 

resolve  all  their  difficulties  ;  yet  they  could  not  foresee 

that  tl)ia  invention,  which  went  to  annihilate  or  abridge 

tb^  power  of  Deity,  was  a  system  filled  with  palpable 

contradictions,  and  that  if  the  Devil  were  really  the 

author  of  sin,  it  would  be  he,  in  all  justice,  who  ought 

'  to  undergo  ail  its  punishment. 

If  God  is  the  author  of  all,  it  is  he  who  created  the 
Devil ;  if  the  Devil  is  wicked,  if  he  strives  to  counter- 
act the  projects  of  the  Divinity,  it  is  the  Divinity  who 
has  allowed  the  overthrow  of  his  projects,  or  who  has 
not  had  sufficient  authority  to  prevent  the  Devil  from 
exercising  his  power.  If  God  had  wished  that  the 
Devil  should  not  have  existed,  the  Devil  would  not 
have  existed.     God  could  annihilate  him  at  one  word, 
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or,  at  leadt,  6od  could  ohaI]b[e<hi9dibpo»hIDds;tf^ih|l^ 
jrk>us  10  u#,  and  contrary  Co'tne  projects  o£  a.  beoaflcettf 
Ptovidmice.  Siooe,  then^  the  D^il does  exut^aid 
does  such  tiiarTeHous  things  as  Hte  attributed  to  himy 
wears  compelled  to  tfonclode,  thattbe  I>if ioity: Joad 
found  it  good  that  he  should  exkt  aad  agitali^  as  the 
does,  alt  his. works  by  a  perpetual  iniemiptioii  and  per4 
version  of  his  designsi  i  .  •  .   »?  ? 

Thus,  Madam,  the  intrention  of  the  DeviL  do^not 
remedy  th^  evil ;  on  the  contraryv  it  buil;entangiei3:tto 
priests  ttione  .and  more.  By  placing  to  Satmi'sNao^ 
count  ail  the  6vil  which  he  commits  in  the  worlds  tkmyt 
exculpate  the  Deity  of  nothing;  all  ^|ie  poweri.wittt 
which  they  have  supposed  the  Devil  iiivwtedy  i&(takett 
ih>m  that  assigned  to  the  Dyvinilyi;.Bnd  you  Icaoito 
very  well,  that,  accoitlffig'to  the  notions  of  the  Christ 
tian  religion,  the  Devil  Ims  more  adherents  tkmGodi 
himself;  they  are  always  stirring  their  feUowHsreatures 
up  to  r^olt  against  God ;  without  ceasing,  .in  despito 
of  Godj  Satan  leafds  them  into  perdiliohy  exo^  one 
man  only^  who  refused  to  follow  him,  arid  iVho  found 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  You  are  ilot  igriorant^ 
that  themiHions  that  follow  the  standavdiof  B^ebebul) 
iare  to  be  plunged  with  him  into  etei^nal  misery.       .    i 

But  even  has  Sataii  himself  incurred  the  disgrace  of 
the  all^pow^ful  ?  By  what  forfeit  has  he  merited  be^ 
coming  the  eternal  object  of  the  ai^er  of  that  God  who 
created  him  ?  The  Christian  religion  will  explain  aiK 
It  informs  us,  that  the  Devil  was  in  his  origin  an  angel  ( 
that  IS  to  say,  a  pure  spirit  full  of^perfections,  created 
by  the  Divinity  to  occupy  a  distinguishing  situation  in 
the  celestial  court,  destined  like  the  other  ministers  of 
the  Eternal,  to  receive  hi^  orders,  and  enjc^ing  perpetual 
blessedness.  But  he  lost  himself  through  aomitioii ;  bia 
pride  blinded  him,  and  he  damd  to  revolt  i^inst  his 
creator  ;  he  engaged  other  spirits,  as  pure  has  himself, 
in  the  same  senseless  enterprize ;  in  consequence  of 
his  rashness  he  was  hurled  headlong  out  of  heaven,  ih is 
miseroble  adherents  were  involved  in  bis  fall»  and  baiu 


imgbe&a  hardened  by  the  divine  pleasure,  m  their  foc^ 
iBh  dispositions,  they  have  no  other  occupation  assign- 
bd  th^m  in  the  univeirse  than  to  tempt  mankind,  and 
endeavour  to  augment  the  number  of  the  enemies  of 
God,  and  the  victims  of  his  wrath. 

It  is  by  the  assistance  of  this  fable,  that  the  Chris* 
tian  doctors  perceive  the  fall  of  Adam,  prepared  by 
the  Almighty  himself,  anterior  to  the  cremation  of  the 
world.  Was  it  necessary  that  the  divinity  should  en- 
tertain a  great  desire  that  man  might  sin,  since  he 
would  thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  providing  the 
means  of  making  him  sinful  ?  In  effect,  it  was  the 
Devil  who  in  process  of  time  covered  with  the  skin  of 
a  serpent,^  solid  ted  the  mother  of  the  human  race  to 
disobey  God,  and  involve  her. husband  in  her  rebellion* 
But  the  difficulty  is  not  remQved  by  these  inventions. 
If  Satan,  in  the  time  he.  was  an  angel,  lived  in  inno- 
cence, and  merited  the  good  will  of  his  M^er,  how 
came  God  to  suffer  him  to  entertain  ideas  of  pride, , 
ambition,  and  i^ebellion  ?  How  came  this  aqgel  of 
light  so  blind  as  not  to  see. the  folly  of  Bifph  an  enter- 
priae  ?<  Did  he  not  know  that  :his  Creator  was  all- 
powerful?  Who  was  it  that . tempted  Satan  ?  What 
reason  had  the  Divinity  for.  selecting  him,  to  be  the 
object  of  his  fury,  the  destroyer  of  his  ^projects,  the 
enemy  of  his  power  ?  If  pride  be  a  sin,  if  the  idea 
itself  of  rebellion  is  the  greatest  of  crimes,  sin  was^ 
Mtfn,  anterior  toi«t»,  and  Lucifer  offended  God,  even 
in  his  state  of  purity  !  for,  in  fine,  a  being  pure,  inno- 
cent, agreeable  to  his  God,  who  had  all  the  perfections 
of  which  a  creature  could  be  susceptible,  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  ambition,  pride,  and  folly.  We.ought, 
also,  to  say  as  mudh  of  our  first  parent,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  wisdom,  his  innocence,  and  the  know- 
ledge infused  into  him  by  God  himself,   could  not 


'  NaturuTists  tell  us  the  serpent  casts  its  skin.     Did  Satan  creep 
into  the  ftkiB<^  one?  \: 
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fMreviMt  iiiteaelf  fwm  faUipg  into  die  temt>tati6n  of  a 
domon. 

.  Henoe,  in  every  shift,  the  priests  invariably  make 
CSod  the  author  of  sin. .  It  was  God  who  tempted 
Lucifer  before  the  creation  of  the  world  ;  Lucifer,  in 
bis  turn,  became  the  tempter  of  man,  and  the  cause  of 
all  the  evil  our  race  suffers.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
God  creiated  both  angels  and  men  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  sinning. 

It  is  easy  to  perceive^  the  absurdity  of  this  system, 
to  save  which  the  theologians  have  invented  another 
still  more  absurd,  that  it  might  become  the  foundation 
of  all  their  religious  revelations,  and  by  means  of 
whidi  they  idly  imagine  they  can  fully  justify  the 
divine  providence.  The  aystem  of  truth  supposes  the 
free  will  of  man-* that  he  is  his  own  master,  capable 
of  doing  good  or  illy  and.  of  directing  his  own  plana^ 
At  ihfi  words  free  will^  I  already  perceive,  Madami 
that  you  tremble,  and  doubtless  anticipate  a  metaphy* 
f»caL  dissertation.  Rest  assured  of  the  contrary ;  for 
I  flatter  myself  that  the  question  will  be  simplified 
and  rendered  clear,  I  shall  not  merely  say  for  you,  bub 
for  all  your  sex,  who  are  not  resolved  to  be  wilfullyl 
blind. 

.  To  say  that  man  is  a  free  agent,  say  the  priests,  is  tq 
detract  from  the  power  of  the  Supreme  fieing,  to  pre^ 
tend  that  God  is  not  the  master  of  his  will ;  to  encoa« 
rage  a  weak  creature  to  revolt  against  his  creator,  to 
derange  his  plans,  to  disturb  the  order  in  which  hed^ 
lights,  to  render  bis  works  useless,  and  thereby  excite 
in  him  passions,  and  wrath,  like  what  we  see  among 
ourselves.     Thus,  at  first  sight,  you   discover  from 
this  principle,   a  crowd  of  absurdities.      If  God   is 
the  friend  of  order,  all  who  are  his  creatures  ought  u€^ 
cessarily  to  be  inspired  to  maintain  order ;  without  this, 
the  divine  will  ceases  to  have  its  effect.   If  God  has  hia 
own  plans,  they  ought  always,  and  of  necessity,  to  be 
executed ;  if  man  has  the  power  to  harrass  the  divine 
mind,  and  to  fill  it  with  anger,   man  is  the  master  of 
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God's  Kaji^itiesB,  attd  tbe  fsBgae  hefaas  inade'with  S»* 

tan  is  strong  enough  to  dissipate  the  projects. of  the 
divinity.  In  a  word,  if  man  is  free  to  commit  sin, 
God  is  no  longer  omitipotent. . 

They  reply  to  us,  that  God,  without  oompixnnisiiig 
his  omnipot^ice,  might  give  man  freedom  of  action — 
that  this  freedom,  or  liberty,- is  a  benefit  by  which  God 
intends  to  give  him  the  ability  of  meritiDg  his'good^ 
ness  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  liberty  4k>es  not  yield 
him  sufflci^t  ability  to  merit  his  hatred,  by  offending 
and   encouraging   others    to  oommit  crimes :  -  ftom 
whence  I  conclude,  that  this  liberty  is  not  onlya  b^ne« 
fit,  but  oonsistjent  with  the  divine  goodness.     This 
goodqess  would-  be  more  real^   if  men  had  alwitys  su£» 
ficient  r^olution   to  do   what  i  is  pleaaing^  to  God, 
conformable  to  ond^,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness 
of  their  fellow-creatures.    If  meny  in  virtue  of  thear 
liberty,  do  thingq  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  God 
who  is  supposed  to  have  the  prescience  of  foreseeing 
stil,  ought  to  have  taken  measures  to  prevent  men  horn 
abusing  their  liberty ;  if  he  foresaw  they  woold  din,  h^ 
ought  to. have  given  them  the  meanrof  avoiding  it;  if 
hfe  could  not  prevent  them  from  doing  ill,  he  has  eon* 
sented  to  the  ill  they  have  done  ;  if  he  has  consented, 
be  should  not  be  offended ;  if  he  is  ofl^ded,  or  if 
he  punish  them  for  the  evil  they  have  d<xie  with  his 
piermission,  he  is  unjust  and  cruel ;  if  he  suffer  them 
to  rush  on  to  their  destruction,  he  is  bound  afterwards 
to  take  them  to  himself,  and  he  cannot  with  reason 
find  lault  with  them  for  the  abuse  of  their  liberty,  in 
being  deceived   or  seduced,    by  the  objects  which 
he  himself  had  placed  in  their  way  to  seduce  them, 
to  tempt  them,  and  to  determine  their  wills  to  do 
evil. 

What  would  you  say  of  a  father  who  should  give 
to  his  children,  in  the  infancy  of  age,  and  when  they 
were  without  experience,  the  liberty  of  satisfying  their 
disordered  appetites,  till  they  should  convince  tiiemselves 
of  their  evil  tendency  ?     Would  not  such  a  parent  be  in 
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ttie  iwbt^  to  feel  uneasy  at  tiie  abuse  whidh  tbey 
shoiiM  niake  of  their  liberty  which  he  had  giveti  them  ? 
Woajd'it  not  be  accounted  malice  in  this  parent,  ivha 
shouM  ha?e  foreseen  what  was  to  happen,  not  to  bava 
furmshcd  his  children  with  the  capacity  of  directing 
liieir  own  conduct,  so  a»  to  avoid  the  evils  they  might 
be  assailed  with  ?  Would  it  not  shew  in  him  the  height 
of  modnessr  were  he  Iw)  pu»i$h  them  for  the  evil  which 
he  had  done,  and  the  chagrin  which  they  occasioned 
bim' ;  would  it  not  be  to  Imnseif  that  we  should  ascribe 
Ae  soitishness  and  wickedness  of  bis  children  ? 

You  see,  then,  the  points  of  view  under  which  this 
system  of  man's  free-will  shews  us  the  Deity.  This 
free-will>  becomes  a  present  the  most  dangerous,  since 
it  pots  man  m  the  condition  of  doing  evil  that  is  truly 
lirightftii.  We  may  thence  conclude,  that  tliis  system, 
far  from  justifying  God,  makes  him  culpable  of  ma-* 
liee,  imprudence,  and  injustice.  But  this  is  to  over** 
tarn  all  our  ideas  of  a  being  perfectly,  nay,  infinitely 
wise  and  good,  consenting  to  punish  his  creatures  foi» 
aitis  whid^  be  gave  tbera  the  power  of  committing,  or^ 
which  is  the  same,  suffering  the  Devil  to  inspire  them 
with  evil.  Alt  the  subtilties  of  theology  tend  really 
lo  destroy  the  notions  which  are  given  us  from  the 
book  of  nature,  of  its  Author.  This  theology  is  evi- 
dently the  mythology  of  the  heathens.  However, 
our  doctors  have  fancied  they  have  found  means  to 
support  their  ruinous  suppositions.  You  have  more 
than  once  heard  of  predestination  and  grace — ^terrible 
words  !  which  create  among  us  disputes,  at  which 
reason  would  be  compelled  to  blush,  if  the  Christians 
had  not  come  to  the  resolution  to  renounce  their  intel- 
lects, and  which  have  not  less  fatal  consequences  to 
society.  But  do  not  you  be  surprised ;  these  false 
and  obscure  principles  have  even  among  the  theolo- 

S'ans  produced  dissensions  :  and  their  quarrels  would 
t  indifferent,  if  they  did  not  attach  more  importance 
to  them  than  they  really  deserve. 

But  to  proceed.    The  system  of  predestination  sup- 
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poses;  that  God,  in  his  eternal  secrets,  has  resolved  thsll 
some  men  should  be  elected,  and,  being  thus  his  la- 
vpurites,  receive  special  grace.     By  this  grace  they  are 
supposed  to  be  made  agreeable  to  God,  and  meet  foF 
eternal  happiness.     But  then  an   infinite  number  of 
others  are  destined  to  perdition,  and  receive  not  the 
grace  necessary  to  eternal  salvation.     These  contra- 
dictory and  opposite  propositions  make  it  pretty  evi- 
dent that  the  system  is  absurd.     It  makes  God,  a  be- 
ing infinitely  perfect  and  good,  a  partial  tyrant,  who 
has  created  a  vast  number  of  human  beings  to  be  the 
sport  of  his  caprice,  and  the  victims  of  his  vengeance. 
It  supposes  that  God  vi^ill  punish  his  creatures  for  not 
having  received  that  grace  which  l)e  did  not  deign  to 
give  them ;  it  presents  this  God  to  us  under  traits  so 
revolting,  that  the  theologians  are  forced  to  avow  that 
the  whole  is  a  profound  mystery,  into  which  the  human 
mind  cannot  penetrate.     But  if  man  is  not  made  to 
lift  his  inquisitive  eye  on  this  frightful  mystery,  that  is 
to  say,  on   this  astonishing    absurdity,    which    our 
teachers  have  idly  endeavoured  to  square  to  their  views 
of  Deity ;  or  to  reconcile  the  atrocious  injustice  of 
their  God  with  his  infinite  goodness,  by  what  right  do 
they  wish  us  to  adore  this  mystery  which  they  would 
compel  us  to  believe,  and  to  subscribe  to  an  opinion 
that  saps  the  divine  goodness  to  its  very  foundation? 
How  do  they  reason  upon  a  dogma,  and  quarrel  with 
acrimony,  about  a  system  of  which  even  themselves 
can  comprehend  nothing  ? 

The  more  you  examine  this  religion,  the  more  you 
will  have  occasion  to  be  convinced,  that  the  things 
which  its  teachers  call  mysteries,  are  clusters  of  diffi- 
culties which  embarrass  themselves;  that  when  they 
cannot  steer  clear  of  the  dilemma  into  which  their  ab- 
surdities plunge  them,  their  false  principles  are  resort- 
ed to  ;  but  these  leave  them  where  they  found  them. 
This  phrase,  mystery^  is  not  suited  to  our  comprehen- 
sion ;  even  these  grave  teachers  themselves  do  not  un- 
derstand the  things  they  talk  of  without  ceasing ;  they 
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invent  erroneous  words  to  explain  matters  more  so, 
mid  they  give  the  name  of  mysteries  to  things  they 
understand  as  little  as  we  do. 

All  the  religions  in  the  world  are  founded  on  pre- 
destination ;  all  the  revelations  among  mankind,  as 
you  have  been  already  told,  suppose  this  odious  dogma 
which  makes  Providence  an  unjust  master,  who  shews 
a  blind  predelifction  for  some  of  his  children,  to  the 
prejudice  of  others.  They  make  God  a  tyrant,  who 
punishes  the  faults  of  men  whomhehas  not  created  fault- 
less, and  pardons  thbse  whom  lie  has  allowed  to  go 
astray.  This  dogma,  which  has  served  as  the  basis 
of  Paganism,  is  atso  the  grand  pivot  of  the  Christiaa 
religion  ;  the  Lord  of  which  doth  not  exercise  less  ha- 
tred to  his  worshippers,  than  the  divinities  of  the 
wickedest  idolaters.  With  such  notions,  is  it  not  as- 
tonishing that  this  God  should  appear  to  those  who 
iheditate  on  his  attributes,  an  object  sufficiently  terri- 
ble to  agitate  the  imagination,  and  to  lead  some  to  in- 
dulge in  dangeTous  follies  ? 

The  dogma  of  another  life  serves  also  to  exculpate 
the  Deity  from  these  apparent  injustices  or  aberrations^ 
with  'which  he  might  naturally  be  accused.  It  is  pre- 
tended, that  it  has  pleased  him  to  distinguish  his 
friends  on  earth,  seeing  he  has  amply  provided  for  their 
futjjre  happiness  in  an  abode  prepared  for  their  souls. 
But  as  I  believe  I  have  already  hinted,  these  proofs 
that  God  makes  some  good,  and  leaves  others  wicked, 
either  evince  injustice  on  his  part,  at  least  temporary, 
or  they  contradict  his  Omnipotence.  If  God  can  do 
all  things,  if  he  is  privy  to  all  the  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions of  m^n,  what  need  has  he  of  any  proofs  ?  If 
he  has  resolved  to  give  them  grace  necessary  to  save 
them,  has  he  not  assured  them  they  will  not  perish  ? 
If  he  is  unjust  and  cruel,  this  God  is  not  immutable, 
and  belies  his  character ;  at  least,  for  a  time  he  de- 
rogates from  the  perfections  which  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  him.  What  would  you  think  of  a  king,  who, 
during  a  particular  time,  would  discover  to  his  favour- 
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ites  trajts.thc  most  iVightfnl,  in  order  that  they  might 
ihcur  his  4isg;face,  and  who  should  afterwards  insist 
oh  thefr  betieving  him  a  very  good  and  amiable  mao, 
to  obtain  his  favour  again  ?  Would  not  such  a  prince 
be  pronounced  wicked,  fanciful,  and  tyrannical  ?  Ne- 
vertheless, this  supposed  prince  might  be  pardoned  by 
some,  if  for  his  own  interest,  and  the  better  to  assure 
himself  of  the  attachment  of  his  friends,  he  might  give 
them  some  smiles  of  his  favour.  It  is  not  so  with 
God,  who  knows  all,  who  can  do  all,  who  has  nothing 
to  feair  from  the  dispositions  of  his  creatures.  From 
ail  these  reasonings,  we  may  see  that  the  Deity,  whom 
the  priests  have  conjured  up,  plays  a  great  game,  very 
ridiculous,  very  unjust,  on  the  supposition  that  he 
fries  his  servants,  and  that  he  allows  them  to  suffer  in 
this  world,  to  prepare  them  for  another.  The  theolo- 
gians have  not  failed  to  discover  motives  in  this  coo- 
duct  of  God,  which  they  can  as  readily  justify ;  but 
these  pretended  motives  are  borrowed  from  the  Omni- 
potence of  this  being,  by  his  absolute  power  over  his 
creatures,  to  whom  he  is  not  obliged  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  actions  ;  but  especially  in  this  theology, 
which  professes  to  justify  God,  do  we  not  see  it  make 
him  a  despot  and  tyrant  more  hateful  thin  any  of  his 
creatures  ? 

I  am,  &c. 


LETTER  V. 


Allow  me  now,  Madam,  to  proceed  with  you  to 
an  examination  of  the  dogma  of  a  future  life,  in  which 
it  is  supposed,  that  the  Deity,  after  having  suffered  men 
to  be  tempted  with  the  trials  and  difBculties  of  this  life ; 
in  fine,  to  assure  himself  whether  they  are  worthy  of 
his  love  or  hatred,  that  he  may  bestow  on  them  re- 
wards or  inflict  on  them  the  punishment  which  they 
deserve.     This  dogma,   which  is  one  of  the  capital 
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points  of  the  Christian  religion,  is  founded  on  n  gf^ 
many  hypotheses  or  suppositions,  which  we  )jave  la^ 
ready  glanced  at;  and  which  we  have  shewn  to  l>e  ab^- 
^urd  and  incompatible,  with  the  notions  .which  thp 
same  religion  gives  us  of  the  Deity.  lu  effect,  it  suflr 
poses  us  capable  of  offending  or  pleasing  the  Author 
of  Nature,  of  influencing  his  humour,  or  excitini 
his  passions;  afflicting,  tormenting,  .resisting,  ani 
thwarting  the  plans  of  Deity.  It^supposes^  more- 
over, the  free-will  of  man,  a  system  which  we  have 
seen  incottapatible  with  the  goodness,  justice,  and  om- 
hipotence  of  the  Deity.  It  supposes,  further,  thaj; 
God  has  occasion  of  proving  his  creatures,  and  making 
them,  if  I  may  so  speak,  pass  a  noviciate  to  know 
what  they  are  worth  when  he  shall  square  accounts 
with  them.  It  supposes  in  God,  who  has  created  men 
for  happiness  only,  the  inability  to  put,  by  one  grand 
eflfbrt,  all  men  in  the  road,  whence  they  may  infallibly 
arrive  at  permanent  felicity.  It  supposes  that  man  will 
survive  himself,  or  that  the  same  being  after  death, 
will  continue  to  think,  to  feel,  and  act  as  he  did  in 
this  life.  In  a  word,  it  supposes  the  immortality  of 
the  soul;  an  opinion  unknown  to  the  Jewish  law-^ 
giver,  who  is  totally  silent  on  this  topic  to  the  people 
to  whom  God  had  manifested  himself;  an  opinion 
which  even  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ  one  sect  at 
Jerusalem  admitted,  while  another  sect  rejected ;  an 
opinion  about  which  the  Messiah,  who  came  to  instruct 
them,  deigned  to  fix  the  ideas  of  those  who  might 
deceive  themselves,  in  this  respect ;  an  opinion  which 
appears  to  have  been  engendered  in  I^ypt,  or  in  In- 
dia, anterior  to  the  Jewish  religion,  but  which  was 
unknown  among  the  Hebrews,  till  they  took  occasion 
to  instruct  themselves  in  the  Pagan  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  doctrines  of  Plato. 

Whatever  might  be  the  origin  of  this  doctrine,  it 
was  eagerly  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who  judged  it 
very  convenient  to  their  system  of  religion,  all  the 
parts  of  which  are  founded  on  the  marvellous,  and* 
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which  made  it  a  crime  to  admit  any  truths  agreeaUe 
to  reason  and  common  sense.  Thus,  without  going 
back  to  the  inventors  of  this  inconceivable  dogma,  let 
us  examine  dispassionately  what  this  opinion  really  is; 
let  us  endeavour  to  penetrate  to  the  principles  on 
which  it  is  supported ;  let  us  adopt  it,  if  we  shall  find 
it  an  idea  conformable  to  reason  ;  let  us  reject  it,  if  it 
shall  appear  destitute  of  proof,^  and  at  variance  with 
common  sense,  even  though  it  had  been  received  as  an 
established  trudi  in  all  antiquity,  though  it  may  have 
been  adopted  by  many  millions  of  mankind. 

Those  who  maintain  the  opinion  of  the  soul's  im- 
mortality regard  it,  that  is,  the  soul,  as  a  being  distinct 
from  the  body,  as  a.  substance,  or  essence,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  the  corporeal  frame,  and  they  designate  it 
by  the  name  of  spirit.  If  we  .ask  them  what  a  spirit 
is,  they  tell  us  it  is  not  matter ;  and  if  we  ask  them 
what  they  understand  by  that  which  is  not  matter, 
which  is  the  only  thing  of  which  we  cannot  form  an 
idea,  they  tell  us  it  is  a  spirit.  In  general,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  men  the  most  savage,  as  well  as  the  most  sub- 
tle thinkers,  make  use  of  the  word  spirit  to  designate 
all  the  causes  of  which  they  cannot  form  clear  notions ; 
hence  the  word  spirit  hath  been  used  to  designate  a 
being  of  which  none  can  form  any  idea. 

Notwithstanding,  the  divines  pretend,  that  this  un- 
known being,  entirely  different  from,  the  body,  of  9 
substance  which  has  nothing  conformable  with  itseU\ 
18,  nevertheless,  capable  of  setting  the  body  in  motion; 
and  this,  doubtless,  is  a  mystery  very  inconceivable. 
We  have  noticed  the  alliance  between  this  spiritual 
substance  and  the  material  body,  whose  functions  it 
regulates*  As  the  divines  have  supposed  that  matter 
could  neither  think,  nor  will,  nor  perceive,  they  have 
believed  that  it  might  conceive  much  better  those 
operations  attributed  to  a  being  of  which  they  bad 
ideas  less  clear  than  they  can  form  of  matter.  Incon- 
sequence, they  have  imagined  many  gratuitous  sup- 
positions to  explain  ttie  union  of  the  soul  with  the 
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body.  In  fine,  in  l;ke  impossibility  of  overcoming  the 
insurmountable  barriefs  which  oppose  them,  the  priests 
bave  made  man  twofold,  by  supposing  that  be  containa 
soiqething  distinct  from  himself;  they  have  cut 
through  all  difficulties  by  saying  that  this  union  is  a 
great  mystery  which  man  cannot  understand;  and 
th^y  have  everlasting  recourse  to  the  omnipotence  of 
Qodi  to  his  supreme  will,  to  the  miracles  which  he  has 
always  wrought;  and  those  last  are  never-failing,  final 
resources,  which  the  thqologians  reserve  for  every  case 
wherein  they  can  find  no  other  mode  of  escaping 
gracefully  from  the  ailment  of  their  advei^aries. 

You  see,  then,  to  what  we  reduce  all  the  jargon  of 
the  metaphysicians,  all  the  profound  reveries  which  fcx 
so  maqy  ages  have  been  so  industriously  hawked  about 
ia  defence  of  the  soul  of  man ;  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance^^of  which  no  living  being  can  form  an  idea;  a 
spirit,  that  is  to  say,  a  being  totally  different  from  any 
thing  we  know.  All  the  theological  verbiage  ends 
here,  by  telling  us,  in  a  round  of  pompous  tertea^ 
£cK>leries  that  impose  on  the  ignorant-^-tbat  we  do  n/ok 
know  what  /essence  the  soul  is  of;  but  we  call  it  m 
spirit  because  pf  its  nature,  and  because  we  feel  om^ 
selves  agitated  by  son^e  unknown  agent ;  we  caraofc 
comprehend  the  mechaoism  of  the  soul ;  yet  can  we 
^^el  ourselves  moved,  as  it  were,  by  an  effect  of  the 
power  of  God,  whose  essence  is  far  removed  from  ours, 
mOfi  more  concealed  from  us  than  thQ  human  soul  it- 
self. By  the  aid  of  this  language,  from  which  you] 
cannot  possibly  kam  any  thing,  you  will  be  as  wise» 
Madam,  as  all  the  theologians  in  the  world ! 

If  you  would  desire  to  form  ideas  the  most  precise 
of  yourself,  banish  from  you  the  prejudices  of  a  vain 
theology,  which  only  consists  in  repeating  words  with- 
oiU  attaching  anv  new  ideas  to  them,  and  which  are  in- 
sufficient to  4jiBtmguish  the  soul  from  the  body,  which 
appear  only  capable  of  multiplying  beings  without 
reasodi,  of  rendering  more  incomprelieiisibfe,  and  more 
obscure,  notions  less  distinct  than  we  already  have  of 
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ourselves.  These  notions  should  be  at  least  the  inost 
simple,  and  the  most  exact,  if  we  consult  our  nature, 
experience,  and  reason.  They  prove  that  man  knows 
nothing  but  by  his  material  sensible  organs,  that  he 
sees  Only  by  his  eyes,  that  he  feels  by  his  touch,  that 
he  hears  by  his  ears ;  and  that  when  either  of  those  or- 
gans is  actually  deranged,  or  has  been  previously 
wanting  or  imperfect,  man  can  have  none  of  the  ideas 
that  organ  is  capable  of  furnishing  hitn  with,  neither 
thoughts,  memory,  reflection,  judgment,  desire,  or 
will.  Experience  shews  us,  that  corporeal  and  mate- 
rial beings,  are  alone  capable  of  being  moved  and  acted 
upon ;  and  that  without  those  organs  we  have  enume- 
rated, the  soul  thinks  not,  feels  not,  wills  not,  nor  is 
moved.  Every  thing  shews  us  that  the  soul  undergoes 
always  the  same  vicissitudes  as  the  body ;  if  grows  to 
maturity,  gains  strength,  becomes  weak,  and  puts  on 
old  age  like  the  body  ;  in  fine,  every  thing  we  can  un- 
derstand of  it,  goes  to  prove  that  it  perishes  with  the 
body ;  at  least,  we  want  proofs  to  convince  us,  how 
ibat  which  sees,  feels,  tastes,  smells,  and  hears,  by 
neans  of  the  organs  of  sight,  touch,  taste,  smell, 
and  bearing,  shall  exist  when  the  organs  that  commu- 
nicate these  sensations  to  it  are  levelled  with  the  dust. 
In  short,  the  soul  seems  to  exist  only  through  tbfe  bo- 
dily organs  ;  destroy  them  ;  kill  the  body  ;  the  soul 
will  be  incapable  of  feeling,  of  sensibility. 

Every  thing  we  hear  about  the  soul,  conspires  to 
prove  it  is  the  same  with  our  body,  connected  relatively 
to  some  one  or  other  of  its  faculties,  less  vi^bly  to 
our  understanding,  than  it  may  be  to  beings  of  a  su- 
perior nature.  Every  thing  serves  to  convince  usi  that 
without  the  body  the  soul  is  nothing,  and  that  ail  the 
operations  which  are  attributed  to  the  soul  caQnOt  be 
exercised  any  longer  when  the  body  ^is  destroyed. 
Our  body  is  a  machine,  which  so  long  9B  we' live,  is 
susceptible  of  producing  the  effects  which  have  been 
designated  under  diflerent  names,  one  from  another; 
sentiment  is  one  of  these  effects,  thought  is  anotliefi 
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reflection  a  third.  This  last  passes  sometimes  by  other 
names,  and  our  brain  appears  to  be  the  seat  of  all  our 
organs  :  it  is  that  which  is  the  most  susceptible.  This 
organic  machine,  once  destroyed  or  deranged^  is  no 
longer  capable  of  producing  the  same  effects,  or  of  ex- 
ercising the  same  functions.  It  is  with  our  body,  as 
it  is  with  a  watch  which  indicates  the  hours,  and 
\ybich  goes  not  if  the  spring  or  a  pinion  be  broken* 

Cease,  Eugenia,  cease  to  torment  yourself  about  the 
fate  which  shall  attend  you  when  death  will  have  sepa- 
rated you  from  all  that  is  dear  on  earth.  After  the 
dissolution  of  this  life,  the  soul  shall  cease  to  exist; 
those  devouring  flames  with  which  you  have  been 
threatened  by  the  priests,  will  have  no  effect  upon  the 
soul,  which  can  neither  be  susceptible  then  of  plea^- 
sures  or  pains,  of  agreeable  or  sorrowful  ideas,  of  lively 
or  dolelul  reflections. 

.  It  is  only  by  means  of  the  bodily  organs  that  we 
feel,  think,  and  are  merry  or  sad,  happy  or  miserable ; 
this  body  once  reduced  to  dust,  we  will  neither  have 
perceptions  nor  sensations,  and,  by  consequence,  nei- 
ther memory  nor  ideas ;  the  dispersed  particles  will  no 
longer  have  the  same  qualities  they  possessed  when 
united ;  nor  will  they  any  longer  conspire  to  produce, 
the  same  effects.  In  a  word,  the  body  being  destroy- 
ed, the  soul,  which  is  merely  a  result  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  body  in  action,  will  cease  to  be  what  it  is ;  it  will 
be  reduced  to  nothing  with  the  life's  breath. 

Our  teachers  pretend  to  understand  the  soul  well, 
tliey  profess  to  be  able  to  distinguish  it  from  the  body; 
in  short,  (hey  can  do  nothing  without  it ;  and  therefore 
to  keep  up  the  farce,  they  have  been  compelled  to  ad- 
mit the  ridiculous  dogma  of  the  Persians,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  resurrection.  This  system  supposes, 
that  the  particles  of  the  body  which  have  been  scatter- 
ed at  death,  will  be  collected  at  the  last  day  to  be  re- 
placed in  their  primitive  condition.  But  that  this 
strange  phenomenon  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  particles  of  our  destroyed  bodies,  of  which 
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some  h^vei  been  converted  into  earth,  others  have  pas^ 
ed  into  plants,  others  into  animals,  some  of  one  spe- 
cies, others  of  another,  even  of  our  own ;  it  is  requi- 
site, I  say,  that  these  particles,  of  which  some  have 
been  mixed  with  the  waters  of  the  deep,  others  have 
been  carried  on  the  wings  of  the  wind  ;  it  is  requisite 
that  these  particles,  some  of  Which  have  belonged  at 
one  time  to  one  person,  at  another  to  another ;  partir- 
cles  which  have  nourished  the  grass  of  a  church-yard, 
on  which  a  sheep,  or  an  ox,  or  a  goose  has  fed,  and  oa 
which  sheep,  or  ox,  or  goose,  the  pampered  priest  has 
afterwards  fed,  till  he  again  became  food  for  his  suc- 
cessor, and  so  on  ;  it  is  necessary  that  these  particles, 
so  evanescent  in  name,  so  common  to  so  many  dif- 
ferent individuals,  of  so  many  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, ot  even  of  vegetables,  should  be  reunited  to  re- 
produce the  individual  to  whom  they  formerly  be- 
longed. If  you  cannot  get  over  this  impossibility,  the 
theologians  will  explain  it  to  you  by  saying,  very 
briefly,  "  Ah !  it  is  a  profound  mystery,  which  we 
cannot  comprehend/'  They^Will  inform  you,  that  the 
resurrection  is  a  miracle,  a  supernatural  effect,  which 
is  to  result  from  the  divine  power.  It  is  thus  they 
overcome  all  the  difficulties  which  the  good  sense  of  a 
few  opposes  to  their  rhapsodies. 

If,  perchance,  Madam,  you  do  not  wish  to  remain 
content  with  these  sublime  reasons,*  against  which 
your  good  sense  will  naturally  revolt^  the  parsons,  who 
have  left  no  stone  unturned  mat  they  might  seduce  the 
imagination  of  mankind  by  vague  pictures  of  the  in- 
effable pleasures  to  be  enjoyed  in  Paradise  by  the 
bodies  and  souls  of  those  who  have  been  predestinated, 
will  warn  you  against  reftising  to  credit  on  their  word, 
without  examination,  what  they  proclaim,  as  if  they 
had  jounieyed  into  the  other  world,  and  returned 
fraught  with  its  secrets;  nay,  they  will  bid  you,  at 
your  peril,  refuse  to  disbelieve  the  jargon  of  nonsense 
which  they  thunder  forth,  and  which  they  say,  if  you 
do  not  believe,  God  will  heap  on  you  his  eternal  in- 
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digiiaitionf  Thus  they  alarm  your  imagination  by 
horrifying  pictures  of  the  eternal  cruelties  of  God,  and 
torments  of  man  ;  as  if  a  beneficent  Being  had  pre- 
pared a  host  of  creatures  to  suffer  so  much  and  so  long 
f6r  his  mirth  or  maddess. 

But  if  you  consider  the  thing  coolly,  you  will  per- 
<*ive  the  ftitility  of  their  flattering  promises,  and  of 
their  puny  threatenings,  which  are  uttered  merely  to 
catch  the  unwary.  You  may  easily  discover,  that  if  it 
cotrld  be  true,  that  man  shall  survive  himself,  God,  in. 
recompensing  him,  would  only  recompense  himself 
fbr  the  grace  which  he  had  granted;  and  when  he 
punished  him,  he  punishes  him  for  not  receiving  the 
grace  which  he  hadnardenedbiih  against  receiving.  This 
line  of  conduct,  so  cruel  and  barbarous,  appears  equally 
unworthy  of  a  wise  God  sis  it  is  of  a  being  perfectly 
good; 

'  Ifyourmind,  prodf  against  the  terrors  with  which 
die  Cfhristran  religion  peri^trates  its  sectaries,  is  capa- 
ble of  conterti plating  tjiese  frightful  circumstances, 
which' it  isimagined  wiir^ccompany  the  punishments 
which  God'  has  destin^^  for  the  victims  of  his  ven- 
geance, yoti  will  find  that  they  are  impossible  and  to- 
tally incompatible  with  alt  the  ideas  which  we  can 
form  of  the  Divinity.  In  a  word,  vou  will  perceive,, 
that  the  chastisements  of  another  li^  are  but  a  crowd 
of  chimeras,  invented  to  disturb  human  reason,  to  sub- 
jugate it  beneath  the  feet  of  imposture,  to  annihilate 
fbr  ever  the  repose  of  slaves,  whom  the  priesthood* 
would  enthral  and  retain  under  its  yoke. 

In  short,  Eugenia,  the  priests  would  make  you  be- 
lieve* that  these  torments  will  be  horrible,  a  thing 
which  accords  not  with  our  ideas  of  God^s  goodness ; 
they  tell 'you  they  will  be  eternal,  a  thing  which  ac- 
cords not  with  our  ideas  of  the  justice  of  God,  who, 
on^  would  very  naturally  suppose,  will  proportion 
cThastisements  to  faults,  and  who,  by  consequence,  will 
not  punish  without  end,  the  beings  whose  actions  are 
bounded  by  time*.    They  tell  us,  that  the  offences 
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against  God  are  infinite,  and,  by  consequence,  thi^  the 
Divinity,  without  doing  violence  to  his  justice,  may 
avenge  himself  as  God,  that  is  to  say,  avenge  biaiself 
to  infinity.     In  this  case,  I  shall  say,  that  this  God  is 
not  good ;  that  he   is  vindictive,  a  character  which 
always  announces  fear  and  weakness.     In  fine,  I  shall 
day,  that  among  the  imperfect  beings  who  compose  the 
human  Species,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  one  who, 
without  some  advantage  to  himself,  without  personal 
fear,  in  a  word,  without  folly,  would  consent  to  punish 
everlastingly,  the  wretch  who  might  have  the  misfor 
tune  to  offend  him,  but  who  no  longer  had  either  the 
ability  or  the  inclination  to  commit  another  offence* 
Caligula  found,  at  least,  some  little  amusement  to  for- 
sake for  a  time  the  cares  of  government,  and  enjoy  the 
spectacle  of  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  those 
unfortunate  men  whom  he  had  an  interest  in  destroy- 
ing. .  But  what  advantage  can  it  be  to  God  to  heap  on 
the  damned  everlasting  tonnents?    Will  this  amuse 
him  ?    Will  their  frightful  punishments  correct  their 
faults  ?    Can  these  examples  of  the  divine  severity  be 
of  any  service  to  those  on  earth,  who  witness  not  their 
iViends  in  hell }    Will  it  not  be  the  most  astonishing  of 
all  the  miracles  of  Deity,  to  make  the  bodies  of  the 
damned  invulnerable — to  resist,  through  the  ceaseless 
ages  of  eternity,  the  frightful  torments  destined  for 
them  ? 

'  You  see  then,  Madam,  that  the  ideas  which  the 
priests  give  us  of  hell,  make  of  God  a  being  infinitely 
itiore  insensible,  more  wicked  and  cruel  than  the  roost 
barbarous  of  men.  They  add  to  all  this,  that  it  will 
be  the  Devil  and  the  apostate  angels,  that  is  to  say,  the 
enemies  of  God,  whom  he  will  employ  as  the  ministers 
of  his  implacable  vengeance.  These  wicked  spirits, 
then,  will  execute  the  commands  which  this  seveiB 
judge  will  pronounce  against  men  at  the  last  judgment. 
For  you  must  know,  Madam,  that  a  God,  who  knows 
all,  will  at  some  future  time  take  an  account  of  what 
he  already  knows.     So  then,  not  content  with  judging 
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men  at  death,  he  will  assemble  the  whole  human  race 
ivith  great  pomp  at  the  last  or  general  judgment,  in 
ivhich  he  will  confirm  his  sentence  in  the  view  of  the 
whole  human  race,  assembled  to  receive  their  doom. 
Thus,  on  the  ivreck  of  the  world*  will  he  pronounce  a  de- 
finitive judgment,  from  which  there  will  be  too  appeal. 

But  in  attending  this  memorable  judgment,  what 
will  become  of  the  souls  of  men,  separated  from  their 
bodies,  which  have  not  yet  been  resuscitated?  The 
souls  of  the  just  will  go  directly  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  Paradise ;  but  what  is  to  become  of  the  immense 
crowd  of  souls  imbued  with  faults  or  crimes,  and  on 
whom  the  infallible  parsons,  who  are  so  well  instructed 
in  what  is  passing  in  another  world,  cannot  speak  with 
certainty  as  to  their  fate  ?  According  to  some  of  these 
wise-acres,  God  will  place  the  SQuls  of  such  as  are  not 
wholly  displeasing  to  him,  in  a  place  of  punishment^ 
where  by  rigorous  torments  they  shall  have  the  merit 
of  expiating  the  faults  with  which  they  may  stand 
chargeable  at  death.  According  to  this  fine  system, 
80  profitable  to  our  spiritual  guides,  God  has  found  it 
the  most  simple  method  to  build  a  fiery  furnace  for  the 
special  purpose  of  tormenting  a  certain  proportion  of 
'souls  who  have  not  been  sufficiently  purified  at  death  to 
enter  Paradise,  but  who,  afler  leaving  them  some  years 
united  with  the  body,  and  giving  them  time  necessary  to 
arrive  at  that  amendment  of  life,  by  which  they  may 
become  partakers  of  the  supreme  felicity  of  Heaven,  or- 
dains that  they  shall  expiate  theiroffences  in  torment.  It 
is  on  this  ridiculous  notion  that  our  priests  havebottomed 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory^  which  every  good  Catholic 
18  obliged  to  believe  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  who 
reserve  to  tliemselves,  as  is  very  reasonable,  the  power 
of  compelling  by  their  prayers  a  just  and  immutable 
God  to  relax  in  his  sternness,  and  liberate  the  captive 
Bouls,  which  he  had  only  condemned  to  undergo  this 
porgation,  in  order  that  they  might  be  made  meet  for 
the  joys  of  Paradise* 

fyitb  respect  to  the  Protestants  who  are,  as  every  one 
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knows,  hectics  and  Jmpipus,  you  will  observe  that 
they  pretend  not  to  those  lucrative  views  of  the  Roraaii 
doctors.  On  the  contrary,  they  think  that,  at  the  io^ 
stant  of  death,  every  man  is  irrevocably  judged  ;  that 
he  goes  directly  to  glory,  or  into  a  place  of  punisihinent, 
to  suffer  the  award  pf  evil  by  the  enduring  of  punish^ 
ments  for  which  God  bad  eternally  prepared  both  the 
sufferer  and  his  torments !  £lven  before  there-unioa 
of  soul  and  body,  at  the  final  judgment,  they  fancj 
that  the  soul  of  the  wicked,  (which  on  thepcinc^ple  o^ 
all  souls  being  spirits  must  be  the  same  in  essence  a^ 
the  soul  of  the  elect,)  will,  though  deprived  of  those 
oi^ns  by  which  it  felt  and  thought  and  apted,  be 
capable  of  undergoing  the  agency  or  action  pf  a  .fire  I 
It  is  true  that  some  Protestant  theologians  ^ell  us,  that 
^he  fire  of  hell  is  a  spiritual  fire,  and  by  consequepce 
very  diffe^e;nt  from  .Ibe  material  fire  voD;iited  out  oi 
Vesuvius,  and  JEXm,  and  Heda.  Nor  ought  we  to 
doubt  that  these  informed  doctors  of  the  Protestant 
laith  .kpo>v  very  well  what, they  say,  and  tliat  they  have 
as  precise  and  clear  ideas  of  a  spiritu^  fire  as  they 
have  of  the  ineffable  jovs  of  paradise,  which  may  b)^ 
gs  spiritual  as  the  punjsbment  of  the  damned  is^  l)eU« 

Such  ^e,  Madai^  in  a  few  words  the  absurdities^ 
pot  less  revolting  than  ridiculous,  w^ich  the  dogmas 
of  a  future  life  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  «ouJ 
have  engendered  In  the  minds  of  m^n.  Such  are  the 
phjantoms  which  have  been  invented  and  propagated, 
tQ  seduce  and  alarm  mortals,  to  excite  their  hopes  and 
their  fears  ;  such  the  illusions  that  so  powerfMlly  oper 
i:ate  on  weak  and  feeling  beings.  But  lest  these  gloomy . 
ideas  should  have  too  jooiuch  influence  in  depressing  the 
jim^gination,  and  banishing  from  it  the  ^greea^e 
thou^ts  which  the  variegated  scenes  of  life  so  natur 
^JUy  and  so  frequently  furnish  us  ^itb,  the  priests  have 
l^lways  insisted  more  forcibly  on  what  men  have  to 
iJear  on  the  part  6f  a  terrible  God,  than  oa  what  tim 
have  to  hope  froiti  the  mercy  of  a  fora^iving  Dei^,  mk 
pf  j^oodoies^.    Pljjaices  the  most  wicked  ave  infinilely 
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moie  iwpeqted  than  those  who  are  famed  for  iudul- 
|g«oce  and  bumaDity.  The  priests  have  had  the  art  to 
thfO)v  us  into  uncertaipty  aod  mistrust  by  the  two^* 
Ibid  character  whioh  they  have  given  the  divinity.  If 
they  promise  us  salvation,  they  tell  ^us  that  we  .must 
ivork  it  out  for  ourselves,  ^^  with  fe^r  aud  trembling/' 
It  is  Aus  that  they  have  contrived  to  ins[»re  the  minds 
of  the  most  honest  men  with  dismay  and  doubt,  rer 
peating  without  ceasing,  that  time  pnly  must  disclose 
who  are  woiithy  of  the  divine  love,  or  who  are  to  he 
the  objects  of  the  divine  .wrath.  Terror  has  been,  an4 
$dwftys  .will  be  the  most  certain  m^ns  of  corrupting 
and  enslaving  the  mind  of  man. 

Xhey  will  tell  us^  doubtless,  that  the  terrors  which 
teligicMQ  inspires,  are  salutary  terrors ;  that  the  dogma 
of  another  life  is  a  bridle  sufficiently  powerful  to  pre* 
vent  the  commission  of  crimes,  find  restrain  men  .with? 
in  the  path  of  diity.  To  undeceive  one'p  self  of  thi§ 
naxim,  so  ofdn  thundered  in  our  ears,  and  so  general- 
ly adopted  on  the  authority  of  the  priests,  we  have 
€4dy  ito  open  our  eyes.  Nevertheless,  we  see  some 
Chfi^tifois  thoroughly  persuaded  of  another  life,;  vehct, 
notwithstanding,  conduct  themselves  s^s  ii\they  had  no* 
thing  to  fear  on  the  part  of  a  God  of  vengeance,  nor  any 
thiag  to  hope  from  a  God  of  mercy.  Wt^n  any  of 
these  are  engaged  in  some  gr^t  project,  at  all  times 
that  they  are  tempted  by  some  strong  passion,  or  by 
9ome  bad  habit,  they  shut  their  eyes  on  another  life, 
they  see  not  the  enraged  judge,  they  suffer  themselves 
to  sin,  and  when  it  is  committed,  they  comfort  them- 
selves by  saying,  that  God  is  good.  Besides,  they 
console  themselves  by  the  same  contradictory  religion  * 
vrhich  shews  them  also  this  saaa,e  Go<|,  whom  it  repre- 
sents so  susceptible  of  wrath,  as  full  of  mercy,  bestow- 
ing his  grace  on  all  itbose  who  are  sen&ibk  of  their 
evils  and  repent.  Ip  a  word,  I  see  none  whom  the 
fears  of  h^l  will  restrain,  when  passion. or  interest  so- 
licit obedience.  The  very  priests,  who  make  so  many 
csSbrts  to  convince  us  of  their  dqgmas,  too  oi^nevincs 
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more  wickedness  of  conduct  than  we  find  in  those 
iirho  have  never  heard  one  word  about  another  life* 
Those  who  from  infency  have  been  taught  these  tarri- 
iying,  lessons  are  neither  less  debauched,  nor  less  proud, 
nor  less  passionate,  nor  less  unjust,  nor  less  avaricrous 
than   others,  who  have  lived  and  died   ignorant  of 
Christian  purgatoiy  slnd  Paradise.     Id  fine,  the  dogoia 
of  another  life  has  little  or  no  influence  on  them ;  it 
annihilates  none  of  their  passions ;  it  is  a  bridle  merely 
with  some  few  timid  souls,  who,  without  its  know- 
ledge, would  never  have  the  hardihood  to  be  guilty  of 
any  great  excesses.     This  dogma  is  very  fit  to  disturb 
the  quiet  of  some  honest,  timorous  persons,  and  the 
credulous,  whose  imagination  it  inflames,  without  e^f&r 
staying  the  hand  of  great  rogues,  without  imposing  od 
them  more  than  the  decency  of  civilization^  and  a  spe- 
cious morality  of  life,  restrained  chiefly  by  the  coercion 
of  public  laws.  • 

In  short,  to  sum  all  up  in  one  thought,  I  behold  a 
religion  gloomy  and  formidable  to  make  impressions 
very  lively,  very  deep,  and  very  dangerous  on  a  mind 
such  as  yoiirs,  although  it  makes  but  very  momentary 
impressions  on  the  mind  of  such  as  are  hardened  in 
crime,  or  whose  dissipation  destroys  constantly  the^ 
efiects  of  its  threats.  More  lively  affected  than  others 
by  your  principles,  you  have  been  but  too  often  and 
too  seriously  occupied  for  your  happiness,  by  gloomy 
and  harassing  objects,*  which  have  powerfully  affected 
your  sensible  imagination,  though  the  same  phantmns 
that  have  pursued  you  have  been  altogether  banished 
from  the  mind  of  those  who  have  had  neither  your 
virtues,  your  understanding,  nor  your  sensibility* 

According  to  his  principles,  a  Christian  must  always 
live  in  fear ;  he  can  never  know  with  certainty  whe- 
ther he  pleases  or  displeases  God ;  the  least  movement 
of  pride,  or  of  covetousness,  the  least  desire  will  suf* 
flee  to  merit  the  divine  anger,  and  lose,  in  one  rao> 
ment,  the  fruits  of  years  of  devotion.  It  is  not  sur* 
prising,  that  with  these  frightful  principles  before  tbemt 
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many  Christians  should  endeavour  to  find  in  solitude,, 
employment  for  their  lugubrious,  reflections,  where. 
they  may  avoid  the  occasions  that  solicit  them  to  do 
wrong,  and  embrace  such  means  as  are  most  likely,  ac- 
cording, to  their  notions  of  the  likelihood  of  the  thing, 
to  expiate  the  faults  which  they  fancy  might  incur  the 
eternal  vengeance  of  God. 

.  Thus  the  dark  notions  of  a  future  life,  leave  those 
only  in  peace  who  think  notoriously  upon  it ;  they  are 
very  disconsolate  to  all  those  whose  temperament  de- 
termines them  to  contemplate  it.    They  are  but  the 
atrocious  ideas,  however,  which  the  priests  study  to 
give  us  of  the  Deity,  and  by  which  they  have  com- 
pelled so  many  worthy  people  to  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  incredulity.     If  some  libertines,  incapable 
of  reasoning,   abjure  a  religion  troublesome  to  their 
passions,  or  which  abridges  their  pleasures,  there  are 
very  many  who  have  maturely  examined  it,  that  hav^ 
been  disgusted  with  it,  because  they  could  not  con- 
sent to  live  in  the  fears  it  engendered,  nor  to  nourish 
the  despair  it  created.     They  have  then  abjured  this 
religion,  fit  only  to  fill  the  soul  with  inquietudes,  that 
they  might  find  in  the  bosom  of  reason  the  repose 
which  it  ensures  to  good  sense. 

Times  of  the  greatest  crimes  are  always  times  of 
the  greatest  ignorance.  It  is  in  these  times,  or  usually 
so,  that  the  greatest  noise,  is  made  about  religion. 
Men  then  follow  mechanically,  and  without  examina- 
tion, the  tenets  which  their  priests  impose  on  them, 
without  ever  diving  to  the  bottom  of  their  doctrines. 
In  proportion  as  mankind  become  enlightened,  great 
crimes  become  more  rare,  the  manners  of  men  are 
more  polished,  the  sciences  are  cultivated,  and  the 
religion  which  they  have  coolly  and  carefully  exa- 
mined, loses  sensibly  its  credit.  It  is  thus  that  we 
now  see  so  many  incredulous  people  in  the  bosom  of 
society  become  more  agreeable  and  complacent  now 
than  formerly,  when  they  were  governed  by  the  ca- 
price of  a  priest  who  crammed  them  with  difficulties. 
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wiiicli  himself  fbr  a  small  sum  could  go  throosfa  intb 
God',  and  thus  secure  for  the  credulous  the  nope  of 
Heaven.  The  deeper  the  purse  of  the  votary,  the 
surer  was  Heaven  to  him  at'  death ;  the  more  the 
priest  felt  of  the  gold,  the  more  apparent  was  Paradise 
to  the  giver  of  the  "  filthy  lucre/^ 

Religion  is  consoling  only  to  those  who  have  no  em- 
barrassment about  it ;  the  incjefinite  and  vague  recom- 
penc^  which  it  promises,  without  giving  ideas  of  it, 
ifi  made  to  deceive  those  who  make  no  reflections  on 
the  impatfent,  variable,  false,  and  cruel  character  which 
this  religion  gives  of  its  God.     But  how  can  it  make 
ahy  promises  on  the  part  of  a  God  whom  it  represents 
aJs  a  tempter;  a  seducer,  who  appears,  moreover,  to  take 
pleasure  in  laying  the  most  dangerous  snares  for  his 
weak  creatures  ?    How  can  it  reckon  on  the  favours  of 
a  God  full  of  caprice,  whom  it  alternately  informs  us 
is  replete  with  tenderness  or  with  hatred  ?    By  what 
right'  does  it  hold  out  to  us  the  rewards  of  a  despotic 
and  tyrannical  God,  who  does  or  does  not  choose  men 
for  happiness,  and  who  consults  only  his  own  fantasy 
to*  destine  some  of  his  creatures  to  bliss  and  others  to 
perdition  ?  Nothing,  doubtless,  but  the  blindest  enthu^ 
siasm  could  induce  mortals  to  place  confidence  in  such* 
a  God  as  the  priests  have  feigned ;  it  is  to  folly  alone  . 
we  must  attribute  the  love  some  well-meaning  peofde 
profess  to  the  God  of  the  parsons ;  it  is  matchless  ex- 
travagance alone  that  could  prevail  on  men  to  reckon 
on  the  unknown  rewards  which  are  promised  them  by 
this  religion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  assures  us,  that 
God  is-  the  author  of  grace,  but  that  we  have  no  right 
to  expect  any  thing  from  him. 

In  a  wordt  Madam,  the  notions  of  another  life,  far 
from  consoling,  are  fit  only  to  embitter  all  the  sweets 
of  the  present  life.  After  the  sad  and  gloomy  ideas 
which  Christianity,  always  at  variance  with  itself,  pre* 
sents  us  with  of  its  God,  it  then  affirms,  that  we  are 
much  more  likely  to  incur  his  terrible  chastisements, 
than  possessed  of  power  by  which  we  may  xr^^t  inet 
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will  give  grace  to  whomsoever  he  pleas09i  yet  it  remains 
with  themselves  whether  they  escape  damnation :  and 
a  life  the  most  spotless  cannpt  warrant  them  to  )>resume 
that  they  are  worthy  of  his  favour.  In  good  truth, 
would  not  total  annihilation  b^  preferable  to  such  beings 
rather  than  falling  into  the  bands  of  a  Deity  so  half- 
hearted ?  Would  not  every  man  of  sense  prefer  the 
jdea  of  complete  annihilation  to  that,  of  a  future  exisb- 
.epce,  in  ordei*  to  be  the  ^prt  of  the  etiemal  caprice  of 
a  Deity,  so  cruel  as  tq;d^ipn  find  tdrisaent,  without 
end,  the  unfortunate  beings  whom  he  cre^ti^d  sO  weak» 
that  he  might  punish  then^fp^*  fs^ults.  ipse^parable  froni 
their  nature  ?  If  God  is  good)  as  we  ard  assured,  nofei- 
withstanding  the  cruelties  of/  which  tbe.f^^ii^tts  suppose 
him  capable,  is  it  not  more  consonant;  to  all  oUr  ideas  of 
a  being  perfectly  good,  to  believe  that  h^did  not  cveale 
them  to  sport  with  them  in  a  state  ofi  etefnal  damna- 
tion, which  they  had  not  the  power  of  choosing,  or  6f 
.rejecting and  shunning  ?.  Has  not  the  God.  whom  the 
theologians  have, conjured  up»  treated  the  beasts  of  the 
field  more  ^vourably  than  he  has  treaty,  man,  since 
he  has  exempted  them  from  sin,  and.  by  consequence 
has  not  exposed  them  to  suffer  an  eternal  unfaap- 
piness? 

.  The  dogma  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  of  a 
future  life,  nresents  nothing  consoling  ip  the  Christiaa 
.relieion.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  calcul$ited  expressly 
to  fill  the  heart  of  the  Christian^  following  out  his  prin- 
.ciples,  with  bitterness  and  continual  alartn. .  I  appeal 
to  yourself.  Madam,  whether  these  subjUme  notions 
have  any  thing  consoling  in  them  ?  '  Whenever  this 
uncertain  idea  has  presented  itself  tp  your  mind,  has 
it  not  filled  you  with  a  cold  and  secret  horror  ? 

The  consciousness  of  a  life  so  virtuous  aqd  so  spot* 
less,  should  doubtless  be  capable  of  securing  you 
against  those  fears  which  the  priests  throw  around  your 
sex.  Doubtless  it  does  so,  else  are  you  not  inspired 
with  the  idea  of  a  being  jealous,  severe, :  cdpricioui, 
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WidsCr  eferMA  dteg^^iteMhigli^tfa^  is  8ureoFinciH> 
f frigi,  andf  ill'.  vfh<i66f  eye^  the  smallest  weakness,  or 
ll«edx)m  Ifbe  niost  Jnvdlutttary,  is  siiflScieptto  cancel 
y^rs  of  gfirict  ^observance  of  all  the  rules  of  prppriety 
aiid  Religion  ? 

-''■  llsh&^vefr'wdl  what  you  will  advance  io  support 
-youiiself  ip  your  prejudices!  The  ministers  of  religion 
pofeseiisl^e' secret  of  tetiipering  the  alarms  which  they 
4taye'tif&'  apt  ^td  eicitel  They  strive  to  inspire  confr 
'tteru^in  tHosie  ririi^  whJch  ithey  discover  accessible  to 
IbaT.'i  Tb^y  balance,  thtis,  oh6  passion  against -anotlier. 
rf  toy  h^ld  ih  stepertse  the  fiaind  of  their  slaves,  in  the 
appteHensfeta- that  too  niri(AcotafideiK^  would  only 
^iwd^thitm  tefiis;  pliabl^  OF  that  despair  would  force 
^fef«K  tO' *hii#tv  off  the^yoke.  To  persons'  terribly 
Tlfrigfctbned*ab^iit  their  state  after  death,  thev  speak  only 
^tht  hop^  wWeh  We  may  entertain  of  flie  goodness 
•ofiiQ^idl  Tb  those  ^ho  have  too  much  confidence, 
%ey  pfe&ch  tip  the  terrors  df  the- Lord,  and  thejudg- 
arifenft8<©if'^a'i^evere  God.  By  this  (Chicanery  they  con- 
^triK^ei^  like  sk^ily*  politiciaiia,  to  keep  under  their  yoke 
the  pliablif  atod  the  bbstinat^;  all  those'  who  are  weak 
^enough  <te?  ^bg'led  by*  the  contradictory  doctrines  of 
-Itiese  blind  gbideS, '^  ;    . 

They  tell  you,  besides,  that  tl^e  sentiment  of  the 
nnkuwtality"  o/'the  ioiiris  inherent  in  man ;  that  the 
ffid(H  ii^'coi^hMed  by  boundless  desh^s,  aud  that  since 
■<feer^  is  ^ibtbih^  Ion  this  earth  capable  of  s^tisfyinff  it ; 
"  the$e  ai-e  indubitabie  proofs  that  it  is  destined  to  subsist 
!ete}*9allv.  'Iti  a  word,  that  as  we  naturally  desire  to 
*iexi«t  always,  we  may  naturally  conclude  that  we  'shall 
^alU^ays  exist.  But  what  think  you,  Mad^ni,  of  such 
reasonings?  To  M^hatAo  they -lead*?  po  we  de- 
sire the'conllniiation  of  'this  existence,'  because  it  may 
•biB  blessed  <and  happy,  or  because  we  know  not  wh^t 
iBij^y  bebome  of  iis  ?  Biit  )ve  cannot  desire  a  miserable 
lexietencfe,  or;  at  feast,  one  in  which  it  is  more  than  pro- 
fbabte  We- may  be  miserable  rather  than  happy.,  It,  as 
clhedbti^ian  religion  so  often  repeats,  the  number  of 
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number  of  the  reprobate  very  gi:ea)U  jfQ4  fl^wo^atipi^ 
very  easily  obtained,  who  i^  be  who  would  desi,ra  to 
exist  always  with  so  evident  a  risk  o^  beiqg  et^rnall^ 
damned  ?  Would  i t  not  have  been  batter  fof  i^,  nojt  t9 
have  be^n  born,  than  to  b^^cpmpe^e^;ag^iflft.o^^|n% 
tare  to  play  a  game  so  fr^iJ^t  ;>yith  .  perji?  JE^oe^  ^opt 
aunihilation  itself  pr^ent  ;tq  us.  an  ide^t:  prefera^l^.ti?^* 
that  of  an  existence  which  t^ay  very  .easily  jes^d  ;  iff  ^ 
eternal  textures?  Suffer  me,  M^dapi,  to, appeal  J^ 
yourself.  If  before  you  bad  come  iototbis  rv^pr,^ 
you  had  bad  ypur  choice  of  being  born,  or  of  notpe^f)^ 
the  light  of  this  fair  sun,  you  could  h^jve  b|een:{tifip4^ 
to  comprehend,;  but  for  ofie  moment; j;  th^  hffxi^f^ 
thousandth  part  of  the  risk?  yoi^.  mn  t  pi  be  ^t^qaljif 
unhappy,  would  you  not  have  determin^^  never. to  e^? 
joy  life?:      ,  .        ;  .        f.i 

It  is  rap  easy  n^^tter,  then,  to  perpeiVQ.the.proof&/9ii| 
>vjhich  the  {^lests  prete^nd  to  found  ;1^l§  dcgo^fpilit^ 
iiQii|orta{ity  pf  the  soul  and  a  future  life/..,^h^  d^i^ 
which  we  ipigljt.;  haye  of  it  could ,QnJy.lift,foi4a4p4.<» 
the  hpp|5  of  wjoyii^. eternal. iMipfipfif!Pf.;.;^u J, /tip^/^ 
ligion  give  us  ij^ls  assuranp^?    IT^s,  say.tjjfiiqfcrgyjjjtf 
you  subnut  faithfully  to>  th^  ruljB^;it  ^r^f^FfkPH  ciB«t 
to  conform  one's  self  to  th^s^  rules,  iq  it.  QO};  Ji^^pcy^fy 
to  have  grace  from  Heaven  ?    And  ^  ap:^  we  tf^ .  ^^XP 
we  sha]l  obtain  that  grace,  or  if  We  do^  n^eHt  Hefivep^ 
Do  the  priests  not  repeat  to  us,  without  cjefeipg,  tbfit 
QoA  is  the  author  of  grace,  and  that  he  poly  giv^  it 
to  a  small  number  of  the  elect  ?    Do  they  not  daily 
tell  us  that,  except  one  man,  who.  rendered  himsdtf' 
worthy  of  this  eternal  happiness,  there  ^re  milUonsgce 
ing  the  high  road  to  dameiation  ?  It  is  plain,  that  pvery 
Christian  who  would  so  reaspQi  would,  be .  :^  fool,  tP 
desire  a  future  existence  which  he  has  so  many  mc^"^ 
tivps  to  fear,  or  to  reckon  on  fi  happiness  which  every 
thing  conspires  to  shew  him  |s  as  uncertain^  as  dif]|- 
,cult  to  be  obtmned,  as  it  is. unequivocally  dependent 
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on  tbe  fioitasies  of  a  capricious  Deity,  who  sports  wHb 
the  misfortunes  of  his  creatures. 

UndA*  every  point  of  view  in  which  we  regard  tbe 
dc^ma  of  the  soul's  immortality,  we  are  compelled  to 
consider  it  as  a  chimera  invented  by  men  who  have 
realized  their  wishes,  or  who  have  not  been  able  to 
justify  F^rovidenoe  from  the  transitory  injustices  of  tbis 
world.  This  dogma  was  received  with  avidity,  because 
it  flattered  the  desires,  and  especially  the  vanity  of 
man,  who  arrogated  to  himself  a  superiority  above  all 
die  beings  that  enjoy  existence,  and  which  he  would 
pass  by  and  reduce  to  mere  clay ;  who  believed  him- 
self the  favourite  of  God,  without  ever  taxing  bis  at- 
tention with  this  other  fact,  that  Grod  makes  him  every 
instant  experience  vicissitudes,  calamities,  and  trials, 
M  dl  sentient  natures  experience ;  that  God  made  him, 
in  fine,  to  undergo  death,  or  dissolution,  which  is  an 
invariable  law  that  all  that  exists  must  find  verified. 
This  haughty  creature,  who  fancies  himself  a  privileged 
being,  alone  agreeable  to  his  Maker,  does  not  perceive 
lihat  there  are  stages  in  his  life  when  his  existence  is 
more  uncertain  and  much  more  weak  than  that  of  tbe 
other  animals,  or  even  •  of  some  inanimate  things. 
Man  is  unwilling  to  admit,  that  he  possesses  not  the 
strength  of /(he  Kon,  nor  the  swiftness  of  the  stag,  nor 
the  durability  of  an  oak,  nor  the  solidity  of  marble,  or 
metal.  He  believes  himself  the  greatest  favourite,  tbe 
most  sublime,  the  most  noble ;  he  believes  himself  su- 
perior to  all  other  animals,  because  he  possesses  tbe 
faculties  of  thinking,  judging,  and  reasoning.  But  his 
thoughts  only  render  him  more  wretched  than  all  the 
tinimals  whom  he  supposes  deprived  of  this  faculty,  or 
who,  at  least,  he  believes,  do  not  enjoy  it  in  the  same 
<l^;ree  with  himself.  Do  not  the  faculties  of  thinking,  of 
remembering,  of  foresight,  too  often  render  him  un- 
happy by  the  very  idea  of  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future?  Do  not  bis  passions  drive  him  to  ex- 
cesses unknown  to  the  other  animals  ?    Are  his  ju(%* 
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ttients  always  reasonable  and  wise  ?  Is  reason  too  well 
devdoped  in  many  naen  that  the  priests  interdict  its 
use  as  dangerous  ?  Are  mankind  sufficiently  Aivanced 
in  knowledge  to  be  able  to  overcome  the  prejudices  and 
chimeras  which  render  them  unhappy  during  the  great-^ 
est  part  of  their  Hves?  In  fine,  have  the  beasts  some 
species  of  religious  impressions,  which  inspire  cooh 
tinual  terrors  in  their  breast,  making  them  look  upon 
some  awful  event,  which  embitters  their  softest  plea- 
sures, which  enjoins  them  to  t(M'ment. themselves,  and 
which  threatens  them  with  eternal  damnation  ?    No! 

In  truth,  Madam,  if  you  weigh  in  an  equitable  ba* 
lance  the  pretended  advantages  of  man  above  tiie  other 
animals,  you  will  soon  see  bow  evanescent  is  this  fidi* 
tious  superiority  which  he  has  arrogated  to  himself. 
We  find  that  all  the  productions  of  nature  are  submitted 
to  the  same  laws ;  that  all  beings  are  only  born  to  die; 
tiiey  produce  their  like  to  destroy  themselves;  that  all 
aentient  behigs  are  cora|>elled  to  undergo  pleasures  and 
pains ;  they  appear  and  they  disappear ;  they  am  and 
they  cease  to  be ;  they  evince  under  one  form  that 
they  will  quit  it  to  produce  another.  Such  are  the 
continual  vicissitudes  to  which  every  thing  tbat  exists 
is  evidently  subjected,  and  from  which  man  is  not 
exempt,  any  more  than  the  other  beings  and  productions 
that  he  appropriates  to  his  use  as  lord  of  creation^ 
Even  cup  gloI)e  itself  undergoes  change ;  the  seas  change 
their  place ;  the  mountains  are  gathered  in  heaps  or  le- 
velled into  plains ;  every  thing  that  breathes  is  destroyed 
at  last,  and  man  alone  pretends  to  an  eternal  duration. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  tell  me,  that  we  degrade  man 
when  we  compare  him  with  the  beasts,  deprived  of 
souls  and  intelligence;  this  is  no  levelling  doctrine^ 
but  one  which  places  him  exactly  where  nature  places 
him,  but  from  which  his  vanity  has  unfortunately  dri- 
ven him.  All  beings  are  equal ;  under  various  and  dif- 
ferent forms  they  act  differently ;  they  are  governed  in 
thfeir  appetites  and  passions  by  laws  which  are  invariably 
the  same  for  all  of  the  same  species  ;  every  thing  which 
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iH  0Diii)ibf8d  of  par6»  itill  be  ^Kteoked;  «ver)r  tftto^ 
whidi  faositfe)  mtiot  psil:  with  it  at  dmtti  ;.aU  laeft  aie. 
^ually  compelled  to  subn!ik  to  thift  fale^  they  aHe  €M]U$d 
dtidnth,  although  during  life  their  pawer,  their  iakota, 
aiid  ^peoiaUy  tbeir  virtnea  e8tiabli9hiaiwri^  ^ifiTeroQee^ 
^lUeh  though  real  is  only  inonleiitars^*    What  wtU  A^ 
W  aift«*  dealh  ?    They  will  be  eaoacrtiigr  what  they  w^e 
toil  yeArs  befcnne.  they  were  bora 4 
-  Bftmish  then,  fiugenia^  frocti  yaar.fniiid  Cpt  ^ver  Aa 
iarrors  wbiob  death  Jsias  hilhart<>  filter  you  witti#     It  ia 
fbk'tthe  \fretolKd;a  sdfe  bayeteagainal  <the  mi^fcM^tMoa 
0f  tfaMItfe^    If  itiaf^peavs;  aeniel  djlernatiy^  to  ihpse 
wlto  enjoy  ikd  good  thingpQ  of  tbia.^l»rld»  why  do  ibfgT 
ii6t  centok  tfaMsselvea  with  the  idas^  Of/  what.thc^  do 
stttualiy  enrjdy  ?    Let  thatti  ctall  reaaoo  to  their  aid  |.  it 
IviB^altn  the  in^oietiides  of  their  KDasitiattoo,  h^ilt  tdo 
fffcatiy  alarfaietd  ;^  it  will  diap^rsa  the  clouds  which  ;t^ 
gioa  breads  .ovRT  their  mied ;  :it  WM  teach  theaii»  that 
Una  AmAi, iq  teniUein appi^bciiaioQ,  is  ieiiJl|r  ooth)iaig» 
hud  that  it  will  neith^*  Ia^.te€ompaDied  withrroadgm* 
loBiiceioC  paat  p^easoresviior  of  aorcon^sqowBanioffe^ 
Liw,  rtbert,  happy  and  traaquili  -  alniable  Rligwia  { 
Preierte  earefdlly  au  existdnca  .  so  iat^peatiDf  aed  ao 
liecessaiy  to  all  those  with  whom  you  live*    AUoif 
mot  your  hdalth  to  be  injured,  not  trouble  yoiar  quiet 
with  melancholy  ideas.    Without  b^ng  teaaed  by  the 
pfospecft  of  an.  event  which  has  no  right  to  d^tiifh 
your  FBpose,  cultivate  virtiaei  which  has  always  |teea 
your  fevourite,  so  necessary  to  your  internal  peaces 
and  which  has  reodered  you  so  dear  to  all  tho^e  who 
have  the  happiness  of.  being  yoor  friends !    Let  yoar 
tmkf  your  credit,  your  riches,  your  talents  be  eniploy* 
ed  to  make  others  happy,  to  support  the  oppressed,  to 
auccour  the  unfortunate,  to  dry  up  the  teara  of  those 
whom  you  may  have  an  oppcMtunity  of  comforting ! 
-Let  your  mdixd  be  occupied  about  *  such  agreeaUe  and 
profitable  employments  as  are  likely  to  please  you! 
Call  in  the  aid  of  your  reason  to  dissipato  the  pban* 
tk>«ns  which  alarm  you,  to  eflBKe  the  prcjudioes  which 
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yejdfsdf;  and*  remember,  that  ih  practicing  virtue^  M 
yoir  do,  you  cannot beeome  an  objeet  of  haired  toOdd^ 
whbj'if  be  has 'reserved  in  eternity  rigorous  puntsb- 
meiits  for  the  social  virtues;  will  be  tbe  strangest,  tlm 
mosit  6rufe},  and  the  most  insensibie  of  beii^ ! 
'  Yiotr  dicHiaiKl'  of  me,  perhaps^  *•  In  destro^s^  th# 
idea  of •  another  worlds  •  yrtiat  is  to-  become*  of  the  f^ 
tBorse,  these  chaistiseiiiMts,  -so  useffil  to  mankind,  aiHt 
90  'Wtil  tcilciifkted  to  restrain  -tbetn/witiiin  tb0  bounds 
^  propriety?*^    I  reply,  thatreou^e^  will  afv^yssttllfc 
^  s^  l<ing  as  ^d  shalt  be  eapable  of  feeling  iis  pan^ 
^irefh  %hen  v^  tease  to  fiiai^  the  dbtHat  and  imbei>lo}tt 
itengtehce  6f  the*  Divmity.    In  the  commissidn*  of 
cffimes;  in  alfoveihg  one'^  tolf  to  be' the  sport  of  p»s^ 
Irion,  in  injiirikig  our  species',  iii  n^ftising  to  do^  them 
good,  in  stifling  pity,  every  mail;  wbdse  reasoA  H  Mk 
totally  deranged,'  perceives  clearly  that  he  will  render 
himself  odious  to  others,  that  he  ought  to  fear  their 
enmity.     He  will  hluah»  Ibea^  if  he  thinks  he  has  ren- 
dered himself  hateful  and  detestable  in  their  eyes. 
He  knows  the  contji^iual  seed  h^  has  of  their  esteem 
and  assistance.     Experience  proves  to  him,  that  vices 
the  most  conc^led  are  injurious  to  himself.     He  Jives 
in  perpetual  feiir  lest  $ome  mishap  should  unfold  his 
'weaknesses  and  secret  fautts.    It  is  from  ^H  the^ide^ 
*thafwe  are  to  iook  fbr  regret  and  remorse,  evefi  ih 
those  who  do  not  lielieve  in  the  chimeras  of  anotiier 
"world.     With  regard  to  those  whose  reason  is*  de- 
ranged,' those  who  afe  enervated  by  their  passions,  cfc 
perhaps  linked  to  vice  by  the  chains  of  habit,  even  witfi 
the  prospect  of  Hell  open  before  them,  they  will  nei- 
ther live  less  vicious,  nor  less  wicked.     An  avenging 
God  will  never  inflict  on  any  man  such  a  total  want  of 
reason  as  may  make  jiim  regardless  of  public  opinion, 
trample  decency  imder  foot,  brave  the  laws,  and  ex- 
pose himself  to  derision  and  human   chastisements. 
'Every  man  elf  sense  easily  understands,  "that  in  ttih 
world  the  esteem  and  affection  of  others  are  necessary 
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ibr  Im  faa{)piiie889  and  that  life  ia  bot^liurdeD  to  thoie 
who  by  their  vices  injure  themselves,  and  reader  them- 
selves refudbensible  in  the  eyes  of  scM»ety. 
~  The  true  means.  Madam,  of  living  happy  in  this 
world  is  to  do  good  to  your  fellow-ereatures ;  labour 
for  the  happiness  of  your  species ;  this  ii  the  chief 
virtue,  at  l^t,  it  isto  have  virtues  and  with  virtue  you 
will  appear  agreeable  to  others,  and  be  without  remone 
j^urself  to  the  end  of  life.  Remorse  is  a  feeling  that 
should  be  far  fiom  your  bosooa ;  the  very  word,  cod- 
jures  up  fears  to  the  simple ;  it  is  a  term  which  the 
iwaots  and  desires  of  all  those  who  know  you  will 
9trive  to  keep  remote  from  your  mind,  that  you  may 
idways  partake  of  that  content  and  jqy  which  every 
thing  aiound  you  should  create  for  your  well-being, 
9nd  multiply  to  your  advantage  as  you  glide  tfirpugii 
life  to  the  bosom  of  nature. 

I  am,  &Cm 

tsaaBtsasaastaseamms 

LETTER  VI. 

The  reflections,  Madam,  which .  I  have  already 
.offered  you  in  these  letters  ought,  I  conceive,  to  have 
sufficed  to  undeceive  you,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the 
lugubrious  and  afflicting  notions  with  which  you  have 
been  inspired  by  religious  prejudices.  However,  to 
fulfil  the  task  which  you  have  imposed  on  me,  and  to 
assist  you  in  freeing  yourself  from  the  unfavourable 
.ideas  you  may  have  imbibed  from  a  system  replete 
with  irrelevancies  and  contradictions,  I  shall  continue 
to  examine  the  sftrange  mysteries  with  which  Chris- 
tianity Js  adorned.  They  are  founded  on  ideas  so  odd 
and  so  contrary  to  reason,  that  if  from  infancy  we  bad 
not  been  familiarised  with  them,  we  should  blush  at 
our  jspecies  in  having  for  one  instant  believed  and 
adopted  them. 
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The  CkVfslians,  scarcely  content  with  the  crowd  of 
enigmas  with  which  the  books  of  the  Jews  are  filled, 
have  besides  iklncied  they  must  add  to  them  a  great 
many  incomprehensible  mysteries,  for  which  they  have 
the  most  profound  veneration.  Their  impenetrable 
obscurity  uppears  to  be  a  sufficient  motive  among  them 
for  adding  these.  Their  priests,  encouraged  by  their 
credulity,  which  nothing  can  outdo,  seem  to  be  stu- 
dious to  multiply  the  articles  of  their  faith,  and  the 
number  of  inconceivable  objects  which  they  have  said 
must  be  received  with  submission,  and  adored  even  if 
not  understood. 

The  first  of  these  mysteries  is  the  Trinti^,  which 
supposes  that  one  God,  self^xistent,  who  is  a  pure 
spnit,  is,  nevertheless,  composed  of  three  Divinities, 
which  have  obtained  the  names  of  persons.  These 
three  Gods,  who  are  designated  under  the  respective 
names  of  the  Father ^  the  Son,  and  the  Holv  Ghost, 
are,  nevertheless,  but  one  God  only.  These  three  per* 
sons  are  equal  in  power,  in  wisdom,  in  perfections;  yet 
the  second  is  subordinate  to  the  first,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  compelled  to  become  a  man,  and  be 
the  victim  of  tj^  wrath  of  his  Father.  This  is  what 
the  priests  call  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation.  Not- 
withstanding his  innocence,  his  ]>erfection,  his  purity, 
the  Son  of  God  became  the  object  of  the  vengeance 
of  a  just  €rod,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Son  in  question, 
but  who  would  not  consent  to  appease  himself  but  by 
the  death  of  his  own  Son,  who  is  a  portion  of  himself. 
The  Son  of  God,  not  content  with  becoming  man, 
died  without  having  sinned,  for  the  salvation  of  men 
who  had  sinned.  God  preferred  to  the  punishment  of 
imperfect  beings,  whom  he  did  not  choose  to  amend, 
the  punishment  of  his  only  Son,  full  of  divine  per- 
feotions.  The  death  of  Gk)d  became  necessary  to  re* 
claim  the  human  kind  from  the  slavery  of  Satan,  who 
without  that  would  not  have  quitted  his  prey,  and 
who  Has  been  found  sufficiently  powerful  against  the 
Omcipoteat  to  oblige  him  to  sacrifice  his  Son.    This 


\^  what  the .  priests  designdte  by   the   name  ^  of   the 
mystery  of  redemption. 

It  is,  unquestionably,  the  briefest  way  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  these  notions,  to  state  them  fairly  as  the 
p^riests  deliver  them  to  us.  It  is  evident,  that  if  there 
be  but  one  God  alone,  there  could  not  be  three.  Yet 
one  may  very  easily  conceive  such  a  trifold  Divinity 
much  in  the  same  way  as  Plato,  who  has,  doubtless, 
had  the  advantage  of  the  Christian  teachers  in  this  re- 
spect, since  he  fashioned  the  Deity  under  three  different 
points  of  view,  namely,  all-powerful,  all-wise,  reason- 
able, and,  in  fine,  as  full  of  goodness ;  but  in  the  ex- 
pess  of  his  zeal  for  these  perfections,  Plato,  who  per- 
^puiHed  these  three  divine  qualities,  either  himself 
transformed  them  into  three  real  beings,  or,  at  least, 
furnished  the  Christians  with  the  means  of  dieir  com- 
position.  It  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  suppose,  that 
tliQse  moral  attributes  may  be  found  in  one  and  the 
same  God  ;  but  it  is  the  height  of  folly,  because  such 
9. supposition  can  be  reasonably  entertained,  to  fashion 
three  different  Gods ;  and  in  vain  shall  %ve  be  able  to 
remedy  this  metaphysical  polytheism  by  ai^uments  to 
make  of  one  ihrec^  and  of  three  ane.  Besides,  this 
reverie  never  entered  the  head  of  the  Hebrew  L^i$« 
lator.  The  Eternal,  it  is  true,  revealed  himself  to 
Moses,  but  not  as  a  threefold  Deity.  There  is  not  one 
syllable  in  the  Old  Testament  about  this  Trinity,  aW 
tljough  a  notion  so  hizzare^  so  marvellous,  and  so  little 
consonant  with  our  ideas  of  a  divine  being,  deserved  to 
have  been  formally  announced,  especially  as  it  is  the 
foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  was  from  all  eternity  an  object  of  the  divine  so- 
licitude, and  on  the  establishment  of  which,  if  we  may 
Cfedit  our  sapient  priests,  God  seems  to  have  enter- 
tained serious  thoughts  long  before  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

Nevertheless,  the  second  person,  or  the  second  God 
of  the  Triiiitv  is  re'-ealud  in  flesh,  the  son  of  God  is 
inade  nian.,    But  how  could  the  puiv  Spirit  wlio  pre- 
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Sides  over  the  universe  beget  a  son  ?  How  could  this 
son,  who  before  his  incarnation  was  only  a  pure  spirit, 
combine  tliat  etherial  essence  with  a  material  body| 
and  envelope  himself  with  it?  How  could  the  divine 
nature  amalgamate  itself  with  the  imperfect  nature  of 
man,  and  how  could  an  immense  and  infinite  being  a^ 
the  Deity  is  represented,  be  formed  in  the  womb  of, a 
virgiti  ?  After  what  manner  co?uId  a  pure  spirit  fecun- 
date this  favourite  virgin  ?  Did  the  Son  of  God  enjoy 
in  the  womb  of  his  mother,  the  faculties  of  omnipo- 
tence, or  was  he  like  other  children  during  his  infancy, 
weak,  liable  to  infirmities,  sickness,  and  intellectual 
imbecility,  so  conspicuous  in  the  years  of  childhood.; 
and  if  so,  what,  during  this  period,  became  of  the  df- 
•vine  wisdom  and  power?  In  fine,  how  could  God 
suffer  and  die  ?  How  could  a  just  God  consent  that 
a  God  exempt  from  all  sin  should  endure  the  chastise- 
ments which  are  due  to  sinners  ?  Why  did  he  not  ap. 
pease  himself  without  immolating  a  victim  so  precious 
and  so  innocent  ?  What  would  you  think  of  that  so- 
verereign  who,  in  the  event  of  his  subjects  rebelling 
against  them,  should  forgive  them  all,  or  a  select  num- 
ber of  them,  by  putting  to  death  his  only  and  beloved 
son,  who  had  not  rebelled  ? 

The  priests  tell  us,  that  it  was  out  of  tenderness  for 
Che  human  kind  that  God  wished  to  accoinplish  this  sa- 
crifice. But  I  still  ask,  if  it  would  not  have  been  more 
simple,  more  conformable  to  all  our  ideas  of  Deity, 
for  God  to  pardon  the  iniquities  of  the  human  race,  or 
to  have  prevented  them  committing  transgressions,  by 
}dacing  them  in  a  condition  in  which  by  their  own  will 
they  should  never  have  sinned  ?  According  to  the  en- 
tire system  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  is  evident,  that 
God  did  only  create  the  world  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  immolating  his  Son  for  the  rebellious  beings  he  might 
have  formed  and  preserved  immaculate.  The  fall  of  the 
rebellious  angels  bad  no  visible  end  to  serve  biit  to  ef- 
fect and  hasten  the  fall  of  Adam.  It  appears  from 
this  system,  that  God  permitted  the  first  man   to  sin 
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that  he  might  have  the  pleasMve  of  ah^wiaff  hp  good- 
ness in  aacriiicing  bis  '*  only  b^otten  son'  to  reclaim 
men  from  the  thraldom  of  S^tan.    He  eiitrusted  to  - 
Satan  as  much  power  as  migbf:  enable  him  to  work  the 
ruin  of  our  race,  with  the  view  of  afterwards  chaag^og 
the  projects  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  by  m^fciog 
one  God  to  die,  and  thereby,  destroy  th^  poMFer  of  the 
(devil  on  the  earth.    Now  the  Sop  of  Qqd  died,  apoord- 
ing  to  the  priests;  but  the  po>ver  of  3&tan  we  affirm 
remains  as  great  as  ever — How  c^n  the^  things  be  ? — 
Has  God  succeeded  in  tl)ese  project^  to  the  end  he 
proposed  ?    Are  men  entirely  rescued  from  th^  damir 
nion  of  Satan  ?    Are  they  not  still  the  slaves  of  sin  ? 
Do  they  find  themselves  in  the  happy  impossibili^  of 
kindling  the  divine  wrath  ?    Has  the  blood  pf  the  Sob 
of  Goa  washed  away  the  sins  of  the  whole  wpHd  i 
Do  those  who  are  reclaimed,  thpse  to  whom  be  has 
made  himself  known,  those  whp  believe,  off'^m^  npt 
against  heaven  ?    Has  the  Deity  who  QUght  witbout 
doubt,  to  be  perfectly  satis^ed  with  so  mempmbje^  sa- 
crificei  remitted  to  them  the.punishment  of  si«  ?    I9  it 
hot  necessary  to  do  something  more  for  thpm  ?    And 
since  the  death  of  his  son,  do  we  find  the  CbriAtiaDS 
exempt  from  disease  and  from  death  ?     Nothing  o^  aU 
•  this  has  happened.    The  measures  tal^ep  kom  all  eter- 
nity by  the  wisdom  and  prescience  of  ^  God  who 
should  find  against  his  plans  no  obstadep,  have  l^fea 
overthrown.    The  death  of  God  himself  hap  been  of 
no  utility  to  the  world.    All  the  divine  project^,  have 
militated  against  the  free-will  of  ms|n,  but  they  Ipve 
not  destroyed  the  power  of  Satan^    M^n  cpntintiw  to 
sin  and  to  die  ;  the  devil  i^eeps  possession  of  the  field 
of  battle :  and  it  is  for  a  very  small  number  of  tb^elfct 
that  the  Deity  consented  to  die. 

You  do  indeed  smile.  Madam,  at  n)y  b^ing  obliged 
seriously  to  combat  such  chimera^.  If  they  have  SQIQ^ 
thing  of  the .  marvellous  in  them  it  19  quitis  adf^pted  to 
the  heads  of  children,  not  of  men,  aad  ought  not  to 
be  admitted  by  reasonably  beings.    AU  tj^  notioBS 
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we  can  forn  of  those  tilings  must  be  mystericMis ;  yet 
theie  is  no  subject  more  demonstrable  according  to 
those  whose  intarest  it  is  to  have  it  believed,  though 
they  are  as  incapable  as  ourselves  to  comprehend  me 
matter*  For  the  priests  to  say  that  they  believe  such 
absurdiliies  is  to  be  guilty  of  manifest  &lsehood  ;  be- 
cause a  proposition  to  be  believed  must  necessarily  be 
iindeiBlood.  To  believe  what  they  do  not  comprehend^ 
is  10  adhere  sottishlv  to  the  absurdities  of  others ;  to 
belike  diings  which  are  not  comprehended  by  those 
who  gossip  about  them,  is  the  height  of  folly ;  to  be- 
lieve blindly  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion, 
is  to  admit  contradictions  of  which  they  who  declare 
them  are  not  convinced.  In  fine,  is  it  necessary  to 
abandon  one's  reason  among  absurdities  that  have  been 
leoeived  without  examination  from  ancient  priests,  who 
were  eithef  the  dupes  of  moie  knowing  men  or  theoK 
selves  the  impostors  who  fabricated  the  tales  in 
question. 

If  you  ask  of  me,  how  men  have  not  Icmg  ago  beea 
Hiecked  by  such  absurd  and  unintelligible  reveries  ? 
I  sh^U  proceed,  in  my  turn,  to  explain  to  you  this 
secret  of  the  church,  this  mystery  of  our  priests^ 
It  is  not  peeessaiy,  in  doing  this,  to  pay  any  .ati% 
tention  to  those  general  dispositions  of  man,  espe* 
oially  when  he  is  ignorant  and  incapable  of  reaqon-- 
iag.  All  men  are  curious,  inquisitive ;  their  curiosity 
spurs  them  on  to  inquiry,  and  their  imagination  busies 
iteelf  to  4Jo(he  with  mystery,  eveiy  thing  the  fiuicy  eoiu^ 
jifies  up  as  important  to  happiness.  The  vulgar  mis* 
take  even  what  tliey  have  the  means  of  knowing,  or, 
wUdi  IS  the  same  thing,  what  they  one  least  pfactised 
ia,  they  are  dazzled  with  ;  they  proclaim  it,  accordingly, 
marvellous,  prodigious,extraordinary ;  it  is  a  phenome* 
BOB.  They  neither  admire,  nor  respect  much  vAuit  is 
always  visible  to  their  eyes ;  but  whatever  strikes  theiv 
imi^inatlon,  whatever  gives  scope  to  the  mind  beeoBies 
itself  the  fruitful  source  of  other  ideas  far  more  extra- 
vagaat.    The  priests  have  had  Che  art  to  prevail  oothe 
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people  to  believe  in  their  secret  correspondence  with 
the  Deity ;  they  liave  been  thence  much  respected, 
and  in  all  countries  their  professed  intercourse  with  an 
unseen  Divinity^  has  given  room  for  their  announce- 
ment of  things  the  most  marvellouis  and  mysterious; 
•  Besides,  the  Divinity  being  a  being  whose  impene- 
trable essence  is  veiled  from  mortal  sight,  it  has  been 
commonly  admitted  by  the  ignorant,  that  what  could 
not  be  seen  by  mortal  eye  must  nedessarily  be.  divine. 
Hence  sdcred,  mysterious^  and  diviney  are  synonymous 
terms;  and  these  imposing  words  have  sufficed  to  place 
the  human  race  on  their  knees  to  adore  what  seeks  not 
their  inflated  devotion. 

.   The  three  mysteries  which.  I  have  examined  are  re- 
ceived unanimously  by  all  sects  of  Christians;  but 
there  are  others  on  which   the  theologians  are  not 
agreed.     In  fine,  we  see  men,  who  after  they  have  ad^ 
mitted,  without  repugnance,  a  certain  number  c^  ab- 
surdities, stop  all  of  a  sudden  in  the  way,  and  refuse 
to  admit  more.     The  Christian  Protestants  are  in  this 
case.     They  reject  with   disdain,   the  mysteries  fot 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  shews  the  greatest. resp^et^ 
Seeing,  then,  that  our  doctors, .  the  most  opposite  to 
those  of  the  Protestant,  have  adroitly  multiplied  mys- 
steries,  one  is  naturally  led  to  conclude,  they.despairedi 
of  governing  the  mind  of  man,  and  commanding  his 
purse,  if  there  was  any  thing  in  their  religion  that  was 
cjeari  intelligible,  and  natural.     More  mysterious  than 
the  priests,  of  Egypt  itself,  they  have  found  meads  to 
change  every  thing.into  mystery ;  the  very  movements 
of  the  body,  usages  the  most  indifferent,  ceremonies 
die  most  frivolous,  have  become,  in  the  powetful  hbads 
of  the  priests,  sublime  and  divide  mysteries.    In' the 
Roman  religion  all  is  magic,  all  is  prodigy,  all  is  super* 
natural;     In  the  decisions  of  Qur  theologians,  the  side 
which  they  espouse  is  almost  always  that  which  is  the 
most  abhorrent  to  reason,  the  most  cs^lciilated  to  con* 
found    andt  overthrow  common    sense,.      In   txHise* 
qubnoe,  our  priests  are  by  &r  the  most  rich,  ipoiwiful. 
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and  comiderablfi.  The  continual  w^nt  M^hioh  wer  hav^ 
of  their  aid.  to  obtain  from  Heaven  that  grace  which  it 
is  their  province  to  bring  down  for  us,  places  vs  in  con- 
tinual dependence  on.  those  marvellous  men  who  have 
received  their  commission  to  treat  with  the  Deity,  and 
become  the  ambassadors  between  Heaven  and  us. 

Each  of  our  sacraments  envelopes  a  great  mystery. 
They  are  ceremonies  to  which  the  Divinity,  they  say,, 
attaches  9ome  secret  virtue,  by  unseen  views  of  which 
WQcan  form  no  ideas.  In  baptism,  without  whicjii  no 
man  can  be  saved,  the  water  sprinkled  op  the  head  of 
the  child  washes  his  spiritual  soul,  and  carries  away  the 
defilement  which  is  a  consequence  of  the  sin  com- 
mitted isi  the  person  of  Adam,  who  sinned  for  all  men. 
By  the  mysterious  virtue  of  this  water,  and  of  some 
words  equally  unintelligible,  the  infant  finds  itself  re- 
conciled to  God,  as  bis.  first  father  had  made  him 
guilty  without  his  knowledge  and  consent.  In  all  this, 
Madam,  you  cannot  by  possibility  comprehend  the 
complication  of  these  mysteries,  with. which  no  Chris- 
tian, can  dispense,  though,  assuredly,  there  is  not  one 
believer  ^hp  knows,  what  the  virtue  of  the  marvellous 
water  consists  in,  which  is  p^cessary  for  his  regenera*^ 
tion.  Nor  can  you  conceive  how  the  supreme  and 
equitable  Governor  of  the  universe  could  impute  faults 
to  those  poor  little  children  who  have  never  beea 
guilty  of  any  transgressions  against  either  the  laws  of 
God  or  the  laws  of  man.  Nor  can  you  comprehend 
how  a  wise  Deity  can  attach  his  favour  to  a  futile  cere- 
mony, which,  without  changing  the  nature  of  the  being 
who  has  derived  an  existence  it  neither  commenced 
nor  was  consulted  in,  must,  if  administered  in  winter, 
be  attended  with  serious  consequences  to  the  health  of 
the  child. 

In  Con/irmation,  a  sacrament  or  ceremony,  which, 
to  have  any  value,  ought  to  be  administered  by  a  bishop, 
the  laying  of  the  hands  on  the  head  of  the  young  con- 
firmant  mfikes  the  Holy  Spirit  descend  upon  him,  and 
procuijes  the  gmce.of  God  to  uphold  him  in  the  iaith.. 
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Yoa  see.  Madam,  tbdt  the  eflteacy  of  tUa 

is  unfortunately  lost  in  my  person ;  for,  although  rft 

my  youth  I  bad  been  duty  confiitned,  I  have  not  bees 

preserved  against  smiKng  at  this  faith,  nor  have  I  been 

kept  invulnerable  in  the  credence  of  my  priests  and 

forefadiers. 

In  the  sacrament  of  Penitence^  or  confissinoHt  a 
ceremony  which  consists  in  putting  a  priest  in  posses- 
sion of  all  one's  faults,  pnUic  or  private,  you  will  dis- 
cover mysteries  equally  marvellous.  In  favour  of  diai 
submission,  to  which  every  good  Christian  is  i 
rily  obliged  to  submit,  a  priest,  him$elf  a 
ehaiged  with  full  powers  by  the  Deity,  pafdons  sad 
remits  in  His  name  the  sins  against  which  God  is  en- 
raged. God  reconciles  himself  with  ev^  flia»  who 
humbles  hfmself  before  the  priest,  and  by  sneass  of 
this  ambassador,  the  unfortunate  sinner  scales  the  ba^ 
tlements  of  heaven  again,  from  which  bis  crimes  liad 
excluded  him.  If  this  sacrament  doifti  not  always  pco- 
cwe  grace  very  distinguishing  to  those  who  use  it,  it 
has,  at  all  events,  the  advantage  of  rendering  thenr 
plid>le  to  the  cleigy,  who,  by  its  means,  find  sa  easy 
sway  in  their  spiritual  empire  over  the  buiBsa  mikid, 
an  empire  that  enables  them  not  unfrequendy  to  dis- 
turb society,  and  mcM^  often  the  repose  ot  fiimilies  aad 
•he  very  conscience  of  the  person  confessing. 

There  is  among  the  Cs^olics  another  sacraaiMt, 
which  contorts  the  nK)st  strange  mystmes.  It  is  that 
of  the  Ettcharist.  Oar  teachers,  under  pain  of  being 
damned,  enjoin  us  to  believe  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
compelled  by  a  priest  to  quit  the  abodes  of  gloiy,  sad 
to  come  and  masque  himself  under  the  appeamnce  €»f 
bread!  This  bread  becomes  fiMthivith  the  body  of 
God — ^This  God  multiplies  himself  in  all  places,  and 
at  all  times  when  and  where  the  priests  scattered  over 
the  face  of  the  earth,  find  it  necessary  to  eommsod 
his  presence  in  the  shape  of  bread — ^yet  we  see  only  one 
and  the  same  God,  who  receives  the  homage  and  adoors* 
tion  of  all  those  good  people,  who  find  it  very  iMicnK 
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kius  in  the  Egyj^ians  to  adore  lupins  and  onions.  But 
the  Catholics  are  not  simply  content  with  worship- 
ping a  bit  of  bread,  which  they  consider  by  the  conju- 
rations of  a  priest  as  divine ;  they  eat  this  bread  and 
then  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  nourished  by 
the  body,  or  substance  of  God  himself*  The  Protes- 
tantS)  it  18  true,  do  not  admit  a  mystery  so  very  odd ; 
and  r^ard  those  who  do,  as  real  idolaters.  What  then  ? 
This  marvellous  dogma  is,  without  doubt,  of  the  great- 
est utility  to  the  priests.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who 
admit  it,  they  become  very  important  gentlemen,  who 
have  the  power  of  disposing  of  the  Deity,  whom  they 
make  to  descend  between  their  hands ;  and  thus^  a  Cb,^ 
tholic  priest  is  in  fact,  the  creator  of  his  God  ! 

There  is  also  Extreme  Uneiian^  a  sacrament  which 
consists  in  anointing  with  oil  those  sick  persons  who 
are  about  to  depart  into  the  other  world ;  and  which 
not  only  soothes  their  bodily  pains,  but  also  takes 
away  the  sin  of  their  souls.  If  it  produces  these  good 
effects,  it  is  an  invisible  and  mysterious  method  of 
manifesting  obvious  results ;  for  we  frequently  behold 
sick  persons  have  their  fears  of  death  allayed,  though 
the  operation  may  but  too  often  accelerate  their  disso- 
lution. But  our  priests  are  so  full  of  charity,  and 
they  interest  themselves  so  greatly  in  the  salvation  of 
souls,  that  they  like  rather  to  risk  their  own  health  be^ 
side  the  sick-bed  of  persons  afflicted  with  the  most 
contagious  diseases,  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  admi" 
nistering  their  salutary  ointment. 

Ordinatiany  is  another  very  mysterious  caremony, 
by  which  the  Deity  secretly  bestows  his  invisible  grace 
on  those  whom  he  has  selected  to  (ill  the  office  of  the 
holy  priesthood.  According  to  the  Catholic  religion 
God  gives  to  the  priests  the  power  of  making  God 
himself,  as  we  have  shewn  above,  a  privilege  which 
without  doubt,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired.  With 
respect  to  the  sensible  effects  of  this  sacrament,  and 
of  the  visible  grace  which  it  confers,  they  are  enabled 
by  the  help  of  some  words  and  certain  ceremonies,  to 
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ehatige  a  profane  man  into  one  that  19  sacred  ;  ^t  is  to 
say,  who  is  not  profane  any  longer*  By  this  spiritual 
metamorphosis,  this  man  become^  capable  of  enjoying 
considerable  revenues  without  being  obliged  to  do  any 
thing  useful  for  society.  On  the  contrary,  heaven 
itself  confers  on  him  the  right  of  deceiving,  of  annoy- 
ing, and  of  pillaging  the  profene  citizens,  who  labow 
for  his  ease  and  lu'Xury. 

Finally,  marriage  is  a  sacrament  that  con^rs  en 
the  pair  thus  yoked,  mysterious  and  invisible  grace, 
of  which  you  and  I,  Eugenia,  have  yet  to  acquire 
precise  ideas.  Protestants  and  infidels,  who  look 
upon  marriage  as  a  civil  contract,  and  not  as  a  sacnn 
ment,  receive  neither  more  nor  less  of  its  visible  grace 
than  the  good  Catholics-.  The  former  see  not  diat 
those  who  are  married  enjoy  by  this  sacrament  any 
secret  virtue,  whence  they  may  become  more  constant 
and  fhithful  to  the  engagements  they  have  contracted. 
And  \  beKeve  both  you  and  I,  Madam,  have  heard  of 
Catholics  who,  after  marriage,  have  detested  each  otlier 
as  cordially  as  any  Protestants  or  infidels,  ever  de- 
tested their  wives. 

I  will  not  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a 
multitude  of  other  magic  ceremonies,  admitted  by  some 
Christian  sectaries  and  rejected  by  others,  but  to  which 
the  devout,  who  embrace  them,  attach  the  most  lofty 
ideas,  in  the  firm  persuasion,  that  God  wilt,  on  that 
account,  visit  them  with  his  invisible  grace.  All  these 
ceremonies,  doubtless^  contain  gi'eat  mysteries,  and  the 
method  of  handling  or  speaking  of  them  is  exceeding- 
ly mysterious^  It  is  thus  that  the  water  on  whidi  a 
priest  has  pronounced  a  few  words,  contained  in  bis 
conjuring  book,  acquires  the  invisible  virtue  of  chasung 
away  wicked  spirits,  who  are' invisible  to  our  organs  of 
sight,  smell,  and  touch.  It  is  thus  that  the  oil,  on 
which  a  bishop  has  muttered  some  certain  formula,  be- 
comes capable  of  communicating  to  men,  and  even  to 
some  inanimate  substances,  such  as  wood,  stone,  me- 
tals, and  walls,  those  invisible  virtues  which  they  did 
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not  previously  possess.  In  fine,  in  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  we  discover  mysteries,  and  the  vulgar, 
who  comprehend  nothing  of  diem,  are  not  the  less  dis* 
posed  to  admire,  to  be  fascinated  with,  and  to  respect 
with  a  blind  devotion.  But  soon  would  they  cease  to 
faave  this  veneration  for  these  fooleries,  if  they  com- 
prehended the  design  and  end  the  priests  have  in  view 
by  enfordng  their  observance. 

The  priests  of  all  nations  have  begun  by  being  char- 
latans, castle-builders,  diviners,  and  sorcerers.  We 
find  men  of  these  characters  in  nations  the  most  igno- 
rant and  savage,  where  they  live  by  the  ignorance  and 
credulity  of  others.  They  are  regarded  by  their  igno- 
rant countrymen  as  superior  beings,  endowed  with  su- 
pernatural gifts,  favourites  of  the  very  Gods,  because 
the  uninquiring  multitude  see  them  perform  things 
which  they  take  to  be  mighty  marvellous,  or  which  t& 
Ignorant  have  always  considered  marvellous.  In  na^ 
tions  tile  most  polished,  the  people  are  always  the  same ; 
persons  the  most  sensible  are  not  (^en  of  the  ^me 
ideas,  especially  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  the 
priests,  authorised  by  the  ancient  folly  of  the  multi^ 
tude,  continue  their  old  tricks,  and  receive  universal 
applause. 

You  are  not,  then,  to  be  surprised.  Madam,  if  vou 
stiH  behold  our  pontiffs  and  our  priests  exercise  their 
ma^cal  rites,  or  rear  castles  before  the  eyes  of  people 
pf^diced  in  favour  of  their  ancient  illusions,  ajid 
who  attach  to  these  mysteries  a  d^ree  of  conse- 
quence, seeing  they  are  not  in  a  condition  to  compre- 
hend the  motives  of  the  fistbricators.  Every  thing  that 
is  mysterious  has  charms  for  the  ignorant ;  the  marvel- 
lous captivates  all  men  ;  .persons  the  most  enlightened 
find  it  difiicult  lo  defend  themselves  against  these  ilki<^ 
stons.  Hence  you  may  discover  that  the  priests  are 
always  opiniativdy  attached  to  these  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies of  tiieir  worship ;  and  it  has  never  been  without 
some  violent  revolution  that  they  have  been  diminished 
or  abrogated.     The  annihilation  of  a  trifling  ceremony 
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bad  often  caused  rivers  of  Mood  to  flow.  The  peqile 
have  believed  themselves  lost  and  undone  whai  one 
bolder  than  the  rest  wished  to  innovate  in  matters  of 
religion ;  they  have  fancied  that  -they  were  to  be  de- 
prived of  inestimable  advantages  and  invisible  but 
saving  grace,  which  they  have  supposed  to  be  attached 
by  the  Divinity  himself  to  some  movements  of  the 
body.  Priests  the  most  adroit  have  overcharged  reli- 
gion with  ceremonies,  and  practices,  and  mysteries. 
They  fancied  thtit  all  these  were  so  many  cords  to  hind 
the  people  to  their  interest,  to  allure  them  hy  enthu« 
siasm,  and  render  them  necessary  to  their  idle  and 
luxurious  existence,  which  is  not  spent  without  much 
money  extracted  from  the  hard  earnings  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  much  of  that  respect  which  is  but  the  homage 
of  slaves  to  spiritual  tyrants. 

You  cannot  any  longer,  I  persuade  myself.  Madam, 
be  made  the  dupe  of  these  holy  jugglers,  who  impose 
on  the  vulgar  by  their  marvellous  tales.  You  must 
now  be  convinced,  that  the  things  which  I  have  touched 
upon  as  mysteries  are  profound  absurdities,  of  whidi 
their  inventors  can  render  no  reasonable  account 
either  to  themselves  or  to  others.  You  must  now  be 
certified,  that  the  movements  of  the  body,  so  much 
observed  in  the  Catholic  worship,  as  for  example,  the 
crossii^  of  one's  self,  are  ceremonies  perfectly  io^^ 
ferent  in  themselves,  and  in  which  a  Deity,  wise  and 
good,  sees  neither  reverence  nor  worship.  You  must 
be  sensible  now,  that  a  reasonaUe  Deity  cannot  be 
flattered  by  such  puerile  ceremonies,  and  that  the  om- 
nipotent Sovereign  of  all  nature  is  exempt  ftom  audi 
wants  as  the  ministers  of  religion  ascribe  to  him,  for 
all  our  devotions  su{^)oae  in  him  some  exigency  or 
want ;  that  this  Being,  ^cempt  from  pride  and  vanity, 
is  not  like  the  princes  of  this  earth,  who  exact  etiquette 
from  their  subjects ;  that  He  attaches  neither  dutjr  nor 
ftivour  to  vain  ceremonies,  disiq^proved  of  by  leasoD, 
and  repugnant  to  common  sense.  You  condode, 
Chep,  diat  all  these  marvellous  rites,  in  which  oar 
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priests  announce  so  much  mystery,  and  in  which  the^ 
people  are  taught  to  consider  the  whole  of  religion  as'' 
consisting,  are  nothing  more  than  puerilities,  to  which 
people  of  understanding  ought  never  to  submit.  That 
they  are  usages  calculated  principally  to  alarm  the 
minds  of  the  weak,  and  keep  in  bonds^e  those  who 
have  not  the  courage  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  priests. 

I  am,  &c.     '■•'<■• 


LETTER  VII. 


I  .J 


\  I 


You  now  know.  Madam,  what  you  ought  to  attach 
to  the  mysteries  and  ceremonies  of  that  religion  you 
propose  to  meditate  on,  and  adore  in  silence.  I  proceed 
now  to  examine  some  of  diose  practices  to  which  the 
priests  tell  us  the  Deity  attaches  his  complaisance  and 
his  favours.  In  consequence  of  the  folse,  sinister^ 
contradictory,  and  incompatible  ideas,  which  all  revealed 
leligions  give  us  of  the  Deity,  the  priests  have  in- 
vented a  crowd  of  unreasonable  usages,  but  which  are 
conformable  to  these  erroneous  notions  that  they  have 
framed  of  this  Being.  God  is  always  regarded  as  a  man 
full  of  passion,  sensible  to  presents,  to  flatteries,  and 
marks  of  submission  ;  or  rather  as  a  fentastic  and  punc- 
tilious sovereign,  who  is  very  seriously  angry  wbra  we 
aqglect  to  shew  him  that  respect  and  obeisance,  which 
the  vanity  of  earthly  potentates  exacts  from  their 
vassals. 

It  is  after  these  notions  so  little  agreeable  to  Ae 
Deity,  that  the  priests  have  conjured  up  a  crowd  of 
practices  and  strange  inventions,  ridiculousi  incoQV^ 
nient,  and  often  cruel ;  but  by  which  they  inform  us 
we  3hall  merit  the  good  favour  of  God,  or  disarm  the 
wrath  of  the  Universal  Lord.  With  some  all  consists 
in  prayers,  offerings,  and  sacriiices,  with  whidi  th^ 
ftncy  God  is  ^n«U  pkased.    They  forget  that  a  God 
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wbo  10  goodv  i«4o  IciiowFs  fill  tUi^  has  no  need 
solicited  ;  that  a  God  who  is  the  author  6f  aU  dungs 
has  no  ine^  to  be  presented  with  any  part  of  his  work- 
manship ;  l!hat  a  God  who  knows  his  power,  has  no 
need  of  dther  flatteries  or  submisaiims,  to  reoaiad  him 
of  his  grandeur,  his  po w^  or  his .  fights ;  that  a  God 
who  iis  Lord  of  all,  has  no  need  of  offerings  whic^ 
belong  10  himself ;  that  a  God  who  has  no  ne^  of  any 
I  thingirom  any  created  being,  cannot  be  won  by  presents 
ncT  allured  by  the  attempts  of  his  creatures  with  the 
goods  of  this  life,  which  they  have  received  from  die 
Uivine  bounty. 

One  is  compelled  to  make  tiiese  simple  reflections^ 
since  all  the  religions  in  the  world  are  filled  with  an  infi- 
nite numb^of  frivolous  practices  ,by  viAiicfanienfasveloDg 
strove  to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  the  Deity* 
Hie  priests  who  are  always  dedared  to  be  the  sninist^s^ 
the  fitvourites,  the  interpreters  of  God's  will,  have 
discovered  how  they  might  most  easily  profit  by  the 
enrors  of  mankind^  and  the  presents  which  they  offir 
to  the  Deity*    They  are  thence  interested  to  enter  into 
the  false  ideas  of  the  people,  and  even  to  redouble  the 
darkness  of  their  mind.     They  have  invented  the 
means  of  padfjring  a  powerful  unlmowfi  Being  ^kbo 
dbsposesof  their  fate  ;  of  «xdting  die  devotion  of  the 
people,  and  their  zeal  for  invisible  beings,  vi4iich  they 
themselves  have  rendered  visible.    Th^  priests  have 
discovered  that  in  labouring  for  the  Gods  they  hwe 
heaped  -up  wealth  for  themselves.    Th^  have  tak&k 
of  the  presents,  sacrifices,  and  offerinffs  of  the  Gods,  in 
order  to  procure  for  the  devout,  the  blessings  th^ 
would  not  be  worthy  of,  did  they  not  evince  and  prac- 
tice this  liberality. 

You  thus  perceive.  Madam,  how  the  priests  have 
made  common  cause  with  the  Divinity.  Their  policy 
thenee  obliged  them  to  ftvour  and  increase  Ifae  erron 
of  the  human  kind.  They  talk  of  l^is  inefiable  Being 
as  of  an  interested  monarch,  jealous,  fuU  of  vanity* 
^'^  gives  that  it  m$y  be  restored,  to  him  again  ;  who 
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exacts  continual  signs  of  submission  and  respect ; 
who  desires  without  ceasing,  that  men  may  reiterate 
their  marks  of  respect  for  him  ;  who  wishes  to  be  soli- 
cited, who  bestows  no  grace  unless  it  be  importuned ; 
in  fine,  who  is  ever  disposed  to  be  appeased  and  won 
by  gifts  of  which  his  ministers  receive  the  greatest 
share. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  on  ideas  that  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  beings,  and  their  practices  that  sur- 
round us,  from  sovereigns  and  their  courts,  that  the 
priests  have  founded  all  their  practices,  their  ceremo^ 
nies,  and  the  rites  which  we  behold  current  in  all  re- 
ligions established  in  the  world.  Each  sect  has  gone 
on  to  make  its  God  the  greatest,  the  most  awfhl,  tide 
most  despotic,  the  most  interested.  The  people  ac- 
quainted simply  with  human  opinions,  and  fyll  of  de- 
basement, have  adopted  without  examination,  the  in- 
ventions which  the  ministers  of  the  Deity  have  shewn 
them  as  the  fittest  to  obtain  his  favour,  and  soften  his 
wrath.  The  priests  fail  not  to  adapt  these  practices, 
which  they  have  invented,  to  their  own  system  of  reli- 
gion, and  personal  interest ;  and  the  ignorant  and  vulgar 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  blindly  led  by  these 
guides.  Habit  has  familiarized  them  with  things  rea- 
son would  never  otherwise  submit  to,  and  they  go 
through  the  routine  of  their  duties  from  generation  to 
generation,  from  father  to  son,  without  questioning 
the  imposture. 

The  infant  as  soon  as  it  can  be  made  to  understand 
any  thing,  is  taught  mechanically  to  join  its  little  hands 
in  prayer.  His  tongue  is  forced  to  lisp  a  formula 
which  it  does  not  comprehend,  addressed  to  a  God 
which  its  understanding  can  never  conceive.  In  the 
arms  of  its  nurse  it  is  carried  into  the  temple,  or 
church,  where  its  eyes  are  habituated  to  contemplate 
spectacles,  ceremonies,  and  pretended  mysteries,  of 
which  even  when  it  shall  have  arrived  at  old  age,  it  will 
understand  no  more  than  it  does  now.  If  any  one 
asks  the  good  nurse  why  she  takes  the  child  thither  ?    Or 
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the  parents,  why  thev  send  it  to  dmrch  ?    Both  she 

and  they,  candidly  tell  you  they  do  so  out  of  reverence 
for  sacred  things,  and  that  the  child  may  become  early 
acquainted  wim  its  duties  to  its  God  ;  yet  these  duties 
are  unintelligible  to  themselves.  Should  you  attempt 
to  undeceive  them  in  regard  to  these  recurring  futilities^ 
either  they  will  not  listen  to  you,  or  they  will  fly 
into  a  passion,  and  ask  if  you  are  going  to  sweep  away 
the  hope  of  the  helpless,  and  expose  the  ivorld  to  ra* 
pine  and  murder,  rebellion  and  crime.  These  are 
their  arguments.  All  men  who  strenuously  fortify 
themselves  in  their  good  sense,  and  reason  against 
these  continual  contradictions,  appear  ridiculous  or 
insensible  to  the  wise  Christian,  or  they  are  reprobated 
by  him  as  impious  and  blasphemous ;  for  it  is  by  this 
coarse  appellation  he  designates  the  men  who  tread 
not  the  same  routine  witli  himself,  and  who  attach  not 
their  faith  to  notions  that  will  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of 
reason. 

What  horror  does  it  not  fill  the  Christian  devotee 
with  if  you  tell  him  that  his  priest  is  unnecessary  i 
What  would  be  his  surprise  if  you  were  to  prove  to  him, 
even  on  the  principles  of  his  religion,  that  the  prayers 
which  in  his  infancy  he  had  been  taught  to  consider  as 
the  most  agreeable  to  his  God,  are  unworthy  and  unne- 
cessary to  this  Deit^  !  For  if  God  knows  all,  what 
need  is  there  to  remind  him  of  the  wants  of  his  crea- 
tures whom  he  loves  ?  If  God  is  a  father  full  of  ten- 
derness and  of  goodness,  is  it  necessary  to  ask  him  to 
**  give  us  day  by  day  our  daily  bread  ?"  If  this  God, 
so  good,  foresaw  the  wants  of  his  children,  and  knew 
much  better  than  they  what  they  could  not  know  oi 
themselves,  whence  is  it  he  bids  them  importune  him 
to  grant  them  their  requests  ?  If  this  Crod  is  immu- 
table and  wise,  how  can  his  creatures  change  the 
fixed  resolution  of  the  Deity  ?  If  this  God  is  just 
and  good,  how  can  he  injure  us,  or  place  us  in  a 
situation  to  require  the  use  of  that  prayer  which  en- 
treats the  Deity  not  to  lead  us  into  temptation. 
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You  see  by  this.  Madam,  that  there  is  but  a  very 
small  portion  of  what  tiie  Christians  i^retend  they 
understand  and  consider  absolutely  necessary,  that 
accords  at  all  with  ^what  they  tell  us  has  been  dic- 
tated by  God  himself.  You  see  that  the  Lord's 
Prayer  itself,  contains  many  absurdities  and  ideas, 
totally  contrary  to  those  which  every  Christian  ought 
to  have  of  his  God.  If  you  ask  a  Christian  why  he 
repeats  without  ceasing  this  vain  formula  on  which  he 
never  reflects,  he  can  assign  little  other  reason,  than 
that  he  was  taught  in  his .  iniancy  to  clasp  his  hands^ 
repeat  words,  the  meaning  of  which  his  priest,  not 
himself,  is  alone  bound  to  understand.  He  may  pro* 
bably  add^  that  he  has  ever  been  taught  to  consider 
this  formula  requisite,  as  it  was  the  most  sacred  and  . 
the  most  proper  to  merit  the  favour  of  Heaven*      .    ' 

We  should,  without  doubt,  form  the  saooe  judgment 
of  many  other  prayers  which  our  teachers  recommend 
to  us  daily.  And  if  we  betieve  them,  man,  to  please 
God,  ought  to  pass  a  large  portion  of  his  existence  in 
supplicating  Heaven  to  pour  down  its  blessings  on 
him.  But  if  God  is  good,  if  he  cherishes  his  crea« 
tures,  if  he  knows  their  wants,  it  seema  superfluous  to 
pray  to  him.  If  God  changes  not,  he  has  never  pro-  ' 
mised  to  alter  his  secret  decrees,  or,  if  he  has,  he  is 
variable  in  his  fancies,  like  man  :  to  what  purpose  are 
all  our  petitions  to  him  ?  If  Gcki  is  ofiended  with  us, 
will  he  not  reject  prayers  wh^cli  insult  his  goodness^ 
his  justice,  and  infinite  wisdom  ? 

What  motives,  then,  have  our  priests  to  inculcate 
constantly  the  necessity  of  prayer  ?  It  is,  that  they 
may  thereby  hold  the  minds  of  mankind  in  opinions 
more  advantageous  to  themselves.  They  represent 
God  to  us  under  the  traits  of  a  monarch  difficult  of 
access,  who  cannot  be  easily  pacified,  but  of  whom 
they*  are  the  ministers,  the  favourites,  and  servants*. 
They  become  intercessors  between  this  invisible  Sove^  • 
reign  and  his  subjects  of  this  nether  world.  They, 
sell  to  the  ignorant,  their  intercession  with  the  AlU 
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jiowerfiil ;  they  pray  ifbr  the  people,  and  by  society, 
they  are  necompensed  with  real  advantage^,:  Vridi 
riches,  honours,  and  ease.  It  is  on  the  necessity  of 
prayer  that  our  priests,  our  mor^ks,  and  all  religious 
men  establish  their  lazy  existence ;  that  they  profess 
to  win  a  place  in  heaven  ibr  their  followers  and  pay- 
masters, who,  without  this  intercession^  could  neither 
obtain  the  favour  of  God,  nor  avert  his  chastisements 
and  the  calamities  the  world  is  so  often  visited  with* 
The  [miyers  of  the  priests  are  regarded  as  an  universal 
remedy  for  all  evils.  All  the  misfortunes  of  nations 
^re  laid  before  these  spiritual  guides,  who  find  public 
calamities  a  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  as  it  is  tbefi 
they  are  amply  paid  for  their  supposed  mediation  be* 
tween  the  Deity  and  his  suffering  creatures.  They 
never  teach  the  people  that  these  things  spring  froul 
the  course  of  nature  and  of  taws  they  cannot  controul. 
Oh !  no.  They  make  the  world  believe  they  are  the 
judgRients  of  an  angry  God.  The  evils  for  which 
they  can  find  no  remedy  ace  pronounced  marks  of  the 
divine  wrath,  they  are  supernatural,  and  the  {MriesiB 
must  be  applied  to.  God,  whom  they  call  so  good^ 
appears  sometimes  obstinately  deaf  to  their  entreaties. 
Their  comnfion  Parent,  so  tender,  appears  tx>  derange 
the  order  of  nature  to  manifest  his  anger.  The  God 
who  is  so  just,  Mmetimes  punishes  men  who  cannot 
divine  the  cause  of  his  vengeance.  Then,  in  their  dis- 
tress they  flee  to  the  priests,  who  never  fail  to  find  mo- 
tives for  the  divine  wral^.  They  tell  them,  that  Godl 
has  been  ofTended ;  that  he  has  been  n^ected ;  that 
he  requires  pravers,  offerings,  atid  sacrifices.  Ttiey 
pretend,  also,  that  he  is  appeased  when  his  ministors 
supplicate  him.  Without  this  intercession,  they  aa- 
iiounce  to  the  vulgar,  that  their  harvests  will  fail ;  that 
their  fields  will  be  inundated ;  that  pestilence,  fieunine, 
JWteV,  and  contagion  will  visit  the  eairth^  and  wbea 
tliete  misfortunes  have  arrived,  they  declare  they  may 
be  removed  by  means  of  prayers. 

Should  fear  and  terror,  allow  the  poor  to  reaaOB, 
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tbiBy  wlH  discover  that  aU  the  evils  they  areaflSipted  wit^^ 
M  well  as  all  tb^  good  things  of  this  life  they  have  ei^ 
joyedi  s^re  necessary  Goqsequences  of  the  order  of  jia« 
ture.  They  will  ea9ily  discover  that  a  wise  Grod,  im« 
mutc^le  in  his  conduct,  cannot  alloiy  s^qy  thing  tQ 
traQfspire  but  according  to  those  laws  of  which  he  i^ 
the  author.  They  will  discover  that  the  calamitic}^^ 
iterility,  maladies,  contagions,  and  even  death  itself 
ape  elSects  as  necessary  as  happiness,  abundance,  healthy 
pnd  life  itself.  They  will  find  that  wars,  wants,  and 
faaiine,  are  often  the  effects  of  human  imprudence. 
We  must  submit  to  accidents  which  we  cannot  pre- 
vent, and  we  must  bear  up  under  those  we  could  not 
fi^resee,  with  the  same  equanimity  we  would  share 
good  fortune  that  we  had  anticipated.  Opinions  that 
are  unsophisticated  and  accordant  to  nature,  stand  ia 
no  need  of  such  remedies  as  are  not  within  our  reach. 
If  they  are  above  that,  in  vain  shall  we  strive  by  an 
Bfft  oi  [Mrayer  to  surmount  them.  Experience  proves 
.that  men  profit  by  exertion,  manual  or  mental,  rather 
timn  by  the  illusions  of  priestciaft,  and  the  adoration 
I9f  incomprehensible  mummeries.  Would  that  all  men 
were  stripped  of  their  religious  prejudices,  to  see  the 
cpjestion  in  this  light ! 

Nor  oi^ht  we  to  set  value  on  the  prayers  of  our 
prints,  from  this  consideration.  We  discover  the  in* 
^fficacy  of  their  prayers,  and  the  futility  of  their  prae- 
iiceif  fit)m  the  little  effect  which  all  these  have  on 
idieir  own  conduct ;  yet  these  are  the  men  who  put  the 
human  race  on  their  knees.  They  compel  their  vpta- 
xtes  always  to  Tun  down*  those  who  discredit  their  pre- 
tekifticms.  They  teritify  Jbe  weak  minded  by  frightful 
ideaa  which  they  hold  out  to  them  of  the  Deityip 
They  forbid  them  to  reason  ;  they  make  them  deaf  to 
raason,  by  conforming  them  to  ordinances  the  most 
jO$A  of  the  way,  the  most  unreasonable^  and  the  most 
xxttitradictory  to  the  very  principles  on  which  they  pre* 
tend  to  establish  them.  They  change  practices,  arbi« 
trary  in  them«elves»  or,  at  aiost,  indifferent  and  uae* 
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less,  into  important  duties,   which  thay  ptoctetm  die 

most  essential  of  all  duties,  arid  the  most  sacred  and 

moral.     They  know  that  man  ceases  to  reason  in  pro*' 

'  portion  as  he  sliffers,  or  is  wretched.     Hence,  if  he 

•  experiences  real  misfortunes,  the  priests-  make  sure  of 

•  him  ;  if  he  is  not  unfortunate  they  menace  him  ;  Aey 

•  create  imaginary  fears  and  troubles. 

In  fine,  Madam,  when  you  wish  to  examkie  with 
your  own  eyes,  and  not  by  the  help  of  the  pretensions 
set  up  and  imposed  on  you  by  the  ministers  of  religion, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  things  we 
have  been  considering,  as  useful  to  the  priests  alone, 
they  are  useless  to  the  Deity,  and  to  society  they  are 
often  very  obviously  pernicious.  Of  what  trtility  can 
it  be  in  any  family,  to  behold  an  excess  of  devotion 
in  the  mother  of  that  family.  One  would  suppose 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  lady  to  pass  all  her  time  in 
prayers,  and  in  meditations,  to  the  neglect  of  other 
.duties.  Much  less  is  it  the  part  of  a  Catholic  mother 
to  be  closetted  in  mystic  conversation  with  her  priest 
Will  her  husband,  her  children,  and  her  frienck,  ap- 
plaud her  who  loses  most  of  her  time  in  prayers  and 
meditations,  and  practices,  which  can  tend  only  to 
render  her  sour,  unhappy,  and  discontented  ?  Wookl 
it  not  be  much  better,  that  a  father,  or  a  mother  of  a 
family,  should  be  occupied  with  what  belonged  to  their 
domestic  aflairs,  than  to  spend  their  time  in  masses,  in 
bearing  sermons,  in  meditating  on  mysterious  and  un* 
intelligible  dogmas,  or  boasting  about  exercises  of 
piety  that  tend  to  nothing  ? 

Madam,  do  you  not  find,  *in  the  country*  you  in- 
habit, a  great  many  devotees  who  are  sunk* in  debt, 
whose  fortune  is  squandered  away  on  priests,  and  who 
are  incapable  of  retrieving  it  ?  Content  to  put  their 
conscience  to  rights  on  religious  matters,  they  neither 
trouble  themselves  about  the  education  of  their  chil- 

•  dren  nor  the  arrangement  of  their  fortune,  nor  the  di&- 
chaif^e  of  their  debts.  Such  men  as  would  be  thmwn 
into  despair  did  they  cmiit  one  mass,  will  coDsent  to 
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leave  their  creditors  without  their  money,  niined  by  their 
negligence!  as  much  as  by  their  prindples/  •  In  trdth. 
Madam,  on  what  side  soever  you  survey  this  r^ligion^ 
yoa  will  not  find  it  good  for  much.  i 

What  shall  we  say  <>f  th6se  f6t€s  which  arp  so  mulu 
tiplied  amongst  us  ?  Are  they  not  evidently  perqi^ 
cious  to  society  ?  Are  not  all  days  the  same'  to  the* 
Eternal  ?  Are  there  gala  days  in  heavto  ?  Can'  God' 
be  honoured  by  th^e  business  of  an  aitisan  or^a  meN» 
chant,  who,  in  place  of  earning  bread  on  which  biv 
family  may  subsist,  squanders  away '  his '  lime  in*  tfaer< 
church,  and  afterwards  goes  to  spend  his  money  in  the 
public-hoUse  ?  It  is*  necessary,  4:he  priests  ^will  tell 
you,  for  man  to  have  repose.  But  will  he  not  seek  itM 
pose  when  he  is  fatigued  by  the  labour  of  4iis  hands  ft 
Is  it  not  more  necessary  that  'every  man  should  ]abou^ 
in  his  vocation  than  go  to  a  temple  tochantover  a  ser** 
vice  which  benefits  only  the  priests,  or  hear  a' sermon 
of  which  he  can  understand  nothing?'  And  do  not 
such  as  fitid  great  scruple  in  doing  a  necessary  labouii 
on  Sunday,  frequently  sit  down  and  get'  drhnk  on  thil| 
day,  consuming  in  a  few  hours  the  receipts,  of  theio 
week's  labour  ?  But  it  isfbr  the  interest  (of  the  cleigy 
that  all  other  shofMs  should  be  i^t  whed  their's  arai 
open.  Wtemay  thence  easily  discover  why  flutes  aie 
necessary.  * 

Is  it  not  contrary  to  all  the  notions  -whitb  we  ckn 
form  of  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  E>ivinity,  diaft 
religion  should  form  into  duties  both  al^tinence  and 
privations  ;  or  that  penitences  and  austerities,  should 
be  the  sole  proofs  of  virtue  ?  .What  would  be  said  of 
a  father  who  should  place  his  children  at  a  table  loaded 
with  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  but  who  neverthelessi 
should  debar  them  from  touching  certain  of  theokp 
though  both  nature  and  reason,  dictated  their  use  and 
nutriment  ?  Can  we  then  suppose,  that  a  Deity  wise 
and  good,  interdicts  to  his  creatures  the  enjoyment  of 
innocent  pleasures  which  may  contribute  to  render  life 
Bgreeablci  or,  that  a  God,  imo  has  created  all  tbings. 
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Qirei^  oiytots  the  moBt  desirable  to  the  nournhineot,' 
add  health  of  tnau^  should  nevertheless  forbid  him  their 
use  ?    The  Christian  religion  appears  to  doom  its  to- 
taries  to  the  punisbipent  of  T^ntelus.    The  most  pait 
of  the  8uper9titi(His  in  the  world  have  made  of  God  a 
capricious  and  jealous  sovereign,  who  amuses  him- 
self by  tempting  the  passions  and  exciting  the  desires 
,   df  his  slave$,  without  permitting  them  the  gratificstion 
of  Ae  one,  or  the  enjoyment  of  thi^  other.     We  see 
among  all  sects  the  portraiture  of  a  chagrined  Dei^> 
the  eneipy  of  innocent  amusements,  and  offended  at 
the  well  being  idf  his  creatures.    We  see  in  all  coun- 
ties toany  men  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  they  will  me* 
rit  heaven  by  fighting  against  their  nature,  refusing 
die  goods  of  fortune,  and  tormenting  themselves  un« 
der  ani  idea  that  they  will  thereby  render  themselves 
agreeable  to  God.    Especially  do  they  believe  that 
they  will  by  these  means  disarm  the  fury  of  God,  pte^ 
tent  the  infliction  of  his  chastisements,  if  they  sacri- 
fice to  the  whims  of  priests,  the  enjoyment  of  tbo^e 
pleasures  which  are  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  bu« 
^oianrace. 

^t  We  find  these  atrocious,  fanatical,  and  senseless 
i^eas  tn  the  Christian  religion,  which  supposes  its  God 
as  (Tuel  to  exact  sufferings  from  men,  as  death  from 
his  only  Son.  If  a  God,  exempt  from  all  sin,  is  him* 
self  dso  1^  sufferer  for  the  sins  of  all,  which  is  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  maintain  univeiwl  redemption, 
it  is  not  aurpiising  to  see  men  that  are  sinners  making 
it  a  duty  to  asseinble  in  large  meetings^  and  invent  the 
teebiw  of  rendaring  themselves  miserable. 

Tiiese  gioomy  notions  have  banished  men  to  the 
desert.  They  have  fanatically  reaounced  society  sn^ 
the  pletaures  of  Ufe,  to  be  buried  alive,  believing 
tiiev  would  tnerit  heaven  if  they  afflicted  tliemsel^ 
with  stripes,*  and  passed  their  extstaM^e  iu  mmmoi<^ 
oeiteraonies,  as  injurious  to  their  health  as  useless  to 
Amt  country.  And  these  are  the  false  ideas  by  wfaicti 
tbo  dfevinity  is  tsansforned  into  a  tyraat  as  bsiiiaiofi^ 
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BB  instfiisible^  who,  bgieeehie  to  pnesteraft  hw  pm* 
scribed  how  both  men  and  women  might  Ure  in  ennui, 
penitence,  sorrow,  and  tears ;  for  the  perfection  of 
monastic  institutions  consists  in  the  ingenious  art  of 
fielf-tCHTture.  But  sacerdotal  pride  finds  its  account  in 
these  austerities.  Rigid  monks  glory  in  barbarous 
rules,  the  observance  of  which  attracts  the  respect  of 
the  credulous,  who  imagine  that  men  who  tonnent 
themselves,  are  indeed,  the  favourites  of  heaven.  But 
these  monks,  who  follow  those  austere  rules,  are  fana- 
tics, who  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  pride  of  the  clergy 
ivho  live  in  luxury,  and  in  wealth,  although  thdk* 
duped,  imbecile  brethren  have  been  known  to  make  it 
B  point  of  honour  to  die  of  famine. 

How  often.  Madam,  has  your  attention  not  beeft 
roused  when  you  recalled  to  mind  the  fate  of  the  poor 
religious  m^n  of  the  desert,  Whom  an  unnecessmy 
TOW  bat  condemned,  as  it  wene  voluntarily,  to  a  life 
as  rigorous  as  if  spent  in  a  prison  !  Seduced  by  the 
enthusiasm  of  youth,  or  forced  by  the  orders  of  in- 
human parents,  they  have  been  obliged  to  carry  to  the 
tomb  the  chains  of  their  captivity.  They  have  been 
obliged  to  submit  without  appeal  to  a  stern  superior^ 
who  finds  no  consolation  in  the  discharge  of  his  slavish 
task,  but  in  making  his  empire  more  hard  to  those  be- 
neath him.  You  have  seen  unfortunate  youi^  ladies 
obliged  to  renounce  their  rank  in  society,  the  innocent 
{pleasures  of  youth,  the  joys  of  their  sex,  to  groan  fbr 
«ver  under  a  rigorous  despotism  to  which  indiscreet 
vows  had  bound  them.  All  monasteries  present  to  us 
an  odious  group  of  fiinatks,  who  have  separated  them- 
selves from  society  to  pass  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  unhappiness.  The  society  of  these  devotees  is  cal- 
culated solely  to  render  their  lives  mutually  noore  un» 
supportable.  But  it  seems  strange  that  men  shouM 
expect  to  merit  heaven  by  suffering  the  torments  of 
hell  on  earth ;  yet  so  it  is,,  and  reason  has  too  often 
proved  insufficient  to  convince  tfaeoi  of  the  contrarv. 

If  this  religion  does  not  call  all  Christians  to  these 
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sublime  perfecticHis,  it  nevertheless  enjoins  on  all  its 
Yotariea,  saffering,  and  mortifying  of  the  body.  The 
church  prescribes  privations  to  all  her  children,  and 
abstinence  especially  to  the  young ;  these  things  they 
practise  ampngst  us  as  duties  ;  and  the  devotees  ima* 
gine  they  render  themselves  very  agreeable  to  the  Divi- 
nity when  they  have  scrupulously  fulfilled  those  minute 
and  puerile  practices,  by  which  they  tell  us  that  the 
piriests  have  proof  whether  their  patience  and  obedience 
be  such  as  are  dictated  by,  and  acceptable  to  Heaven. 

What  a  ridiculous  idea  is  it,  for  example,  to  make  of 
the  Deity,  a  trio  of  persons ;  to  teach  the  faithful  that 
this  Deity  takes  notice  of  what  kinds  of  food  his  peo- 
ple eat ;  that  he  is  displeased  if  they  eat  beef  or  mut* 
Aon;  but  that  he  is  delightied  if  they  eat  beans  and 
fish  ?  .  In  good  sooth,  Madam,  our  priests,  who  sotne- 
limes  give  us.  very  lofty  ideas  of  God,  please  them* 
selves  but  too  often  with  vilely  misrepresenting  the 
Sovereign  of  the  universe. 

The  life  of  a  good  Christian,  or  of  a  devotee,  is 
ci'owded  with  a  host  of  useless  practices,  which  would 
|>e,i  at  least,  pardonable  if  they  procured  any  good  for 
society.  But  it  is  not  for  tliat  purpose  that  our  priests 
make  so  much  to  do  about  them ;  they  only  wish  to 
Jhave  submissive  slaves,  sufficiently  blind  to  respect 
their  caprices,  as  the  orders  of  a  wise  God ;  sufficient- 
ly stupid  to  regard  all  their  practices  as  divine  duties, 
and  they  who  scrupulously  observe  them  as  the  real 
favourite  of  the  Omnipotent.  What  good  can  there 
result  to  the  world  from  the  abstinence  of  meats,  so 
much  enjoined  on  some  Christians,  especially  whew 
other  Christians  judge  this  injunction  a  very  ridicu- 
lous law,  and  contrary  to  reason  and  the  order  of  things 
jestabUshed  in  nature  ?  It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive 
;amongst  us,  that  this  injunction,  openly  violated  by  the 
rich,  is  an  oppression  on  the  poor,  who  are  compelled 
.to  pay  dearly  for  an  indifferent,  often  an  unwholesome 
diet,  that  injures  rather  than  repairs  the  natural  strengtij 
of  their  constitutions.     Besides,  do  not  the  priests  sell 
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this  permission  to  the  rich,  to  transgress  an  injunction 
the  poor  must  not  violate  with  impunity?  In  fine, 
they  seem  to  have  multiplied  our  practices,  our  duties, 
and  our  tortures,  to  have  the  advantage  of  multiplying 
our  iaults,  and  thus  strip  us  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
harmless  delights  which  nature  bids  us  innocently 
enjoy. 

The  more  we  examine  religion,  the  more  reason 
shall  we  have  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  beneficial  to 
the  priests  alone.  Every  part  of  this  religion  con- 
spires to  render  us  submissive  to  the  fantasies  of  our 
spiritual  guides,  to  labour  for  their  grandeur,  to  con^ 
tribute  to  their  riches.  They  appoint  us  to  perform 
disadvantageous  duties  ;  they  prescribe  impossible  per- 
fections, purposely  that  we  may  transgress ;  they  have 
thereby  engendered  in  pious  minds,  scruples  and  diffi- 
ci:dties  which  they  condescendingly  appease  for  money. 
A  devotee  is  obliged  to  observe  without  ceasing  the 
useless  and  frivolous  rules  of  his  priest,  and  even  then 
he  is  subject  to  continual  reproaches ;  he  is  perpetual- 
ly in  want  of  his  priest  to  expiate  his  pretended  faults 
with  which  he  charges  himself,  and  the  omission  of 
duties  that  he  regards  as  the  most  important  acts  of  his 
life,  but  which  are  rarely  such  as  interest  society  or 
benefit  it  by  their  performance.  By  a  train  of  religious 
prejudices  with  which  the  priests  infect  the  mind  of 
their  weak  devotees,  these  believe  themselves  infinitely 
more  culpable  when  they  have  omitted  some  useless 
practice,  than  if  they  had  committed  some  great  injus- 
tice or  atrocious  sin  against  humanity.  It  is  common^ 
ly  sufficient  for  the  devotees  to  be  on  good  terms  with 
God,  whether  they  be  consistent  in  their  actions  with 
man,  or  in  the  practice  of  those  duties  they  owe 
to  society.  But  they  who  have  set  up  a  Divinity  of 
their  own  making,  can,  of  course,  balance  their  con- 
science to  the  attributes  of  thoir  God,  thouorh  thny 
may  find  tbuiu  somewhat  stubborn  in  bcudjug  to 
thf  rules  of  human  conduct  established  among  men  by 
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the  experience    of   ages    and    their   mutual    depen- 
dence. 

Besides,  Madam,  what  real  advantage  does  society 
derive  from  repeated  prayers,  abstinences,  privations, 
seclusions,  meditations,  and  aust^ities,   to  which  reli- 
gion attaches  so  much  value  ?     Do  all  the  mysterious 
practices  of  the  priests  produce  any  real  good?     Aru 
they   capable   of  calming   the  passions,  of  correcting 
vices,  and  of  giving  virtue  to  those  who  most  scrupu- 
lously observe  them  ?     Do  we  not  daily  see  persons 
who  believe  themselves  damned  if  they  forget  a  mass, 
if  they  eat  a  fowl  on  Friday,  if  they  neglect  a  con- 
fession, though   they  are  guilty  at  the  same  time  of 
great  direliction  to  society  ?     Do  they  not   hold  the 
conduct  of  those  very  unjust,   and  very  cruel,  who 
happen   to  have  the  misfortune  of  not  thinking  and 
doing  as  they  think  and  act?     These  practices,  out 
of  which  a  great  number  of  men  have  created  essential 
duties,  but  too  commonly  absorb  all  moral  duties; 
for  if  the  devotees  are  over  religious,  it  is  rare  to  find 
them  virtuously  nice.     Content  with  doing  what  reli- 
gion requires,  they  trouble  themselves  very  little  about 
other  matters.     They  believe  themselves  the  favoured 
of  God,  and  that  it  is  a  proof  of  this  if  they  are  de- 
tested by  men,  whose  good  opinion  they  are  seldom 
anxious  to  deserve.     The  whole   life  of  a  devotee  is 
spent  in  fulfilling  with  scrupulous  exactitude  duties 
indiflferent  to  God,  unnecessary  to  himself  and  useless 
to  others.     He  fancies  he  is  virtuous  when  he  has  per- 
formed the  rites  which   his  religion  prescribes ;  when 
he  has  meditated  on  mysteries  of  which  he  understands 
nothing  ;  when  he  has  struggled  with  sadness  to  do 
things  in  which   a  man  of  sense  can  perceive  no  ad- 
vantage ;  in  fine,  when   he  has  endeavoured  to  prac- 
tise as  much  as  in  him  lies,  the  Evangelical,  or  Chris- 
tian virtues,  in  which  he  thinks  all  morality  essentially 
consists. 

I  shall  proceed  in  my  next   letter  to  examine  these 
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virtues,  and  to  prove  to  you  that  they  are  contrary  to 
the  ideas  we  ought  to  form  of  God,  useless  to  our- 
selves and  often  dangerous  to  others.  In  the  raean 
time, 

I  am,  &c. 
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Ip  we  believe  the  priests,  we  shall  be  persuaded, 
that  the  Christian  rehgion,  by  the  beauty  of  its  morals, 
excels  philosophy  and  all  the  other  religious  systems 
io  the  world.  According  to  them,  the  unassisted  rea- 
son of  the  human  mind  could  never  have  conceived 
sounder  doctrines  of  morality,  more  heroical  virtues, 
or  precepts  more  beneficial  to  society.  But  this  is  not 
all ;  the  virtues  known  or  practised  among  the  heathens 
are  considered  ^s  false  virtues^  far  from  deserving  our 
esteem,  and  the  favour  of  the  Almighty,  they  are  en- 
titled to  nothing  but  contempt^  and,  indeed,  are/?a- 
grant  sins  in  the  sight  of  God.  In  short,  the  priests 
labour  to  convince  us,  that  the  Christian  ethics  are 
purelydivine,  and  the  lessons  inculcated  so  sublime,  that 
they  could  proceed  from  nothing  less  than  the  Deity. 

if)  indeed,  we  call  that  Divine  which  men  can  nei- 
ther conceive  nor  perform ;  if  by  divine  virtues  we  are 
to  understand  viitues  to  which  the  mind  of  man  cannot 
possibly  attach  the  least  idea  of  utility ;  if  by  divine 
perfections  are  meant  those  qualities  which  are  not  only 
foreign  tothenature  of  man,  but  whichare  irreconcileably 
repugnant  to  it — then,  indeed,  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
acknowledge  that  the  morals  of  Christianity  are  divine, 
at  least  we  shall  be  assured  that  they  have  nothing  iH 
common  with  that  system  of  morality  which  arises  out 
of  the  nature  and  relations  of  men,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they,  in  many  instances,  confound  the  best 
conceptions  we  are  able  to  form  of  virtue. 
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Guided  by  the  light  of  reasoo,  we  comprebeod  under 
the  name  of  virtues,  those  habitual  dispositions  of  the 
heart  which  tend  to  the  faappioess,  and  the  real  advan- 
tage of  those  with  whom  we  associate,  and  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  which  our  fellow-creatures  are  induced  to  feel 
a  reciprocal  interest  in  our  welfare.  Under  the  Chris- 
tian system  the  name  of  virtues  is  bestowed  upon  dis- 
positions which  it  is  impossible  to  possess  without  su- 
pernatural grace,  and  which,  when  possessed,  are  use- 
less if  not  injurious,  both  to  ourselves  and  others. 
The  morality  of  Christians  is,  in  good  truth,  the 
morality  of  another  world.  Like  the  philosopher  of 
antiquity,  they  keep  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  stars 
till  they  fall  intt>  a  well,  unperceived,  at  their  feet. 
The  only  object  which  their  scheme  of  morals  pro- 
poses to  itsdf  is,  to  disgust  their  minds  with  the  ihiiigs 
of  this  world,  in  order  that  they  may  place  their  entire 
affections  upon  things  above,  of  which  they  have  no 
knowledge  whatever ;  their  happiness  here  below,  forms 
no  part  of  their  consideration  ;  this  life,  in  the  view  of 
a  Christian,  is  nothing  but  a  pilgrimage,  leading  to  an- 
other existence,  infinitely  more  interesting  to  bis 
hopes,  because  infinitely  beyond  the  reach  of  his  on« 
derstanding.  Besides,  before  we  can  deserve  to  be 
happy  in  the  world  vi4iich  we  do  not  know,  we  are  in- 
formed that  we  must  be  miserable  in  the  world  which 
We  do  know ;  and,  above  all  things,  in  order  to  secure 
to  ourselves  happiness  hereafter,  it  is  especially  neces- 
sary that  we  altogether  resign  the  use  of  oor  own  rea- 
son, that  is  to  say,  we  must  seal  up  our  eyes  in  utter 
darkness,  and  surrender  ourselves  to  the  guidance  of 
our  priests.  These  are  the  principles  upon  which  the 
febric  of  Christian  morals  is  evidently  constructed. 

Let  us  how  proceed.  Madam,  to  a  more 
examination  of  the  virtues  upon  which  the  Christian 
religion  is  bailt — ^these  virtues  are  £vangeUcal,  &€•,  if 
destitute  of  them,  we  are  assured  that  it  is  in  vain  fi)r 
us  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  Deity. 

Of  these  virtues  the  first  is  Faith.    Accoidiogto 
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tlie  doctrine  of  &e  cborcb,  iaith  is  the  gift  of  God,  a 
sitpefnatuFsil  viftqe)  Irjr  means  of  which  we  are  inspired 
with  a  firm  belief  in  God,  and  in  all  that  he  has  vouch* 
safed  to  reveal  to  man,  although  our  reason  is  utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  it.  Faith  is,  says  the  church, 
fimnded  upon  the  word  of  God,  who  can  neith^  de- 
ceive nor  be  deceived.  Thus  faith  supposes,  that  God 
has  spoken  to  man-^-but  what  ^dence  have  we  that 
God  has  spoken  to  man?  The  Holy  Scriptures. 
Who  is  it  that  assures  us  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain 
the  word  of  God  ?  It  is  the  church.  But  who  is  it 
that  assures  us  the  church  cannot  aod  will  not  deceive 
us  ?  The  Holy  Scriptures.  Thus  the  Scriptures  bear 
witness  to  the  infallibility  of  the  church — and  the 
church,  in  return,  testifies  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures. 
From  this  statement  of  the  case,  you  must  perceive, 
Ibat  faith  is  nothing  more  than  an  implicit  belief  in  the 
priests  whose  assurances  we  adopt  as  the  foundation 
of  opinions  in  themselves  incomprehensible.  It  is 
true,  that  as  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  Scripture, 
we  are  referred  to  miracles— 4)ut  it  is  these  identical 
Scriptures  which  report  to  us  and  testify  those  very 
miracles*  Ot  the  absolute  impossibility  of  any  mira- 
cles, I  flatter  myself  that  I  have  already  convinced 
you. 

Be^deS)  I  cannot  but  think,  Madam,  that  you  must 
be,  by  this  time,  diofoughly  satisfied  how  absurd  it  is 
to  say  that  the  understanding  is  convinced  of  any 
tiling  which  it  does  not  comprehend ;  ttye  insight  I 
have  given  you  into  the  books  which  the  Christians 
call  sacred,  must  have  left  upon  your  mind  a  firm  per- 
soasioti)  th^t  they  never  could  have  [H'oceeded  from 
a  wise,  a  good,  an  omniscient,  a  just,  and  all-powerful 
God.  •  If,  then,  we  cannot  yield  them  a  real  belief, 
what  we  call  faith  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  blind 
and  irrational  adherence  to  a  system  devised  by  priests, 
whose  crafty  selfishness  has  made  them  careful  from 
the  earliest  infancy  to  fill  our  tender  minds  with  pre^ 
po08i9SsioD8  in  fkvour  of  their  doctrines.    Interested, 
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however,  as  they  are  in  the  opinions  which  they  endea- 
vour to  force  upon  us  as  truths,  is  it  possible  for  these 
priests  to  believe  them  themselves  ?  Unquestionably 
not — the  thing  is  out  of  nature.  They  are  men  like 
ourselves,  furnished  with  the  same  faculties,  and  nei- 
ther they  nor  we  can  be  convinced  of  any  thing  which 
lies  equally  beyond  the  scope  of  us  all.  If  they  pos- 
sessed an  additional  sense,  we  should  perhaps  allow 
that  they  might  comprehend  what  is  unintelligible  to 
us ;  but  as  we  clearly  see  that  they  have  no  intellectual 
privileges  above  the  rest  of  the  species,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  conclude,  that  their  faith,  like  the  faith  of 
others,  is  a  blind  acquiescence  in  opinions  derived, 
without  examination,  from  their  predecessors;  and 
that  they  must  be  hypocrites  when  they  pretend  to  be- 
lieve  in  doctrines  of  the  truth  of  which  they  cannot  be 
convinced^  since  these  doctrines  have  been  shewn  to 
be  destitute  of  that  degree  of  evidence  which  is  neces- 
sary to  impress  the  mind  with  a  feeling  of  their  proba- 
bility, much  less  of  certainty. 

It  will  be  said  that  faith,  or  the  faculty  of  believing 
things  incredible,  is  the  gift  of  God,  and  can  only 
be  known  to  those  upon  whom  God  has  bestowed  the 
favour.  My  answer  is  that,  if  that  be  the  case,  we 
have  no  alternative  but  to  wait  till  the  grace  of  God 
shall  be  shed  upon  us — ^and  that  in*  the  mean  time  we 
may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether  creduhty,  stupidity, 
and  the  perversion  of  reason  can  proceed,  as  favours, 
from  a  rational  Deity  who  has  endowed  us  with  the 
power  of  thinking. — If  God  be  infinitely  wise,  how  can 
folly  and  imbecility  be  pleasing  to  him  ?  If  there  were 
such  a  thing  as  faith,  proceeding  from  grace,  it  would 
be  the  privilege  of  seeing  things  otherwise  than  as  God 
has  made  them ;  and  if  that  were  so,  it  foUowa,  tbs(t 
the  whole  creation  would  be  a  mere  cheat.  No  man 
can  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  production  of  God 
without  doing  violence  to  every  consistent  notion  that 
he  is  able  to  form  of  Deity ;  no  man  can  bdieve  that 
one  God  is  three  Gods,  and  that  those  three  Gods  are 
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one  Ciod,  without  renouncing  all  pretension  to  com- 
.  mon  sense,  and  persuading  himself  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  certainty  in  mathematics ! 

Thus,  Madam,  we  are  bound  to  suspect  that  what 
the  church  calls  a  gift  from  above,  a  supernatural  grace, 
is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  blindness,  an  irrational  credulity, 
a  brutish  submission,  a  vague  uncertainty,  a  stupid 
,  Ignorance,  by  which  we  are  led  to  acquiesce,  without 
investigation,  in  every  dc^;ma  that  our  priests  thirik  fit 
to  impose  upon  us — by  which  we  are  led  to  adopt, 
without  knowing  why,  the  pretended  opinions  of  men 
who  can  have  no  better  means  of  arriving  at  the  truth 
than  we  have.  In  short,  we  are  authorized  in  sus- 
pecting that  no  motive  but  that  of  blinding  us,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  deceive  us,  can  actuate  those 
men  who  are  eternally  preaching  to  us  about  a  virtue 
which,  if  it  could  exist,  would  throw  into  utter  con- 
fusion the  simplest  and  clearest  perceptions  of  the 
human  mind.       . 

This  supposition  is  amply  confirmed  by  the  conduct 
of  our  ecclesiastics— forgetting  what  they  have  told 
us,  that  grace  is  the  gratuitous  present  of  God,  be- 
stowed or  withheld  at  his  sovereign  pleasure,  they 
nevertheless  indulge  their  wrath  against  all  those  who 
have  not  received  the  gift  of  faith  ;  they  keep  up  one 
incessant  anathema  against  all  unbelievers,  and  nothing 
less  than  absolute  extermination  of  heresy  can  appease 
their  anger  wherever  they  have  the  strength  to  accom- 
plish it.  So  that  heretics  and  unbelievers  are  made 
accountable  for  the  grace  of  God,  although  they  never 
received  it ;  they  are  punished  in  this  world  for  those 
advantages  which  God  has  not  been  pleased  to  extend 
to  them  in  their  journey  to  the  next.  In  the  estima- 
tion of  priests  and  devotees,  the  want  of  faith  is 
the  most  unpardonable  of  all  offences — it  is  pre- 
cisely that  offence  which,  in  the  cruelty  of  their  ab- 
surd injustice,  they  visit  with  the  last  rigours  of 
punishment,  for  you  cannot  be  ignomnt.  Madam,  that 
in  all  countries  where  the  clergy   possess   sufficient 
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influence,  the  jQames  of  priestlj  Charity  afe  lifted  i^ 
to  consume  all  those  who  are  deficient  in  the  prescnbed 
allowance  of  £3iith« 

When  we  enquire  the  motive  for  their  unjust  and 
senseless  preceedings,  we  are  told  that  faith  is  the  mcist 
necessary  of  all  things,  that  faith  is  of  the  most  essen- 
tial service  to  morals,  that  without  faith   a  man   is  a 
dai^erous  and  wicked  wretch,  a  pest  to  society.     And, 
after  all,  is  it  our  own  choice  to  have  faith  ?     Can  we 
believe  just  what  we  please  ?     Does  it  depend  upon 
ourselves  not  to  think  a  proposition  absurd  which  our 
understanding  shews  us  to  be  absurd  ?     How  couki 
we  avoid  receiving,  in  our  infancy,  whatever  impres- 
sions and  opinions  our  teachers  and  relations  chose  to 
implant  in  us  ?     And  where  is  the  man  who  can  boast 
that  he  has  faith — that  he  is  fully  convinced  of  myste- 
ries which  he  cannot  conceive,  and  wonders  which  be 
cannot  comprehend  ? 

Under  these  circumstances  how  can  faith  be  servics- 
able  to  morals  ?  If  no  one  can  have  fiiith  but  upon  the 
assurance  of  another,  and  consequently  cannot  entertain 
a  real  conviction,  what  becomes  of  tiie  social  virtues? 
Admitting  that  faith  were  possible,  what  connection  can 
exist  between  such  occult  speculations  and  the  mani- 
fest duties  of  mankind,  duties  which  are  palpable  to 
every  one  who,  in  the  least,  consults  his  reason,  his 
interest  or  the  welfare  of  the  society  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Before  I  can  be  satisfied  of  the  advantages  of 
justice,  temperance,  and  benevolence,  must  I  first  be- 
lieve in  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  the  Eucharist,  and 
all  the  fables  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  If  1  believe  in 
all  the  atrocious  murders  attributed  by  the  Bible,  to 
that  God  whom  I  am  bound  to  consider  as  the  foun- 
tain of  justice,  wisdom^  and  goodness,  is  it  not  likely 
that  I  shall  feel  encouraged  to  the  conunission  of 
crimes  when  I  find  them  sanctioned  by  such  an  exam* 
pie  ?  Although  unable  to  discover  the  value  of  so 
many  mysteries  which  I  cannot  understand,  or  of  sn 
many  fanciful  and  cumbersorac  ceremonies  prescribe! 
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by  the  church,  am  I,  on  that  account,  to  be  denounced 
as  a  more  dangerous  citizen  than  those  who  persecute, 
torment,  and  destroy  every  one  of  their  fellow-ci-eatures 
who  does  not  think  and  act  at  their  dictation  ?  The 
evident  result  of  all  these  considerations,  must  be,  that 
he  who  has  a  lively  faith,  and  a  bh'nd  zeal  for  opinions 
contradictory  to  common  sense,  is  more  irrational,  and 
consequently  more  wicked  than  the  man  whose  mind 
is  untainted  by  such  detestable  doctrines ;  for  when 
once  the  priests  have  gained  their  fatal  ascendancy  over 
his  mind,  and  have  persuaded  him  that,  by  commit- 
ting all  sorts  of  enormities,  he  is  doing  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  make 
greater  havoc  in  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than  the 
man  whose  reason  tells  him  that  such  excesses  cannot 
be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God. 

The  advocates  of  the  church  will  here  interrupt  me, 
by  alleging  that  if  divested  of  those^entiments  which 
religion  inspires,  men  would  no  longer  live  under  the 
influence  of  motives  strong  enough  to  induce  an  ab- 
stinence from  vice,  or  to  urge  them  on  in  the  career 
of  virtue  when  obstructed  by  painful  sacrifices.  In  a 
word,  it  will  be  affirmed  that  unless  men  are  made  to 
feel  a  conviction  of  rewards  and  punishments  hereafter, 
they  are  released  from  every  motive  to  fulfil  their  du- 
ties to  each  other  in  the  present  life. 

You  are  doubtless.  Madam,  quite  sensible  of  the 
futility  of  such  pretences,  put  forth  by  priests,  who, 
in  order  to  render  themselves  more  necessary,  are  inde- 
fatigable in  endeavouring  to  persuade  us  that  their 
system  is  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  social 
order.  To  annihilate  their  sophistries  it  is  sufficient  to 
reflect  upon  the  nature  of  man,  his  true  interests,  and 
the  end  for  which  society  is  formed.  Man  is  a  feeble 
being,  whose  necessities  render  him  constantly  depen- 
dent upon  the  support  of  others,  whether  it  be  for  the 
preservation  or  the  pleasure  of  his  existence ;  he  has  no 
means  of  interesting  others  in  his  welfare  except  by 
his  manner  of  conducting  himself  towards  them  ;  that 
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conduct  which  renders  him  an  object  of  aflfectioa  to 
others  is  called  virtue — whatever  is  pernicious  to  so- 
ciety is  called  crime — and  where  the  consequences  are 
injurious  only  to  the  individual  himself,  it  is  called 
vice.  Thus  all  men  must  immediately  perceive  that 
they  consult  their  own  happiness  by  advancing  that  of 
others — that  vices  however  cautiously  disguised  from 
public  observation  are,  nevertheless,  fraught  with  ruin 
to  those  who  practice  them — and  that  crimes  are  sure 
to  render  their  perpetrators  odious  or  contemptible  id 
the  eyes  of  their  associates.  In  short,  education,  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  the  laws  point  out  to  us  our  mutual  du- 
ties much  more  clearly  than  the  chimeras  of  an  incom- 
prehensible  religion. 

The  idea  of  self-preservation  being  implanted  in  us 
by  nature,  we  require  no  priest  to  suggest  it  to  us;  ex- 
perience informs  us  by  what  means  we  best  consult  our 
own  safety ;  instructed  by  her  faithful  and  salutary 
admonitions  we  avoid  those  excesses  which  might  be 
injurious  ;  we  debar  ourselves'those  gratifications  which, 
in  their  consequences,  might  render  us  unhappy ;  we 
submit  to  momentary  privations  in  order  to  secure  those 
lasting  advantages  which  we  should  have  forfeited  by 
unreasonable  indulgence. 

Here,  Madam,  you  have  a  short  but  perfect  sum- 
mary of  all  morals,  derived,  as  they  must  be,  from 
the  nature  of  man,  the  uniform  experience,  and  the 
universal  reason  of  mankind.  These  precepts  are 
compulsory  upon  our  minds,  for  they  shew  us  that 
the  consequences  of  our  conduct  flow  from  our  actions 
with  as  natural  and  inevitable  a  certainty  as  the  return 
of  a  stone  to  the  earth  after  the  impetus  is  exhausted 
which  detained  it  in  the  air.  It  is  natural  and  inevita* 
ble  that  the  man  who  employs  himself  in  doing  good 
must  be  preferred  to  the  man  who  does  mischief. 
Every  thinking  being  must  be  penetrated  widi  the 
truth  of  this  incontrovertible  maxim,  and  all  the  pon- 
derous volumes  of  theology  that  ever  were  composed  can 
add   nothing   to   the  force,  of  his  conviction ;  every 
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thinking  being  will,  therefore,  avoid  a  conduct  calcu- 
lated to  injure  either  himself  or  others ;  he  will  feel 
hinAielf  under  the  necessity  of  doing  good  to  others,  as 
the  only  method  of  obtaining  solid  happiness  for  him- 
self, and  of  conciliating  to  himself  those  sentiments  on 
the  part  of  others,  without  which  society  would  be 
worse  than  solitude. 

'  Can  any  thing  be  more  obvious,  Madam,  than  that 
feith  has  no  concern  in  the  support  of  morality  ?  You 
see  how  widely  separated  are  these  aerial  notions  from 
the  practical  obligations  arising  out  of  the  nature  of 
things.  In  feet,  the  morig  mysterious  and  incompre- 
hensible are  the  dogmas  of  the  church,  the  more  likely 
are  they  to  draw  us  aside  from  the  plain  dictates  of 
Nature  and  the  straight-forward  directions  of  Reason, 
whose  voice  is  incapable  of  misleading  us.  A  candid 
survey  of  the  causes  which  produce  an  infinity  of  evils 
that  afflict  society,  will  quickly  point  out  the  specula- 
tive tenets  of  thedlogy  as  their  most  fruitful  source. 
The  intoxication  of  enthusiasm  and  the  phrenzy  of 
fanaticism  concur  in  overpowering  reason,  and  by  ren- 
dering men  blind  and  unreflecting,  convert  them  into 
enemies  both  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  worshippers  of  a  tyrannical, 
partial,  and  cruel  God,  to  practice  the  duties  of  justice 
and  philanthropy.  As  soon  as  the  priests  have  suc- 
ceeded in  stifling  within  us  the  commands  of  Reason, 
they  have  already  converted  us  into  slaves,  in  whom 
they  can  kindle  whatever  passions  it  may  please  them 
to  inspire  us  with. 

Their  interest,  indeed,  requires  that  we  should  be 
slaves.  They  exact  from  us  the  surrender  of  our  rea- 
son, because  our  reason  contradicts  their  impostures, 
and  would  ruin  their  plans  of  aggrandizement.  Faith 
is  tfie  instrument  by  which  they  enslave  us,  and  make 
us  subservient  to  their  own  ambition.  Hence  arises 
their  zeal  for  tne  propagation  of  the  feith  ;  hence  arises 
their  implacable  hostility  to  science,  and  to  all  those 
who  refuse  submission   to  their  yoke;  hence  arises 
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their  incessant  endeavour  to  establish  the  dominion  of 
Faith  (that  is  to  say,  their  own  dominion),  even  by 
fire  and  sword,  the  only  arguments  they  condescend 
to  employ. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  society  derives  but  little  ad- 
vantage from  this  supernatural  faith  which  the  cburdi 
has  exalted  into  the  first  of  virtues.  As  it  regards  God, 
it  is  perfectly  useless  to  him,  since  if  he  wishes  man- 
kind to  be  convinced  it  is  sufficient  that  He  wills  them 
to  be  so.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  supreme  wis- 
dom of  God,  who  cannot  exhibit  himself  to  mortals  in 
a  manner  contradictory  to  the  reason  with  which  he 
has  endowed  them.  It  is  unworthy  of  the  divine  jus- 
tice, which  cannot  require  from  mankind  to  be  con- 
vinced of  that  which  they  cannot  understand.  It  de- 
nies the  very  existence  of  God  himself,  by  inculcating 
a  belief  totally  subversive  of  the  only  rational  idea  we 
are  able  to  form  of  the  Divinity. 

As  it  regards  morality,  faith  is  also  useless.  Faith 
can  add  nothing  to  the  inherent  sanctity  of  morals,  no- 
thing to  their  importance.  Faith  is  not  oiily  useless, 
but  injurious  to  society,  since,  under  the  plea  of  its  pre- 
tended necessity,  the  world  is  frequently  disfigured  by 
war  and  bloodshed.  In  short,  faith  is  self-contradic- 
tory—since, by  it,  we  are  required  to  believe  in  things 
inconsistent  with  each  other,  and  even  incompatible 
with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  books  which  we 
have  already  investigated,  and  which  contain  whatweare 
commanded  to  believe. 

To  whom  then  is  faith  found  to  be  advantageous. 
To  a  few  men  only,  who,  availing  themselves  of  its  in- 
fluence to  degrade  the  human  mind,  contrive  to  render 
the  labour  of  the  whole  world  tributary  to  their  ow 
luxury,  splendour,  and  power.  Are  the  nations  of 
the  earth  any  happier  for  their  faith,  or  their  blind  f^ 
liance  on  priests  ?  Certainly  not.  Look  round  the 
universe  and  confess,  with  me,  that  in  every  coun* 
try  where  the  lofty  church  overshadows  and  darkens 
the  land,  there  neither  morality  nor  virtue,  neitherio- 
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dustry  nor  happiness  can  take  root  in  the  soil,  but  on 
the  contrary,  wherever  the  priests  are  powerful,  there 
the  people  are  sure  to  be  found  abject  in  their  minds, 
and  squalid  in  their  condition. 

But  Hope — Hope,  the  second  in  order  of  the  Chris- 
tian perfections,  is  ever  at  hand  to  console  us  for  the 
evib  inflicted  by  Faith.  We  are  commanded  to  be 
£rmly  convinced  that  those  who  have  faith,  that  is  to 
say,  those  who  believe  in  priests,  shall  be  amply  re- 
warded in  the  other  world  for  their  meritorious  sub- 
mission in  this.  Thus  hope  is  founded  on  faith,  in  the 
same  manner  as  faith  is  established  upon  hope — ^faitb 
enjoins  us  to  entertain  a  devout  hope  that  our  faith 
will  be  rewarded.  And  what  is  it  we  are  told  to  hope 
for?  For  unspeakable  benefits — that  is,  benefits  tor 
which  language  contains  qo  expression  !  So  that,  after 
all,  we  know  not  what  it  is  we  are  to  hope  for.  And 
how  can  we  feel  a  hope  or  even  a  wish  for  any  object 
that  is  undefinable  ?  Really,  these  priests  carry  their 
presumption  very  far  in  everlastingly  prating  to  us. 
about  thinra  of  which  they,  at  the  same  time,  acknow- 
ledge it  is  impossible  for  us  to  form  any  idea. 

It  thus  appears,  that  hope  and  faith  have  one  com- 
mon foundation  ;  the  same  blow  which  overturns  the 
one  necessarily  levels  the  other  with  the  ground.  But 
let  us  pause  a  moment,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the 
advantages  of  Christian  hope  amongst  men.  It  en- 
courages to  the  practice  of  virtue ;  it  supports  the  un- 
fortunate under  the  stroke  of  affliction ;  and  consoles 
the  believer  in  the  hour  of  adversity.  But  what  en- 
couragement, what  support,  what  consolation  can  be 
imparted  to  the  mind  from  these  undefined  and  unde- 
finable shadows?  No  one,  indeed,  will  deny,  that 
hope  is  sufficiently  useful  to  the  priests,  who  never 
fail  to  call  in  its  assistance  for  the  vindication  of  Pro- 
;ifidence,  whenever  any  of  the  elect  have  occasion  to 
complain  of  the  unmerited  hardship  or  the  transient 
injustice  of  his  dispensations.  Besides,  these  priests, 
notwithstanding  their  beautiful  systems,  find  them- 
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selves  unable  to  fulfil  the  high-sounding  promises  they 
so  liberally  make  to  all  the  faithful,  and  are  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  explain  the  evils  which  they  bring  upon 
their  flocks  by  means  of  the  quarrels  they  engage  in, 
and  the  false  notions  of  religion  they  entertain  ;  on 
these  occasions  the  priests  have  a  standing  appeal  to 
hope,  telling  their  dupes,  that  man  was  dot  created  for 
this  world,  that  Heaven  is  his  home,  and  that  his  su& 
ferings  here  will  be  counterbalanced  by  indescribable 
bliss  hereafter.  Thus,  like  quacks,  whose  nostrums 
have  ruined  the  health  of  their  patients,  they  have  still 
left  to  themselves  the  advantage  of  selling  hopes  to 
those  whom  they  know  themselves  unable  to  cure. 
Our  priests  resemble  some  of  our  physicians,  who  be- 
gin by  frightening  us  into  our  complaints,  in  order  that 
they  may  make  us  customers  for  the  hopes,  which  they 
offer  us  at  an  exorbitant  price.  This  traffic  consti- 
tutes, in  reality,  all  that  is  called  religion. 

The  third  of  the  Christian  virtues  is  Charity  ;  that 
is,  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  our  neighbours  as 
ourselves.  But  before  we  are  required  to  love  God 
above  all  things,  it  seems  reasonable  that  religion 
should  condescend  to  represent  him  as  worthy  of  our 
love.  In  good  faith,  Madam,  is  it  possible  to  feel  that 
the  God  of  the  Christians  is  entitled  to  our  love  ?  Is 
it  possible  to  feel  any  other  sentiments  towards  him 
than  those  of  aversion,  when  we  find  him  depicted  as 
a.  partial,  capricious,  cruel,  revengeful,  jealous,  and 
sanguinary  tyrant  ?  How  can  we  sincerely  love  the 
most  terrible  of  Beings  ?  The  living  God,  into  whose 
hands  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  falling  ?  The  God  who 
can  consign  to  eternal  damnation  those  very  creatures 
who,  without  his  own  consent,  would  never  have  exist- 
ed ?  Are  our  theologians  aware  of  what  they  say, 
when  they  tell  us  that  the  fear  of  God  is  the  fear  of  a 
child  for  its  parent,  which  is  mingled  with  love?  Ait 
we  not  bound  to  hate, — can  we  by  any  means  avoid  de- 
testing a  barbarous  father,  whose  injustice  is  so  bound- 
less as  to  punish  the  whole  human  race,  though  inno> 
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centy  in  order  to  revenge  himself  upon  two  individuals 
for  the  sin  of  the  apple,  which  sin  he  himself  might 
have  prevented  if  he  had  thought  proper  ?  In  short. 
Madam,  it  is  a  physical  impossibility  to  love,  above 
all  things,  a  (xod,  whose  whole  conduct,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  fills  us  with  a  freezing  horror.  If,  there- 
fore, the  love  of  God,  as  the  Jansenists  assert,  is  in- 
dispensable to  salvation,  we  cannot  wonder  to  find  that 
the  elect  are  so  few.  Indeed,  there  are  not  many  per- 
sons who  can  restrain  themselves  from  hating  this 
God ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Jesuits  is,  that  to  ab- 
stain from  hating  him  is  sufficient  for  salvation.  The 
power  of  loving  a  God,  whom  religion  paints  as  the 
most  detestable  of  Beings,  would,  doubtless,  be  a 
proof  of  the  most  supernatural  grace,  that  is,  a  grace 
the  most  contrary  to  nature  ;  to  love  that  which  we  do 
not  know,  is,  assuredly,  sufficiently  difficult ;  to  love 
that  which  we  fear,  is  still  more  difficult ;  but  to  love 
that  which  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  most  repulsive 
colours,  is  manifestly  impossible. 

We  must,  after  all  this,  be  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  except  by  means  of  an  invisible  Grace  never  com- 
municated to  the  profane,  no  Christian  ia  his  sober 
senses,  can  love  his  God ;  even  those  devotees  who  pre- 
tend to  that  happiness  are  apt  to  deceive  themselves — 
their  conduct  resembles  that  of  hypocritical  flatterers, 
ivho,  in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  an  odious 
tyrant,  or  to  escape  his  resentment,  make  every  pro- 
fession of  attachment,  whilst,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  they  execrate  him  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  they 
must  be  condemned  as  enthusiasts  who,  by  means  of  a 
heated  imagination,  become  the  dupes  of  their  own  il- 
lusions, and  only  view  the  favourable  side  of  a  €rod, 
declared  to  be  the  fountain  of  all  good,  yet,  never- 
theless, constantly  delineated  to  us  with  every  feature 
of  wickedness.  Devotees,  when  sincere,  are  like  wo- 
men given  up  to  the  infatuation  of  a  blind  passion  by 
which  they  are  enamoured  with  lovers,  rejected  by  the 
rest  of  the  sex  as  unworthy  of  their  affection.     It  was 
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said  by  Madame  de  Sevign6  that  she  loved  God,  as  a 
perfectly  well  bred  Gentleman  whom  she  had  never 
been  acquainted  with.  But  can  the  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians be  esteemed  a  well-bred  Gentleman  ?  Unless  her 
head  was  turned,  one  would  think  that  she  must  have 
been  cured  of  her  passion  by  the  slightest  reference  to 
her  imaginary  lover's  portrait  as  drawn  in  the  Bible,  or 
as  it  is  spread  upon  the  canvass  of  our  theological  ar- 
tists. 

With  regard  to  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  where  was 
the  necessity  of  religion  to  teach  us  our  duty,  which 
as  men  we  cannot  but  feel,  of  cherishing  sentiments  of 
good-will  towards  each  other.  It  is  only  by  shewing 
in  our  conduct  an  affectionate  disposition  to  others 
that  we  can  produce  in  them  correspondent  feeling  to- 
wards ourselves.  The  simple  circumstance  of  being 
men  is  quite  sufficient  to  give  us  a  claim  upon  the 
heart  of  every  man  who  is  susceptible  of  the  sweet 
sensibilities  of  our  nature.  Who  is  better  acquainted 
than  yourself.  Madam,  with  this  truth  ?  Does  not 
your  cgnpassionate  soul  experienco,  at  every  moment, 
the  delightful  satisfaction  of  solacing  the  unhappy? 
Setting  aside  the  superfluous  precepts  of  religion, 
think  you  that  you  could  by  any  efforts,  steel  your 
heart  against  the  tears  of  the  unfortunate?  Is  it 
not  by  rendering  our  fellow-creatures  happy  that  we 
establish  an  empire  in  their  hearts  ?  Eiyoy  then.  Ma- 
dam, this  delightful  sovereignty;  continue  to  bless  with 
your  beneficence  all  that  surround  you ;  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  the  dispenser  of  so  much  good  will  al- 
ways sustain  your  mind  with  the  most  gratifying  self- 
applause  ;  those  who  have  received  your  kindness  will 
reward  you  with  their  blessings,  and  afford  you  the 
tribute  of  affection,  which  mankind  are  ever  eager  to 
lay  at  the  feet  of  their  benefactors. 

Christianity,  not  satisfied  with  recommending  the 
love  of  our  neighbour,  superadds  the  injunction  of  lov- 
ing our  enemies.  This  precept  attributed  to  the  Son 
of  God  himself,  forms  the  ground  on  which  our  di- 
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vines  cfaiim  for  their  religion  a  superiority  of  moral 
doctrine  over  all.  that  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  were 
known  to  teach.  Let  us,  therefore,  examine  how  far 
this  precept  admits  of  being  reduced  to  practice. 
Trae,  that  an  elevated  mind  may  easily  place  itself 
above  a  sense  of  injuries — a  noble  spirit  retains  no  re- 
sentful recollections — a  great  sou]  revenges  itself  by 
a  generous  clemency,  but  it  is  an  absurd  contradiction 
to  require  that  a  man  shall  entertain  feelings  of  tender- 
ness and  r^;ard  for  those  whom  he  knows  to  be  bent 
on  his  destruction, — ^this  love  of  our  enemies,  which 
Christianity  is  so  vain  of  having  promulgated,  turns  out 
then  to  be  an  impracticable  commandment,  belied  and 
denied  by  eveiy  Christian  at  every  moment  of  hid  life. 
How  preposterous  to  talk  of  loving  that  which  annoys. 
us !  Of  cherishing  an  attachment  for  that  which  gives 
us  pain— of  receiving  an  outrage  with  joy-M)f  loving 
those  who  subject  us  to  misery  and  suffering !  No ; 
la  the  midst  of  these  triab,  our  firmness  may  perhaps 
be  strengthened  by  the  hope  of  reward  hereafter,  but 
it  is.a  mere  fallacy  to  talk  of  our  entertaining  a  sincere 
love  for  those  whom  we  deem  the  authors  of  our  a& 
flictions— the  least  that  we  can  do  is  to  avoid  them,- 
which  will  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  very  strong  indiea-^ 
tion  of  our  love. 

Notwithstanding  the  solemn  formality  with  which 
the  Christian  religion  obtrudes  upon  us  these  vaunted 
|»ecepts  of  love  of  our  neighbour,  love  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  forgiveness  of  injuries,  it  cannot  escape  the 
observation  of  the  weakest  amongst  us»  that  those  very 
men  who  are  the  loudest^n  praising,  are  also  the  first 
and  most  constant  in  violating  them.  Our  priests  es-^ 
pecially  seem  to  consider  themselves  exempt  from  the 
troublesome  necessity  of  adopting  for  their  own  con- 
duct a  too  literal  interpretation  of  this  divine  law. 
They  have  invented  a  most  convenient  salvo,  since 
they  affect  to  exclude  all  those  who  do  not  profess  to 
think  as  they  dictate,  not  only  from  the  kindness  of 
neighbours,  but  even  from  the  rights  of  felk)w«<:rea^ 
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tureft.    Od'  tiiie  ptwcii|>l0  tliey  defame,  pefttoeute,  and 
defttroy  every  one  wbo.di^pleapes  them*    When  do  you 
kee  a  pneet  foi^i  ve  ?    When  rev^Bge  is  out  oflns  yeaeb ! 
fiM  it  is  never  their  owo  injuries  ihegF  puaish-r-it  is 
neTer  their  own  eqemies  they  seek  to  exteraiiMte. 
Their  dtsintereetetd  iffidigviation  bwns  with  retentmeBt 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Most  High,  who,  without 
their  assistanoe,  would  be*  incapable  ^  ad|tfstiiig  his 
own  quarrels !      By  an   unaccounlable  ooineidMce, 
however,  it  is  sure  to  happen  that  the  eiiemieB  of  tfe^ 
oburch  -are  the  enemies  of  the  Most  Hig^t  ^bo  n^^' 
fail  to  make  common  jcause  with  the  mimstero  of  At 
faiti)«  and  who  wouidtake  it  extreme^  ill  if  his  minis* 
ters  should  vehx  in  the  measure  of  punisbaiefit  dveto 
th.ei¥  common  enemy.     Thus  our  priests  asfe  cweFaiid 
feve^^ul  ikMA  pure  aeal — ihey  would  atdest^  wisti 
to  forgive  theiff  own  enemies,  but  how  coiiM  they  jiv- 
tify  themselves  to  the  God  of  Meroies,  if  they  e^teOMM 
the  teaait  uidulgence  to  his  enemies  I 
"  '  A ctme  Christian  loves  the  Creator,  above  att  tMngSi 
and  consequently  he  mast  love  fainei  in  prefieMBoe  to 
thecfeature*    We  feel  a  lively  ifilerest  iii*  every  thing 
that  concerns*  the  otged  of  our  love ;  from  aU  which  it 
foHows»  that  we  must  eviao^  our  aeal,  and  ovea,  when 
necessary,  we  must  not  hesitate  to  extermiiiate  oar 
neighbour,  if  he  says  or  does  what  19  disf^aasing  or  10- 
jwious  to  God.     In  4uch  a  case,  indifibeiice  would  be 
critninal^-^  sincere  love  of  God  breaks  out  into  a  My 
ardour  in  his  cause,  and  our  merit  rises  in  proportiaB 
to  our  violence. 

These  notions,  absurd  as-  they  are,  have  been  snficieat 
in  every  age  to  produce  in  the  woM  a  mukimde  of 
crimes,  extravagancies,  and  follies,  the  kgilimate^* 
apring  of  a  religious  ze^.  Infatuated  fenatics,  exaspe- 
rated by  priests  against  each  other,  ha^  been  dfiv«» 
into  mutual  hatred,  persecution^  aii4  destruction  ;  ^ 
have  thought  themselves  oaHed  upon  to  *  avenge  ibe 
Ahnigfat^ }  they  have  carried  their  insane.  delusioDS  iO 
^aatopersuadethemaehreSithattheGodofchmieiiC)^ 


gctodni^  €(Hild'lo6k  on  with*  Measure  iirtiile  thejjr  misf^' 

det^.tkeir  brethren;  in  the  asteriisbiD^  blindness  of 

Ibttfotupidilyrjthey  hbweJmdgioed  that  in  dbfisoding 

this  tdtoponihties'Of  the^ehnveh)  ih^  were  tkfeinding 

God^hkMdf.i^  In iMMrMftlioeof  tlieae entKBv  contradicts 

^  «rear  by  the  description  wbvdi  they  themselves  gife 

«•  of  the  Divinity,  Am  priests  of  efery  age  hare  found 

Bwnns  to  ii|tfodiiee  confaisioti  into  the  peaceful  lubita^^ 

^ODs  of  nen^  and  to  destroy  aH  who  dared  to  reikiat 

lISBfar'  tyranny.    Under  «the  Jaughable  i<)ea  df  reirdnging 

the  aU*^Miweifiil  Creator,  thiese  priests  haVe  disccM^eiBd 

the  secret  of  revenging  tiienlseives,  alKi' that  too,  with'^ 

out  drawing  down  upon  themselves  the* hatred  mid  ok^ 

^oniioD  ea  justly  doe.  to*  their  vindictive  fmy  tod 

liafeeiilig  selfishness.    lis  the  name  of  the  God  oi  V^h 

imrey  they  istifliesdl  the  voiee  of  m^ik^  in  the  brettsl^^of 

■sen ;  in  thenaine  of  theO^ci  ^goodneas,  they  incited 

aaen.  to  the  fury  of  wild  beasts ;  in'  ihe  tiaine  of  the^ 

God  of  mfercies^  they  poabibited  all  fbtgif^sneas*!     The 

earth  has  never  oeased  to  gfoan  with  the '  rsMges  ccfOh^ 

itritted  by  maniacs^  under  the  influence  of  that  zeal 

wfaicb  springs  froiki  the  Oiristian  doctrine  of  the  love 

of  Oodi    The  God  of  the  Cbt istians^  like  the  Jamis  of 

Bomto  my thology 4  hifstwofms;  sometimes  beis repre^ 

eented  with  the  benign  features  of  mercy  and  goodness ; 

nometilnes  lisurdcr,  revei^^,  iand  fiiry  issue  from  bis. 

nostrils.     And  ^  what  is  the  consequence  but  that  the 

Christitins  are  nknch  more  easily  terrified  at  rliis  fiight^ 

All  aspect^  than  they  are  recovered  fimn  their  fears  by 

bia  aspect  of  mercy ;  baying  been  taught  to  view  him 

as  a  dqpricious  being,  diey  are  naturally  miMrustful 

of  bimy  and  imagine  that  the  safest  part  they  obq  act> 

for  tfaenselvcJs  is  to  set  about  the  Work  of  vei^feaaoe 

\nA  gnsat  zeal ;  they  conclude  that  a  cruel   master 

CMinot  find  fetllt  with  cruel  imitators,  and  that  his  ser- 

vtants  etmnot  render  themnelveB  so  acceptable  as  by 

est ispating  bH'  his  aaemies*  - 

The  preceding  remarks  shew  very  clearly,  Madam, 
the  highly  pemiciouB  consequenoes  which  result  from 
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the  zeal  engendered  by  the  love  of  God.  If  tfiis  love 
is  a  virtue,  its  benefito  are  oonfined  to  the  priests,  who 
j9irrogate  lo  themselives  the  exclusive  privtfege  of  de^ 
claring  when  God  is  o0ended ;  who  absorb  all  die 
offerings,  and  monopolize  all  the  boni^  of.  diedMOUt; 
who  decide  upon  the  opiirions  that  please  (or  diopleaie 
him  ; .  who  uiid^take  to  ioform  n»nkitid  of  the  duties 
this  viftue  requires  from  them,  and  of  the  proper  time 
and  manner  of  performing* them  ;  who  are 'interestiBd' 
inrenderingthosedutiescrucd  and  intimldathfig^inosdertd? 
lighten  mankind  into  a  profitable  subjecti(»  ;  who  con* 
vertitijito  the  instrument  of  gratifying  theinown  malig- 
nant passionsyby  inspiring  men  with  a  spirit  of  headlong 
and  ragiflig  intolerance,  which  in  its  furious,  course  of  in- 
disoriminale  destruction  holds  nothing  sacred,  and  whlehr 
iiasinflicted  incredibleravagesupon  all  chrirtian  countries*' 
-  In  confoi^mity  with  siKsh  abominable  tprinoiples,  « 
Christian  is  bound  to  detest  and  destroy  all  wtiom'tlis 
eburch . may .  point  out  as  the  enemies  of  God*  Haiiiig' 
admitted  the  psmmount  doty  of  yielding  tbeir  entire 
affections  to  a  rigorous  masteiv  quick  to  resent,  and 
offended  even  with  the  involuntary  thoughts'  and  opi*' 
nioasiof  his  creatures,  they,  of  ^course,  Ibei  themselves 
bound  by.  entering  with  sal  into  his  quaireis,  to  obtaiii' 
6m  him  a  vengeance. wMthy  of  a  God,  diar  is  lo 
say,  a  vengeuice  that  knows  no  bounds.  A  con* 
duct  like  th^  is  the  natural  offspring  of  tho^  revolting 
ideas  which  our  priests  give  us  of  the  Deity.  A  0000 
Cbrirtian  is,  therefore,  necessarily  intolerant.  It  is 
truet  that  Christianity  in  the  pulpit  preaches  nothing 
but  mildness,  meekness,  toleration,  peace,  and  con^ 
G(Hd  V  but  Gbrislaanity  in  the  worid  is  a  stran^r  to  aH 
these  vktues,  nor  does  she  ev^  exercise  them,  exeept 
when  sh^  is  deficient  in  the  necessary  power  to  gite 
efiect  to  her  destructive  aeal.  The  real  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  tl^t  Christians  think  themselves  abscrfved 
from  every  tie  of  humanity,  except  with  those  who 
t^ink  as  they  do,  who  profess  to  believe  the  same 
5ireed  ^-rr-they  have  a  repugnance,  more  or  lesadepided, 
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against  aU  those. who  diaagree  wkk  their,  priests  m^ 
theological  speculation.  Ifow  cominon  it  is  to  see 
persons  of  the  mHdeit  chaiBdor  aod  aiost  benevoleDt 
dispositioi^fsgitfdivith  awnsion.  the  adlieienta  of  a* 
diffisTODt  seet  from  llifeir  osra  ;  die  -  reigoibg-  rel^OD,* 
that  js^  the  rslifpon  of  the  soraiaigB,  or  of  the  psiestsr 
in  whose  ftmNiv  die  sotveieign  deelaiesbiniaelf,  crashes: 
all  nval  sects,  or  at  least,  nnkes  them  fully  seiasiUe  ofi 
its-siftperioiity  and  its  hatied,  in  a  inanner  cxCiknely/ 
insultrngi,  and  cateulaiBd  to  nrito  thefar  indignation. 
By  these  means  it  ifrequendy /happens  that  .the  defe- 
renoe 4^  the  prince  to. thei  wishes. tof. the  pqieste,  has 
theiefibctof  alienating  the  hearts  of  Us  most  faidrfttl 
subjects,  and' brings  him  thsft  execsration  whioh  ougfaM;/ 
in  justieey  to  be  hasped .  exetostvely  upon '  his  sancti^ 
monious  instigafeoiB.  •  ^ 

•  Ini  shoftf  the  private  rights  of:  ^conseieiiee  ase  no. 
where<sioeeidy  raapiected;  thefeatifefs  of  themrimift 
religioui* seels  b^gin,  •in.the  vsiif  chHlle,  to  leach 'all 
Christians  to  hate  and  despise  each  bdier  about  stfmcf 
theological  point' which  .notxxlyicaft  underatand.  v  The 
clergy,,  when.vested  with  p6wsr,r  .never  preach  folem-* 
tion ;  cp  the  contrafy,'  they  oonsider  every  manas'ani 
enemy  who  ;is  a  Aieod  to  rebgiotts  ftaedom,  actnaing; 
him  of  Idkewannnem,  infidelity,  and  secret  libstibiy — ^ 
in  short,,  he.is'denonunated'a  false  bsother.  .  The  Sor- 
bonnb'dsclarsd  in  the  siiLteenth  century,,  that  it  wast 
heretical  to  say  that  beietics.  ought  .not  to  hsi  bumt»< 
The  ierociousiSt.  Austin  preacbod  telemtion  at)4Mier 
period^  but  it  was-  befisre  be  was  <  duly  initiated- in:  thft 
mysteries  of  the  eacesdolat  policy,,  whick  is  ever  ibt^g^ 
nabt  iatoieratioa.  Persecudon  is  necessary;  te  oun 
priests^  rto  deter  amnkind  from  opposing  themseliies  to 
their  avarice^  their  ambition,  their  vanity,  and  their 
ob^aacy.  The  sole:principie  which  lu^s  the  cbureh) 
together  is  that  of  a  sleepless  watchAilnets  on  the  part 
of  all  its  members  to  extend  its  poiver,  to  incseade  the 
multitude  di  its*  slaves,  to'fix  odium  on  all  wfaorhesi- 
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Our  dititiMJa^tbeieibK^^oa  Bte|.v«rf  good  m^ 
80»'  fof  ndmig  fauiiiliiy  iatortbe  mnk  of-a  virtue*  An 
aoiMMe  tnodwir^  41 '  jdiffi^^ 
iifi»ttftq«MfllJmuMMy.afoiriitad  foooMilsithe  pkanns 
and  im  idvaiili^ei  irf*  raciety  ;  it  ik:  «qttaUy  ctMio 
thftt  inrtgnw  ttttit^MtogMlMiaig'di^gMiiagi  tbak  tii^ 
ti!Oimd*iiyr  flrifiteve,  sod  «tmte  OIK  BMnk^  b3r,thar 
MpiMve  iemidiiol  ;««4mt  tbtt  JBittkybk  1^  vhieh 

ehftrmd^  nil. who  e«|m  wiAiD  its.  ittBaMlule^  k  a  far 
didbettt  qnpilitjr  Oom  that  whieh  ^m  4mgmMA'  hami- 
Kqr  ^  the  vocaftnllflvy  of  Chriatiaiia..  A  trii]^.  httmbie 
CSiriacian  deapiaaB  Ins  ovm  naavdrtbinaas^  airMis.tbe 
eslaatt  itfloANya,  rtnstrailr  hiei  ami  ^tadanteidiiif, 
submits  with  docility  to  the  uoerniig  ;g«Bdaiica.  of  hn 
apiritaal  ?nMstaf%  md>pia«ialy  sisiga^  taiuapnlBsti'the 
^sarast  add  most  ibreiildble  dood^awnaictf  laaaaaa  -li 
y  BbtM  ariiat:  adaas«R§e^l<Sln<!thia';pcielaBdadtlaiJ^ 
kadits^foHoweta?'  liowi^atona^if  saii8ak:aiid.ui<' 
tegfity .  tdesfnsa  fahaHsIf  f  la.  aitei ifmiOtc  4^j^iawi  Ihe 
MukKail'of  private  iVirtua? ;  If  yoto  d€fviaeaBen.of the 
mae  ofi«lory9  andlba  desise  of  daaemiig  Ao  apfmiba' 
tkmoSmeir  fMdim  oitiseBs^.  un  yaa  Jioft  difaali^^flhQm 
af  ttM(iaofalesr<aiidiiiia8t^wat&UMitBiMii^^  isbirii 
tha^oiabeimpdladtofaailefit^Mbr.oOtnitost?.  What 
noaintoeiioi  wW-faaraiB  to^the  beaifintob  trf-aaokiBd, 
ifvfiiat cfMj  WeaaixiiguBt anotigfa  to p^isa tiieni the 
piaiBd«hey  toaifti^aiidiafterwaidsid^  #€ 

aatisflictioiiiof  satfiapirtaiiaev  «id  fhe  faa^^Mass' 4iie^ 
woiiHifMJRtitoixPDacMasiiiaiof^  idooar^ 

to'  «•  uofrateful  woild  I  What  .iafitteabODv.  what 
aiMaadg  infiauattODi^  m  foqaiiie  a  auHB  of :  dpnghl'ctaa' 
l«ol0r,oftatetita^  intdlig^o,  asd  leahiin^^  to;thtak 
hfanaslf  oii^  fevel  with  a  aelfii^  priest,  or.  a  sMpd 
flauaie;  (^1^  4eal  out  their  afasmti  faUca  and  iBOoba' 
mkt  dRSMMw  Our  priests  hie  never  weasy  of  Jidiii? 
Ithaf.flodks  tliatpridalsadsiDit  to  hifidelityr  and  diat 
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ate  hiqnUe  asd  siiiNiiiflBiir^e'sptritiis  ^aloiie  ^ilteiitq  TMeive 
the  truths  of  the  gospel  la  good  earneat,  should  we 
not  be  uttevl J  henft  of  every  obiiD  to  the  ntine  of 
rational  beings^  if  we  coDseiit  to  surrender  ear  ju^ 
meat  and  our  knowledge  $ft:AeeommmA  ot*  a  bieiw- 
ehy,  who  hame  neftbiDg  to-gnie  us  in  exehani^  but  the 
nost  palpable  i^MiiidkieB  r  With  vbut  lace  era  4i 
leverend  Doefeor  t>f  Noaamae  -  dare  to  esact  from  Botjr 
mideratandtng  a  humble  acquieacence  in  a  bundle  of 
iwjralenous  opkiioDs,  S&t  wbieh  he  is  unaMe  t0  offer 
measingie  solid  leaaonS  la  itthen  presunaftooua  to 
thi«k  onesaeif  superior  to  a  class  of  preteoderst  whose 
sjwtenss  areatnasaof  felaitiest  absordilieaY  and  incoo^ 
aisteaeiea,  of  which  they  contrive  to  tnahe  maaUaid  at 
once  the  dupes  and  the  vidiins  i  Can  pride  or  vanity 
be,  with  josttosiy  iaspnited  to  you,  Madaoi»  if  you  see 
teaaen  ter  prefer  the  dietatea  of  your  own  nnderalaadi- 
tag  to  the  anthofftative  deeresa  of  Mm.  D^^r^^^^y  whooe 
senseless  nwtignity  is  obvious,  to  ail  her  acquaintance. 
If  Cfarialkn  huinihty  is  a  virtue  at  all,  it  can  he  astt 
only  m  the  cliliste? ;  soeiety  itaacderiire  nQ>  acsrt  jof  bo* 
nefit  firooot  il ;  it  eoerrales  theanad ;  it  benlfita  nobody 
btti  pnealBv  who,  under  the.  prelaft  of  rendering  laen 
hnmblS)  aaek,  in  reality,  only  to  d^aade  them,  to  stiia 
in  their  aaids  every  iqpark  of  seience  and  of  oaunga^ 
that  they  may  the  moie  eaaily  impose  the  yoke  of  firith, 
that  is  to  aayy  their  own  yoke.  Condude^  then,  with 
ne,  that  the  CbristiaQ  'virtues  am.  chimerical,  always 
useless,  and  sometimes  pemicious'to  men,  and  attended 
with  adrantage  to  none  but  prieats.  Conchide  that 
this  rdigion,  with  alt  the  boasted  beauty  of  its  momliiy, 
reeomasends  to  us  a  set  of  virtues,  and  enjoins  a  line 
of  conduct  at  variance  witb  good  sense.  Conckidev 
diat  in  order  to  be  mora)  and  virtuous,  it  is  fiir  Iroia 
neeessary  to  adopt  the  unintelUgiUe  creed  of  the 
priesto^  or  to  pride  ourselvea  upon  the  ^mpty  virtnes 
they  pneaehs  and  still  less  to  annihilate  all  aaase  of  digw 
oky  in  ounehes,  by  a  degrading  autysction  to  Ins 
duties  *they  rsquiae.    Condude,  in  abort,  that  the 
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friend  of  virtae  is  not,  of  necessity,  the  friend  of  priests 
craft,  and  that  a  man  may  be  adorned  with  eveiy 
human  perfection,  without  possessing  one  of  the  Chris- 
tian virtues. 

All  who  examine  this  matter  with  a  cmidid  and  in- 
telligent eye,  cannot  ftil  to  see  thi^  true  morality,  that 
is  to  say,  a  morality  really  serviceable  to  mankind,  is 
absolutely  incompatible  widi  the  Cluiatian  religion,  or 
any  other  professed  revelation.      Whoever  imagines 
himself  the  favoured  object  of  the  Creator's  love,  must 
look  down  with  disdain  upon  his  less  ftMtunate  fellow 
creatures,  especially  if  he  regards  that  Creator  as  piar- 
tial,  choleric,  revengeful,  and  fickle,  easily  incensed 
against  us,  even  by  our  invohmtary  thoughts,  or  our 
most  innocent  words  and  actions ;  such  a  man  natu- 
rally conducts  himself  with  contempt  and  pride,  with 
harshness  and  barbarity  towards  all  others  whom  he 
may  deem  obnoxious  to  the  resentment  of  his  Heavenly 
King.    Those  men  whose  folly  leads  them  to  view 
the  Deity  in  the  light  of  a  capricious,  irritable,  and  un- 
appeasable despot,  can  be  nothing  but  gloomy  and 
trembling  slaves,  ever  eager  to  anticipate  the  vengeance 
of  God  upon  all  whose  conduct  or  opinions  diey  may 
conceive  likely  to  provoke  the  celestial  wrath.     As 
soon  as  the  priests  have  succeeded  in  reducing  men  to 
a  state  of  stupidity  gross  enough  to  make  them  believe 
that  their  ghostly  fiM:bers  are  the  faithful  organs  of  the 
divine  will,  they  naturally  commit  every  species  of 
crime,  which  their  spiritual  teachers  may  please  to  tell 
them  is  calculated  to  pacify  the  anger  of  their  (^nded 
God.     Men  silly  enough  to  accept  a  system  of  morals 
from  guides  thus  hollow  in  reasoning,  and  thus  dis- 
cordant in  opinion,  must  necessarily  be  unstable  in 
dieir  principles,  and  subject  to  every  variation  that  the 
interest  of  their  guides  may  suggest.     In  short,  it  is 
impossible  to  construct  a  solid  morality,  if  we  take  for 
our  foundation  the  attributes  of  a  Deity  so  unjust,  so 
capricious,  and  so  changeable  as  the  God  of  the  Bible, 
whom  we  are  commanded  to  imitate  and  adore* 
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Faeaewte^  fimkf  lay  dear  Madam^  in  die  practice  of 
those  virtues  which  your  own  unsophisticated  heart 
approves ;  they  will  insure  you  a  rich  harvest  of  hap- 
piness in  the, present  existence ;  they  will  insure  you 
a  neb  return  of  gratitude^  respect  and  love  from  all 
who  enjoy  their  benign  influence ;  they  will  insure  you 
the  solid  satisfaction  of  a  weiycHUided  self-esteem,  and 
thus  provide  you  with  that  unfailing  source  of  inward 
grattiicatioQ,  .which  arises  from  the  consciousness  of 
having  contributed  to  the  weltare  of  the  human  race. 

I  am,.&G« 


LETTER   IX. 


Having  already  shewn  you,  Madam^  the  feeble- 
ness of  those  succours  which  religion  furnishes  to 
morals,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  examine  whether  it 
procure  advantages  in  themselves  really  politic,  and 
whether  it  be  true,  as  bqs  so  often  been  ui]g;ed  by  the 
priests,  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence 
of  every  government. 

Were  we  disposed  to  sbut  our  eyes,  and  deliver 
ourselves  up  to  the  langui^.of  our  pnests,  we  should 
beliefve  that  their  opiniona  are  necessary  to  die  public 
tranquillity,  and  the  repose  and  secnrity  of  the  state ; 
for  those  holy  guides  actually  tell  the  credulous  mob, 
from  the  bloated  pensions  to  the  lacquey  of  his  lowest 
Midesmafis  that  princes  could  not,  without  the  aids 
«f  religion,  govern  their  people,  and  ekert  themselves 
for  Ibeir  piosperity  and  diat  of  the  empire*  Nor  is 
tbia  alt ;  our  spiritual  pilots  approach  tki^  throne,  and 
gaining  the  ea?  of  the  sovemignv  make  him  also  believe 
that  an  established  rdigion  is  afosoiiitely  necessary  to 
enable  him  to  grasp  the  sceptre,  and  enjoy  tbe  gran- 
deur and  state  of  royalty ;  that  he  must,  therefore, 
confomi  to  die  dhorch ;  that  kings  in  aU  ages  bave  been 
bev  a^na  or  proteeifcois ;  that  aa  t^  peopile  submit  to  be 
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governed,  so  the  monarch  must  submit  to  the  yoke  of 
the  church ;  that  religion  is  the  peace-maker  in  all 
political  quarrels ;  that  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood 
are  the  enemies  of  all  power ;  that  they  who  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  altar,  would  overthrow  the  throne 
itself! 

Let  us  examine  if  these  things  are  so ;  for  assertion 
is  not  proof,  and  the  ip^  dixeruni  of  priests,  like  die 
proclamations  of  princes,  are  not  laws  for  the  world. 
No ;  the  former  are  the  thunders  of  the  pulpit,  the 
latter,  those  of  the  throne.  The  mind  of  the  honest 
citizen,  like  the  face  of  a  granite  rock,  suffers  the  blast 
of  both  to  blow  against  it,  without  losing  its  equili- 
brium. 

We  have,  then,  only  to  open  our  eyes  and  consult 
history,  to  be  convinced  of  the  falsity  of  these  preten- 
sions, and  to  appreciate  the  important  services  which 
the  Christian  priests  have  rendered  to  their  sovereigns. 
Ever  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity  We  have 
seen,  in  all  the  countries  in  which  this .  religion  has 
gained  ground^  that  two  rival  powers  are  perpetually  at 
war  one  with.. the  other.  We  find  a  government  with- 
in the  government.  That  is  to  says  we  find  the 
Church,  a  body  of  priests,  continually  opposed  .to  the 
sovereign  power,  and  in  virtue.of  their  pretended  divime 
mission  and  sacred  office,  pretending  .  to  give  laws  to 
all  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth. 

Nor  is  this  the  case  with  the  hierarchy  of  Rome 
alone  ;  the  bishops  and  priests  of  all  seceders  from  .that 
church  have  arrogated  to .  themselves  the  same  audio- 
rity.  We  find  theclei^,  puffed  up.  and  besotted  with 
the  titles  they  have. given  thanselves, .  labouring  to  ex- 
act the  obedience  due  to  the  sovereign,  pretending  to 
chimerical  and  dangerous  prerogatives,  which  none  are 
suffered  to  question,  without  risking  the  dispieaaure  of 
the  Almighty.  And  so  well  have  the  priesthood  ma* 
naged  this  matter,  that  in  many  countries  we  actually 
see  the  people  more  inclined  to  lean  to  the  authority 
of  the  clergy,  than  to  that  of  the  prince.    It  is  not  to 
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the  Pope  alone,  the  Vicar  of'  Jesiis  Christ, '  that  this 
<legraded  submission  of  mind  and  liberty  has  been 
shewn  ;  in  Protestant  countries,  also,  the  clergy  have 
contrived  to  make  it  be  believed^  that  the  law  of  the 
Jand  is  founded  on  their  rdigion;  that  since  obedience 
is  due  to  the  bw,  it  is  much  more  so  due  to  that  in 
which  the  Jaw  is  founded*  But  it  is  very  extraordi- 
nary, that  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  the  legis- 
lators never  consult  the  scriptures,  as  to  what  laws 
they  should  enact.  Oh !  no ;  circumstances,  the 
position  of  the  wortd,  the  march  of  intelligence 
against  the  iron  hand  of  despotism,  give  occasion 
for  the  enactment  of  laws ;  and  the  Bible  is  no  more 
thought  of  in  an  assembly  of  legislators,  than  the  "  Ara- 
bian Nights'  Entertainments/'  So  much.  Madam,  for 
the  law  of  the  land  being  founded  on  the  religion  of 
the  clergy. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  pretensions  of  the  priest- 
hood. These  gentlemen  pretend  that  the  sanctity  of 
their  mi8sion,-^whieh  by  the  bye  is  mere  assertion, 
for.  there  can  be  little  divine  about  men  mortal  likeour- 
selves,  little  sanctity  about  men  who  are  eternally 
squabbling  with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  comfortable 
livings,  tythes^  and  power,  prerogative  and  rule,--*these 
gentlemen  pretend,  howe^r,  that  the  sanctity  of  their 
mission  Entitles  them  to  dictate  to  monarchs  them- 
selves ;  and  there  are  not  wanting  cases,  on  the  page 
of  history,  wherein  we  see  the  clergy  supported  by 
their  emissaries  and  their  credulous  rabble  of  devotees, 
assuming  the  most  ridiculous  pretensions,  mingling  in 
the  afiairs  of  state,  and  by  the  most  artful  methods  con- 
triving to  get  the  most  pernicious  and  da^ngerous  pro- 
jects executed  i^^inst  all  those  who  are  Jionest  enough 
to  suspect  them  of  trickery ;  or,  if  occasion  serves  them, 
to  excite  the  prince  to  involve  his  unofifending  subjects 
in  quarrels  with  some  neighbouring  states ;  for  while 
men's  minds  are  distracted. » by  the  cry  of  "  war,'* — 
"  war," — "  invasion,*' — "  inimion  ;"  when  discord  and 
alarm  are  spread  within,  and  when  nothing  but  trouble 
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appean  witbottt,  tbey  who  had  fohneiiy  hannlesdy 
questioned  the  nghk  of  die  fariegts  to  moM  weeMi^^ 
grind  the  poor  for  the  gratification  of  their  kixavy  and 
extravagance,  will  havie  leisure  to  fight  the  battles  of 
domestic  liberty ;  and  honest  men,  who  catte  little 
about  the  cry  of  "  the^urdi  is  in  danger,'*  will  cob- 
descend  to  defend  the  throne  at  any  ink,  at  aU  ex- 
pences.  l'hi$i  however^  is  but  one  figmie  in  the  groape 
which  the  entablatureof  priestciiaft  ofiers  to  the  eye  of 
the  observer. 

Yet,  Madam,  .sudat  is  part  of  Idro  important  services 
which  religion  has  a  thousand  times  pretended  to  r^Mler 
kii^.  Toe  people,  blinded  J>y  the  superstition,  could 
hesitate  but  little  between  God  and  the  prince  of  the 
eairtb.  The  piiesls  being  the  visible  organs  of  an  invisi- 
ble mpnarch,  have  gained  immense  credit  over  the  hu- 
man mind.  The  ignorance  of  the  people  has  put  than, 
as  well  as  their  prinoes,  entirely  under  the  authorily  of 
the  priesthood.  And  till  a  time  shall  arrive  when  the  peo- 
ple, shall  put  dowii  the  power  of  the  priests,  their  kii^ 
must  ako  be  the  common  slaves  of  ibe  craAy  tlkrgf. 
Do  we  not  find,  from  history,  that  great  mirror  of  the 
universe,  that  nations  have  been  constantly  embroiled 
by  the  futile  and  malicious  quanrds  of  the  clergy ;  thflt 
princes  and  people^  who  have  ever  attempted  to  oppose 
those  overbeairing  tpantsof  the  human  mind,  hamheeD 
deuounoed  as  opiniom^ve  heretics,  blasphemers,  and 
enemies  <^*  God  ;  diat  the  most  bigoted  nations,  people 
and  princes,  who  have  voluntarily  yielded  to  the  imn 
despotism  of  the  priesthood,  have  been  pronounced  the 
greatest  fevourites  of  heaven,  and  all  others  ripe  for 
perdition.  The  conclusion  is  here  but  one  step— the 
destruction  o£  these  last  was  believed  by  the  former,  aot 
only  meritorious,  but  neoessary,  and  accordingly,  hav- 
ing  caught  hojki  of  this  fia*y  link  in  the  chain  of  diaowi, 
nation  wars  wainst  intioii,  the  ministers  of  peace  si« 
seen  in  the  field  of  bi^tle,  their  lives  aie  stsaned  with  the 
murder  of  mankind,  their  palaces  are  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  vataquished,  and  all  is  holy,  just,  and  good. 
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Suoh  is  the  ikeit  Sgme  m  tbe  base  of  the  pyraini*- 
dal  groupe  of  tbe  poitraHure  of  [mcstcraft.  The  fot- 
lowing  16  stHI  more  hideous.-^ 

The  continual  attsotion  which  the  princes  of  £urope 
•have  l^een  forced  to  pay  to  the  deigy,  has  prevented 
them  from  oocupyiog  their  thoughts  £d>out  the  wel- 
fare of  the  lefiit  <»f  their  industrious  subjects^  who,  in 
many  iiiQtanoes  the  vfapes  of  die  priesthood^  have  un- 
wittingly become  opposed  even  to  the  good  they  have 
desired  to  procure  by  resistance.     In  like  manner  the 
heaidB  of  the  people,  their  kings  and  governors,  too 
weak  to  resist  the  torrent  of  opinions  piopagated  by 
die  <^ei^y)  and  swallowed  without  examination  by 
the  people,  have  been  forced  to  yield,  to  bow,  «ay, 
even  to  caress  the  priesthood,  and  to  consent  to  grant 
it  all  its  demaixls*    Whenever  they  have  wished  to 
resist  the  encfcxichitients  of  the  clergy,  they  have 
encountered  concealed  snares  or  open  opposition,  as 
the  holy  power  was  either  too  weak  to  act  in  the  face 
of  day^  or  strong  enouffh  to  contend  in  the  sun-shine. 
When  princtts  have  wistied  to  be  listened  to  by  the 
clei^y,  these  last  hare  in  variaUy  contrived  to  make  them 
covirardly,  «nd  to  sacrifice  tiie  happiness  and  rsspect  of 
their  people.    We  have  frequently  ^seen  the  hands  of 
parricides  and  rebels,  assassins  and  fanatics  armed  in 
the  sacerdotal  worship,  to  destroy  princes  whom  the 
clergy  have  thought  unvrorthy  to  reign,  because,  for- 
sooth, those  princes  have  desired  to  make  all  their 
subjects  happy,  the  people  as  well  as  the  i»*iests. 
France  lost  two  monarohs  by  the  machinations  of  the 
'  clergy.    There  Ae  priests,  under  the  pretext  of  aveng- 
ing God,  have  murdered  kings.    This  is  one  way  of 
preserving  the  yoke  on  the  necks  of  the  multitude. 
In  a  word,  Madam,  in  all  countries,  we  see  that  the 
ministers  of  religion  have  exercised  at  all  times,  the 
most  frightful  licence  to    establish    and  perpetuate 
their  power.    We  find  empires  torn  by  their  feuds, 
thrones  overturned   by  their   machinations;  princes' 
immokated  to  their  power  and  revenge  ;  subjects  ani- 
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mated  to  revolt  against  the  prince  tbat  oogbt  to  give 
them  more  happiness  than  tthey  actually  enjoyed  ;  and 
when  we  take  the  retrospect  of  these,  we  find  tbat 
the  ambition,  the  cupidity,  and  the  vanity  of  the 
clergy  have  be^n  the  >  true  causes  and  motives  of  aM 
these  outrages  on  the  peace  of  the  universe.  And  it 
is  thus  that  their  religion  i  has  so  often  produced  anarr 
chy,  and  overturned  the  very  empires  they  pretended 
to  support  by  its  influence. 

Thus  we  have  contemplated  another  horrible  de- 
mon, in  the  tablature  of  priestliood.  In  the  remain- 
ing, sketch  of  the  monsters  that,  compose  the  groupe, 
we  will  attend  to  the  countenance  am)  the  ccMOuring 
of  the  drapery ;  by  which  means  the  reader  will  re- 
cognise the  figures  at.  his  leisure  one  by  one. 

That  sovereigns  have  not  enjoyed  peace,  even  when, 
with  a  false  humility  devoted  to  priests,  'they  have 
submitted  to  their  caprices,  become  enslaved  to  their 
opinions,  and  allowed  them  to  govern   in  place  of 
themselves,  we  will  see  in.  the  sequel !.    For,  when- 
ever the  sovereign  power  has  become  subordinate  to 
the  sacerdotal,  the  prince'  was  only  the  first  servant  of 
the  church.     She  has  used  him.  merely  as.  a  tool  to 
enrich  her  coffers,  to  execute  her  -  secret,  sanguinary 
decrees,  and  thus  to  bathe  his  hands  in  the  innocent 
blood  of  his  unoffending  subjects,  whom  the  priest-- 
hood  had  marked  out  for  their  vengeance, '  and  con- 
cealed passions  I      History  attests  that,  in  place  of 
labouring  for  the  happiness  of  the  people,  the  sove* 
reign  has  often  been  compelled  to  torment,  to  per- 
secute,   to  immolate  the  most  worthy    citizens. — 
And  all  this  to  keep  on  terms  with  an  overbearing, 
proud,  revengeful,  ambitious  herd  of  priests  !     And 
ail  this  to  gratify  the  revenge  of  some  one  man  in  a 
million  ;  some  pampered  hypocrite,  who  arrogalied  to 
himself  the  most  hellish  projects  under  the  sanction 
of  his  office.     Nor  is  it  in  one  religious  persuttsiou 
this  is  aloue  the  case ;  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
openly  or  secretly ;  by  the  sword  or.  the  secular  power ; 
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by  the  pervBmion  of  laws  aod.tbe  poiat  of  the  bayo* 
net,  we  find  it  true  in  all  peisuMions. 

How  Uttl^  soever  you  are  disposed  to  reflect,  you 
will  be  convinced,  Madani)  that  I  do  not  exaggerate 
these  things.  Recent  examples  prove  to  you  that 
even  in  thisi^^e,  nations. are  distracted  by  the  intrigues 
of  priests ;  you  have  an  hundred,  times  s^hed  at  the 
sight  of  the  sad  follies  wUch  puerile  questions  have 
produced  amongst  us.  You  have  shuddered  at  the 
frightful  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  the 
unreasonable  squabbles  of  the  clergy.  You  have 
trembled  with  all  good  citizens  at  the  sight  of  the  tra^ 
gical  effects,. which  have  been  brought  about  by  the 
furious  wickedness  of  a  fanatic,  who  sliewed  in  his 
character  every  thing  that  was  not  sacred..  In  fine, 
you  have  seen  the  sovereign  authority  compelled  to 
struggle  incessantly  against  rebellious  subjects,  who 
pretend  that  their  conscience,  or  the  interests  of  reli^ 
gion  have  obliged  them  to  resist  opinions  the  most 
agreeable  to  common  sense,  and  the  most  equitable. 

Our  priests  mdte  religious  and  less  brilliant  than  we 
have  witnessed  them  in  former .  times,  are  yet  the 
actors  of  scenes  more  terrible  than  heatfayenism  boasts* 
They  have  gloried  in  civil  wars,  the  overthrow  of-  trea^ 
ties,  the  shedding  in  the  very  capital  the  blood  of  the 
innocent ;  two  monarchs  successively  immolated  to 
the  fury  of  the  clergy,  who  kindle  in  all  parts  the  fire 
of  sedition*  In  France  we  have  seen  the  Catholic 
church  banish  the  iadustridus  Protestants ;.  in  Eng- 
land we  see  the  furious  Protestant  wage  war  against 
the  opinions  oCi  those  who  differ  from  him,  and  who 
cannot  believ^e  that  three  Gods  are  but  one;  and  that 
one  God  only  is  nevertheless  three  distinct  divinities.. 

In  all  Europe  we  find  the  same.  In  Spain  religion 
is  the  tool  with  whicbthe  march  of  opinion  is  arrested ; 
and  whoever  is  not  a  fanatic  is  an  object  of  publia 
vengeance.  In  Germany  two  great  religious  factions 
distract  prinoes  and  people  ;  the  Catholics  are  taught 
from  their  cradles  to  hate  the  Protestants;  and  the 
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Protedtaiif  s  to  ^lespise  the  Catholics  as  idoiateis*  Each 
faction  is  leagued  against  the  others  with  some  neigh* 
bouring  faiction  of  a  similar  persiiasion.  But  all  are 
attketl^  sepvilecrettiires  of  artful  priests  and  olergymea. 
Thus  you  see.  Madam,  the  signal  advantages  whiob 
the  pridsdiood  bring  to  nations.  But  the  cleigy  forget 
not  to  tdl  us  that  all  those  teif ible  effects  which  1 
have  detailed,  are  to  be  traced  to  the  passions -of  man- 
kind, and  not  to  the  doctrines  of.  the  Chfistaan  reli- 
gion, whkh  always  recommends  charity,  eonoovd,  and 
peace.  Yet  if  we  reflect  on  the  principles  of  tbift 
religion/ we  shall  perceive  ^t  tbey  are  incompatible 
with  the  fine  maxims  which  were  practised  by  the 
Christian  teachers,  at  a  time  when  th^  had  not  the 
power,  and.we  may  believe  also  the  inclination  to  per- 
secute their  enemies,  and  ensanguine  their  hands  in 
the  blood  of  their  countrymen.  Nevertheless  we  find 
that  the  adorers  of  a  jealous  God,  vindictive  and  san- 
guinary, as  is  obviously  the  character  of  the  God  of 
the  Jews  and  Christians,  could  not  evince  in  th^r 
conduct  moderation,  tranquillity,  and  hnmainty.  The 
adorers  of  a  God  who  takes  offence  at  the  opinions  of 
his  weak  creatures,  who  reprobates^  and  glories  in  the 
extermination  of  all  who  do  not  worl^bip  him  in  a  par- 
ticular way,  for  the  which,  by  the  bye,  ne  gives  them 
neither  the  means  nor  the  indtnalion,  mast  necessa- 
rily  be  intolerant  persecirtors.*  The  adorei^  of  a  God, 
who  has  not  thought  fit  to  illuminate  with  an  equal 
portion  of  light  the  minds  of  aU  his.  creatures,  who 
iteveals  his  favour,  and  bestows  his  kindness  on  a  ie^ 
only  of  those  creatures,  who  leaves  A^  remamder  in 
blindness  and  uncertainty,  to  foHovk^  tiheir  passions,  or 
adopt  opinions  i^inst  which  the  favoured  wage  war, 
must  of  necessity  be  eternally  at  odds  with  the  rest  of 
'  the  worid,  canting  about  their  oracles  and  myrteiies, 
«npernatuml  precepts,  invented  purely  to  torment  the 
human  mind,  to  enthral  it,  and  leave  man  answer^ 
able  for.  what  he  could  not  obey,  and  punishaUe  for 
what  he  was  restrained  from  performing. 
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We  need  not  then  be  astonished,  if,  since  the  origin 
of  Christianity,  our  priests  have  never  been  without 
disputes.  It  appears  from  their  conduct,  and  from 
their  conduct  we  must  judge  of  their  religion,  for  it  is 
very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  priests  of  every  reli- 
^ion  are  fashioned  according  to  the  tenets  of  that 
religion,  else  are  they  not  its  priests,  but  a  herd  of 
impostors,  the  annihilation  of  whose  pretensions  must 
always  be  the  duty  of  the  state  they  are  in  ;  that  true 
priests  and  true  religion  may  prosper,  it  appears  from 
their  conduct,  I  say,  that  God  sent  his  Son  upon  earth 
solely  to  cast  ambng  mankind  the  apple  of  discord. 
The  ministers  of  a  church  founded  by  Christ  himself, 
-who  promised  to  send  them  his  Holy  Spirit  to  lead 
them  into  all  the  truth,  have  never  been  in  unison 
with  their  dogmas.  We  have  seen  this  infallible 
church  for  whole  ages  enveloped  in  error.  At  least 
Its  modern  seceders  say  so.  And  if  doctors  differ, 
who  shall  agree  ?  You,  know.  Madam,  that  in  the 
fourth  century,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  priests 
themselves,  the  great  body  of  the  church  followed  the 
opinions  of  the  Arians,  who  disavowed  even  the  divi- 
nity of  Jesus  Christ.  The  spirit  of  God  must  then 
have  abandoned  his  church,  else  why  did  its  ministers 
fail  into  this  error,  and  dispute  afterwards  about  so 
fundamental  a  dogma  of  the  Christian  religion  ? 

Notwithstanding  these  continual  quarrels,  the 
church  arrogates  to  itself  the  right  of  fixing  the  faith 
of  the  true  believers^  and  in  this  it  pretends  to  infalli- 
bility ;  and  if  the  Protestant  parsons  have  renounced 
the  lofty  and  ridiculous  pretensions  of  their  Catholic 
brethren,  they  are  not  less,  certain  in  the  infallibility 
of  their  decisions  ;  for  they  talk  with  the  authority  of 
oracles,  and  send  to  hell  and  damnation  all  who  do 
not  yield  submission  to  their  dogmas...  Thus  on  both 
-  sides  of  the  cross  we  see  division  and  discord  ;  each 
party  is  orthodox  in  its  own  eyes,  ,and  rails  against 
the  other  as  deceivers ;  and  too  ft*equently  violepce 
settles  their  disputes,  and  with  them  might  is  rights 
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as  much  as  with  the  conqueror.  The  orthodox  are 
those  among  whom  the  prince  ranks ;  the  heretici  are 
those  who  are  not  of  the  established  sect.  Hindoos, 
Mussulmen,  Christians,  all  are  right  in  their  own 
eyes ;  but  let  us  examine  their  pretensions. 

According  to  the  Christians,  there  is  no  salvatioii, 
no  getting  up  to  heaven,  no  escaping  hell, — a  place  no 
one  knows  where  situate,  whether  in  the  san  or  the 
nucleus  of  a  comet — but  by  Christ.  Novi(  the  Hio- 
doos  believe  not  in  Christ  but  in  Vistnou,  a  God  of 
their  own  making,  therefore  the  Hindoos  cannot  get 
to  heaven.  And  the  MusseUnans  believe  in  Maho- 
met ;  but  Mahomet  was  an  impostor  according  to  the 
Christians ;  therefore  the  Musselmans  cannot  get  10 
heaven.  According  to  the  Protestants,  idolaters  cas- 
not  get  to  heaven ;  but  according  to  the  same  Piotes- 
ants,  the  Roman  Catholics  wormip  images  ;  therefore 
the  poor  Catholics  cannot  get  to  heaven,  for  no  ido- 
later shall  enter  that  blest  abode.  According  to  tiie 
C!atholics,  there  is  no  salvation  but  within  the  pale  of 
their  church,  at  the  head  of  which  his  Hoitneas  of 
Rome  presides,  as  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ  upon  eardi ; 
(therefijre  the  Prolestants  being  without  tlie  pale  of 
•the  Church  of  Rome,  must  all  be  damned.  Acconl- 
ing  to  the  Jews,  Christians  are  iropostois  ;  and  tbe 
impostor  and  his  followers  must  both  peri  A  ;  thoefoi^ 
both  sects  of  Christians,  Catholics  and  ProtestaDts, 
must  go  headlong  to  the  devil.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
son the  Musselmans  may  go  to  the  devil  also,  in  what 
religion  then  is  salvation  to  be  found  ? 

Yet  althoi^h  we  have  considered  the  priests  aa  ^ 
authors  of  the  various  reli^ens  they  as  variously  sup- 
port, we  shall  find,  diat  kings  and  emperors  have  beea 
the  chief,  the  final  resort  of  the  ppiesls  for  fixing  the 
faith  of  the  Christians;  and  that  one  stroke  (^^ 
sword  has  done  more  to  establish  it  than  all  the  riiio- 
oinations  of  the  clergy ;  yet  by  this  means  opini^'^ 
pl^asing^  to  the  divinity  are  propagated.  So  Maboi*^ 
established  the  Jtl'  Coran ;  so  £e  Ronaan  emf^sff^ 
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after  Coimtantine  made  whole  nations  of  the  Germans 
Christians,  and  baptized  them  by  the  thousand  in  the  wa- 
ters of  tibe  Danube.  The  true  faith  is,  then,  that  which 
has  always  princes  as  its  adherents ;  the  faithful  are 
always  those  who  are  employed  to  exterminate  their 
enemies  ;  the  weak,  not  the  powerful,  are  the  enemies 
of  God  !  Horrible  !  most  horrible !  In  a  word,  the 
princes  of  the  earth,  not  the  priests  of  this  or  that  reli-- 
gion,  are  tnfallibie ;  they  are  those  whom  we  must 
regard  as  the  true  founders  of  the  faith  over  which  they 
preside;  they  are  those  who,  in  all  ages  and  in  all 
countries,  have  fixed  the  faith  that  must  be  obeyed ;  thev 
are  those  who  have  invariably  fixed  the  religion  of  their 
subjects. 

£ver  since  Christianity  has  been  adopted  by  some 
nations,  have  we  not  seen  that  religion  has  almost  en- 
tirely occupied  the  attention  of  sovereigns  ?  Fcnr  the 
prmces,  blinded  by  superstition,  have  been  wholly  de* 
voted  to  the  priests,  and  have  believed  that  prudence 
required,  as  the  surest  means  for  supporting  their  own 
power,  that  they  also  should  submit  themselves  to  the 
deigy,  who  seemed  to  be  the  real  leaders  and  guides  of 
the  people,  who  saw  nothing  more  divine  than  the 
ministers  of  a  God,  of  whom  all  their  ideas  resemble 
the  shadows  of  evening,  growing  darker,  and  rendering 
them  more  gloomy  as  the  twilight  of  time  rapidly  de- 
clines. In  either  case  the  health  of  the  body  politic 
has  never  been  consulted  ;  it  was  cowardly  sacrificed 
to  the  interests  of  the  court,  or  the  vanity  and  luxury 
of  the  priests.  It  is  by  a  continuation  of  superstition 
on  the  part  of  the  princes,  that  we  behold  the  church 
so  richly  endowed  in  times  of  ignorance  ;  when  men 
bdieved  they  would  enrich  Deity,  by  putting  all  their 
weahh  into  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  a  good  God, 
the  declared  enemy  of  riches.  Savaoe  warriors,  desti- 
tute of  the  mannere  of  men,  flattered  themselves  that 
they  could  expiate  all  their  sins  by  founding  monaste- 
ries, and  giving  immense  wealth  to  a  set  of  men  who 
had  made  vows  of  poverty.     It  was  believed  that  they 
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would  merit  from  the  all-powerfiil  a  great  advantage  hf 
recompensing  laziness,  which,  in  the  priests,  was  re- 
garded as  a  great  good,  and  that  the  blessings  pro- 
cured, by  their  prayers  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
continual  and  pressing  demands  their  poverty  madeoD 
the  wealthy. 

It  is  thus  that  by  the  superstition  of  princes,  the 
great  men  of  the  earth,  and  the  people  also,  the  cleigy 
have  become  opulent  and  powerful ;  that  monacfaisfli 
was  honoured,  and  citizens  the  most  useless,  the  least 
instructed,  but  withal  the  most  dangerous,  were  very 
well  recompensed  and  become  in  time  the  most'  cod- 
siderable  portion  of  the  community,  surrounded  by 
privileges  and  immunities,  enjoying  independence, 
power,  and  licence  denied  to  all  other  ranks  and  classes; 
it  was  thus  that  the  imprudent  devotion  of  sovere^ns 
put  the  priests  in  a  condition  to  resist  even  those  soFe^ 
reigns  themselves,  to  make  laws  independent  of  their 
authority,  and  trouble  their  governments  with  im- 
punity. 

The  clergy  arriving  at  this  point  of  power  and  giao* 
deur,  became  redoubtable  to  monarchs  themselves,  who 
were  frequently  forced  tO:  submit  to  the  yoke  imposed 
on  them  by  the  haughty  priesthood.  When  the 
sovereigns  yielded,  they  were  the  veriest  slaves  of  Ae 
priests,  the  instruments  of  their  passions,  the  vile  ado- 
rers of  their  power.  When  they  refused  to  yield,  the 
priests  annoyed  and  embarrassed  them  by  the  crueiest 
stratiaeems ;  hurled  ^inst  them  the  anathemas  of  the 
church,  dissolved  the  people  from  their  obedience,  and 
set  subjects  and  princes  in  array,  declaring  that  who- 
ever obeyed  the  church  were  the  favourites  of  heaven, 
and  those  who  refused  the  children  of  the  devil.  Nor 
could  the  prince  in  this  case  keep  himself  on  his  throne 
but  by  consenting  at  length  to  obey  the  priests.  Aod 
there  have  been  times  when,  in  £urope,  princes  could 
enjoy  no  repose  for  themselves  or  their  people,  uole» 
they  unequivocally  conceded  every  point  to  thecapric^ 
of  the  clergy.     For  in  these  times  of  ignorance,  civii 
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broils  were  as  &vourable  to  the  cause  of  the  clei^,  as 
devotion,  and  a  weak  and.poor  prince,  surrounded  by  a 
wretched  people,  was  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
priesthood,  who  would  at  any  moment  they  chose  an- 
nihilate his  power,  excite  his  people  i^inst  him,  and 
hurl  him  from  the  height  of  royalty  into  the  lowest  abyss 
of  misery. 

In  general.  Madam,  we  find  that  in  countries  where 
religion  has  gained  dominion,  the  sovereign  is  neoessa^ 
rily  dependent  on  the  clergy,  and  enjoys  power  in  fm)- 
portion  as  he  obeys  them,  for  the  instant  he  displeases 
them,  his  power  vanishes  like  the  dew  of  morning ;  and 
the  priests,  with  the  people,  and  the  oross  for  their  ban- 
ner, hold  the  balance  to  weigh  the  legitimacy  of  every 
prince. 

But  we  no  where  find,  except  in  the  creeds  which 
the  priests  have  formed  for  themselves,  that  the  lazi** 
ness,  the  ignorance,  and  unreasonable  demands  of  the 
priesthood  should  be  supported ;  and  on  examination 
we  discover  that  perpetual  trickery  and  conjuration  are 
at  work  aqiong  the  priests  to  prevent  the  people  from 
prying  into  the  falsehood  and  chicanery  of  these  oigans 
of  the  divinity. 

Do  you  not,  then,  conclude  with  me,  that  the  inte- 
rests of  the  sovereign  accord  not  with  the  ministers  of 
the  Christian  religion,  who  have,  in  all  ages,  .been  the 
most  troublesome  of  the  people  among  whom  they 
have  sprung. up,  the  most  rebellious,  the  most  dif* 
iicult  to  reduce  to  obedience,  and  whose  satellites 
are  too  often  the  declared  enemies  of  the  person  of 
the  king  ?  And  it  is  thus  that  Christianity  is  the 
firmest  support  of  the  throne  ;  that  it  regards  kings  as 
the  express  images  of  the  divinity;  that  jt  addresses 
a  worm  of  the  dust  with  the  title  of  the  Mightiest  and 
the  Highest. 

The  maxims  of  the  clergy  are,  however,  best  calcu- 
lated to  lull  kings  on  the  couch  of  slumber  ;  they  are 
calculated  to  flatter  those  on  whom  the  clei^y  can  rely^ 
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and  who  will  serve  their  ambition  ;  and  their  fletterere 
can  soon  change  their  tone,  when  the  princes  hare  the 
temerity  to  question  the  peinicions  tendency  of  priesdy 
iflfluMice.  Then  the  prince  is  a  heretic ;  his  destruc* 
IMQ  is  laudable;  heaven  rejoices  in  his  overthrow. 
And  all  this  is  the  religion  of  the  Bible ! 

You  know,  Madam,  that  these  odious  maxims  have 
b^en  a  thousand  times  enforced  by  the  priests,  who, 
when  they  have  found  themselves  puzzled,  have  inva- 
riably replied^  that  the  sovereign  cannot  encroach  upon 
the  authority  of  the  church,  since  it  is  better  to  obey 
God  than  man. 

The  priests  are  devoted  to  the  princes,  when  die 
princes  are  blindly  led  by  the  priests.  These  last 
preach  arrogantly  that  the  former  ought  to  be  extermi- 
nated, when  they  refuse  to  obey  the  church,  that  ft 
to  say,  the  priests ;  yet  how  terrible  soever  may  be 
these  maxims,  how  dangerous  soever  their  practice 
to  the  security  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  tranquillity  of 
the  state,  they  are  the  immediate  consequences  drawn 
firom  Judaism  and  Christianity.  We  find  in  the  Old 
Testament  that  the  r^dde  is  applauded ;  that  treason 
and  rebellion  are  approved.  Why  then  should  we 
suppose  that  God  is  offended  with  die  thoughts  of  his 
creatures,  that  heretics  are  displeasing  to  him  ?  It  is 
very  natutal  to  conclude,  that  if  a  sovereign  be  a  here- 
tic or  impious,  that  is  to  say,  if  he  disd)eys  the  clergy, 
or  opposes  their  views  of  aggrandizement,  and  is  even- 
tually successful  in  carrying  his  projects  as  David  of 
old,  or  Henry  YIII.  in  modern  times,  then  the  cleigy 
conform  to  the  king,  who  is  now  no  longer  a  heretic, 
might  being  right,  incapacity  error,  but  the  head  of 
the  church  legitimately  king,  and  the  church  and  be 
ate  infallible ;  the  one  can  do  no  wrong ;  and  whoeter 
does  not  conform  to  the  other  is  incapable  of  enjoying 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citizen. 

You  perceive  then.  Madam,  that  such  conduct, 
though  talked  of  by  the  priests,  as  founded  on  the  prin- 
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ciples  of  their  religton,  their  precepts  are  very  mueh 
opposed  Co  the  surety  of  sovereigns,  and  the  repose  of 
nations.  However,  following  these  maxims,  the  life 
of  the  prince  too  often  depends  oo  the  caprice  of  the 
priesthood,  who  may  declare  him  a  heretic,  as  has  been 
done  by  the  Pope  in  many  instances,  even  to  excom- 
munication. And  if  the  priesthood  he  flatterers  pf 
kings,  they  have  been  so  to  establish  between  diem* 
selves  and  those  sovereigns  a  system  of  absolute  power, 
which  might  secure  to  them  an  empire  not  only  ovr^ 
the  persons,  but  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Who- 
ever  resists  them  is  a  rebel  or  a  seditious  person,  or  he 
is  persecuted  as  a  blasphemer. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  obedience  of  the  clergy  to 
tiieir  prince  is  only  conditioQal.  They  will  submit  to 
him,  they  will  flatter  his  whims,  and  strengthen  his 
power,  provided  he  submit  to  their  orders,  and  do  not 
traverse  their  projects,  nor  encroach  on  their  livings, 
nor  change  any  of  their  dogmas  ;  but  so  soon  as  be 
attempts  to  contravene  their  sentiments,  there  is  an . 
open  war,  in  which  the  victor  is  infallibly  right,  :aiid 
the  vanquished  is  necessarily  wrong. 

These  considerations  prove  how  dangerous  are  the 
priesthood,  since  the  end  they  purpose  by  all  their  pro- 
jects, is  dominion  over  the  mind'Of  mankind,  and  by 
subjugating  it,  to  enslave  .their  persons,  and  render 
them  the  creatures  of  despotism  suid  t)^ranny.  And 
we  shall  find,  upon  examination,  that,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  the  pious  have  been  the  enemies  of  the 
pfogress  of  science,  and  the  tdevelopement  of  the  hu- 
man understanding ;  for  by  brutalizing  mankind,  tb^ 
haveinvariably  strove  to  bind  them  to  tneiryoke.  Their 
avarice,  their  thirst  of  power  and  wealth,  have  led  them 
to  plunge  their  fellow-citixens  in  ignorance,  in  misery, 
and  unhappiness.  They  discourage  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth  by  their  system  of  tythes,  their  -extortions^ 
and  their  secret  projects  ;  they  annihilate  activity,  ta» 
lents,  and  industry  ;  their  pride  is  to  reign  on  the  ruin 
of  the  rest  of  their  species.    The  finest  countries  in 
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Europe  have^  when  blindly  submissive  to  the  priestSy 
been  the  worst  cultivated,  the  thinnest  peopled,  and 
the  most  wretched.  The  Inquisition  in  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Portugal,  has  only  tended  to  impoverish  those 
countries  to  debase  the  mind,  and  render  their  subjects 
the  veriest  slaves  of  superstition.  And  in  countries 
where  we  see  heaven  showering  down  abundance,  the 
people  are  poor  and  famished,  while  the  priests  and 
monks  are  opulent  and  bloated.  Their  kings  are  witb* 
out  power  and  without  glory  ;  their  subjects  languish 
in  indigence  and  wretchedness. 

The  priests  boast  of  the  utility  of  their  office.  In- 
dependently of  their  prayers  from  which  the  world  has 
for  so  many  ages  derived  neither  instruction  nor  peace, 
prosperity  nor  happiness;  their  pretensions  to  teadi 
the  rising  generations  are  often  frivolous,  and  some- 
times arrogant,  since  we  have  found  others  equally  well 
calculated  to  the  discharge  of  those  functions,  who 
have  been  good  citizens,  that  have  not  drawn  from  the 
pockets  of  their  neighbours  %he  tenth  of  their  earnings. 
Thus,  in  what  light  soever  we  view  them,  the  {u^ten- 
sions  of  the  priests  are  reduced  to  a  non-entity,  com- 
pared to  the  disservice  they  render  the  community  by 
their  exactions  and  dissolute  lives. 

If,  then,  the  services  of  the  clergy  were  property 
appreciated,  in  place  of  imm.ense  revenues  and  princely 
power,  their  salaries  would  be  on  a  par  with  the  fees 
of  empyrics,  and  their  nostrums  as  highly  valued. 
But  I  will  only  refer  you  to  my  former  letters,  in  proof 
of  this,  and  also  in  confirmation  of  their  inutility  in 
many  concerns,  in  which  they  have  contrived  to  push 
themselves,  to  the  great  detriment  of  society.  They 
are  very  sensible,  that  as  the  human  mind  expands  and 
frees  itself  from  the  prejudices  of  early  eduction,  their 
authority  dwindles  into  nothingness.  Their  endea- 
vour, then,  is  to  mislead  princes,  by  false  charges 
s^inst  those  who  befriend  mankind.  Nevertheless, 
princes  are  actually  interested  in  the  progress  of  rea- 
son, and  when  they  attempt  to  limit  its  range,  they 
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mAy  add.  to  the  mean^  by  which  it  always  gains  ground, 
and  the  more  victiius  they  immolate  to  the  rage  of  the 
clergyi  they  erect  the  more  steps  on  the  portico  of 
truth.  But  every  state  has  its  morning  twilight  of 
knowledge,  its  noon-day  of  science,  and  its  evening 
of  ignorance.  The  priests  know  which  period  suits 
them  best,  and  that  they  are  busiest  in,  like  owls  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun  from  a  particular  region  of  the 
earth. 

You  perceive,  then,  that  in  banishing  philosophy, 
and  repressing^iatellection,  a  government  sacrifices  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  people  to  a  seditious  prieuhood, 
for  there  is  not  a  single  priest  on  earth  Who  doas  not 
suppose  himself  equal  to  a  king — who  does  not  avow 
as  high  pretensions,  and  rule  his  flock  with  a  despot* 
ism  equal  to  that  practised  in  Algiers. 

The  clergy  are  essentially  the  most  wicked  men  o^ 
the  state,  and  it  requires  something  equal  to  a  miracle^ 
to  find  one  of  them  otherwise.     They  are  the  bantlings 
of  minds  in  their  dotage.   Their  pulpits  are  the  anvils, 
whereon  all  that  is  destructive  of  the  progress  of  intel* 
'  lect  is  hammered  forth.  Their  pretended  mission  makes 
them  redoubtable ;  the  kindnesses  of  princes  and  peo- 
ple *they  conceive  to  be  duties  due  to  them  as  the  mes- 
sengers of   heaven.     Nor  ha^e  I,  in  this  portraiture, 
departed  from  the  original ;  for  during  a  long  succes- 
sion of  ages,  the  clergy  have  contrived  to  sacrifice  both 
fMiaces  and  people  to  their  avarice  and  passions.     E^se 
haw  happens  it  that  they  should  become  so  rich,  that 
princes  should  -honour  them  with  their  confidence,  and 
regard  them  as  the  props  of  their  power,  and  the  safe* 
guards  of  their  stsites  ?    The  chief  aim  of  the  priest- 
hood is  to  cajole  kings  whom  they  may  hold  in  slavery 
with  the  people. 

Against  all  those  who  meddle  with  theological  ques- 
tions, the  priests  complain  bitterly,  and  encourage  their 
princes  to  side  with  them,  and  pernecute  those  who  do 
not  submit ;  proscribe  with  fury  all  the  friends  of  rea^ 
son,  and  stifle  liberal  opinions  which  benefit  society » 
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Vox  those  very  priests  who  cry  **  sacril^e**  when  the 
princes  meddle  with  their  dogmas,  or  more  properly 
4;heir  livings,  are  indignant  against  the  same  princes, 
when  they  refuse  to  destroy  their  enemies,  or  treat 
them  as  impious,  when  they  stir  not  in  religious  broils. 

We  have  seen  some  bend  their  power  to  the  better- 
ing of  their  people,  and  the  dissemination  of  know- 
ledge among  them  ;  but  we  have  seen  the  clei^y  op- 
pose those  princes,  by  a  zeal  that  could  result  iVotn 
nothing  but  their  self-interest,  which  is  always  in- 
creased in  proportion  as  they  propagate  their  mystical 
jargon,  and  secure  believers  to  their  fanatical  prac- 
tices. 

What  do  we  behold  useful  to  society  in  the  *  monu- 
ments of  piety  furnished  by  the  lives  of  the  priests  ? 
We  find  the  most  fantastical  notions  maintained  of  a 
lazy  monastic  life  ;  temples  and  palaces  for  the  heads 
of  the  church,  enriched  by  the  bard-earned  labours  of 
the  poor  ;  for  since  the  establishment  of  Christianity, 
the  sacerdotal  power  has  been  raised  on  the  ruin  of 
nations,  and  the  annihilation  of  every  prince  who  dared 
to  oppose  it.  A  jealous  religion  is  exclusively  calcu- 
lated to  cramp  the  minds  of  men,  and  keep  them  in 
terror  and  suspense.  .  And  we  see  in  all  ages  that  the 
interests  of  the  clergy  are  incompatible  with  those  of 
the  people.  In  every  state,  therefore,  in  which  the 
interests  of  one  class  of  the  community  is  at  variance 
with  those  of  other  classes,  disorder,  arising  irom  dis- 
content and  misery  from  indifference,  must  be  the  con- 
sequences. This  is  also  the  case  where  the  blind  lead 
the  blind. 

I  am,  Madam,  &c. 
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LETTER  X. 

• 

I  DARE  flatty  myself,  Madam,  that  I  have  clearfy 
demonstrated  to  you,  that  the  Christian  religion,  far 
from  being  the  support  of  sovereign  authority,  is  its 
greatest  enemy ;  and  of  having  plainly  conviqcai  you, 
that  its  ministers  are,  by  the  very  nature  of  their  func- 
tions, the  rivals  of  kings,  and  adversaries  the  most  to 
be  feared  by  all  who  value  or  exercise  temporal  power. 
In  a  word,  I  think  I  have  persuaded  you,  that  society 
could  better  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  priest- 
hood, than  it  could  with  the  purse  of  society ;  and 
that  of  the  two  classes,  the  priests  are  less  beneficiaL 
to  the  state  than  the  labouring  poor. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  advantages  which  this  reli- 
gion procures  to  individuals,  who  are  most  strongly 
convinced  of  its  pretended  truths,  and  who  conform 
the  most  rigidly  to  its  precepts.  Let  us  see  if  it  is 
calculated  to  render  its  disciples  more  content,  more 
happv,  and  more  virtuous  than  they  would  be  with- 
out the  burden  of  its  ministers. 

In  order  to  decide  this  question,  we  have  only  to 
look  a^jpund  us,  and  consider  the  effects  which  this 
religion  produces  in  minds  truly  penetrated  with  its 
pretended  truths.  We  usually  find  in  all  those  who 
profess  it  the  most  sincerely,  and  who  practise  it  the 
most  exactly,  chagrin  and  melancholy,  which  announce 
plainly^  that  they  derive  no  internal  peace  from  that, 
about  which  they  talk  incessantly  ;  and  we  have  found 
some  of  them  confess,  that  while  they  are  obliged  to 
appear  to  the  world  as  contented  and  happy,  they  are 
internally  the  victims  of  a  secret  inquietude. 

Whoever  shall  meditate  seriously  on  the  God  of  the 
Old  Testament,  will  be  convinced  how  much  licence 
the  priests  and  their  followers  have,  from  the  despotic 
and  tyrannical  character  of  their  Deity,  to  be  over- 
bearing  in  their  exterior^  and  the  slaves  of  fear  within 
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True,  the  doctrine  of  predestination  is  a  panacea  for 
all  crimes,  but  then  what  a  number  of  human  be^ 
ings  ft  sends  to  the  devil,  merely  because  they  did  not 
do  what  they  could  not  do  !  Even  the  worker  of  good 
works  has  no  hope  from  them,  unless  he  can  persuade 
himself  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect ;  while  the  ttue  be- 
liever  ij)  this  doctrine  cannot  fail  to  get  iatD  beaveOy 
be  his,  sins  what  they  may* 

.  There  is  .little  occasion,  however,  Madam,  t%  m^ 
sift  on  this  topic  with  you ;  yet  1  nuiy  glance  at  the 
continual  mielange  of  devotion  and  pleasure,  of  piely 
and  dissipation,  of  momentary  fervour  add  conti* 
nued  derangement,  which  the  priests  and  their  devor 
tees  offer  to  the  worlds  ^  If  priesta  fast,  it  is  Inmi 
pride  and  ambition;  their  principles  are  not  better, 
nor  are  their  passions  weaker  than  th^se  of  other  men. 
Their  severities  are  stoicism  blended  oocasioiialiy  with 
fanaticism  ;  for  they  are  enemies  to  the  refined  plea> 
sures  of  mind,  and  therr  unsociability  proves  them  to 
be  the  virtims  of  chagrin.  Their  jealousy,  in  fact, 
compels  them  to  interdict  harmless  pastimes,  which 
both  God  and  Nature  allow. 

May  we  not,  then,  conclude,  that  the  religion  of 
these  priests  is  not  designed  for  beings  who  have  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  society  ;  its  precepts  are  o^n  im« 
practicable ;  they  check  activity,  and  render  the  com- 
placent frequently  morose  and  disagreeable.  For  a 
Christian  is  forced  to  abstract  his  maxims  or  himself 
from  them,  if  he  would  live  on  a  footing  with  other 
men.  Interest  and  emulation  bid  him  set  the  dogmas 
of  his  priest  aside*;  and  he  does  so,  but  is  furnished 
with  a  panacea  in  the  event  of  offending  God,  a  saivo 
for  the  sins  of  omission  and  commission.  In  a  word, 
a  good  Christian  is  a  man  of  another,  not  of  this 
world. 

Thus  we  see,  that  Christians,  to  belong  to  the  great 
fiimily  of  mankind,  are  every  moment  compelled  to 
depart  from  their  supernatural  speculations.  Their 
passions  necessitate  them  to  compromise  their  tenets, 
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which  have  iiot  fopei  t6  extirpate  the  Springs,  of  hu-^ 
loan,  nature,  as:  various  as  the  Gifcumstances  and  ob- 
jeets  that  solicit  obBervaticmv  c^tid  claim  a  dhare  in*  the 
round  of  pastime  maft  Has  pteasore  in  Enjoying. 
'    I  believe,  Madam,  that  you  tvill  now  be  convinced 
that  the  true  friends  of  the  human  kind  and  of  princes 
are  not  the  friends  of  the  priesthood.    But  wbdt  are 
the  motives  which  determine  a  man  to  incredulity-? 
Yet  is  incredulity  not  that  which  pretends  to  domineer 
over  the  conscience  ;  it  furnishes  no  preteicts  for  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  understanding  ;  it  teaches  hone 
to  hate  and  despise  men  on  account  of  their  opinions, 
at  least  not  of  opinions  which  carry  to  evil  tendency 
in  their  practice.     The  motives,  then,  for  incredulity; 
as  in  my  case,  are  infinite,  and  I  do  not  know  that  I 
am  either  more  just  or  more  depraved  than  othei-  men, 
but  I  apQ  confident  1  entertain  no  persecuting  spirit.    ^ 
The  incredulous  who  reflect,  perceive,  that  without 
abandoning  society,  they-  have  pressing  and  real  mo- 
tives which  invite  them  to  be  honest  men  and  good 
citizens  ;  they  understand  that  reciprocal  interest  which 
is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  they  strive  to  render  them- 
selves agreeable  to  all,  from  a  principle  of  justice,  and 
they  injure  none  from  a  conviction  of  the  utility  of 
personal  virtue;  they  obey  the  laws,    because  good 
laws  are  for  the  protection  of  the  good,  and  the  chas- 
tisement of  the  bad.     They  liave  a  perfect  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  decency,  and  the  propriety  of  good  order ; 
they  devise  to  merit  the  appellation  of  their  fellow- 
citizens;   they  fear  to  incur  their  disapprobation  or 
censure.     And  such  are  some  of  the  motives  which 
actuate  the  incredulous,  on  which  the  conduct  of  the 
free-thinker  is  grounded. 

But  you  may  rejoin,  '^  And  are  all  the  incredulous 
such  as  you  have  pourtrayed  ?''  The  partizans  of  the 
Christians  have,  I  believe,  found  as  little  to  censure 
in  the  conduct  of  the  incredulous,  as  in  their  own 
companions  in  fanaticism.  But  the  incredulous  do  not 
appeal  to  supernatural  aid  and  divine  instruction  for 
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the  propriety  of  their  conduct ;  the  credulous  do  so 
appeal,  and  there  is  no  question  that,  if  they  evinced 
in  their  lives  the  perfection  they  boast  as  attainable  by 
their  religion,  the  whole  world  would  follow  them  in 
devotion.  A  happy  temperament,  an  honest  educa- 
tion, the  desire  to  live  peaceably,  the  fear  of  incurring 
blame,  the  habitude  of  doine  always  good,  and  think- 
ing well  of  mankind,  furnish  motives  for  the  incredu* 
lous  to  abstain  from  vice,  and  practise  virtue.  Besides, 
they  have  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  motives  which  re- 
ligion does  not  furnish  to  the  superstitious,  who, 
wnen  they  have  crimes  to  expiate,  reconcile  themselves 
to  God,  and  set  their  conscience  at  rest.  The  incre- 
dulous man,  who  does  wrong,  cannot  reconcile  him- 
self to  society,  nor  with  his  own  mind ;  and  if  he 
has  no  hope  of  recompense  in  another  life,  but  from 
the  good  he  does  in  this,  he  must  of  necessity  practise 
virtue  and  probity. 

it  appears  obvious,  that  all  men  who  consult  dieir 
reason,  ought  to  be  more  reasonable  than  those  who 
consult  only  their  imagination  ;  that  those  who  con- 
sult well  their  own  nature,  ought  to  have  more  correct 
ideas  of  good  and  evil,  of  justice  and  injustice,  of 
honesty  and  dishonesty,  than  those  who  consult  a 
vague  theology,  and  incomprehensible  mysteries.  The 
incredulous  do  the  former;  the  credulous,  I  mean  the 
Christians,  do  the  latter  ;  and  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
this  letter  b^  requesting  you  will  use  your  own  judg- 
ment in  examining  on  which  class  your  happiness  bidi 
you  arrange  yourself. 

lam.  Madam,  tec. 
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By  this  time,  Madam,  you  will  have  reflected  on 
what  I  had  the  honour  to  address  to  you ;  and  perceived 
bow  impossible  it  is  to  found  a  certain  and  invariable 
morality  on  a  religion  enthusiastic,  ambiguous,  mys- 
terious, and  contradictory,  and  which  never  agreed 
with  itself.  You  know  that  the  God  who  appears  to 
have  taken  pleasure  in  rendering  himself  unintelligi- 
ble, that  the  God  who  is  partial  and  changeable,  that 
the  God  whose  precepts  are  at  variance  one  with  ano- 
ther, can  never  serve  as  the  base  on  which,  to  rear  a 
morality  that  shall  become  practicable  among  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth.  In  short,  how. can  we  found 
justice  and  goodness  on  attributes  that  are  unjust  and 
evil ;  yet  attributes  of  a  Being  who  tempts  man,  whom 
he  created,  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  him  when . 
tempted  ?  How  can  we  know  when  we  do  the  will 
of  a  God,  who  has  said.  Thou  shall  not  killj  and  who 
yet  allows  his  people  to  exterminate  whole  nations  ? 
What  idea  can  we  form  of  the  morality  of  that  Grod, 
who  declares  himself  pleased  with  the  sanguinary  con- 
duct of  Moses,  of  the  rebel,  the  assassin,  the  adul- 
terer David  ?  Is  it  possible  to  found  the  holy  duties 
of  humanity  on  a  God,  whose  favourites  have  been 
inhuman  persecutors  and  cruel  monsters  ?  How  can 
we  deduce  our  duties  from  the  lessons  of  the  priests 
of  a  God  of  peace,  who,  nevertheless,  breathes  only 
sedition,  vengeance,  and  c^na^e  ?  How  can  we  take 
as  models  for  our  conduct  satnts,  who  were  useless 
enthusiasts,  or  turbulent  fitnatics,  or  seditious  apos- 
tates ;  who,  under  the  pretext  of  defendin^^  the  cause 
of  God,  have  stirred  up  the  greatest  ravag^  on  the 
earth  ?  What  wholesome  morality  can  we  reap  from 
the  adoption  of  impracticable  virtues,  from  their  being 
supernatural,  which  are  visibly  useless  to  ourselves,  to 
those  among  whom  we  live,  and  in  their  consequences 
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often  dangerous  ?  How  can  we  take  as  guides  in  our 
conduct  priests,  whose  lessons  are  a  tissue  of  unintel- 
ble  opinions  [for  all  religion  i»  hut  opinion),  puerile 
and  frivolous  practices,  which  these  gentlemen  prefer 
to  real  virtues  ?  In  fiae,  how  can  we  be  taught  ihe 
truth,  conducted  in  an  unerring  path,  by  men  of  a 
ehanp^bie  morality,,  calculated*  upon  aiu)  actuated  by 
their. present  interests,  and  who  although  they  pretend 
to  preach  good-will  to  men,  humanity,  and  peace, 
kave,  a^  their  text  book,  k  volume  stained  with  the 
Fecords  of  injustice,  inhumauiny,  sedition,  and  per- 
fidy?. 

.  You  know,'  Madam,  that  it  i^  impossible  to  found 
morality  on  notions  that  are  so  unfixed  and  so  con- 
trary to  all  our  natural  ideas  of  virtue.  By  virtue  we 
ought  to  understand  the  habitual  dispositions  to  do 
whatever  ^ill  procure  us  the  happiness  of  ourselves, 
and  our  species.  By  virtue,  religion  understands  only 
that  which  may  contribute  to  render-us  favourable  to  a 
bidden  God,  who  attaches  bis  favour  to  practices  and 
opinions  that  are  too  often  liurtful  to  ourselves,  and 
little  beneficial  to  others.  The  morality  of  the  Chris- 
tians is  a  mystic  morality,  virhioh  resembles  the  dog- 
mas of  their  religion ;  it  is  obscure,  unintelligible, 
uncertain,  and  subject  to  the  interpretation  of  frail 
creatures.  This  morality  is  never  fixed,  because  it  is 
subordinate  to  a  risligion  wliich  varies  incessanety*  its 
principles,  and  which  vA  regulated  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  a  despotic  divinity,  and,  more  especially, 
acocM-ding  to  the  pleasure  of  priestsr  whose  intereart9  are 
changing  dail^y,  whose  caprices  are  as  varicible  as  the 
hours  of  their  existence,  and  who  are,  consequently, 
not  ;al ways  in  agreement  with  one  another.- 

The  writings  whicti  are  the  sources  wheode  tiie 
Cbri^ians  bav^  drawn  their  morality,  are  not  only  an 
abyss  pfobseurity,  but  detnand  continual  explioalioin 
CrooB  their  masters,  th^  priests,  who,  in  «xplaiiiing, 
make  them  'still  mope  ql^ure,  still  more  contradic- 
tory.    If  these  oracles  of  heaven  prescribe  Ho  m  inrone 
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place  the  virtues  truly  useful,  in  another  part  th^y 
approve,  or  prescribe,  actions  entirely  opposed  to  aU 
the  ideas  that  we  have  of  virtue.  The  same  God  who 
orders  us  to  be  good,  equitable,  and  beneficent,  who 
forbids  the  revenging  of  injuries,  who  declares  himself 
to  be  the  God  of  clemency  and  of  goodness — shews 
himself  to  be  as  implacable  in  his  rage,  announces  him- 
self as  bringing  the  sword,  and  not  peace :  tells  us  that 
he  is  come  to  set  mankind  at  variance  ;  and  finally, 
in  order  to  revenge  his  wrongs,  orders  rapine,  treason, 
usurpation  and  carnage.  In  a  word,  it  is  impossible 
to  find  in  the  scriptures  any  certain  principles,  or 
sure  rules  of  morality.  You  there  see  in  one  part 
a  small  number  of  precepts  useful  and  intelligible, 
and  in  another  part  maxims'  the  most  extravagant  an<t 
the  most  destructive  to  the  good  and  happiness  of  all 
society. 

It  is  in  punctuality  to  fulfil  the  superstftiotis  and  fii- 
volous  duties,  that  the  morality  of  the  Jews  in  the  Old 
Testament  writings  is  chiefly  conspicuous ;  legal  obser* 
vances,  rites,  ceremonies,  are  all  that  occupied  the 
people  of  Israel. .  In  recompence  for  their  scrupulous 
exactness  to  fulfil  these  duties,  they  were  permitted  to 
commit  the  most  fiightful  of  crimes.      The  virtue^ 
recommended  by  the  Son  of  God,  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  not  in  reality,  the  same  as  those  which  God 
the  Father  had  made  observable  in  the  former  case. 
The  New  Testament  contradicts  the  Old.      It  an- 
nounces that  God  is  hot  pacified  by  sacrifices,  nor  by 
ofiferings,  nor  by  frivolous  rites.     It  substitutes  in 
place  of  these, ,  supernatural  virtues,  of  which  I  be- 
lieve I  have  sufiiciently  proved  the  inutility,  the  im- 
possibility, an4  the  incompatibility  with  the  well- 
being  of  man  living  in  society.     The  Son  of  God,  by 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  is  set  at  variance 
with  himself;  for  he  destroys  in  one  place  what  he  es- 
tablishes in  another ;  and  moreover,  the  priests  have  ap^ 
propriated  to  themselves  all  the  principles  of  his  mis^ 
sion.     They  are  in  unison  only  with  God  when  the  proi^ 
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cepts  of  the  Deity  accord  with  their  present  interest. 
Is  it  their  interest  to  persecute  ?  They  find  that  God 
ordains  persecution.  Are  they  themselves  persecuted? 
They  find  that  this  pacific  God  forbids  persecution, 
and  views  with  abhorrence  the  persecution  of  his  ser- 
vants. Do  they  find  that  superstitious  practices  are 
lucrative  to  themselves  ?  Notwithstanding  the  aversion 
of  Jesus  Christ  fit>m  ofierings,  rites  and  ceremonies, 
they  impose  them  on  the  people,  they  surcharge  theok 
with  mysterious  rites :  they  respect  these  more  than 
those  duties  which  are  of  essential  bene6t  to  society. 
'  If  Jesus  has  not  wished  that  they  should  avenge  them- 
selves, they  find  that  his  Father  has  delighted  in  ven- 
geance. If  Jesus  has  declared  that  his  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world,  and  if  he  has  shewn  contempt  of  riches, 
they  nevertheless  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  establishing  a  hierarchy  for  the  govern- 
ing of  the  world  in  a  spiritual  sense,  as  kings  do  in  a 
political  one,«—  for  the  disputing  with  kings  about  their 
power,— Tor  exercising  in  this  world,  an  authority  the 
mqst  unlimited,  a  licence  the  most  terrific.  In  a  word, 
if  they  have  found  in  the  Bible,  some  precepts  of  a  mo- 
ral tendency  and  practical  utility,  they  have  also  found- 
Others  to  justify  crimes  the  most  atrocious. 

Thus,  in  the  Christian  religion,  morality  uniformly 
depends  on  the  fanaticism  of  priests,  their  passions, 
their  interests :  its  principles  are  never  fixed,  they  vary 
according  to  circumstances ;  the  God  of  whom  they  are 
the  oigans,  and  the  interpreters,  has  not  said  any  thing 
but  what  agrees,  bes.t  with  their  views  and  what  never 
contravenes  their  interest.  Following  their  caprices, 
he  changes  his  advice  continually ;  he  approves,  and 
disapproves,  of  the  same  actions;  he  loves,  or  detests, 
the  same  conduct,  he  changes  crime  into  virtue,  and 
virtue  into  crime. 

What  is  the  result  from  all  this  ?  It  is  that  the 
Christians  have  not  sure  principles  in  morality:  it 
varies  with  the  policy  of  the  priests,  who  are  in  a  situ- 
ation to  command  the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  who 
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by  force  of  menaces  and  terrors  oblige  men  to  shut 
their  eyes  on  their  contradictions,  and  minds  the  most 
honest  to  commit  faults  the  greatest  which  can  be  com. 
mitted  against  religion.  It  is  thus  that  under  a  God  who 
recommends  the  love  of  our  neighbour,  the  Christians 
accustom  themselves  from  infancy  to  detest  an  here* 
tical  neighbour,  and  are  almost  always  in  a  disposition 
to  overwhelm  him  by  a  crowd  of  arguments  received 
from  their  priests.  It  is  thus  that,  under  a  God  who 
ordains  we  should  love  our  enemies  and  forgive  their 
offences^  the  Christians  hate  and  destroy  the  enemies 
of  their  priests,  and  take  vengeance,  without  measure,  for 
injuries  which  they  pretend  to  have  received .  It  is  tbiiS) 
that  under  a  just  God,  and  who  never  ceases  to  boast 
of  his  goodness,  the  Christians,  at  the  signal  of  their 
spiritual  guides,  become  unjust  and  cruel,  and  make  a 
merit  of  having  stifled  the  cries  of  nature,  the  voice  of 
humanity,  the  counsels  of  wisdom,  and  of  public  interest. 
In  a  word,  all  the  ideas  of  justice  and  of  injustice, 
of  good  and  evil,  of  happinescs  and  of .  misfortune,  aie 
necessarily  confounded  in  the  head  of  a  Christian. 
His  despotic  priest  commands  him  in  the  name  of 
.£rod  to  put  no  reliance  on  his  reason,  and  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  abandon  it  for  the  guidance  of 
a  troubled  imagination,  will  be  far  more  likely  to  con- 
sult and  admit  the  most  stupid  fanaticism  as  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  Most  High.  In  his  blindness,  he  casts  at 
bis  feet  duties  the  most  sacred,  and  he  believes  himself 
virtuous  in  outraging  every  virtue.  Has  he  remorse  i 
his  priest  appeases  it  spieedily,  and  points  out  some 
easy  practices  by  which  he  may  soon  recommend  him- 
self to  God.  Has  he  committed  injustice,  violence, 
and  rapine?  he  may  repair  all  by  giving  to  the 
church  the  goods  of  which  he  has  despoiled  worthy  citi- 
zens ;  or  by  repaying  by  largesses,  which  will  procure 
him  the  prayers  of  the  priests  and  the  favour  of  heaven. 
For  the  priests  never  reproach  men  who  give  them  of 
this  world^s  goods,  of  the  injustice,  the  cruelties,  and 
the  crimes  they  have  been  guilty,  to  support  the  church 
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and  be  friend  her  ministers ;  the  faults  which  have  al^ 
most  always  been  found  the  most  unpardonable,  have 
always  been  those  of  most  disservice  to  the  clopgy. 
To  question  the  feith  and  reject  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood)  have  always  been  the  most  frightful 
crimes ;  they  are  truly  thesin  against  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  can  never  be  forgiven  either  in  this  world  or  in 
that  which  is  to  come.  To  despise  these  objects 
which  the  priests  have  an  interest  in  making  to  be  res* 
pected,  is  sufficient  to  qualify  one  for  the  appellation 
of  a  blasphemer  and  an  impious  man.  TbeK  vague 
words,  void  of  sense,  suffice  to  excite  honor  in  the 
mind  of  the  weak  vulgar.  The  terriUe  word  sacrilege, 
designates  an  attempt  on  the  person,  the  goods,  and 
the  rights^  of  the  cleigy.  The  omission  of  some  useless 
practice  is  exaggerated  and  represented  as  a  crime  more 
detestable  than  actions  which  injure  society.  In  favour 
of  fidelity  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  religion,  the  priest 
easily  pardons  his  slave  submitting  to  vices,  criminal 
debaucheries,  and  excesses  the  most  horrible.  You  per« 
ceive  dien.  Madam,  that  the  Christian  morality  has 
really  in  view  but  the  utility  of  the  priests.  Why  then 
should  you  be  surprised  that  they  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  arbitrary  and  sovereign ;  that  they  deem  as 
iaults  and  as  criminal,  all  the  virtues  which  agree  not 
with  their  marvellous  systems.  The  Christian  morali* 
ty  appears  only  to  have  beea  proposed  to  blind  men, 
to  disturb  their  reason,  to  render  them  abject  and 
timid,  to  plunge  them  into  vassalage,  to  make  them 
lose  sight  of  the  earth  which  they  inhabit,  for  visions 
of  bliss  in  heaven.  By  the  aid  of  this  morality  the 
priests  have  become  the  true  masters  here  below ;  they 
have  imagined  virtues  and  practices  useful  only  to 
themselves ;  they  have  procribed  and  interdicted  those 
which  were  truly  useful  to  society ;  they  have  made 
slaves  of  their  disciples,  who  make  virtue  to  consist  ia 
blind  submission  to  their  caprices. 

To  lay  the  foundations  d  a  good  morality,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  destroy  the  prejudices  which  the 
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priests  have  inspired  in  us ;  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by 
rendering  the  mind  of  man  energetic,  and  freeing  it 
from  those  vain  terrors  which  have  enthralled  it ;  it 
is  necessary  to  renounce  those  supernatural  notions 
which  have  till  npw  hindered  men  from  consulting  the 
volume  of  nature,  which  have  subjected  reason  to  the 
yoke  of  authority  ;  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  man, 
to  undeceive  him  as  to  those  prejudices  which  have 
enslaved  him  ;  to  annihilate  in  his  bosom  those  false 
theories^  which  corrupt  his  nature,  and  which  are  in 
fact,  infidel  guides  destructive  of  the  real  happiness  of 
the  species.  It  is  necessary  to  undeceive  him  as  to  the 
idea  of  his  loathing  himself*  and  especially  that  other 
idea  that  some  of  his  fellow  creatures  are  not  to  labour 
with  their  hands  for  their  support,  but  in  spiritual  mat- 
ters for  bis  happiness.  In  fine,  it  is  necessary  to  in- 
fluence him  with  self  love,  that  he  may  merit  the 
esteem  of  the  world,  the  benevolence  and  consideration 
of  those  with  whom  he  is  associated  by  the  ties  of 
nature  or  public  economy. 

The  morality  of  religion  appears  calculated  to  con- 
found society  and  to  replunge  its  members  into  the 
savage  state.  The  christian  virtues  tend  evidently  to 
isolate  man,  to  detach  him  from  those  to  whom  nature 
has  united  him,  and  to  unite  him  to  the  priests ;  to 
make  him  lose  sight  of  a  happiness  the  most  solid,  to 
occupy  himself  only  with  dangerous  chimeras.  We 
only  live  in  society  to  procure  the  more  easily  those 
kindnesses,  succours,  and  pleasures,  which  we  could 
not  obtain  living  by  ourselves.  If  it  had  been  destined 
that  we  should  live  miserablv  in  this  world,  that  we 
should  detest  ourselves,  fly  the  esteem  of  others,  vo- 
luntarily  afflict  ourselves,  have  no  attachment  for  any 
one, — society  would  have  been  one  heap  of  confusion, 
the  human  kind  savages  and  strangers  to  one  another. 
However,  if  it  is  true  that  God  is  the  author  of  man 
it  is  God  who  renders  man  sociable;  it  is  God  who 
wishes  man  to  live  in  society  where  he  can  obtain  the 
greatest  good.    If  God  is  gopd,  he  caimot  approve 
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that  men  should  leave  society  to  become  miserable ;  if 
God  18  the  author  of  reason,  he  can  only  wish  that 
jnen  who  are  possessed  of  reason  should  employ  this 
distinguishing  gift  to  procure  for  themselves  all  the 
happiness  its  exercise  can  bring  them.  If  Grod  has  re- 
vealed himself,  it  is  not  in  some  obscure  way,  but  in 
a  revelation  the  most  evident  and  clear  of  all  those  sup- 
posed revelations,  which  are  visibly  contrary  to  all  the 
notions  we  can  form  of  the  divinity. 

We  are  not  however  obliged  to'  dive  into  the  mar- 
vellous to  establish  the  duties  man  owes  to  man ;  since 
God  has  verv  plainly  shown  them  in  the  wants  of  one 
and  the  good  offices  of  another  person.  But  it  is  only 
by  consulting  our  reason  that  we  can  arrive  at  the 
means  of  contributing  to  the  felicity  of  our  species. 
It  is  then  evident  that  in  regarding  man  as  the  creature 
of  God, — God  must  have  designed  that  man  should 
consult  his  reason,  that  it  might  procure  him  the  most 
solid  happiness,  and  those  principles  of  virtue  which 
nature  approves. 

What  then  might  not  our  opinions  be,   were  we  to 
substitute  the  morality  of  reason  for  the  morality  of 
religion  ?   In  place  of  a  partial  and  reserved  moraliQ^ 
for  a  small  number  of  men,   let  us  substitute  an  uni- 
versal  morality,    intelligible    to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,   and   of  which   all    can   find     the    princi- 
ples in  nature.     Let  us  study  this  nature,  its  wants 
and  its  desires  ;  let  us  examine  the  means  of  satisfying 
it:  let  us  consider  what  is  the  end  of  our  existence  in 
society, — we  shall  see  that  all  those  who  are  thus  as- 
sociated,  are  compelled  by  their  natures  to  practise 
affection  one  to  another,  benevolence,  esteem  and  re- 
lief, if  desired ;  we  shall  see  what  is  that  line  of  conduct 
which  necessarily  excites  hatred,  ill-will,  and  all  those 
misfortunes  which  experience  makes  familiar  to  man- 
kind ;  our  reason  will  tell   us  what  actions  are  the 
most  calculated  to  excite  real  happiness  and  good  wil'i 
the  most  solid  and  extensive ;    let  us  weigh  these  with 
those  that  are  founded  on   visionaiy  theories;  their 
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difference  will  at  once  be  perceptible  ;  the  advantages 
which  are  permanent  we  will  nGt  sacrifice  for  those 
that  are  momentary  ;  we  will  employ  all  cur  faculties 
to  augment  the  happiness  of  our  species;  we  will  la- 
bour with  perseverance  and  courage  to  extirpate  evil 
from  the  earth ;  we  will  assist  as  much  as  we  can,  those 
who  are  without  friends ;  we  will  seek  to  alleviate 
their  distresses  and  their  pains ;  we  will  merit  their 
r^rd,  and  thus  fulfil  the  end  of  bur  being  on  earth. 

In  conducting  ourselves  in  this  manner,  our  reason 
prescribes  a  monJity  agreeable  to  nature,  reasonable  to 
all,  constant  in  its  operation,  effective  in  its,  exercise 
in  benefiting  all,  in  contributing  to  the  happiness  of 
society,  collectively  and  individually,  in  distinction 
to  the  mysticism  preached  up  by  priests.  We  shall 
find  in  our  reason  and  in  our  nature  the  surest  guides, 
superior  to  the  clergy  who  only  teach  us  to  benefit 
themselves.  We  shall  thus  enjoy  a  morality  as  dura- 
ble as  the  race  of  man.  We  shall  have  precepts  foun- 
ded on  the  necessity  of  things ;  that  will  punish  those 
transgressing  them,  and  rewarding  those  who  obey 
them.  Every  man  who  shall  prove  himself  to  be  just, 
useful,  beneficent,  will  be  an  object  of  love  to  his 
fellow  citizens ;  every  man  who  shall  prove  himself  un- 
just, useless  and  wicked,  will  become  an  object  of 
hatred  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others  ;  he  will  be  forced 
to  tremble  at  the  violation  of  the  laws ;  he  will  be 
compelled  to  do  that  which  is  good  to  gain  the  good 
will  of  mankind  and  preserve  the  regard  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  obliging  him  to  be  an  useful  member 
of  the  state. 

Thus,  Madam,  if  it  should  be  demanded  of  you, 
what  you  would  substitute  for  the  benefit  of  society  in 
place  of  visionary  reveries  ?  I  reply  a  sensible  morality, 
a  good  education,  profitable  habits,  self-evident  princi- 
ples of  duty,  wise  laws  which  even  the  wicked  cannot 
misunderstand,  but  which  may  correct  their  evil  pur- 
poses, and  recompenses  that  may  tend  to  the. promotion 
of  virtue.    The  education  of  the  present  day  tends  only 
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to  make  youth  the  slaves  of  superstition,  the  virtues 
which  it  inculcates  on  them  are  only  those  of  iaoati- 
cism,  to  render  the  mind  subject  to  the  priests  for  the 
remainder  of  life ;  the  motives  to  duty  are  only  ficti- 
tious and  imaginary ;  the  rewards  and  punishments 
which  it  exhibits  in  an  obscure  glimmering,  produce 
no  other  effect  than  to  make  useless  enthusiasts  and 
dangerous  fanatics.  The  principles  on  which  enthu- 
siasm establishes  morality  are  changing  and  ruinous  ; 
those  on  which  the  morality  of  reason  is  established 
are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  overturned.  Seeing  then  that 
roan,  a  reasonable  being,  should  be  chiefly  occupied 
about  his  preservation  and  happiness,  that  he  should 
love  virtue ;  that  he  should  be  sensible  of  its  advan- 
tages, that  he  should  fear  the  consequences  of  crime, 
is  it  to  be  wondered  I  should  insist  so  much  on  the 
practice  of  virtue  as  his  chief  good  ?  Men  ought  to 
hate  crime,  because  it  leads  to  misery.  Society  to 
exist  must  receive  the  united  virtue  of  its  members, 
obedience  to  good  laws,  the  activity  and  intelligence 
of  citizens  to  defend  its  privileges  and  its  rights. 
Laws  are  good  when  they  invite  the  members  of  so- 
ciety to  labour  for  reciprocal  good  offices.  Laws  are 
just  when  they  recompense  or  punish  in  proportion  to 
the  good  or  evil  which  is  done  to  society.  Laws  sup- 
ported by  a  visible  authority  should  be  founded  on 
present  motives  ;  and  thus  they  would  have  more  force 
than  those  of  religion  which  are  founded  on  uncertain 
motives,  imaginary  and  removed  from  this  world,  and 
which  experience  proves  cannot  suffice  to  cuib  the 
passions  of  bad  men,  nor  shew  them  their  duty  by  the 
fear  of  punishments  after  death . 

If  in  place  of  stifling  human  reason,  as  is  too  much 
done,  its  perfectibility  were  studied  ;  if  in  place  of 
deluging  the  world  with  visionary  notions,  truth  were  in- 
culcated ;  if  in  place  of  pleading  a  supernatural  morali- 
ty, a  morality  agreeable  to  humanity  and  resulting 
from  experience  were  preached,  we  should  no  longer 
be  the  dupes  of  imaginary  theories,  nor  of  terrifying 
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^blcs  as  the  bases  of  virtue.     Every  one  would  then 
perceive  that  it  is  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  tothefeith- 
ful  observation  of  the  duties  of  morality,  that  the  hap- 
pines^s  of  individuals  and  of  society  is  to  be  traced.  Is 
he  a  husband?  he  will  perceive  that  his  essential  hap* 
piness  is  to  shew  kindness,  attachment,  and  tenderness 
to  the  companion  of  his  life,  destined  by  his  own  choice 
to  share  his  pleasures  and  endure   his  misfortunes. 
'And  on  the  other  hand,  she,  by  consulting  her  tru^ 
interests,  will  perceive  that  they  consist  in  rendering 
homage  to  her  husband,  in  interdicting  every  thought 
that  could  alienate  her  affections,  diminish  her  esteem 
and  confidence  in  him.      Fathers  and  mothers  will 
perceive,  that  their  children  are  destiiVed  to  be  one  day 
their  consolation  and  support  in  old  age;   and  that 
by  consequence  they  have  the  greatest  interest  in  in- 
spiring them,  in  early  life,  with  sentiments  of  which 
they  may  themselves  reap  the  benefit  when  age  or 
misfortune  may  require  the  fruits  of  those  advantages 
that  result  from  a  good  education.     Their  children, 
early  taught  to  reflect  on  these  things,  will  find  their 
interest  to  lie  in  meriting  the  kindness  of  their  parents, 
and  in  giving  them  proofs  that  the  virtues  they  are 
taught  will  be  communicated  to  their  posterity.     The 
master  will  perceive,  that  to  be  served  with  affection,  be 
owes  good  will,  kindness,  and  indulgence,  to  those  at 
whose  hands  he  would  reap  advantages,  and  by  whose 
labour  he  would  increase  his  prosperity ;  and  servants 
will  discover  how  much  their  happiness  depends  on  fi- 
delity, industry,  and  good  temper  in  their  situations. 
Friends  will  find  the  advantages  of  a  kindred  heart  for 
friendship;  and  the  reciprocity  of  good  offices.     The 
members  of  the  same  family  will  perceive  the  necessity 
of  preserving  that  union  which  nature  has  established 
among  them ;  to  render  mutual  benefits  in  prosperity 
or  in    adversity.     Societies,  if  they  reflect  on  the  end 
of  their  association,  will  perceive,  that  to  secure  it  they 
must  observe  good  faith  and  punctuality  in  their  engage- 
ments.    The  citizen,    when    he  consults  his  reason, 
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wiU  peroeive  liow  iDuch  it  is  oeceasary,  for  the  good  of 
the  nation  to  which  he  belongs,  that  he  slioukj  exert 
hiiBself  to  advance  its  prosperity  or  in  its  misfortunes  to 
retrieve  its  glory.  By  consequence  every  one  in  his 
sphere,  and  using  his  faculties  for  this  great  end,  wiU|6iid 
bis  own  advantage  in  restraining  the  bad  as  dangerouB 
and  opposing  enemies  to  the  state,  as  enemies  to  hioiself. 

In  a  word,  every  man  who  will  reflect  for  himself 
will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of  vir- 
tue for  the  happiness  of  the  world.  It  is  so  obvious 
that  justice  is  the  basis  of  all  society  ;  that  good  will  and 
good  oiSces  necessarily  procure  for  men  affection  and 
respect ;  that  every  man  who  respects  himself  ought  to 
se€4c  the  esteem  ^f  others  ;  that  it  is  necessary  to  naerit 
the  good  opinion  of  society;  that  he  ought  to  be 
jealous  of  his  reputation ;  that  a  weak  being  who  is 
every  instant  exposed  to  misfortunes,  ought  to  know 
what  are  bis  duties,  and  how  he  should  practise  them 
for  the  benefitof  himself  and  the  assembly  of  which  he 
is  a  member. 

If  we  reflect  for  one  moment  on  the  effects  of  the 
passions,  we  shall  p^ceive  the  necessity  of  rejNressing 
them,  if  we  would  spare  ourselves  vain  regrets  and 
useless  sorrows,  which  certainly  always  afflict  those 
who  obey  not  the  laws.  Thus,  a  single  reflection  will 
suffice  to  shew  the  impropriety  of  anger^  the  dreadfiil 
consequences  of  revenge,  calutnny,  and  backbiting. 
Anger  is  madness ;  it  is  the  child  of  folly,  the  enemy 
of  society. 

If  the  man  who  consults  his  reason  has  real  and 
powerful  motives  for  doing  good  to  others  and  abstain- 
ing from  injuring  them,  he  has  present  motives  equally 
urgent  to  restrain  him  from  the  commission  of  vice. 
Experience  may  suffice  to  shew  him  that  if  he  become 
sooner  or  later  the  victim  of  his  excesses,  he  ceases  tD 
be  the  friend  of  virtue,  and  exists  only  to  serve  vice 
which  will  infallibly  punish  him.  This  being  allowed, 
prudence,  or  the  desire  of  preserving  one's  self  free 
.from  the  contamination  of  evil,  ought  to  indicate  to 
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every  man  his  path  of  duty ;  and,  unless  blinded  by 
kis  passions,  lie  must  perceive  how  much  moderation 
in  his  pleasures^  temperance,  chastity,  oontribute  to 
happiness ;  that  those  who  transgress  in  these  respects 
are  necessarily  the  victims  of  ill-health,  and  too  often 
pass  a  life  both  infirm  and  unfortunate,  which  termi- 
nates soon  in  death. 

How  is  it  possible  then.  Madam,  from  visionary  the- 
c»ries  to  arrive  Bt  these  conclusions,  and  establish  from 
supernatural  fantasms  the  principles  of  private  and 
public  virtue.  Shall  we  launch  into  unknown  r^ions 
to  ascertain  our  duty  and  to  keep  our  station  in  society. 
Is  it  not  sufficient  if  we  wish  to  be  happy  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  preserve  ourselves  ih  those  max-* 
ims  which  reason  approves,  and  on  which  virtue  is 
founded  ?  Every  man  who  would  perish,  who  would 
lender  his  existence  miserable,  whoever  would  sacri-* 
fice  permanent  happiness  for  present,  pleasure  is  a  fool, 
wiio  reflects  not  on  the  interests  that  are  dearest  to 
kim. 

If  there  are  any  principles  so  clear  as  the  morality  of 
buBoanity  has  been  and  is  still  proved  to  be^  they  are 
«uch  as  men  ought  to  observe.  Tbey  are  not  obscure 
notions,  mysticism,  contradictions,  which  have  made 
of  a  science  the  most  obvious  and  best  demonstrated, 
an  unintelligible  sciencjc^  mysterious  and  uncertain  to 
those"  for  whom  it  is  designed^  In  die  hands  of  the 
priests,  morality  has  become  aa  enigma ;  tiiey  have 
founded  our  duties  on  the  attributes  of  a  deity  whom 
the  mind  of  man  cannot  comprehend,  in  place  of.  foon- 
ding  them  on  the  character  of  man  himself-  They 
have  thrown  in.among  them  the  foundations  of  an  edi- 
£ee  which  is  made  for  this  earth.  They  have  desired 
to  regulate  our  manners  agreeably  to  eqUrivocal  oracles 
which  every  instant  contradict  diemselves,  and  which 
too  often  render  their  devotees  useleaa  to  society  and 
to  themselves.  They  have  pretended  to  render  their 
morality  moire  sacred  by  inviting  us  to  look  for  recom- 
penses and  punishments  removed  beyond  this  life^  but 
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which  they  announce  in  the  name  of  the  divinity.  In 
fine,  they  have  made  man  a  being  who  may  not  even 
strive  at  perfection,  by  a  preordination  of  some  to  bliss, 
and  consequent  damnation  of  others,  whose  insensibili- 
ty is  the  result  of  this  selection. 

Need  we  not  then  wonder  that  this  supernatural 
morality  should  be  so  contrary  to  the  nature  and  the 
mind  of  man  ?  It  is  in  vain  that  it  aims  at  the  annihi- 
lation of  human  nature  which  is  so  much  stronger,  so 
much  more  powerful  than  imagination.  .  In  despite 
of  all  the  subtile  and  marvellous  speculations  of  the 
priests,  man  continues  always  to  love  himself,  to  de- 
sire his  well  being,  and  to  flee  misfortune  and  sorrow. 
He  has  then  always  been  actuated  by  the  same  pas- 
sions. When  these  passions  have  been  moderate  and 
have  tended  to  the  public  good  they  are  legitimate,  and 
we  approve  those  actions  which  are  their  effects. 
When  these  passions  have  been  disordered,  hurtful  to 
society,  or  to  the  individual,  he  condemns  them ;  they 
punish  him ;  he  is  dissatisfied  with  his  conduct  which 
others  cannot  approve.  Man  always  loves  his  plea- 
sures, because  in  their  enjoyment  he  fulfils  the  end  of 
iiis  existence  ;  if  he  exceeds  their  just  bounds  be  ren- 
ders, himself  miserable. 

The  morality  of  the  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  ap^ 
pears  calculated  to  keep  nature  always  at  variance  with 
herself,  for  it  is  almost  always  without  eflect  even  on 
the  priesthood.  Their  chimeras  serve  but  to  tmture 
weak  minds,  and  to  set  the  passions  at  war  with  nature 
and  their  dogmas.  When  this  morality  professes  to 
restrain  the  wicked,  to  curb  the  passions  of  men,  it 
operates  in  opposition  to  the  estnUUghed  laws  of  na- 
tural religion  ;  for  by  preserving  hll  its  rigour,  it  be- 
comes impracticable  ;  and  it  meets  with  real  devotees 
only  in  some  few  fanatics  who  renounced  nature,  and 
who  would  be  singular,  even  if  their  oddities  were  in- 
jurious to  society.  This  morality  adapted  for  the  most 
part  by  devotees,  without  eradicating  their  habits  or 
their  uatunri  defects,  keeps  them  always  in  a  state  of 
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opposition  even  with  themselves.  Their  life  Is  a  round 
of  faults  and  of  scruples,  of  sins  and  remorse,  of  crimes 
and  expiations,  of  pleasures  which  ihey  enjoy,  but  for 
which  they  again  reproach  themselves  for  having  tasted. 
In  a  word  the  morality  of  superstition  necessarily  carries 
with  it  into  the  heart  and  the  family  of  its  devotees; 
inward  distress  and  affliction;  it  makes  of  enthusiasts 
and  fanatics,  scrupulous  devotees;  It  makes  a  great 
many  insensible  and  miserable ;  it  renders  none  per- 
fect, few  good  ;  and  those  only  tolerable  whom  nature, 
education,  and  habit  had  moulded  for  happiness. 

It  is  our  temperament  which  decides  our  condition; 
the  acquisition  of  moderate  passions,  of  honest  habits, 
sensible  opinions,  laudable  examples,  and  practical 
virtues,  is  a  difficult  task,  but  not  impossible  when 
undertaken  with  reason  for  one's  guide.  It  is  difficult 
to  be  virtuous  and  happy  with  a  temperament  so  ar- 
dent as  to  sway  the  passions  to  its  will.  One  must 
in  calmness  consult  reason  as  to  his  duty.  Nature,  in 
giving  us  lively  passions  and  a  susceptible  imagination 
has  made  us  capable  of  su6ering  the  instant  we  trans* 
gress  her  bounds.  She  then  renders  us  necessary  to 
ourselves,  and  we  cannot  proceed  to  consult  our  real 
interest  if  we  continue  in  indulgence  that  she  forbids. 
The  passions  which  reason  cannot  restrain  are  not  to 
be  bridled  by  religion.  It  is  in" vain  that  we  hope  to 
derive  succours  from  religion,  if  we  despise  and  refuse 
what  nature  offers  us.  Religion  leaves  men  just 
isuch  as  nature  and  habit  have  made  them :  and  if  it 
produce  any  changes  on  some  few,  I  believe  I  have 
proved  that  those  changes  are  not  always  for  the  better. 

Congratulate  yourself  then.  Madam,  on  being  born 
with  good  dispositions,  of  having  received  honest  prin- 
ciples which  shall  carry  you  through  life  in  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue,  and  in  the  love  of  a  fine  and  exalted 
taste  for  the  rational  pleasures  of  our  nature.  Conti- 
nue to  be  the  happiness  of  your  family,  vi^hich  esteems 
and  honours  you.     Continue  to  diffuse  around  you 
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the  UesBiogs  you  eqjoy ;  cootinue  to  perform  only 
those  actions  which  are  esteemed  by  aU  the  world,  aod 
all  mea  will  respect  you.,  Respect  yourself,  aod 
others  will  respect  you.  These  are  the  legitimate  sen* 
timents  of  virtue  and  of  bappioess.  Labour  for  your 
own  hairiness,  and  you  will  proa)ote  that  of  your  &-» 
mily,  who  will  love  you  in  proportiou  to  the  good 

Jou  do  it.  Allow  me  to  congratulatq  myself,  if  in  all 
have  said,  1  have  in  any  measure  swept  from  your 
mind  HfiOBe  clouds  of  fanaticism  which  obscure  the 
reason ;  and  to  felicitate  you  on  your  having  escaped 
from  vague  theories  of  imagination.  Abjure  super- 
stition, which  is  calculated  only  to  make  you  miaer« 
able ;  let  the  morality  of  humauity  be  your  uoifiprm 
pdigioo ;  that  your  happiness  may  be  constant,  let  rea^ 
flOB  be  your  guide ;  that  virtue  may  be  the  idol  of 
your  soul,  cultivate  and  love  oiify  what  is  virtuous 
and  good  in  the  world ;  and  if  there  be  a  God,  who 
is  interested  in  the  happiness  of  bia  creatures ;  if  there 
be  a  God,  full  of  justice  and  goodness,  he  will  not  be 
angry  with  you  for  having  consulted  your  reason ;  if 
theie  be  another  life,  your  happiness  in  it  canoot  be 
doubtful,  if  God  rewards  every  one  according  to  the 
good  done  here. 

« 

I  am,  with  respect,  &c. 
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Permit  me,  Madam,  to  felicitate  yov  on  the  happy- 
change  which  you  say  has  taken  place  in  your  opi- 
nions. Convinced  by  reasons  as  simple  as  obvious, 
your  miiid  has  become  sensible  of  the  futility  of  those 
notions  which  have  for  a  long  time  agitated  it ;  and 
the  inefficacy  of  those  pretended  succours  which  rdi« 
gious  men  boasted  they  ooukl  furnish,  is  now  appa- 
rent to  you.  You  perceive  the  evident  dangers  which: 
result  from  a  system  that  serves  only  to  render  mea 
enemies  to  individual  and  general  happiness. 

I  see  with  pleasure  that  reason  has  not  lost  its  au-» 
tbority  over  your  mind  ;  and  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
shew  you  the  truth  that  you  may  embrace  it.  You 
may  congratulate  yourself  on  this,  which  proves  thd 
solidity  of  your  jtKlgment.  For  it  is  glorious  to  givd 
one's  self  up  to  reason,  and  to  be  the  votary  of  common 
sense.  Pr^udice  so  arms  mankind,  that  the  world 
is  full  of  people  who  slight  their  judgment ;  nay,  who 
resist  the  most  obvious  pleas  of  their  understandings 
Their  eyes  long  shut  to  the  light  of  truth,  are  unabis 
to  bear  its  rays  ;  but  they  can  endure  the  glimmerings 
of  superstition,  which  plunges  them  in  still  darker 
obscurity. 

I  am  not,  however,  astonished  at  the  embarrassment 
you  have  hitherto  felt,  nor  at  your  cautious  examina^ 
iion  of  my  opinions,  which  are  better  understood  the 
more  thoroughly  they  are  examined  and  compared 
with  those  they  oppose.  It  is  impossible  to  annihi- 
late at  once  deep-rooted  prejudices.  The  mind  of  mas 
appears  to  waver  in  a  void,  when  those  ideas  are  at- 
tacked on  which  it  has  long  rested.  It  finds  itself  in 
a  new  world,  wherein  all  is  unknown*  £very  system 
of  opinions  is  but  the  effect  of  habit.  The  mind  has 
as  great  difllculty  to  disengage  itself  from  its  custom 
4}f  thinking,  and  reflect  on  new  ideas,  as  the  body  has 
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to  remain  quiescent  after  it  has  long  been  accustomed 
to  exercise.  Should  you,  for  instance,  propose  to  your 
friend  to  leave  off  snuff,  as  a  practice  neither  health- 
ful nor  agreeable  in  company,  he  will  not  probably 
listen  to  you,  or  if  he  should,  it  will  be  with  extreme 
pain  that  he  can  bring  himself  to  renounce  a  habit 
long  familiarized  to  him. 

•  It  is  precisely  the  same  with  all  our  prejudices; 
those  of  religion  have  the  most  powerful  hold  of  us. 
From  infancy  we  have  been  familiarized  with  them  ; 
habit  has  made  them  a  sort  of  want  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  ;  our  mode  of  thinking  is  formed,  and  fa- 
miliar to  us  ;  our  mind  is  accustomed  to  engage  itself 
with  certain  classes  of  objects;  and  our  imagination 
fencies  that  it  wanders  in  chaos  when  it  is  not  fed 
with  those  chimeras  to  which  it  had  been  long  accus- 
tomed.. Fantoms,  the  most  horrible,  are  even  clear 
to  it;  objects  the  most  familiar  to  it,  if  viewed  with 
the  calm  eye  of  reason,  are  di^greeable  and  revolting. 
Religion,  or  rather  its  superstitions,  in  consequence 
of  the  marvellous  and  bizzare  notions  it  engenders, 
gives '  the  mind  continual  exercise ;  and  its  votaries 
fimcy  they  are  doomed  to  a  dangerous  inaction  when 
they  are  suddenly  deprived  of  the  objects  on  which 
their  imagination  exerted  its  powers.  Yet  is  this  ex- 
ercise so  much  the  more  i^ecessarv  as  the  imagination 
is  by  far  the  most  lively  faculty  of  the  mind.  Hence, 
M'ithout  doubt,  it  becomes  necessary,  men  should  re- 
place stale  fooleries  by  those  which  arc  novel.  This 
is,  moreover,  the  true  reason  why  devotion  so  often 
affords  consolation  in  great  disgraces,  gives  diversion 
for  chagrin,  and  replaces  the  strongest  passions,  when 
they  have  been  quenched  by  excess  of  pleasure  and 
dissipation.  The  marvellous  arguments,  chimeras  mul- 
tiply as  religion-  furnishes  activity  and  occupation  to 
the  fancy ;  habit  renders  them  familiar,  and  even  ne- 
cessary ;  terrors  themselves,  even  minister  food  to  the 
imagination ;  and  religion,  the  religion  of  priestcraft, 
is  full  of  terrors.     Active  and  unquiet  spirits  conti- 
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ttually  requires  this  nourishment ;  the  ifnagination  re^ 
quires  to  be  alternately  alarmed  and  consoled;  and 
there  are  thousands  who  cannot  accustom  themselyed 
to  tranquillity,  and  the  sobriety  of  reason.  Many  per^ 
sons  also  require  fantoms  to  make  them  religious,  and 
they  find  these  succours  in  the  dogmas  of  priestcraft. 

These  reflections  will  serve  to  explain  to  you  the  con- 
tinual variations  to  which  many  persons  are  subject, 
especially  on  the  subject  of  religion .  Sensible,  like  ba- 
rometers, you  behold  them  wavering  without  ceasing; 
their  imagination  floats,  and  is  never  fixed:  so  often 
as  you  find  them  freely  given  up  to  the  blackness  of 
superstition,  so  often  may  you  behold  them  the  slaves 
of  pernicious  prejudices.  Whenever  they  tremble  at 
the  feet  of  their  priests,  then  are  their  necks  under  the 
yoke.  Even  people  of  spirit  and  understanding  in 
other  affairs,  are  not  altogether  exempt  from  these  va^ 
nations  of  mental  religious  temparament;  but  their 
judgment  is  too  frequently  the  dupe  of  the  imagina- 
tion. And  others,  again,  timid  and  doubting,  without 
spirit,  are  in  perpetual  torment. 

What  do  I  say  ?  Man  is  not,  and  cannot  always  be 
the  same.  His  frame  is  exposed  to  revolutions  and 
perpetual  vicissitudes ;  the  thoughts  of  his  mind  ne- 
cessarily vary  with.the  different  degrees  of  changes  to 
which  his  body  is  exposed.  When  the  body  is  lan- 
guid and  fatigued,  the  mind  has  not  usually  much  in- 
clination to  vigour  and  gaiety.  The  debility  of  the 
nerves  commonly  annihilates  the  energies  of  the  soul, 
although  it  be  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  the 
body;  persons^ of  a  bilious  and  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, are  rarely  the  subjects  of  joy ;  dissipation  im- 
portunes some,  gaiety  fatigues  others.  Exactly  after 
the  same  fashion,  there  are  some  who  love  to  nourish 
sombre  ideas,  and  these,  religion  supplies  them.  De- 
votion affects  them  like  the  vapours ;  superstition  is  an 
inveterate  malady,  for  which  there  is  no  cure  in  me- 
dicine. And  it  is  impossible  to  keep  him  free  from 
superstition  whose  breast,  the  slave  of  fear,  was  never 

Y 
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sensible  of  o€»urage;  nay,  soldiers  &nd  sailors,  tbe 
bravest  of  men,  have  too  often  been  the  victims  of 
superstition.  It  is  education  alone  that  operates  in  rd-- 
dically  curing  the  human  mind  of  its  errors. 

Those  who  think  it  sufficient,  Madam,  to  render  a 
reason  for  the  variations  which  we  so  frequently  remark 
in  the  ideas  of  men,  acknowledge  that  there  is  a  se- 
cret bent  of  the  minds  of  religious  persons  to  preju- 
dices, from  which  we  shall  almost  in  vain  endeavour  to 
rescue  their  understandings.  You  perceive,  at  pri*^ 
sent,  what  you  ought  to  think  of  those  secret  transi- 
tions which  our  priest  would  force  on  you,  as  the  in- 
'  aspirations  of  Heaven,  as  divine  solicitations,  the  effects 
of  grace  ;  though  they  are,  nevertheless,  only  the  efiects 
of  those  vicissitudes  to  which  our  constitution  is  lia- 
ble^ and  which  affect  the  robust,  as  well  as  the  feeble; 
the  man  of  health,  as  well  as  the  valetudinarian. 

If  we  might  form  a  judgment  of  the  correctness  of 
those  notions  which  our  teachers  boast  of,  in  respect 
-to  our  dissolution  at  death,  we  shall  find  reason  to  be 
satisfied,  that  there  is  little  or  no  occasion  that  we 
should  have  our  minds  disturbed  during  our  last 
moments.  It  is  then,  say  they,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  condition  of  man  ;  it  is  then  that  man, 
4Hideceived  as  to  the  things  of  this  life,  acknowledges 
his  errors.  But  there  is,  perhaps,  no  idea  in  the  whole 
circle  of  theology  more  unreasonable  than  this,  of  which 
the  credulous,  in  all  ages,  have  been  the  dupes.  Is 
it  not  at  the  time  of  a  man's  dissolution,  that  be  is  the 
Jeast  capable  of  judging  of  his  true  interest  ?  His  bodily 
frame  racked,  it  may  be,  with  pain  ;  his  mind  is  necessa- 
rily weakened  or  chafed ;  or  if  he  should  be  free  from 
excruciating  pain,  the  lassitude  and  yielding  of  nature 
to  the  irrevocable  decrees  of  fate  at  death,  unfit  a  man 
for  reasoning  and  judging  of  the  sophisms  that  are  pro- 
posed as  panaceas  for  all  his  errors.  There  are,  with- 
out doubt,  vis  strange  notions  as  those  of  religion  ;  but 
who  knows  that  body  and  soul  sink  alike  at  death  ? 

it  is  in  the  case  of  health  that  we  can  promise  our- 
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ielvds  to  reason  with  justness ;  it  is  then  that  the  soul, 
neither  troubled  by  fear,  nor  altered  by  disease,  nor  led 
astray  by  passion,  can  judge  soundly  of  what  is  bene- 
ficial to  man.  The  judgments  of  the  dying  can  have 
no  weight  with  men  in  good  health  ;  and  they  are  th^ 
veriest  impostors  who  lend  them  belief..  The  truth  can 
alone  be  known,  when  both  body  and  mind  are  in 
good  health.  No  man,  without  evincing  an  insensible 
and  ridiculous  presumption^  can  answer  for  the  ideas 
he  is  occupied  with,  when  worn  out  with  sickness  and 
disease ;  yet  hare  the  inhuman  priests  the  effrontery  to 
persuade  the  credulous  to  take  as  their  examples  the 
words  and  actions  of  men,  necessarily  deranged  in  in- 
tellect, by  the  derangement  of  their  corporeal  frame. 
In  short,  since  the  ideas  of  men  necessarily  vary  with 
the  different  variations  of  their  bodies,  the  man  who 
presumes  to  reason  on  his  death-bed  with  the  man  in 
health,  arrc^tes  what  ought  not  to  be  conceded. 

Do  not  then.  Madam,  be  discouraged  nor  surprised, 
if  you  should  sometimes  think  of  ancient  prejudices  re- 
claiming the  rights  they  have  for  a  long  time  exercised 
over  your  reason  ;  attribute  then  these  vacillations  tQ 
some  derangement  in  your  frame — to  some  disordered 
movements  of  mind,  which,  for  a  time,  suspend  your 
reason.  Think  that  there  are  few  peoplewho  are  con- 
stantly the  same,  and  who  see  with  the  same  eyes. 
Our  frame  being  subject  to  continual  variations,  it  ne- 
cessarily follows  that  our  modes  of  thinking  will  vary. 
We  think  one  custom  the  result  of  pusillanimity,  when 
the  nerves  are  relaxed,  and  our  bodies  fatigued.  We 
think  justly  when  our  body  is  in  health,  that  is  to  say, 
when  all  its  parts  are  fulfilling  their  various  functions. 
There  is  one  mode  of  thinking,  or  one  state  of  mind, 
which  in  health  we  call  uncertainty,  and  which  we 
rarely  experience,  when  our  frame  is  in  its  ordinary 
condition.  We  do  not  then  reason  justly,  when  our 
frame  is  not  in  a  condition  to  leave  our  mind  subject 
to  incredulity. 

What  then  is  to  be  done,  when  we  would  calm  our 
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jnind,  when  we  wish  to  reflact,  even  for  an  instant  ? 
Let  reason  be  our  guide,  and  we  shall  soon  arrive  a( 
that  mode  of  thinking,  which  shall  be  advantageous  to 
ourselves.     In  effect.  Madam,  how  can  a  God  who  is 
just,  good,  and  reasonable,  be  irritated  by  the  maoner 
in  which  we  shall  think,  seeii^  that  our  thoughts  are 
alwavs  involuntary,  and  that  we  cannot  believe  as  we 
would,*  but  as  our  convictions  enorease,  or  become 
weakened.    Man  is  not  then  for  one  instant  the  master 
of  his  ideas,  which  are  every  moment  excited  by  ob- 
jects over  which  he  has  no  controul,  and  causes  which 
depend  not  on  his  will  or  exertions.     St.  Augustine 
himself  bears  testimony  to  this  truth :  *'  There  is  not,'' 
savs  hcy  ^^  one  man  who  is  at  all  times  master  of  that 
which  presents  itself  to  his  spirit.^^-^Have  we  not, 
then»  good  reason  to  conclude,  that  our  thoughts  are 
entirely  indifferent  to  God,  seeing  they  are  excited  by 
objects  over  which  we  have  no  controul,  and  by  coi^* 
sequence  that  they  cannot  be  offensive  to  the  Deity. 
If  our  teachers  pique  themselves  on  their  principles, 
they  ought  to  carry  along  with  them  this  truth,  that  a 
just  God  cannot  be  offended  by  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  minds  of  his  creatures.     They  ought  to 
know  that  this  God,  if  he  is  wise,  has  no  occasion  to 
be  troubled  with  the  ideas  that  enter  the  mind  of  mao ; 
that  if  they  do  not  comprehend  all  his  perfections,  it 
18  because  their  comprehension  is  limited.  They  ought 
to  recollect,  that  if  God  is  all  powerful,  his  glory  and 
his  power  cannot  be  affected  by  the  opinions  and  ideas 
of  weak  mortals,  any  more  than  the  notions  they  form 
of  him,  can  alter  his  essential  attributes.     In  fine,  if 
our  teachers  had  not  made  it  a  duty  to  renounce  com- 
mon sense,  and  to  close  with  notions  that  carry  in 
their  consequences  the  contradictory  evidence  of  their 
premises,  they  would  not  refuse  to  avow  that  God 
would  be  the  most  unjust,  the  most  unreasonable,  the 
most  cruel  of  tyrants,  if  he  should  punish  beings^ 
whom  he  himself  created  imperfect,  and  possessed 
of  a  deficiency  of  reason  and  common  sense. 
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Let  us  reflect  a  little  longer,  and  we  shall  find  that 
the  theologians  have  studied  to  make  of  the  Divinity 
a  ferocious  master,  unreasonable  and  changing,  who 
exacts  from  his  creatures  qualities  they  have  not,  and 
services  they  cannot  perform.  The  ideas  they  have 
formed  of  this  unknown  being,  are  almost  always  bor- 
rowed from  those  of  men  of  power,  who,  jealous  of 
their  power  and  respect  from  their  subjects,  pretend 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  these  last  to  have  for  them  senti- 
ments of  submission,  and  punish  with  rigour  those, 
who,  by  their  conduct  or  their  discourse,  announce 
sentiments  not  sufficiently  respectful  to  their  superiors. 
Thus  you  see.  Madam,  that  God  has  been  fashioned 
by  the  clergy  on  the  model  of  an  uneasy  despot,  sus- 
picious of  his  subjects,  jealous  of  the  opinions  they 
may  entertain  of  him,  and  who,  to  secure  his  power, 
cruelly  chastises  those  who  have  not  littleness  of  mind 
sufficient  to  flatter  his  vanity,  nor  courage  enough  to 
resist  his  power. 

It  is  evident  that  it  is  on  ideas  so  ridiculous,  and  so 
contrary  to  those  which  nature  offers  us  of  the  Divi- 
nity, that  the  absurd  system  of  the  priests  is  founded, 
which  they  persuade  themselves  is  very  sensible  and 
agreeable  to  the  opinions  of  mankind;  and  which  is 
very  seriously  insulted,  they  say,  if  men  think  diffe- 
rently ;  and  which  will  punish  with  severity  those  who 
abandon  themselves  to  the  guidance  of  reason,  the 
glory  of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  to 
the  human  kind  than  this  fatal  madness,  which  de- 
ranges all  our  ideas  of  a  just  God — of  a  God,  good, 
wise,  all-powerful,  and  whose  glory  and  power,  nei- 
ther the  devotion  nor  rebellion  of  his  creatures  can  af- 
fect. In  consequence  of  these  impertinent  supposi- 
tions of  the  priesthood,  men  hnve  ever  been  afraid  to 
form  notions  agreeable  to  the  mysterious  Sovereign  of 
the  universe,  on  whom  they  are  dependent ;  their  mind 
is  put  to  the  torture  to  divine  his  incomprehensible 
nature,  and,  in  their  fear  of  displeasing  him,  they 
have  assigned  to  him  human  attributes,  without  per- 
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ceiving  that  when  they  pretend  to  honour  hioi,  they 
dishonour  Deity,  and  that  being  compelled  to  bestow 
on  him  qualities  that  are  incompatible  with  Deity, 
they  actually  annihilate  from  their  mind  the  pure  re- 
presentation of  Deity,  as  witnessed  in  all  nature.  It 
is  thus,  that  in  almost  all  the  religions  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  under  the  pretext  of  making  known  the  Di- 
vinity, and  explaining  his  views  towards  mortals,  the 
priests  have  rendered  him  incomprehensible,  and  have 
actually  promulgated,  under  the  garb  of  religion,  no- 
thing save  absurdities,  by  which,  if  we  admit  them, 
we  shall  destroy  those  notions  which  nature  gives  us 
of  Deity. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  Divinity,  do  M'e  not  see 
that  mankind  have  plunged  farther  and  farther  into 
darkness,  as  they  assimilated  him  to  themselves  ;  that 
their  judgment  is  always  disturbed  when  they  would 
make  their  deity  the  object  of  their  meditations ;  that 
they  cannot  reason  justly,  because  they  never  have  any 
but  obscure  and  absurd  ideas;  that  they  are  almost 
always  in  uncertainty,  and  never  agree  with  them- 
selves, because  their  principles  are  replete  with  doubt ; 
that  they  always  tremble,  because  they  imagine  that  it 
is  very  dangerous  to  be  deceived  ;  that  they  dispute 
without  ceasing,  because  that  is  impossible  to  be  con- 
vinced of  any  thing,  when  they  reason  on  objects  of 
which  they  know  nothing,  and  which  the  imaginations 
of  men  are  forced  to  paint  differently:  in  fine,  tliat 
they  cruelly  torment  one  another  about  opinions  equally 
uninteresting,  though  they  attach  to  them  the  greatest 
importance,  and  because  the  vanity  of  the  one  party 
never  allows  it  to  subscribe  to  the  reveries  of  the 
other. 

It  is  thus  that  the  divinitv  has  become  to  us  a  source 

» 

of  evil,  division,  and  quarrels ;  it  is  thus  that  his  name 
alone  inspires  terror;  it  is  thus  that  religion  has  be- 
come the  signal  of  so  many  combats,  and  has  always 
been  the  true  apple  of  discord  among  unquiet  mortals, 
w1k>  always  dispute  with  the  greatest  heat,  on  subjects 
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of  which  they  can  never  have  any  true  ideas.  They 
make  it  a  duty  to  think  and  reason  on  his  attributes  ; 
and  they  can  never  arrive  at  any  just  conclusionsi  be^ 
oiuse  their  mind  is  never  in  a  condition  to  form  true 
notions  of  what  strikes  their  senses.  In  the  impossi- 
bility of  knowing  the  Deity  by  themselves,  they  have 
recourse  to  the  opinion  of  others  whom  they  consider 
more  adroit  in  theology,  and  who  pretend  to  an  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  God,  being  inspired  by  him, 
and  having  secret  intelligence  of  his  purposes  with 
regard  to  the  human  kind.  Those  privil^ed  men 
teach  nothing  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  except  what 
their  reveries  have  reduced  to  a  system,  without  giv- 
ing them  ideas  that  are  clear  and  definite.  Tney 
paint  God  under  characters  the  most  agreeable  to  their 
own  interests;  they  make  of  him,  a  good  monarch 
for  those  who  blindly  submit  to  their  tenets,  but  ter- 
rible to  those  who  refuse  not  to  blindly  follow  them. 

Thus  you  perceive.  Madam,  what  those  men  are 
who  have  obviously  made  of  the  Deity  an  object  so  biz- 
zare  as  they  announce  him,  and  who,  to  render  their 
opinions  the  more  sacred,  have  pretended  that  he  is 
grievously  offended,  when  we  do  not  admit  implicitly 
the  ideas  they  promulgate  of  God.  In  the  books  of 
Moses,  God  defines  himself,  /  aw,  thai  I  am;  yet 
does  this  inspired  writer  detail  the  history  of  this 
God,  as  a  tyrant  who  tempts  men,  and  who  punishes 
them  for  being  tempted,  who  exterminated  all  the 
human  kind  by  a  deluge,  except  a  few  of  one  family, 
because  one  man  had  fallen  ;  in  a  word,  who,  in  all 
his  conduct  behaves  as  a  despot,  whose  power  dis- 
penses with  all  the  rules  of  justice,  reason,  and  good- 
ness. 

Have  the  successors  of  Moses  transmitted  to  us 
ideas  more  clear,  more  sensible,  more  comprehensi- 
ble of  the  divinity?  Has  the  Son  of  God  made  his 
Father  perfectly  known  to  us  ?  Has  the  church,  perptv 
tually  boasting  of  the  light  she  diffuses  among  men, 
become  more  fixed  and  certain,  to  do  away  our  un- 
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certainty  ?  Alas  !  In  spite  of  all  these  supernatural 
succours,  we  know  nothing  in  nature  beyond  the 
grave ;  the  ideas  which  are  communicated  to  us,  the 
recitals  of  our  infallible  teachers,  are  calculated  only 
confound  our  judgment,  and  reduce  our  reason  to  si- 
lence. They  make  of  God  a  pure  spirit ;  that  is  to 
say,  a  being  who  has  nothing  in  common  with  mat- 
ter,  and  who,  nevertheless,  has  created  matter,  which 
he  has  produced  from  his  own  fiat — his  essence  or 
substance.  They  have  made  him  the  mirror  of  the 
universe,  and  the  soul  of  the  universe.  They  have 
made  him  an  infinite  being,  who  fills  all  space  by  his 
immensity,  although  the  material  world  occupies  some 
part  in  space.  They  have  made  him  a  being  all 
powerful,  but  whose  projects  are  incessantly  varying, 
who  neither  can  nor  will  maintain  man  in  good  order, 
nor  permit  the  freedom  of  action  necessary  for  rational 
beings,  and  who  is  alternately  pleased  and  displeased 
with  the  same  beings,  and  their  actions.  They  make 
him  an  infinite  good  father,  but  who  avenges  himself 
without  measure.  They  make  of  him  a  monarch  in- 
finitely just,  but  who  confounds  the  innocent  with 
the  guilty,  who  has  mingled  injustice  and  cruelty,  in 
causing  his  own  son  to  be  put  to  death  to  expiate  the 
crimes  of  the  human  kind;  though  they  are  inces- 
santly sinning  and  repenting  for  pardon. 

They  make  of  him  a  being  full  of  wisdom  and  fo^^ 
sight,  yet  insensible  to  the  folly  and  short-sighted- 
ness of  mortals.  The  make  him  a  reasonable  being 
who  becomes  angry  at  the  thoughts  of  his  creatures, 
though  involuntary,  and  consequently  necessary; 
thoughts  which  he  himself  puts  into  their  heads;  and 
who  condemns  them  to  eternal  punishments  if  they 
believe  not  in  reveries  that  are  incompatible  with  the 
divine  attributes,  or  who  dare  to  doubt  whether  God 
can  possess  qualities  that  are  not  capable  of  being  ^' 
conciled  among  themselves. 

Is  it  then  surprising  that  so  many  good  people  a^J 
shocked  at  the  revolting  ideas,  so  contradictory  a"" 
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so  appalling,  which  hurl  mortals  into  a  state  of  uncer* 
tainty  and  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or 
even  to  force  them  into  absolute  denial  of  the  same. 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  in  effect,  the  doctrine  of  the 
deity  of  priestcraft,  in  which  we  constantly  see  infi- 
nite perfections,  allied  with  imperfections  the  most 
striking;  in  which,  when  we  reflect  but  momentarily^ 
we  shall  find  that  it  cannot  produce  but  disorder  m 
the  imagination,  and  leaves  it  wandering  among  errors 
that  reduce  it  to  despair,  or  some  impostors,  who,  to 
subjugate  mankind,  have  wished  to  throw  them  into 
embarrassment,  confound  their  reason,  and  fill  them 
with  terror.  Such  appears  in  eflTect,  to  be  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  the  arrogance  to  pretend  to  a 
secret  knowledge,  which  they  distribute  amone  man- 
kind, though  they  have  no  knowledge  even  of  them* 
selves.  They  always  paint  God  under  the  traits  of 
an  inaccessible  tyrant,  who  never  shews  himself  but 
to  his  ministers  and  favourites,  who  please  to  veil 
him  from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar ;  and  who  are  vio- 
lently irritated  when  they  find  any  who  oppose  then: 
pretensions,  or  when  they  refuse  to  believe  the  priests 
and  their  unintelligible  farragoes. 

If,  as  I  have  often  said,  it  be  impossible  to  believe 
what  we  cannot  comprehend,  or  to  be  intimately  con- 
vinced of  that  of  which  we  can  form  no  distinct  and 
clear  ideas,  we  may  thence  conclude  that,  when 
the  Christians  assure  us  they  believe  that  God  has 
announced  himself  in  some  secret  and  peculiar  way 
to  them  that  he  has  not  done  to  other  men,  either 
they  are  themselves  deceived,  or  they  wish  to  deceive 
us.  Their  faith,  or  their  belief  in  God,  is  merely  an 
acceptance  of  what  their  priests  have  taught  them  of  a 
Being  whose  existence  they  have  rendered  more  than 
doubtful  to  those  who  would  reason  and  meditate. 
The  Deity  cannot,  assuredly,  be  the  being  whom  the 
Christians  admit  on  the  word  of  their  theologians.  Is 
there,  in  good  truth,  a  man  in  the  world,  who  can 
form  any  idea  of  a  spirit  ?  If  we  ask  the  priests  what 
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a  spirit  18?  they  will  tell  us,  that  a  spirit  is  an  >mm^ 
terial  being  who  has  none  of  the  passions  of  which 
men  are  the  subjects.  But  what  is  an  immaterial  spi- 
rit ?  It  is  a  being  that  has  none  of  the  qualities  which 
we  can  fathom  ;  that  has  neither  form,  nor  extension, 
nor  colour. 

But  how  can  we  be  assured  of  the  existence  of  a 
being  who  has  none  of  these  qualities  ?,  It  is  hyjaith, 
say  the  the  priests,  that  we  must  be  assured  of  his 
existence.  But  what  is  this  faith  ?  It  is  to  adhere, 
without  examination,  to  what  the  priests  tell  us.  But 
what  is  it  the  priests  tell  us  of  God  ?  They  tell  us  of 
things  which  we  can  neither  comprehend  nor  recon- 
cile among  themselves.  The  existence,  even  of  God, 
has,  in  their  hands,  become  the  most  impenetrable 
mystery  in  religion.  But  do  the  priests  themselves, 
comprehend  this  ineffable  God;  whom  they  announce 
to  other  men  ?  Have  they  just  ideas  of  him  ?  Are  they 
themselves  sincerely  convinced  of  the  existence  of  a 
being  who  unites  incompatible  qualities  which  reci- 
procally exclude  the  one  or  the  other  ?  We  cannot  ad- 
mit it ;  and  we  are  authorised  to  conclude,  that  when 
the  priests  profess  to  believe  in  God,  either  they 
know  not  what  they  say,  or  they  wish  to  deceive  us. 

Do  not  then  be  surprised.  Madam,  if  you  should 
find  that  there  are,  in  £aict,  people  who  have  ventured, 
to  doubt,  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity  of  the  theo- 
logians, because,  on  meditating  on  the  descriptioa« 
given  of  him,  they  have  discovered  theiD  to  be  incom- 
prehensible, or  replete  with  contradiction.  Do  not 
be  astonished  if  they  never  listen,  in  reasoning,  to  auy 
arguments  that  oppose  themselves  to  common  sense, 
and  seek  for  the  existence  of  the  priest's  deity ;  other 
proofs  than  have  yet  been  offered  mankind.  His  ex- 
istence cannot  be  demonstrated  in  revelations,  which 
we  discover  on  examination,  to  be  the  work  of  im- 
posture; revelations  sap  the  foundations  laid  down 
for  belief  in  a  Divinity,  which  they  would  wish  to 
establish.     This  existence  cannot  be  founded  on  tlie 
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qualities  which  our  priests  have  assigned  to  the  Divi- 
nity, seeing,  that  in  the  association  of  these  qualities, 
there  only  results  a  God  whom  we  cannot  compre- 
hend, and  by  consequence  of  whom,  we  can  form  na 
certain  ideas.  This  existence  cannot  be  founded  on 
the  moral  qualities  which  our  priests  attribute  to  the 
Divinity,  seeing  these  are  irreconcilable  in  the  same 
subject,  who  cannot  be  at  once  good  and  evil,  just 
and  unjust,  merciful  and  implacable,  wise  and  the 
enemy  of  human  reason. 

On  what  then  ought  we  to  found  the  existence  of 
God  ?  The  priests,  themselves,  tell  us,  that  it  is  on 
reason,  and  the  spectacle  of  nature,  on  the  marvellous 
order  which  appears  in  the  universe.  Those  to  whomf 
these  motives  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  the  Di- 
vinity, do  not  ap(ieart;onvincing,  find  not,  in  any  of 
the  religions  in  the  world,  motives  more  persuasive ; 
for  all  systems  of  theology,  framed  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  plunge  us  into  more  uncertainty  re- 
specting their  evidence,  when  they  appeal  to  nature 
for  proofe  of  what  they  advance. 

What  then  are  we  to  think  of  the  God  of  the  clergy  ? 
Can  we  think  that  he  exists,  without' reasoning  on 
that  existence?  And  what  shaH  we  think  of  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  this  God,  or  have  no  belief  in  his  ex- 
istence ;  who  cannot  discover  him  in  the  works  oF  na- 
ture, either  as  good  or  evil ;  who  behold  only  order 
and  disorder  succeeding  alternately  ?  What  idea  sbali 
we  form  of  those  men  who  regard  matter  as  eternal, 
as  actuated  on  by  laws  peculiar  to  itself;  as  suffici- 
ently powerful  to  produce  itself  under  all  the  forms 
we  behold  ;  as  perpetually  exerting  itself  in  nourish- 
ing and  destroying  itself,  in  combining  and  dissolving 
itself;  as  incapable  of  love  or  of  hatred,  as  deprived 
of  the  faculties  of  iideUigence  and  sentiment  known 
to  belong  to  beings  of  our  species,  but  capable  of 
supporting  those  beings  whose  organization  has  made 
t  lem  intelligent,  sensible,  and  reasonable  ? 

What  shall  we  say  of  those  free-thinkers  who  find 
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oeitfaer  good  nor  evil,  neitho*  order  nor  dtsord^  in 
the  universe ;  that  fill  things  are  but  relative  to  diffe* 
rent  conditions  of  beings,  of  which  they  have  evir 
depce ;  and  that  all  that  happens  in  the  universe  is 
liecessary,  and  subjected  to  destiny.  In  a  word, 
what  shall  we  think  of  these  men  ? 

Shall  we  say  that  they  hav^  only  a  different  manner 
of  viewing  thmgs^  or  that  they  use  different  words  in 
expressipff  ^emselves  ?  They  call  that  Jiature  which 
others  cm  die  Divinity ;  they  call  that  Neces9ity^ 
idiich  others  call  the  divine  decrees ;  they  call  that 
the  JEnergjf  of  Nature^  which  others  call  &e  AtUhor 
pf  Ifaiure;  they  call  that  Destiny  or  Fate^  which 
pthers  call  God^  whose  laws  are  always  going  forward. 

H^ve  we  then  any  right  to  hate  rad  to  exterminate 
them  ?  No,  without  doubt ;  at  least,  we  cannot  admit 
that  we  have  any  reason  that  those  should  perish,  who 
speak  only  the  saoie  language  with  ourselves,  and  who 
are  rectprooally  beneficial  to  us.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
to  this  degree  of  extravagance  that  the  baneful  ideas 
of  religion  have  carried  the  human  mind.  Hairassed 
and  set  on  by  their  priesls»  men  have  hated  and  assas- 
sinated each  other,  because  that  in  religious  matters 
they  agree  not  to  one  creed.  Vanity  has  made  some 
imagine  that  they  are  better  than  other*,  moie  iotdii* 
gible,  although  tiiey  see  that  theology  is  a  language 
which  they  neither  understand,  nor  which  they  them- 
aeives  could  invent.  The  very  name  of  Freethinker, 
suffices  to  irritate  them,  and  to  arm  the  fury  of  others, 
who  repeat,  witnout  ceasing,  the  name  of  God,  without 
having  any  precise  idea  of  the  Deity.  If,  by  chance, 
they  imagine  that  they  have  any  notions  of  him,  they 
are  only  confused,  contradictory,  incompatible,  and 
senseless  notions,  which  have  been  inspired  in  their  in- 
fancy by  their  priests,  and  those  wh(7,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  painted  God  in  all  those  traits  which  their  iroa* 
gination  furnished,  or  those  who  appear  more  cod* 
formed  to  their  passions  and  interests,  than  to  the 
Well-being  of  their  feliow«creatures. 
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The  least  reflection  mtjII,  nevertheless,  su^ce  to 
make  any  one  perceive,  that  God,  if  he  is  just  and 
good,  cannot  exist  as  a  being  known  to  some,  but  un- 
known to  others.  If  Freethinkers  are  men  void  of 
reason,  God  would  be  unjust  to  punish  them  for  being 
blind  and  insensible,  or  for  having  too  little  penetra* 
tion  and  understanding  to  perceive  the  force  of  those 
natural  pioo&  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Deity  has 
been  founded.  A  God  full  of  equity  cannot  punish 
men  for  having  been  blind  or  devoid  of  reason.  The 
Freethinkers,  as  foolish  as  they  are  supposed,  are  beings 
less  insensible  than  those  who  make  professions  of  be- 
lieving in  a  God  full  of  qualities  that  destroy  one  ano- 
ther ;  they  are  less  dangerous  than  the  adorers  of  a 
changeable  Deity,  who,  they  imagine,  is  pleased  with 
the  extermination  of  a  large  portion  of  mankind,  on 
'^account  of  their  opinions.  Our  speculations  are  in- 
different to  God,  whose  glory  man  cannot  tarnish — 
whose  power  mortals  cannot  abridge.  They  may, 
however,  be  advantageous  to  ourselves ;  they  may  be 
perfectly  indifferent  to  society,  whose  happiness  they 
may  not  affect ;  or  they  may  be  the  reverse  of  all  this. 
For  it  is  evident  that  the  opinions  of  men  do  not  in* 
fluence  the  happiness  of  society. 

Hence,  Madam,  let  us  leave  men  to  think  as  they 
please,  provided  that  they  act  in  such  a  manner  as 
promotes  the  general  good  of  society.  The  thoughts 
of  men  injure  not  others ;  their  actions  may — their 
reveries  never.  Our  ideas,  our  thoughts,  our  systems, 
depend  not  on  us.  He  who  is  fully  convinced  on  one 
point,  is  not  satisfied  on  another.  All  men  have  not 
the  same  eyes,  nor  the  same  brains  ;  all  have  not  the 
same  ideas,  the  same  educationr,  or  the  same  opinions ; 
they  never  agree  wholly,  when  they  have  the  temerity 
to  reason  on  matters  that  are  enveloped  in  the  obscu- 
rity of  imaginative  fiction,  and  which  cannot  be  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  evidence  accompanying  matters  of 
report,  or  historic  relation. 

Men  do  not  long  dispute  on  objects  that  are  cogiu* 
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zable  to  their  senses,  and  which  they  can  suhmit  to 
the  test  of  experience.  The  number  of  selt^videot 
truths  on  which  men  agree  is  very  small.  And  the 
fundamentals  of  morality  are  among  this  number.  It 
is  obvious  to  all  men  of  sense,  that  beings,  united  in 
society,  require  to  be  regulated  by  justice,  that  they 
ought  to  respect  the  happiness  of  each  other,  that  mu- 
tual succour  is  indispensable ;  in  a  word,  that  they  are 
obliged  to  practice  virtue,  and  to  be  useful  to  society, 
for  personal  happiness.  It  is  evident  to  demonstration, 
that  the  interest  of  our  preservation  excites  us  to  mo- 
derate our  desires,  and  put  a  bridle  on  our  passions  ; 
to  renounce  dangerous  habits,  and  to  abstain  from  vices 
which  can  only  injure  our  fortune,  and  undermine  our 
health.  These  truths  are  evident  to  every  bein^  whose 
passions  have  not  dominion  over  his  reason  :  tliey  are 
totally  independent  of  theological  speculations,  which 
have  neither  evidence  nor  demonstration,  and  which 
our  mind  can  never  verify ;  they  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  religious  opinions,  on  which  the  imagi- 
nation soars  from  earth  to  sky,  nor  with  the  fanaticism 
and  credulity,  which  are  so  frequently  producing  among 
mankind  the  most  opposite  principles  to  morality  and 
the  well-being  of  society.  • 

They  who  are  of  the  Freethinkers^  opinions,  are  not 
more  dangerous  than  they  who  are  of  the  priests'  opi- 
nions. In  short,  Christianity  has  produced  effects 
more  appalling  than  heathenism.  The  speculative 
principles  of  the  Freethinkers,  have  done  no  injury  to 
society  ;  the  contagious  principles  of  fanaticism  and 
enthusiasm,  have  only  served  to  spread  disorder  on 
die  earth. 

If  there  are  dangerous  notions  and  fatal  speculations 
in  the  world,  they  are  those  of  the  devotees,  who  obey 
B  religion  that  divides  men,  and  excites  their  passions, 
and  who-sacrifice  the  interests  of  society,  of  sovereigns, 
find  their  subjects  to  their  own  ambition,  their  avarice, 
tlieir  vengeance  and  fury. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Freethinker  has  mo- 
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lives  to  be  good,  even  though  he  admit  not  notions 
that  bridle  his  passions.  It  is  true  that  the  Free- 
thinker has  no  invisible  motives,  but  he  has  motives, 
and  a  visible  restraint,  which,  if  he  reflects,  cannot 
fail  to  regulate  his  actions.  If  be  doubts  about  reli- 
gion, he  does  not  question  the  laws  of  moral  obliga- 
tion ;  nor  that  it  is  his  duty  to  moderate  his  passions, 
to  labour  for  his  happiness,  and  tliat  of  others,  to  avoid 
hatred,  disdain,  and  discord  as  crimes;  and  that  he' 
should  shun  vices  which  may  injure  his  constitution, 
reputation,  and  fortune. 

Thus  relatively  to  his  morality,  the  Freethinker  has 
principles  more  sure  than  those  of  superstition  and  fa- 
naticism. In  fine,  if  nothing  can  restrain  the  Free- 
thinker, a  thousand  forces  united,  would  not  prevent 
the  fanatic  from  the  commission  of  crimes,  and  the 
violation  of  duties  the  most  sacred. 

Besides,  I  believe  that  I  have  already  proved  that  the 
morality  of  superstition  has  no  certain  principles ;  that 
it  varies  with  the  interests  of  the  priests,  who  explain 
the  intentions  of  the  Divinity,  as  they  find  these  ac- 
cordant or  discordant  to  their  views  and  interests; 
which,  alas!  are  too  often  the  result  ofjcruel  and 
wicked  purposes.  On  the  contrary,  the  Freethinker, 
who  has  no  morality  but  what  he  draws  from  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  man,  and  the  constant  events 
which  transpire  in  society,  has  a  certain  morality  that 
is  not  founded  either  on  the  caprice  of  circumstances, 
or  the  prejudices  of  mankind  ;  a  morality  that  tells 
him  when  he  does  evil,  and  blames  him  for  the  evil  so 
done,  and  that  is  superior  to  the  morality  of  tlie  into- 
lerant fanatic  and  persecutor. 

You  thus  perceive,  Madam,  on  which  side  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Freethinkers  leans,  what  advantages  it 
possesses  over  that  inculcated  on  the  superstitious  de- 
votee, who  knows  no  other  rule  than  the  caprice  of 
his  priest,  nor  any  other  morality  than  what  suits  the 
interest  of  the  clergy,  nor  any  other  virtues  than  such 
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as  make  him  the  slave  of  their  will,  and  which  are  too 
often  in  opposition  to  the  great  interests  of  mankind. 
Thus  you  perceive  that  what  is  understood  by  the  na- 
tural morality  of  the  Freethinker,  is  much  niore  con- 
stant, and  more  sure  than  that  of  the  superstitious,  who 
believe  they  can  render  themselves  agreeable  to  God 
by  the  intercession  of  priests.  If  the  Freethinker  is 
blind  or  corrupted,  by  not  knowing  his  duties  which 
nature  prescribes  to  him,  it  is  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  the  superstitious^  whose  invisible  motives  and 
sacred  guides  prevent  him  not  from  going  occasionally 
astray. 

These  reflections  will  serve  to  confirm  what  I  have 
already  said,  to  prove  that  naorality  has  nothing  in 
common  with  religion ;  and  that  religion  is  its  own 
enemy,  though  it  pretends  to  dispense  with  support 
from  other  sources.  True  morality  is  founded  on  the 
nature  of  man ;  the  morality  of  religion  is  founded 
only  on  the  chimeras  of  imagination,  and  on  the  ca- 
price of  those  who  speak  of  the  Deity  in  a  language 
too  often  contrary  to  nature  and  right  reason. 

Allow  me  then,  Madam,  to  repeat  to  you,  that  mo- 
rality is  the  only  natural  religion  for  man ;  the  only 
object  worthy  his  notice  on  earth,  the  only  worship 
which  he  is  required  to  render  to  the  Deity.  It  is 
uniform  and  replete  with  obvious  duties  which  rest 
not  on  the  dictation  of  priests,  blabbing  chit-chat  they 
do  not  understand.  If  it  be  this  morality  which  [ 
have  defined,  that  makes  us  what  we  are,  ought  we 
not  to  labour  strenuously  for  the  happiness  of  our 
race?  If  it  be  this  morality  that  makes  us  reasonable, 
that  enables  us  to  distinguish  good  from  evil,  the  use* 
ful  from  the  hurtful ;  that  makes  us  sociable,  and  ena- 
bles us  to  live  in  society  to  receive  and  repay  mutual 
benefits ;  we  ought  at  least  to  respect  all  those  who 
are  its  friends. 

If  it  be  this  morality  which  sets  bounds  to  onr  tem- 
per, it  is  that  which   interdicts  the  commission  in 
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thought,  word,  or  action,  of  what  would  injure  ano^ 
ther,  or  disturb  the  happiness  of  society.  If  it  attach 
us  to  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  dear  to  us,  it 
points  out  how  by  a  certain  line  of  conduct  we  may 
preserve  ourselves ;  for  its  laws^  clear  and  of  easy 
practice,  inflict  on  those  who  disobey  them  instant 
punishment,  fear  and  remorse ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
observance  of  its  duties  is  accompanied  with  imme* 
diate  and  real  advantages,  and  notwithstanding  tht 
depravity  which  prevails  on  earthy  vice  always  finds 
itself  punished,  and  virtue  is  not  always  deprived  of 
the  satisfaction  it  yields,  of  the  esteem  of  men,  and 
the  recompence  of  societv ;  even  if  men  are  in  other 
respects  unjust,  they  will  concede  to  the  virtuous  the 
due  meed  of  praise. 

Behold,  Madanfi,  to  what  the  dogmas  of  natural 
religion  reduce  us:  in  meditating  on  it,  and  in 
practising  its  duties,  we  shall  be  truly  religious,  and 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Divinity ;  we  shall  be 
admired  and  respected  by  men,  we  shall  be  in  the 
right  way  to  be  loved  by  those  who  rule  over  us,  and 
respected  by  those  who  serve  us ;  we  shall  be  truly 
happy  in  this  world,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  fear 
in  the  next. 

These  are  laws  so  clear^  so  demonstrable,  and  whose 
infraction  is  so  evidently  punished ;  whose  observance 
is  so  surely  recompensed,  that  they  constitute  the 
code  of  nature  of  all  living  beings^  sentiment  and 
reasoning,  all  acknowledge  their  authority ;  all  find  in 
them  the  evidencse  of  ^ei^,  and  consider  those  as 
sceptics  who  doubt  their  efficacy.  The  Freethinker 
does  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  as  fundamental  laws, 
those  which  are  obviously  founded  on  the  God  of 
Nature,  and  on  die  immutable  and  necessary  circuro^ 
stances  of  things  cognizable  to  the  faculties  of  sentient . 
natures.  The  Indian,  the  Chinese,  the  savage,  per- 
ceives tiiese  self-evident  laws,  whenever  he  is  not  car* 
ried  headlong  by  his  passions  into  crime  and  error. 
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In  fine,  these  laws,  so  true,  and  do  evident,  never  can 
appear  uncertain,  obscure,  or  fisilse,  as  are  those  su- 

Eerstitious  chimeras  of  the  imagination  which  knaves 
aye  substituted  for  the  truths  of  nature,  and  the  dicta 
of  common  sense ;  and  those  devotees  who  know  no 
other  laws  than  those  of  the  caprices  of  their  priests, 
niecessarily  obey  a  morality  little  Calculated  to  produce 
personal  or  general  happiness,  but  much  calculated 
to  lead  to  extravagance  and  inconvenient  practices. 

Hence,  charming  Eugenia,  you  will  allow  man* 
kind  to  think  as  they  please,  and  judge  of  them  after 
their  actions.  Oppose  reason  to  their  systems,  when 
they  are  pernicious  to  the9)selves  or  others ;  remove 
their  prejudices  if  you  can,  that  they  may  not  become 
the  victims  of  their  caprices,  shew  them  the  truth 
which  may  always  ren)ove  error ; ,  banish  from  their 
minds  the  fantoms  which  disturb ;  them  ;  advise  them 
npt  to  meditate  on  the  mysteries  of  their  priests ;  bid 
them  renounce  all  those  illusions  they  have  substi- 
tuted for  morality ;  and  advise  thejtn  to  turn  their 
thpughts  on  that  which  conduces  to  their  happiness. 
Meditate  yourself  on  your  own  nature,  and  the  du- 
ties which  it  imposes  on  you.  Fear  those  chastise- 
ments  which  follow  inattention  to  this  law.  Be  am- 
bitious to  be  approved  by  youi:  own  understanding, 
and  you  will  rarely  fail  to  receive  the  applauses  of 
the  human  kind,  as  a  gopd  member  of  society. 

If  you  ^ish  to  meditate,  think  with  the  greatest 
strength  of  your  mind  on  your  nature.  Never  aban- 
don the  torch  of  reason ;  cherish  truth  sincerely. 
When  you  are  in  uncertainty,  pause,  or  fellow  what 
appears  the  most  probable,  always  abandonii^  opi* 
nions  that  are  destitute  of  foundation,  or  evidence  of 
their  truth  and  benefit  to  society.  Then  will  you,  in 
good  truth,  yield  to  the  impulse  of  your  heart  when 
reason  is  your  guide ;  then  will  you  consult  in  the 
calmness  of  passion,  and  counsel  yourself  on  the  ad« 
vantages  of  virtue,  and  the  consequences  of  its  want ; 
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and  you  may  flatter  yourself  that  you  cannot  be  dis- 
pleasing to  a  wise  God,  though  you  disbelieve  ab- 
surdities, nor  agreeable  to  a  good  God  in  doing  things 
hurtful  to  yourself  or  to  others. 


I  am,  Madam,  &c. 


THE    END. 


THE 
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to  trtts 

REV.  SAM.  CHANDLER, 

£).I).  F.R.  and  A.  SS. 

To  whom.    Sir,  could   the   republication  of 
this  little  history  with  more  propriety  be  ad«^ 
dressed,  than  to  a  gentleman  to  whom  it  is 
under  such  considerable  obligations  ?  When  it 
first  appeared,  it  was  honoured  with  your  no-^ 
tice  in  an  especial  manner ;  and  is  not  a  little 
benefited  by  your  labours.     You,  Sir,  with  a 
careful  hand  noted  its  errors ;  and  what  has 
stood  the  test  of  your  strictures  is  certainly 
established  with  additional  authority.    What- 
ever might  be  the  motives  which  influenced 
so  vigorous  an  exertion  of  your  learned  and 
critical  powers — powers  so  universally  acknow-* 
ledged    and   respected^    the  author  of   this 
piece  will  not  now  inquire  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
him,  that  they  operated  to  the  extending  the 
knowledge  of  his  tract,  among  that  class  of 
readers  who  stood  most  in  need  of  the  infor^ 
mation  it  furnished  ;  and  he  is  persuaded  you 
will  with  pleasure  hear  his  assurances,  that 
the  work  owes  no  small  share  of  what  appro<» 
bation  it  may  have  gained,  to  your  elaborate 
review  of  it.     Several  worthy  pious  persons 
having  candidly  declared  in  private  conversa* 
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tion,  (and  unknowingly  to  the  author  him- 
self) that  the  perusal  of  your  book  really 
strengthened  the  f^ict^  advanced  in  the  his- 
tory. For  this,  therefore,  he  considers  you 
as  entitled  to  his  thanks  ;  and  that  his  ac- 
knowledgments might  be  as  public  as  the 
obligation,  no  method  of  conveyance  seemed 
more  proper,  than  to  prefix  them  to  this  new 
Edition  of  "  The  History  of  the  Man  after 
God^s  own  Heart /^ 

He  scorns.  Sir,  to  follow  the  practice  of 
Dedicators  in  common,  who,  from  venal  mo- 
tives, surfeit  their  patrons  with  fulsome  adu- 
lation :  he  will  not,  therefore,  call  the  blushes 
into  your  countenance,  by  expressing  his  pri- 
vate sentiments  of  your  learned  Review  of 
this  Historical  Sketch,  farther  than  by  oue 
observation  ;  which  is,  that  had  you  been  to- 
tally unknown  in  the  republic  of  letters  be- 
fore, your  apology  for  the  death  of  Uriah 
would  alone  have  i-aised  your  literary  feme  be- 
yond the  power  of  envious  detraction.  How- 
ever, not  to  offend  your  modesty,  he  desists 
from  farther  encomiums  ;  but  with  a  wish  that 
you  may  long  live  to  enjoy  the  reputation 
acquired  by  so  laudable  a  performance,  he  con- 
cludes with  subscribing  himself, 

Sir,  your  greatly  obliged, 

and  very  humble  Admirer. 
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Some  reverend  panegyrists*  on  our  late  king,f  have, 

a  little  unfortunately,   been  fond  of  comparing  him 

with  a  monarch  in  no  respect  resembling  him  ;  except 

in  the  length  of  his  reign,  thirty  and  three  years: 

which  a  lucky  text  informed  them  to  be  the  duration 

of  David's  sovereignty  over  the  Hebrew  nation.     Had 

our  good  old  king  died  a  year  sooner,  or  had  we  been 

indulged  with  him  a  year  longer,  the  oportunity  of 

applying  this  text  would  then  have  been  lost ;  and  in 

either  case  we  might  not  have  heard  of  the  parallel. 

A  reverence  for  the  memory  of  a  worthy  Prince, 
has  occasioned  the  world's  being  troubled  with  a  new 
history  of  king  David,  (which,  otherwise  might  not 
have  appeared)  merely  to  shew  how  the  memory  of 
the  British  monarch  is  affected  by  the  comparison. 

**  Why  even  of  yourselves  judge  ye  not  what  is 
right  ?**  is  the  language  of  Jesus  Christ.  *'  Prove  all 
things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;"  is  the  language 
of  the  apostle  Paul.  The  liberty  thus  granted  is  un- 
limited ;  but  it  is  more  than  mere  grant  of  liberty, 
these  are  positive  injunctions :  let  no  one  then  be  so 
timid  as  to  resign  an  inclination  to  satisfy  just  doubts: 
in  Britain,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  heresy  of  our  brave 
forefathers,  no  audacious  Romish  priest  dare  prescribe 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  our  reasoning  faculties ;  and 
Protestant  ones  surely  will  not:   nay,  they  cannot, 

*  Dr.  ChaDdler,  Mr.  Palmer  and  others, 
t  George  the  lid. 
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consistently  witii  those  principles  which  justify  thor 
dissent  from  the  Romish  communion <     An  honest  de- 
sire to  obtain  truth,  will  sanctify  the  most  rigid  scru- 
tiny into  every  thing.     An  apostle  has  told  us,  that 
we  are  not  to  believe  even  an  angel  from  Heaven,  who 
should  preach  any  other  gospel  than  that  of  Christ  ;* 
and,  no  authority  can  be  so  sacred,  as  to  set  aside  the 
most  valuable  distinction  of  humanity^  with  which 
our  Creator  has  furnished  us ;  or  to  give  the  lie  to  our 
most  self-evident  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

If  that  liberty,  of  which  Britons  boast  the  posses- 
sion, means  any  thing,  it  must  primarily  include  free- 
dom of  thought;  without  which  there  can  be  no  free- 
dom of  action.  Thus  it  must  mean  an  uncontrolled 
power  to  examine  the  validity  of  every  proposition 
offered  to  our  assent ;  without  which  power,  and  the 
due  exercise  of  it,  our  assent  cannot  be  the  assent  of 
rational  beings.  If  the  reformed  religion  means  any 
thing,  it  must  mean  a  religion  founded  by  the  autho- 
rity, not  of  councils  and  synods,  but  of  conviction, 
the  result  of  private  judgment.  True  Protestants  do 
not  puzzle  themselves  about  the  decisions  of  Trent^ 
Constance,  or  Dort ;  they  protest  against  all  authori- 
tative dictates ;  disciples  of  the  meek,  the  lowly,  the 
humane  Jesus,  they  seek  of  themselves  to  judge  of 
right  or  wrong.  Who  is  most  the  Protestant,  the 
friend  to  human  kind,  and  to  truth?  Those  who  ap- 
peal  to  the  human  understanding,  and  submit  to  the 
public  judgment  whether  things  are  really  so  or  not; 
or  those  who  say,  they  are  so,  they  shall  be  so,  you 
shall  acknowledge  them  to  be  so,  or  else ? 

*  Galatiaas  i.  8. 
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Let  not  weak-minded  Christians  who  think  truth 
not  able  to  maintain  its  authority  without  legal  en- 
forcements, lament  what  they  call  licentious  abuses  of 
^hat  liberty  on  which  we  are  happy  to  congratulate 
ourselves:  injudicious  productions  of  the  pen  will  ai- 
rways meet  the  treatment  they  deserve.     Fallacious 
pretensions  to  reasoning  cannot  deceive  mankind  in 
these  liberal  times ;  nor  can  truth  be  obscured,  when 
the  attention  of  honest  inquiries  after  it,  is  properly 
exerted.     If  the  little  historical  sketch  which  follows, 
and  which  in  fact,  exhibits  no  more  than  what  we 
have  all  daily  read,  without  presuming  to  decide  upon; 
if  it  really  is  that  audacious  calumny  which  many 
roundly  affirm  it  to  be;   it  will  doubtless  be  consi- 
dered as  such :  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  contains  unde- 
niable matters  of  fact,  fallaciousness  will  appear  in  the 
angry  objections  against  it ;  and  the  writer  trusts,  the 
futility  of  such  objections,  have  already  been  made 
sufficiently  apparent. 

The  name  of  David  has  never  been  mentioned  by 
divines  but  with  the  greatest  respect,  from  the  time  in 
which  he  lived  to  the  present  day ;  and  he  is  always 
quoted  as  an  illustrious  example  of , holiness !  so  illus- 
trious, that  the  greatest  instance  of  purity  that  ever  ex- 
isted on  earth,  was  frequently  saluted  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, in  reference  to  him.  Son  of  David/  so  illus- 
trious, that  on  the  death  of  the  late  king  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, many  sermons  were  preached  and  published,  in 
which,  parallels  are  drawn  betwixt  him  and  this  stand* 
ard  of  piety,  in  order  to  justify  encomiums  on  the 
former,  by  declaring  how  nearly  he  resembled  the 
latter. 

In  what  manner  David  first  acquired,  and  has  ever 
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since  maintained,  this  extraordinary  reputation,  is  not 
difficult  to  deduce ,  he  was  advanced,  by  an  enraged 
prophet,  from  obscurity  to  the  Hebrew  throne ;  and 
taught  by  the  fate  of  the  unhappy  monarch  who  was 
raised  in  the  same  manner,  whom  he  supplanted,  and 
whose  family  he  crushed,  he  prudently  attached  him- 
self to  the  cause  of  his  patrons,*  and  they  were  the 
trumpeters  of  his  fame.  The  same  order  of  men,  true 
to  their  common  cause,  have  continued  to  sound  the 
praise  of  this  church-hero  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, unto  the  present  time:  in  like  manner  the  grand 
violator  of  the  English  constitution  obtained  the  epi- 
thet of  holy  Martyr. 

A  new  scrutiny  being  made,  however,  into  David's 
claim  to  sanctity,  which,  notwithstanding  a  very  learned 
defence  of  him,  turned  out  so  greatly  to  his  dishonour; 
the  scene  has  been  shifted  by  a  few  whose  sense  has 
overbalanced  their  bigotry  by  two  or  three  scruples. 
Some  such,  like  Sheba  of  old,  blow  the  trumpet  and 
cry,  "  We  have  no  part  in  David,  neither  have  we  in- 
heritance in  the  son  of  Jesse  !'^  In  this  manner  have 
6ome  clerical  weather-cocks  veered  about  to  an  oppo- 
site point  of  the  compass ;  and  David,  who,  till  now 
has  been  considered  as  a  man  who  **  did  that  which 
was  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  tin-ned  not  aside 
from  any  thing  that  he  commanded  him  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  save  only  in  the  matter  of  Uriah  the  Hit- 
tite,^'  has,  by  one  stroke  of  politics,  been  resigned  to 
the  mercy  of  his  detectors  ;  and  the  importance  of  the 
detection  endeavoured  to  be  annihilated,  as  the  easier 
Cask;  all  which  appears  with  rather  an  ill  grace,  at  a 
time  when  it  is  manifestly  extorted. 

♦  The  Prophets  and  Priettf. 
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Thus  much  being  premised  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  the  champions  for  orthodoxy,  on  the  occasion  of 
this  little  squib  which  has  produced  so  much  bustle  in 
the  clerical  hives,  proceed  we  to  say  something  of  th^ 
tract  itself. 

The  intention  was,  without  any  regard  to  remote 
objects,  or  heed  of  future  consequences,  which  in  fact 
ought  never  to  be  considered  in  investigating  any 
point ;  to  give  a  fair  undisguised  narrative  of  the  life 
and  transactions  of  David,  king  of  Israel. 

This,  however,  was  not  so  easy  to  perform,  as  it 
Mras  to  project ;  from  three  difficulties  which  impeded 
the  execution. 

1.  It  is  not  easy  to  conquer  the  early  prejudices  of 
education  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew  nation  ;  which  the 
careful  inculcation  of  their  story  during  our  infancy, 
hinders  our  seeing  in  a  proper  light:  so  that  relations 
which  might  shock  humanity  in  what  is  called  pro-* 
phane  history,  are  read  without  any  emotion  but  that 
of  reverence,  in  ihis.  This  misconception  is  in  great 
Bieasufo  assisted. 

2.  By  their  History  being  written  iy  themselves: 
and  difficult  to  be  corrected. 

3.  By  the  broken  unconnected  manner  in  which  it 
is  transmitted  down  to  us  :  which  renders  it  impossi- 
ble to  give  a  complete  narrative  of  any  period  in  it. 

A  common  share  of  humanity,  which  a  little  9lU 
tention  to  common  sense  enabled  the  author  to  extend 
to  every  nation  under  Heaven  as  the  objects  of  it,  re« 
lieved  him  from  the  first  of  these  difficulties :  to  over- 
come the  other  two,  he  has  assumed  the  liberty  of 
giving  his  sense  to  what  appears  dark,  or  misrepre- 
sented ;  which  he  hopes  will  not  be  denied  him,  so 
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long  as  it  ia  not  found  that  a  forced  construction  is 
put  upon  any  thing  cited ;  or,  that  it  is  represented  in 
any  other  light  than  what  it  naturally  appears  in,  when 
considered  with  the  freedom,  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
use  in  the  examination  of  every  historical  record. 

And  lest  it  should  be  imagined  that  too  great  liber- 
ties are  taken  witii  the  biblical  writers ;  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  once  for  all,  that  innumerable  in- 
stances might  be  produced,  to  shew  that  the  authority 
of  the  Lord^  so  continually  quoted  to  sanctify  every 
transaction  related  ;  constituted  for  the  most  part,  no- 
thing more  than  national  phrases,  which  obtained  uni^ 
versally  among  so  bigotted  a  people  as  on  all  occasions 
the  Jews  appear  to  have  been :  one-twelfth  part  of 
whom  were  appropriated  to  the  priesthood  !  A  phrase- 
ology in  some  measure  similar  obtained  in  England, 
^X  that  time,  when  shunning  the  cruel  talons  of  pa- 
pacy, the  peq>le  rushed  into  the  jaws  of  wild  enthu- 
siasm. That  the  sense  in  which  the  acts  of  David  are 
here  understood,  is  the  most  obvipus  and  natural,  ap. 
pears  from  the  amazing  pains  it  has  occasioned  his 
champions,  to  force  another  upon  them.  Of  this,  the 
Life  of  David,  by  Dr.  Delany,  is  a  most  remarkable 
instance ;  but  the  gross  palliations,  puerile  conjectures, 
and  mean  shifts  to  which  he  has  been  driven,  prove 
the  .difficulty  of  the  task ;  while  they  are  too  frivolous 
to  bias  any,  but  the  most  Catholic  believers. 

Mr.  Stackhouse,  in  his  History  of  the  Bible,  has 
urged  arguments  against  particular  passages,  under  the 
title  of  Objections;  so  cogent,  that  his  answers  to 
tjiem,  certainly  could  not  be  satisfactory  even  to 
himself. 
.  Dr.  Chandler  has  lately  added  his  name  to  the  list 
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of  David'i^  apologists.  Strange !  that  so  holy  a  king 
should  need  the  exertion  of  so  much  learned  and  cri- 
tical dexterity,  to  establish  his  fhme  for  goodness  of 
heart !  This  gentleman's  performance,  which  was  pub- 
lished as  a  reply  to  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work,  is  a  very  extraordinary  piece;  and  shews 
that,  great  learning  is  no  security  for  soundness  of 
judgment.  The  Doctor's  book  has  been  considered 
If]  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  and  published  separately ; 
to  which  the  reader  is  referred  for  an  examination  into 
the  naerits  of  his  arguments.  In  answering  the  Doc- 
tor, new  lights  opened  on  many  occurrences,  which, 
da  far  as  they  could  be  detached  from  that  particular 
controversy,  are  taken  into  the  present  edition. 


The  best  of  kings  is  a  title  which  adulation  and  ser«i 
vility  have  always  conferred  on  the  most  contemptible, 
as  well  as  the  most  detestable  tyrants;  and  the  fre- 
quency of  its  application  to  the  object  is  ever  in  pro* 
portion  as  he  is  undeserving  of  it.  Had  the  flatterin|f 
aycpphants  of  king  David  been  satisfied  with  applying 
to  him  this  comnrion-place  appellation,  rational  men^ 
1^'ho  form  their  conclusions  from  the  result  of  general 
experience,  would  have  inferred  only  that  he  had  been 
one  of  the  numerous  herd  of  bad  princes  who  hav^ 
oppressed  mankind,  and  there  would  have  been  no- 
thing peculiar  either  in  the  {act  or  the  inference.  But 
when  the  extremity  of  adulation  conferred  on  David 
the  title  of  The  Man  after  God^s  own  hearty  thkiking 
^paen,  who  know  the  source  from  which  such  adulation 
ever  flows,   are  prepared  to  expect,  in  the  develops 
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xnent  of  his  history,  a  character  pre-emioeDtly  wicked^ 
and  in  this  they  are  not  deceived. 

All  historians  of  credit  agree  in  describing  God's 
chosen  people,  the  Jews,  as  the  most  vicious  and  de* 
testable  of  mankind  ;*  their  own  historians  confirm 
this  character  of  them,  and  the  whole  series  of  Ibcis 
which  constitute  their  history,  prove  it  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  doubt. 

.  Among  the  chosen  people  of  God — ^the  most  de* 
praved  of  all  nations — it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  worst 
and  wickedest  man  of  that  nation  was  David,  The 
Man  after  God*s  own  heart.  The  truth  of  this  pro- 
position will  be  abundantly  proved  in  the  following 
short  history. 

A  question  will  heire  naturally  present  itself,  how 
the  Jews  became  so  much  more  vicious  and  depraved 
than  their  neighbours  ?  And  to  resolve  that  questioo, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  what  respects  their 
laws  and  customs  differed  from  those  of  others.  It 
will  be  found  that  they  differed  most  essentially  from 
all  other  nations  in  the  world  in  two  particulars :  1st. 
They  had  more  religion  than  any  other  nation ;  and, 
iSdly.  They  had  more  priests.  Other  nations  amoDg 
whom  superstitious  rites  and  ceremonies  prevailed, 
were  satisfied  with  practising  them  on  solemn  festivals, 

*  Tacitus  describes  the  Jewish  people  as  formed  of  the  wont 
outcasts  of  the  surrounding  nations,  collected  together  by  Moset, 
and  kept  for  ever  separated  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  by  an  op- 
position  of  manners,  and.  hostility  of  sentiment.  Nam  paasimai 
quisque,  spretis  religionibus  patriis,  tributa  et  stipes  illuc  congere* 
bant;  unde  auctse  Judeorum  res-— adversus  omnes  alios  bostiic 
odium— transgressi  in  morem  coram,  idem  usurpant;  nee  quid- 
^uam  prius  imbuuntur  qnam  contemnere  Deos>  exnere  ptttrisnii 
parentes,  Uberos>  fratrcs,  vilia  habere««-Ticiti  Hitt*  Lib.  v. 
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and  occasionaHy  on  particular  or  important  events ; 
but  the  Jews  practised  their  superstition  incessantly : 
none  of  the  common  duties,  or  ordinary  functions  of 
life,  could  be  performed  by  them,  without  a  reference 
to  the  rules  of  their  superstition  ;  they  were  bound  to 
a  strict  observance  of  them  whenever  they  ate,  drank, 
or  performed  any  other  of  the  natural  functions.* 

Other  nations  had  a  few  priests  dedicated  to  their 
gods  or  idols,  seldom  exceeding  a  few  dozen  in  a 
whole  nation  ;*)*  but  the  Jewish  priesthood  constituted 

^  Moses  quo  sibi  in  posterum  gentem  firmaret,  noTos  ritUA  coo- 
tvariosque  ceteris  mortalibus  indidit;  profaoa  illic  omnia,  qnse 
apud  DOS  sacra ;  rursum  concessa  apud  illos,  quse  nobis  iocesta.^ 
Seperati  epulis  discreti  cubilibus,  projectissiina  ad  libidinem  gens, 
atienarnni  cubitn  abstinent,  inter  se  nihil  illicitum,  circumridere 
gemtalia  inslituere,  ut  diversitate  noscantnr. — Taciti  Hist.  Lib.  t. 
It  is  impossible  to  draw  a  more  disgusting  picture  of  a  nation,  Chan 
this  ele^nt  and  correct  historian,  in  dtfscribing  the  Jews. 

f  The  Romans,  though  so  numerous  and  powerful  a. nation,  liad 
but  very  few  priests,  compared  to  the  Jews.  The  Augurs  were  at 
first  only  3,  and  in  process  of  time  were  increased  to  15.  The 
Arospices  were  12.  The  Pontifices  were  at  first  but  4,  and  were 
afterwards  increased  to  16.  The  Flamines  were  but  3.  The  Salii 
12.  The  Feciales,  who  were  20  ia  number,  though  classed  by  au- 
thors among  the  priesthood,  were  merely  civil  officers  employed  as 
heralds.  And  the  Vestals,  or  Nuns  of  Rome,  were  only  4 ;  altfige- 
ther  between  50 and  60.  Vide  Kennett*s  Roman  Antiq.  And  yet 
Saint  Austin,  De  Cevitate  Dei,  Lib.  iv.  cap.  15,  admits  tJiiit  the 
Romans  were  so  virtuous,  that  God  gave  them  the  empire  of  the 
world  because  they  were  more  virtuous  than  other  nations,  yet, 
with  true  Christian  charily,  he  says,  that  they  must  uei'erthelew 
be  damned  as  heathens.  We  do  not  find  that  the  priests  of  otlier 
enlightened  nations  of  antiquity  were  proportionably  much  more 
numerous  than  among  the  Romans.  In  England  at  present  the 
number  of  the  priesthood  cannot  he  much  less  than  20,000 ;  there 
are  near  10,000  parishes,  each  having  one  priest  at  lea^t,  several 
two,  and  some  three  or  more,  exclusive  of  Deans  and  Chapters^ 
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a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  people,  and  claimed  and 
exercised  the  privilege  of  devouring  a  tenth  part  of 
the  produce  of  the  country,  without  contributing  any 
thing  to  its  productive  labour.*  And  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jewish  nation  alone,  though  but  a  miserable 
handful  of  semi-barbarous  savages,  had  more  priests 
than  the  rest  of  the  then  known  world  collectively, 
and  were  consequently  more  vicious  and  more  enslaved 
than  any  other  people. 

Mankind  have  been  too  long  duped  by  that  univer- 
sal cant  of  priests,  who,  in  their  language,  have  ever 
affected  to  couple  religion  zv\A  morality  together,  and 
to  represent  them  as  inseparably  united^  though  the 
slightest  attention  must  show  that  they  are  perfectly 
distinct^  and  a  full  and  mature  consideration  of  the 
subject  must  prove  that  they  are  even  extremely  oppo^ 
site.  They  well  knew  that  man,  in  the  most  abject 
state  of  mental  degradation  to  which  superstition  could 
reduce  him,  must  still  acknowledge  the  force  and  ex* 
celleuce  of  virtue  and  morality,  and  must  perceive 

Prebends,  &c.  &c.  and  M  the«e  in  the  established  diarchy  as  it  ts 
called,  exclusive  of  a  great  variety  of  other  sectaries  of  different 
denominations. 

*  The  Jewish  priesthood  beinj^  one  tribe,  or  twelfth  part  of  the 
nation,  do  not  appear  to  have  assumed  to  themselves  much  more 
than  an  equal  proportion,  compared  to  their  numbers,  in  taking 
the  tithe  or  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  hind,  however  unjust 
it  may  appear  that  they  should  be  supported  iu  idleness  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  industry  of  the  rest:  but  the  English  priesthood, 
though  abundantly  numerous,  do  not  ibrm  above  one  five-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  whole  nation,  yet  they  have  the  conscience  to 
take  also  the  tenth  of  the  whole  produce,  which  is  near  fifty  timet 
more  than  their  just  share,  according  to  the  proportion  of  thdr 
Jewish  models,  from  whose  example  they  pretend  to  derive  dicir 
claim. 
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their  oecessary  tendency  to  promote  his  wel&re  and 
happiness.  They  well  knew  bow  useful  to  their  own 
\^iews  and  interests  it  would  be  to  persuade  him  that 
religion,  virtue,  and  morality,  were  one  and  the  same, 
or,  at  least,  intimately  and  inseparably  connected ;  the 
credulity  of  man  gave  credit  to  the, imposture  without 
examination,  and  the.  uniform  experience  of  above 
2,000  years  has  not  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  unde- 
ceive him.  Unhappy  man  !  destined  for  ever  to  he 
the  dupe  of  his  own  credulity,  in  opposition  to  the 
testimony  of  his  experience,  and  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  Does  not  the  history  of  all  ages  show,  that 
the  most  religious  nations  have  always  been,  and  still 
are,  the  most  vicious  and  immoral ! 

Another  most  formidable  evil  necessarily  results 
from  such  a  system  of  superstition,  that  is,  a  state  of 
civil  slavery,  which  is  always  found  its  universal  con- 
comitant. Whenever  the  human  mind  is  debased  and 
degraded  by  a  system  of  gross  superstition,  it  becomes 
incapable  of  any  one  manly,  liberal,  or  independent 
sentiment ;  every  energy  of  the  mind  is  lost,  reason  is 
surrendered,  virtue,  the  chief  support,  if  not  the  sole 
foundation  of  freedom,  is  banished,  and  man  is  fitted 
to  receive  the  abject  yoke  of  slavery  ;  tyranny  and  des- 
potism make  an  easy  conquest  of  him,  and  the  priest 
is  ever  ready  to  rivet  his  chains,  and  perpetuate  his 
bondage,  by  the  pretended  sanction  of  Heaven.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  priest  and  the  tyrant  is 
ever  in  proportion  to  the  debasement  of  man ;  they 
have  a  common  interest,  have  ever  made  a  common 
cause  against  him,  and  have  constantly  erected  their 
common  throne  on  the  ruins  of  his  freedom,  his  wel- 
fare, and  his  happiness. 
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hct  us  not,  therefore,  be  deterred  from  unmasking^ 
to  the  view  of  mankind  that  immense  mass  of  vice 
and  depravity  which  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  superstition ;  let  no  blind  veneration  for  that 
hideous  idol  deter  us  from  exposing  its  deformity  ;  let 
US'  cultivate  that  which  is  truly  good  and  useful ;  let 
reason  assume  her  just  empire  over  the  mind  of  man, 
and  credulity,  ignorance,  and  folly,  abdicate  tlieir 
lisurped  dominion :  then  shall  we  soon  behold  the  gall- 
iQg  tetters  of  vice  and  superstition  broken  by  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  virtue,  morality,  and  truth. 


.«« 


THE 
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The  first  establisbtnetit  df  regd  government  among^ 
the  Hebrews,  was  occasioned  by  the  corrupt  adoiinis-'' 
tration  of  Joel  and  Abiah,  the  two  sons  of  SamueU 
whom  he  had  deputed  to  judge  Israel  in  the  decline  oi^ 
his  life.*  The  people,  exasperated  at  the  oppression 
they  laboured  under,  applied  to  Samuel  for  redress,  test 
tifying  a  desire  to  experience  a  different  mode  of  go- 
vernment, by  peremptorily  demanding  a  king.f  Atv 
this,  however,  Samuel  was  greatly  displeased :  not  that 
his  sons  had  tyrannized  over  the  people,  for  of  thsit  he 
takes  no  manner  of  notice,  neither  exculpating  them, 
nor  promising  the  people  redress ;  his  chagrin  arose! 
from  this  violent  resumption  of  the  supreme  magistracy 
out  of  the  hands  of  his  family ;  a  circumstance  fof 
which  he  expresses  great  resentment^  He  consults 
the  Lord,  and  not  knowing  else  how  the  insurrection 
might  terminate,  in  his  name  yields  to  their  desires ; 
promising  them  a  king  with  vengeance  to  them.§ 
"  For,^'  says  the  Lord,  "  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
tnit  they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign  over 
them/'^  The  people,  nevertheless,  resolving  to  free 
themselves  from  present  oppression,  at  the  hazard  of 
the  threatened  judgments,  obstinately  persisted  in  their 
demand,  and  dispersed  not  without  a  promise  of  com- 
pliance. 

Samuel,  to  all  outward  appearance,  chose  the  most 
impartial  method  of  choosing  a  king,  which  was  by  lot, 

«  1  Sam.  ^.  S.    t  Yet.  5.     X  Ver. 6,  ^c.    S  Yet.  II,  kc, 
^  Ver  7«.  C9qip«red  mA  ctMip^  is,  f0»  ohafk  z.  1. 
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from  among  the  people  assembled  by  tribes  ;  but  pro- 
dentiy  pitches  upon  his  man,  previous  to  the  election ; 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct  manifesting,  that  be  in- 
tended to  give  them  a  king  in  name,  but  still  to  retain 
the  supreme  aotlibrity  in  his  own  hands,  by  choosing 
one  who  should  continue  subordinate  to  his  dictates. 
Opportunely  for  his  purpose,  a  young  countryman^ 
named  Saul,  having  rambled  about  to  seek  his  fathers 
asses,  which  had  strayed,  and  finding  all  search  after 
them  vain,  applied  to  Samuel  as  a  prophet,*  with  a  fee 
in  his  hand,  to  gain  intelligence  of  his  beasts. 

We  gather  from  several  passages  in  Jewish  history^ 
that  there  w^ere  seminaries  of  prophets,  i.e.  the.univer- 
versities  of  the  times,  where  youth  were  trained  up  to 
the  mystery  of  prophesying.  We  find  there  were  false 
propliets,  nonconformists,  not  of  the  establishment; 
.we  find  that  even  the  true,  ones  were  liable  to  be  im- 
posed on  by  their  brethren  ;^  and  we  find  moreover,  by 
this  instance,  that  prophets  did  not  disdain  to  give  as- 
sistance in  their  prophetical  character,  concerning  do- 
mestic matters,  for  reasonable  gratuities.  A  chief 
among  the  prophets,  one  Xvho  had  been  a  judge  over 
Israelis  appHed  to  in  a  pecuniary  way,  for  intelligence 
concerning  lost. cattle. J 

*  ]  Sara.  ix.  7,  8.  f  I  Kin^s,  xiii.  18.  Josephus  in  loco. 
X  Pretensions  to.  ctivinatio  119  contiiKue  to  this  duy,  thotigh»  in  the 
opinion  of  reformed  churches,  all  prophesying  and  miracles  have 
long:  since  ceased.  These  modern  prophets  are  drolly  ridiculed  by 
our  facetious  countryman,  Butler,  in 'the  person  of  Sydrophel>  a 
dealer 

•'In  Destiny's?  d?irk  counsel?. 

Who  sage  opinions  of  the  moon  selU ; 
To  whom  all  j;eople,  far  and  near. 
On  deep  importances  repair. 
When  brass  or  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
Or  linen  slinks  out  of  the  ^av  ; 
When  geese  and  pullen  are  sednc'd. 
And  sows  of  sucking  pit^s  are  chousM  : 
When  cattle  feel  indisposition. 
And  need  th'  opinion  of  physician; 
When  murrain  reie^ns  in  hogs  or  «beep» 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip;  . 
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It  has  been  said,  that  this  is  the  only  instance  re- 
corded of  a  prophet  being  applied  to  for  purposes  of 
this  nature  ;  but  it  appears  that  it  was  usual  for  men  to 
have  recourse  to  prophets,  and  that  the  phrase  was, 
**  Come,  and  let  us  go  to  the  seer  ;"*  and  that  prophe- 
tical intelligence  was  paid  for,  is  evident  from  the  in- 
quiry between  Saul  and  his  servant,  concerning  their 
ability  to  gratify  him.f 

But,  to  proceed  :  Saul  not  only  found  his  asses,  but 
a  kingdom  into  the  bargain  ;  and  had  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  given  to  him  ;J  which  we  find  taken  away  §  again, 
•when  he  proved  untractable:  though  it  seems  some- 
what odd,  how  he  could  possibly  prove  disobedient, 
while  he  acted  under  the  influence  of  this  Divine  Spi- 
rit !  For,  the  possibility  being  admitted,  the  advantage 
of  inspiration  is  difl5cult  to  be  conceived. 

After  Samuel  had  in  private  ||  anointed  Saul  king, 
and  told  him  his  asses  were  already  found,  he  dismissed 
him  for  the  present.  He  then  assembled  the  people 
for  the  election  of  a  king :  at  which  assembly,  behold, 
the  lot  fell  on  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ;  and  in  that,  on 
the  Family  of  Matri ;  and  finally,  on  Saul,  the  son  of 
'Kish.^  An  election  somewhat  resembling  consistories 
for  the  appointment  of  bishops ;  where  the  person  be- 
ing previously  fixed  on,  God  is  solemnly  prayed  to  for 
a  direction  of  their  choice. 

It  is  not  intended  here  to  give  a  detail  of  the  reign  of 
king  Saul ;  the  notice  hitherto  taken  of  him  being 
merely  because  the  life  of  David  eould  not  be  properly 
introduced  without  mentioning  the  alteration  of  go* 
vemment,  and  the  manner  in  which  monarchy  wsts  es- 

When  yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail, 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale  ; 
When  butter  does  refuse  to  come. 
And  Inve  proves  cross  and  humoursorae  ; 
To  him  with  questions  and  with  urine, 
They  Ibr  discovVy  flock,  or  curing. 

♦  1  Snm.  ix.  f>.   ,      f  Ver.  7,  8.        J  Ch.x.  0.        5  Ch.  xvi.  19- 
II  Ch.  X.  1.  f  til.  X.  120,  21. 


^tebii«hed  in  Israel :  siqc^  &amuel\i  ^isnppftiattteiit  m 
Saul,  naturally  leada  to  bia  aimilfr  cboiee  of  sDsvid. 

The  idispbedieoce  of  Saul,  in  Glaring  to  saciiBoe 
ivitbout  his  patron  the  prophet,*  who  failed  of  coming 
.according  to  hiis  appointment ;  and  his  lenity  and  pru- 
dence, in  sparing  the  king,  and  some  cattle,  iinom  a 
nation  which  Samuel,  in  the  name  of  the  Lor6y  had 
commanded  him  utterly  to  extirpate,^  irrevocably  lost 
him  the  favqur  of  this  imperious  ineiccM^able  prophet : 
and,  in  the  end,  produced  the  miserable  destruction  not 
only  of  himself,  but  of  his  family  :  which  will  occ^ 
.  sion  no  surprise,  when  we  consider  the  absolute  domi- 
nion and  ascendency  wbich  the  Jewish  prjsests  maio- 
stained  over  this  ignorant  superatttious  people.  A  do- 
minion which  every  article  in  the  Levttical  law  enlar- 
ged and  strengthened. 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  9p9fmg  Agag,  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  was  the  only  cause  of  this  rupture 
between  him  and  Samuel.  For  we  may  gather  from 
other  parts  of  his  history,  that  Saul  was  not  over-well 
affected  towards  bis  patrons  the  Levites ;%  in  subjection 
to  whom  he  had  too  much  spirit  to  continue.  Samud 
quickly -perceived  he  had  mistaken  his  man,  he  haugh- 
tily avowed  his  intention  of  deposing  him;§  and 
oTdering  Agag  to  be  brought  into  his  presence,  he 
hewed  him  in  pieces — '*  before  the  JLord.*^|( 

We  now  come  to  the  hero  of  the  history.    . 

In  pursuance  of  his  intention  to  make  another  king, 
Sainuel  went  under  the  pretence  of  a  sacrifice,  and 
anointed  another  country  youth,^  which  was  David, 
.thQ  youngest  son  of  Jesse,  the  Bethlehemite ;  and  gave 
him  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,  which  be  had  just  taken 
from  poor, Saul.  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  reflec- 
ting on  the  precarioQsness  of  his  situation,  now  that  the 
priests,  on  the  part  of  Samuel,  were  incensed  against 
him ;  and  well  knowing  their  influence  among  his  sub* 

»  I  Sam.  xiii.  8—14.         f  Ch.  xv.  S.        *  Ch.22. 18, 19.  and 
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^j|^feB,  fell  iiito  a  melancholy  disorder  of  mirid^*  Ji^hich 
fa's  physicians  were  unable  to  remove.! 

This  was  artfully  made  the  occasion  of  introducing 
'  David  to  court,  i  be  king  was  advised  to  divert  him- 
self with  music ;  and  David  was  contrived  to  be  reoom* 
mended  to  him  for  his  skill  on  the  harp.t  Saul  accor- 
:dingly  sent  to  Jesse,  to  request  his  son;  which  was 
immediately  complied  with:  and  David  was  detained 
at  court,  in  the  capacity  of  the  king's  armour-bearer.^ 

Here  the  story  begins  to  grow  confused,  beyond  lay 
skill  to  reconcile.  A  war  with  the  Philistines  is  ab* 
ruptly  introduced ;  in  the  midst  of  the  relation  of 
which,  we  are  abruptly  informed  that  David  returned 
from  Saul  to  feed  his  father^s  sheep||  again  ;  from  whence 
his  fiither  sent  him  with  provisions  for  his  brothers,  who 
were  in  the  army. ^  What  can  be  thought  of  this? 
Jesse  hardly  recalled  his  son  from  the  honourable  post 
of  armour-bearer  to  the  king ;  it  is  not  likely  that  he 
was  turned  off,  since  we  afterwards  find  him  playing 
on  the  harp  to  the  king,  as  before  ;••  neither  was  it 
proper  employment  for  the  king's  armour-bearer  to  be 
feeding  sheep,  when  the  army  was  in  the  field,  and  his 
majesty  with  them  in  person  !  Why — ^the  most  easy 
method  t« 'to  take  it  as  we  find  it ;  to  suppose  it  to  be 
right,  and  go  quietly  on  with  the  story. 

In  the  Philistine  army  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
size,  named  Goliah,  who  came  out  of  their  camp,  day 
by  day,  challenging  and  defying  any  one  among  the 
Hebrews  to  single  combat,  and  to  rest  the  decision  of 
their  quarrel  upon  the  event ;  an  offer  which  no  one 
among  the  Israelites  was  hitherto  found  hardy  enough 
to  accept.ft  David  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  the  army 
just  as  it  was  forming  for  engagement ;  at  which  time 
the  giant  advanced  as  before,  with  reproachful  mennccs ; 
and,  after  having  enquired  carefully  concerning  what 
f^ward  would  be  given  to  the  conquerer  of  this  giant, 

M\  Ssm.  xvi.  14.      t  Josephut.      %  1  Sam.  xvi.  18.      §  Ver.  2)% 
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nnd  learning  that  great  richer  and  the  king's  daughter 
were  to  be  the  prizes  of  conquest,  David  courafi^eously 
declared  before  Saul  his  acceptance  of  the  challenge,* 
notwithstanding  the  contennpt  with  which  his  offer 
had  been  treated. 

Saul,  relying  on  the  youth *s  ardour  and  assurance  of 
victory,  girded  his  own  armour  on  him  rf  but  David 
put  it  off  again,  trusting  entirely  to  a  pouch  of  stones, 
and  his  own  skill  in  slinging^  I'he  success  answered 
his  hopes,  and  stamped,  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  deemed  a  rash  undertaking,  with  a  more  re* 
spectable  name;  he  knocked  Goliah  down  with  a 
stone ;  then  ran  in  upon  him,  cut  his  head  off  with 
his  own  sword,  and  brought  it  triumphantly  to  the  king 
of  Israel. §  The  consequence  was  the  defeat  of  the 
•Philistines. 

Here  we  meet  with  another  stumbling-block.  For, 
though  Saul,  as  has  already  been  observed,  had  sent  to 
Jesse  expressly  for  his  son  David  ;  though  David  bad 
played  to  him  on  the  harp ;  though  Saul  had  again  sent 
to  Jesse,  to  desire  that  David  might  be  permitted  to 
stay  with  him ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  had  given  him 
a  military  appointment  about  his  person  ;  tho^h  he  had 
now  a  fresh  conference  with  him  ;  had  jusMp^  his  own 
suit  of  armour  on  him  ;  and  though  all  theseocurrences 
must  have  happened  within  a  smaU  space  of  time,  yet 
his  memory  is  made  so  to  fail  him  on  a  sudden,  that  be 
knew  nothing  either  of  David,  or  his  parentage !  but 
while  David  went  to  meet  the  giant,  he  enquired  of 
others,  who  proved  as  ignorant  as  himself,  whose  sonj| 
the  stripling  was?  This  stumbling-block  must  likewise 
be  stepped  over,  for  it  is  not  removeable. 

The  reputation  which  this  gallant  action  procured  to 
David,  soon  gained  him  advancement  in  the  army,  and 
a  warm  friendship  with  Saul's  son,  Jonathan.^  But 
the  inordinate  acclamations  of  the  people,  ou  account 
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of  the  death  of  the  Philistine  giant,  ^^  Saul' hath  slain 
his  thousands,  and  David  his  ten  thousands  ;''*  a  rho- 
ciomontade  out  of  measure  extravagant,  when  we  com* 
pare  the  two  subjects  of  the  contrast,  justly  occasioned 
Saul. to  view  David  with  a  jealous  eye.     We  have  all 
the  reason  in  the  world  to  believe  that  Samuel  and  the 
priests  made  every  possible  advantage  of  an  adventure 
so  forjtunate  for  their  intended  king,  to  improve  his 
growing  popularity,  which  even  at  its  outset  had  so  far 
exceeded  all  bounds  of  decency :    "  What,"  said  Saul, 
**  can  he  have  more  but  the  kingdom  ?"-|'  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  king  saw  enough  to  alarm 
him  ;  for  we  are  told,  that  '*  Saul  eyed  David  from  that 
day  and  forward,'*^    Thus  we  find  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  while  David  played  as  usual  on  his  harp  before 
Saul,  the  king  cast  a  javelin  at  him,§  which  David 
avoided.    Saul  then  made  him  captain  over  a  thousand, 
saying,  "  Let  not  mine  hand  be  upon  him,  but  let  the 
hand  of  the  Philistines  be  upon  him  :^'|  an  expression 
however  which  is  evidently  put  into  Saul's  mouth,  since 
it  is  impossible  he  could  have  made  use  of  it  openly. 
He  niade  him  the  offer  of  his  daughter  Merab  for  his 
wife,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  Goliah  ;  but  she, 
we  know>^t  why,  was  given  to  another  ;1T  afterwards 
he  gave  him  Michal :   and  David^s  modesty  "^^  on  this 
occasion  was  incomparably  well  acted ;  he  knowing 
himself,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  secretly  intended  for 
the  kingdom  by  Samuel. 

Saul,  upon  reflection,  concluding  it  dangerous  to  ex- 
ecute any  open  act  of  violence  against  this  young  hero, 
politically  hoped  to  ensnare  him,  by  exalting  him  high 
in  favour,  or  to  get  rid  of  him  by  putting  him  upon 
his  mettle,  in  performing  feats  of  valour ;  for  a  defi- 
ciency of  valour  is  not  to  be  numbered  among  David's 
faults.  It  was  with  this  view  that  the  king  yet  required 
of  him  au  hundred  Philistine  foreskins,-p|'  as  the  con- 
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ditios  of  beoonifn^  Ms  80»-iii*l»ir.     H^  prodMdi^ 
double  the  aunik&r  ^'^  in  fbtt  tale;'^^ 

Tbia  deoHiiid,  after  Dwid  Bpfetam  to  hove  £ilfilM 
the  prescribed  eonditioim,  seems  aot  ootf  ttttju8C»  but 
also,  even  makiDgailewaiice  ibr  HebreMr customs,  veiy 
ridiculously  expressed.  It  roust  b«re  been  a  gloiidus 
sight  to  hme  seen  David  bring  the  foreskins  to  king; 
Saul,  strung  perhaps  on  a  piece  of  pdck-thread,  and 
dangling  in  his  hand,  or  thrown  across  bis  shoulders 
like  a  sa^ :  and  if  Miss  Michal  was  present,  how  must 
her  pretty  little  heart  exult  when  the  required  number 
being  told  off,  as  many  more  Were  gallandy  presented 
at  her  feet ! 

David  still  advanced  in  his  militaryj'  reputation,  and 
met  with  a  powerful  advocate  in  the  person  of  Jona- 
than, his  brother-in-law  and  faithful  friend,  who  effec- 
ted a  temporary  reconciliation  between  him  and  Saul  ;X 
at  which  time  Saul  swore  he  would  no  more  attempt 
his  life.  Nevertheless,  whether  it  was  that  he  couM 
not  get  the  better  of  his  jealousy,  or  that  be  discovered 
more  than  is  transmitted  down  to  us,  we  know  not ; 
consequences  incline  us  to  the  last  conjecture:  Sau^ 
made  two  more  attempts  to  kill  him  ;§  from  one  of 
which  he  was  protected  by  his  wife  Michal ;  aiid  find- 
ing it  not  safe  to  stay  at  court,  be  fled  to  Samuel,  in 
Ramah.ll  Hither  Saul  sent  meesengers  to  apprehend 
him ;%  but  these,  it  seems,  seeing  Samuel  presiding 
over  a  company  of  prophets,  and  prophesying,  were 
seized  with  a  spirit  of  prophesying  also ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  it  is  related  that  Saul  finding  this,  went  at  last 
himself,  to  just  the  same  purpose ;  for  he  likewise  pro- 
phesied,*^  stripping  off  his  cloaths,  in  which  ridicu^ 
lous  condition  he  continued  for  a  day  ami  a  night. 

This  is  an  extreme  odd  relation  !  That  the  solemn 
appearance  of  an  assembly  of  prophets^  presided  over 
by   a  person  so  respectable,  and  heretofore  of  such 
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^^rei^t  authority  in  Judea,  might  influence,  in  an  extra* 
ordinary  manner,  persona  entrusted  ivith  a  commis« 
sion  to  apprehend  or  kill  a  man  patronized  by  these 
prophets,  exhibits  nothing  wonderful ;  they  might  ea* 
sily  perhaps,  be  prophesied  out  of  their  errand ;  and 
might  then  prophesy  in  concert.  Prophesy  is  a 
vague  term,  not  always  limited  to  the  prediction  of 
future  events ;  the  extempore  preaching  of  many  dis- 
senters, and  the  discourses  of  the  Quakers,  who  pvo^ 
fess  to  speak  as  the  Spirit  gives  them  utterance,  seem 
to  come  under  the  term  prophesy.  These  persons  can 
work  themselves  and  others  into  such  fits  of  enthusi- 
astic intoxication,  that  they  believe  themselves  agi- 
tated by  supernatural  inQuence.  Such  might  be  the 
prophesying  here  mentioned.  But  Saul  prophesied ! 
so  it  is  said.  Had  the  subject  of  Saul's  prophesying, 
been  transmitted  down  to  us,  it  might  have  greatly  iU 
lustrated  this  passage  in  the  history ;  but  no,  he  is 
barely  said  to  have  prophesied ;  and  we  are  prudently 
left  to  guess  what.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  we,  among 
other  expositors,  may  easily  surmise  what  be  miffht 
take  for  his  text,  and  was  the  general  tenor  of  his  dis^ 
course,  on  this  particular  occasion. 

Afterward  David  had  a  private  interview*  with  Jo- 
nathan; for  he  durst  not  venture  to  appear  at  court. 
At  this  meeting,  Jonathan,  who  had  conceived  too 
great  an  affection  for  this  man,  and  was  at  length  se- 
duced by  him  from  the  duty  and  allegiance  which  he. 
owed  fx>  his  father  and  king,  solemnly  promisedf  that> 
he  would  sound  his  father's  intentions  on  the  next  day, 
which  being  the  festival  of  the  new  moon,  David's  at- 
tendance was  expected  at  the  king's  table ;  and  that 
he  would  warn  him  of  any  danger  intended  him.  Da- 
vid lay  hid  in  the  field  until  Jonathan  brought  him  the 
required  intellij^ce;  and  when  the  king  inquired, 
concerning  him,  Jonathan  as  had  been  before  con- 
1,  said  tltfit  he  had  requested  leave  to  go  and  per« 

•  I  Sim.  XX.  L  t  Ver.  12. 
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fbrtn  n  fkitiily  sacrifice  at  Bethlehem.  SkliPs  reply  oil 
this  occasion  is  vel-y  pertinent,  and  ^oxi'S  his  antipa- 
thy to  David  not  to  have  been  the  causeless  inveteracy 
Df  a  disordered  mind.  "Then  Saul's  anger  Was  kin- 
dled against  Jonathan,  and  he  said  tmto  him,  Thou 
ion  of  the  perverse'  r'ebeHlouS  wotaian,  do  hot  I  know 
that  thou  hast  chosen  the  son  of  Jesse  to  thine  oWri 
Confusion,  and  unto  the  confusion  of  thy  mother's 
nakedness  ?  For  as  long  as  the  son  of  Jesse  liveth  upoa 
the  ground,  thou  shalt  not  be  establislied,  nor  thy 
kingdom :  wherefore  now  send  and  fetch  him  unto 
me ;  for  he  shall  surely  die.*^*  Jonathan  expostulated 
tvith  his  father,  and  bad  a  javelin  hurled  at  him  for  his 
reward  t 

David  being  advertised,  according  to  agreement,  of 
the  king's  disposition  toward  him,  retired  to  Ahime- 
lech,  the  high  priest,  at  the  city  of  Nob  ;J  who  treated 
him  with  shew-bread,  and  armed  him  with  the  sword 
bf  Goliah,  which  had  been  hung  up  and  consecrated  to 
God.§ 

We  may  consider  David's  resuming  this  sword,  after 
its  dedication  as  a  religious  trophy,  whatever  gloss 
may  be  put  on  his  interview  with  Ahimelech,  to  be  a 
clear  manifestation  of  hostile  intentions,  or  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against  his  father-in-law,  for  which  he  now 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  prepare.  Thus  accoutred, 
he  fled  out  of  Jude^,  to  Achish,  king  of  Gath  ;||  in- 
tending, as  we  have  good  reason  to  believe,  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him  against  the  ttebrews ; 
but  the  popular  cry  was  against  him  before  he  accom- 
plished any  thing,  or  at  least  any  things  that  has 
reached  our  times.  liere  David  appears  to  disadvan- 
tage in  point  of  policy  :  for  though  his  carrying  with 
him  the  sword  of  Goliah  was  artful  enough,  and  likely 
to  collect  followers  in  Judea,  since  it  was  a  continual 
\Htness  of  that  prowess  which  had  gained  him  such 

*  Ver.  30,  81.  Joseplms  in  loco,     f  Ver.  33.    ^  1  &n.  %xu  1. 
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f0(taiQrdia^ry  i^putatk>n  ;  yeit>  H^r  him%  under  this  cir-i 
ciiDQ^tanp^,  %o  throw  him$(?tf  ipto  the  power  of  tbe  Phi* 
iUtines,  among  tUose  very  people  from  whose  cbaio^ 
pion  be;  bad  ravished  thai  swords  was  the  bighe^st  ioa^t 
prujience  !  and  we  perceive  be  might  have  suffered  fot 
it,  had  not  be  na^de  use  of  a  stratagem  to  procuK  hia 
release,  which  be  efiected  by  sicting  the  madoiait.^ 
Mankind  seems  to  have  b^u  very  easily  icnposed  oa 
in  those  days. 

David,  now  thinking  it  time  openly  to  avow  bis  d^ 
8sigQ  of  disputing  the  crown  with  Sstut,  went  to  a  cave 
c^iled  AdulUm,  which  be  appointed  the  place  oS  rem 
diezvous  for  his  partizan^.  Here  we  are.  told  be  cot-* 
lected  together  a  company  of  debtors,  vagrants,  an^ 
jdisaffected  persons,  to  the  Qumber  of  four  hundred ; 
and  opened  his  rebellion,  by  putting  biusself  at  th^ 
be^d  of  this  body  of  u^n:t  men,  whose  desperate  si* 
tutatio^  under  the  government  in  being,  rendered  tbem 
fit  ageuts  to  disti^rb  it,  and  proved  the  surest  bond  to 
connect  them  to  a  partisan  thus  embarked  in  aii  en*- 
torprize  against  it.  Hither  also  came  to  him  hia father 
and  ail  his  brethren  ;  and  the  first  soovement  tiiat  ht 
made  was  to  go  to  the  king  of  IVloab,  to  ohtaia  a  mi> 
treat  for  his  father  and  mother,  until  he  knew  the  event 
of  his  enterprise.^ 

By  the  advice  of  the  prophet  Gad,  David  next 
marched  into  the  land  of  Judah  :§  Gad,  no  dc^c 
hoped,  that  as  the  young  adventurer  was  of  that  tribe, 
l*c  would  there  meet  with  considerable  reinforcement?. 
When  Saul  heard  of  this  insurrection,  he  pathetically 
laments  his  misfortune  to  those  about  him,  that  they, 
and  even  his  son  Jonathan,  should  conspire  against 
him.|)  Then  started  up  one  Doeg,  an  Edomite,  who 
informed  Saul,  that  he  had  seen  David  harboured  by 
the  priests  in  Nob.  ^  Upoa  this,  Saul  summoned  ail 
those  belonging  to  that  city  before  htm,  with  Ahime- 
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lech  their  chief,  who  began. to  excuse  himself  as  welt 
as  he  could ;  but  Saul  remembering,  without  doubt, 
the  threatening  of  Samue],  concerning  the  afiair  of 
king  Agag;*  and  considering  these  priests  as  trai- 
tors, from  this  corroborating  evidence  against  them, 
he  commanded  them  all  to  be  slain,  to  the  number  of 
eighty-five  persons.t  Moreover,  agreeable  to  the 
barbarous  usage  of  that  nation,  the  massacre  included 
the  whole  city  of  Nob,  man  and  beast,  young  and  old, 

without  exception.^ 

'  Though  the  king's  rage  in  this  instance  exceeded 
not  only  the  bounds  of  humanity,  but  also  of  good 
policy,  it  nevertheless  serves  to  show  how  deeply  the 
priests  were  concerned  in  the  rebellion  of  David ; 
silice  he  could  not  be  mad  enough  tp  commit  so  fla- 
grant an  act,  without  some  colourable  pretence  ;§  and 
shows  also  that  Saul  had  not  so  great  an  opinion  of 
their  holiness  as  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  are,  by 
their  own  annals,  instructed  to  have.  Had  Saul  been 
more  implicit,  he  might  have  enjoyed  the  name  of 
king,  have  continued  the  dupe  of  the  priests,  have  died 
in  peace,  and  his  children  have  succeeded  quietly  to 
the  inheritance.  'But, 

**  Ye  gods  1  what  havoc  doa  ambition  make 
"  Among  your  works  !'* 

During  this  time,  David  rescued  the  city  of  Keibh 
from  the  Philistines,||  who  were  besieging  it,  hoping 
to  make  it  a  garrison  for  himself.  But  upon  tlie  ap- 
proach of  Saul,  not  thinking  himself  able  to  maintain 
it,  being  as  yet  but  six  hundred  strong,  and  not  choos- 
ing to  confide  in  the  inhabitants,  whose  loyalty  eveu 
his  recent  kindness  to  them  could  not  corrupt,  he 

•  1  Sam.  xiii.  14.  xr.  26, 28.     f  Ch.  xxii.  16—18.      *  Ver.  19. 

$  In  Bo  small  a  territory  as  Judea,  the  difference  between  the  king 
and  his  8on-in*law,  so  popular  a  man,  could  not  be  unknown  lo 
persons  in  any  measure  removed  from  the  vulgar.  Therefore^  Ahi- 
Bicleoh*s  pleas  of  ignorance  did  not  deserre  credit, 
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therefore  abandoned  it,  and  retired  to  the  wilderness.* 
This  passage  alone  is  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  David's  rebellious  intentions ;  it  is,  therefore, 
worth  analyzing.     That  he  delivered  this  city  from  the 
depredations  of  the   Philistines,  and  that  by  this  ac- 
tion he  hoped  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  inha- 
bitants, are  acknowledged:  the  use  to  which  he  in« 
tended  to  convert  this  friendship,  is  the  point  to  be 
ascertained.     Saul  was  advancing  to  suppress  him. 
Had  he  seduced  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  ob- 
tained the  expected  protection,  he  would  have  deprived 
Saul  of  this  city,  which  city  might  have  been  consi- 
dered as  a  garrison.     The  old  plea,  of  his  providing 
only  for  his  personal  safety,  against  his  malignant  per- 
secutor, has  often  been  urged;  but  his  intended  re- 
tention of  a  city,  to  secure  that  safety,  was  a  flagrant 
rebellious  intention.      Had  he  gained  this  one  city, 
as  his  strength  increased,  he  would  have  concluded  as 
many  more  as  he  could  have  procured,  necessary  for 
his  preservation,  until  he  had  monopolized  the  whole 
country,  agreeable  to  the  grant  of  Samuel,  which  would 
then  have  justified  the  usurpation ;  but  disappointed 
in  the  first  step,  by  the  loyalty,  miscalled  treachery, 
of  the  Keilites,  he  evacuated  the  town,  having  lost  the 
recompence  of  his  labour,  and  with  his  men  *'  went 
whithersoever  they  could  go."f     In  the  wilderness  Jo- 
nathan came  privately  to  see  him,  and  piously  engdges 
in  the  cause  against  bis  own  father,  by  covenant ;  in 
which  it  was  agreed,    that   if  David  succeeded,   6f 
which  Jonathan  is  very  confident,  he  was  to  be  a  par- 
taker of  his  good  fortune  \X  ^^^  ^^  Jonathan  was  not 
to  join  him  openly,  be  went  home  again. 

Saul,  having  received  intelligence  of  David's  re- 
treats, pursued  him  from  place  to  place,  until  he  was 
called  off  by  news  of  an  invasion  of  the  land  by  the 
Philistines ;  §  whether  of  David's  procuring  or  not,  we 
are  uncertain :  thus  much  is  certain,  and  does  not  dis- 
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credit  the  supposition,  ttu^t  he  quickly  aft^r  tooi^ 
ifuge  among  those  PhilistiQe».  After  repelling  the  in- 
vaders, Saul,  however,  returned  to  the  wi(derne»9  of 
Engedi,  in  pursuit  of  David,  with  three  thousand 
chosen  men.  At  ti;iis  place  we  are  told  of  an  odd  ad- 
venture, which  put  the  life  of  Saul  strs^ngely  into  the 
power  of  Davi^.  E^e  turned  ip  to  repose  himself* 
alone  in  a  cave,  wherein  at  that  tiip^e,  David  fnd  his 
myrmidons  were  secreted.^  Thisi  one  woul4  iQiagiue 
to  have  been  a  fine  oppprti^uity  for  him  to  have  given 
a  finishing  stroke  to  his  tortune,  ^y  killing  Saul,  and 
jumping  mto.  the  throne  ^t  once :  but  David  knew 
better  what  he  was  about,  tlian  to  act  ao  rashly.  He 
could  entertain  no  hopes  that  the  Jews  would  receive 
for  their  k'ms  ai  man  who,  with  such  great  s^eemipg  ho- 
liness, should  imbrue  his  hands  iiji  the  blpqd  of  the 
Lord's  anointed.  Beside,  what  evidently  destroys  the 
boasted  njierit  pf  David's  forbearance  toward  Saul,  ia 
this  instance,  ia  aa  obvious,  though  overlooked  consi- 
deration, that,  compared  with  Da(Vid>  Saul  bad  a 
strong  army  witl;),  him ;  and  had  the  king  been  piissing^ 
^ad  he  been  observ^  to  enter  the  cave  without 
coming  out  again  ;  and  upoi^  search,  had  he  been  there 
found  murdered,  there  would  ipkOt  have  escaped,  of  ali 

*  The  words  arc,  **  to  cover  bis  feet :"  vhicb  Josenhus  acid  others 
mistake  to  meun^  that  he  retired  into  the  cave  to  euse  uature. 
But  in  Jodi;;e8,  iii.  24.  we  find  that  expression  to  imply,  that  the 
tenrants  of  Effloa,  kii*g  of  Moab,  supposed  their  master  to  have 
locked  himself  iuy  to  refiose  hinibelf  with  sleep,  io  his  sqiamer- 
chamber.  This  is  farther  corrokor8,t,ed,»  in  RutK»  iiL  7.  where*  whea 
Boaz  had  eaten  his  supper,  he  laid  down  on  a  heap  of  com,  doubt- 
less to  take  his  rest.  Ruth,  l)y  her  mother^s  instruction,  went, 
uncovered  his  feet,  and  lay  down  by  him-- >to  have  toiut  refresh* 
ment  likewise*  For,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  wlien  tl^e  man 
awaked,  surprised  at  finding  an  upexp^cted  bedfellow^  and  de- 
manded who  she  was,  the  kind  wench  replied — ^*  I  am  Ruth,  thine 
hand-maid ;  spread  therefore  thy  skirt  over  thine  hand-maid,  for 
thou  art  a  near  kinsman."  In  t lie  present  instance*  it  ia  evident, 
Saul  slept  in  the  cave ;  as  he  discovered  iv>t  the  operation  that  bad 
been  performed  on  his  robe,  till  David  called  after  hiui,  to  appiiie 
bim  thereof. 
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&k%t  pertaihed  to  DMd,  any  that  pissed  dgainsl  thk 
wall.  Of  this  David  cduid  not  be  in^leD^iUe ;  and 
therefore,  only  privAttely  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's 
r<^,*  and  suffer^  hirti  tb  depart  ih  peace.  When  th4 
king  Wds  gone  out  from  the  caVe,  David  Vialls  after 
him,  and  artfully  makes  a  merit  of  his  forbearance,  pro^ 
testing  ah  innoc^cy^  to  \vhieh  his  being  in  arms  was, 
however,  a  flatf  contradiction.  Saul  freely  and  grate- 
fully acknowledges  himself  indebted  to  hiiti  for  his  lite, 
tnd  seems  so  well  convinced  of  his  own  precarious  si- 
tuation, that  he  candidly  confesses  it ;  only  tying  him 
down  with  att  oath,J  not  to  destroy  his  children  after 
him*— an  obligation  which,  in  due  time,  we  shall  see 
in  what  manner  remembered  and  fulfilled  by  David. 

Saul  must  certainly  have  been  greatly  fatigued,  or 
strangely  overseen,  lo  have  let  David  catch  him  at 
so  great  a  disadvantage — a  conduct  not  usual  with 
good  generals.  Yet,  While  we  credit  the  relation,  the 
meanness  of  his  reply  to  David's  harangue,  can  be  no 
otherwise  accounted  for.  Saul  does  not  appear  to  have 
wanted  resolution  on  other  occasions ;  but  to  acknow- 
ledge his  assurance  that  David  would  obtain  the  sove-' 
reignty,  and  poorly  to  entreat  a  fugitive  rebel  in  behalf 
of  his  family!  is  a  conduct  not  even  to  be  palliated, 
but  upon  the  foregoing  supposition.  We  must  either 
condemn  the  general  or  the  king,  neither  of  which  cha- 
racters appear  with  extraordinary  lustre  upon  this  oc- 
casion. David,  on  the  other  hand,  dissembles  admi- 
rably here,  pretending  to  Saul  a  great  reverence  for 
the  Lord's  anointed,  though  conscious,  at  the  s^imc 
time,  that  he  was  also  the  Lord's  anointed,  and 
anointed  purposely  to  supersede  the  other  Lord's 
anointed ;  and,  moreover,  was  at  this  very  time  aim- 
ing to  put  his  election  in  force !  But,  as  the  people 
were  not  of  his  council,  and  he  knew  their  great  re- 
gard for  religious  sanctions,  it  was  certainly  prudent 
in  him  to  set  an  example  of  piety,  in  an  instance  of 
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.which  he  hoped,  in  time,  to  reap  the  benefit  himself; 
About  this  time  Samuel  died/ 

We  next  find  our  young  adventurer  acting  the  chief 
character  in  a  tragi-comedy,  which  will  farther  display 
his  title  to  the  appellation  of  being  a  Man  after  God's 
own  heart. 

There  dwelt  then  at  Maon,  a  blunt  rich  old  farmer, 
whose  name  was  Nabal.  David  hearing  of  him,  and 
that  he  was  at  that  time  sheep-shearing,  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  his  followers  to  levy  a  contribution  upon  him,f 
making  a  merit  of  his  forbearance,  in  that  he  had  not 
stolen  his  sheep,  and  murdered  his  shepherds.}  Na- 
bal, who,  to  be  sure,  was  not  the  most  courteous  man 
in  the  world,  upon  receiving  this  extraordinary  mes- 
sage, gave  them  but  a  very  indifferent  reply,  including 
a  flat  denial.  "  Who,'^  says  he,  "  js  David  ?  and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse  ?  There  be  many  servants  now-a- 
days  that  break  away  every  man  from  his  master. 
Shall  I  then  take  my  bread,  and  my  water,  and  my 
flesh  that  I  have  killed  for  my  shearers,  and  give 
unto  men  whom  I  know  not  whence  they  be?''§  Upoo 
receiving  this  answer,  David,  without  hesitation,  di- 
rectly formed  his  resolution  ;  and  arming  himself,  with 
a  number  of  his  followers,  vowed  to  butcher  him,  and 
all  thai  belonged  to  him^  before  the  next  morning.U 
And  how  was  this  pious  intention  diverted?  Why, 
Abigail,  the  charming  Abigail !  Nabal's  wife,  resolv-^ 
ed,  unknown  to  her  spouse,  to  try  the  force  of  beauty, 
in  mollifying  this  incensed  hero,  whose  disposition  for 
gallantry,  and  warm  regard  for  the  fair  sex,  was  pro- 
bably  not  unknown  at  that  time.  Her  own  curiosity 
also  might  not  be  a  little  excited  ;  for  the  ladies  have 
at  all  times  been  universally  fond  of  military  gentle- 
men :  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  Mrs.  Abigail,  the  wife 
of  a  cross  country  clown,  was  willing  to  seize  this  op- 
portunity of  getting  acquaintance  with  captain  David. 

•       *■  * 
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Alid  this  motive  certainly  had  its  force,  since  she  could 
not  as  yet  have  known  David's  intention :  we  may  ob- 
serve she  was  told  of  it  by  David  at  their  meeting,* 
She  prepared  a  present,  and  went  to  David,  saying, 
very  sententiously,  "  Upon  me,  my  Lord,  upon  me  let 
this  iniquity  be  :"f  judging,  very  humanely,  that  could 
she  get  him  to  transfer  his  revenge  upon  her^  she  might 
possibly  contrive  to  pacify  him,  without  proceeding  to 
disagreeable  extremities.  Nor  was  she  wrong  in  her 
judgment ;  for  we  are  told,  **  So  David  received  of 
her  hand  that  which  she  had  brought  him,  and  said 
unto  her,  go  up  in  peace  to  thine  house;  see  I  have 
hearkened  to  thy  voice,  and  have  accepted  thy  per^ 
8on**X  But  however  agreeable  this  meeting  might  nave 
been  to  Abigail,  we  do  not  find  that  Nabal  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  composition  his  wife  had  made  for 
him  ; '  for  when  he  came  to  understand  so  much  of  the 
story  as  she  chose  to  inform  him  of,  he  guessed  the  re* 
mainder,  broke  his  heart,  and  died  in  ten  days  after- 
ward .§  David  loses  no  time,  but  returned  God  thanks 
for  the  old  fellow's  death,  and  then  Mrs.  Abigail  was 
promoted  to  the  honour  of  being  one  of  the  Captain's 
ladies.|{ 

We  are  now  told  another  story  extremely  resembling 
that  of  the  cave  of  En-gedi.  Saul  again  pursues  David 
with  three  thousand  chosen  men ;  sgain  fell  into  his 
hands  during  his  sleep ;  only  that  here  David  stole  upon 
him  in  his  own  camp ;  he  ran  away  with  the  king's 
spear  and  bottle  of  water,  and  Saul  went  back  again  as- 
wise  as  he  came,^ 

The  opinion  of  Mons.  Bayle  seems  most  probable 
concerning  this  adventure,  who  looks  upon  it  but  as 
another  detail  of  the  former  affair  at  En-gedi ;  and  that 
for  very  good  reasons.  For,  upon  a  comparison  of  both, 
as  laid  down  in  the  S3d,  24th,  and  26th  chapters  of 
1  Samuel,  we  may  remark, 
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I.  That  in  each  relation  l^^ul  pursues  him  with  the 
same  number  of  chosen  men. 

II.  That  both  adventures  happened  at  or  very  near 
the  same  place. 

III.  That  in  each  story  David  comes  upon  Saul  in 
much  the  same  manner,  withholds  his  people  from 
killing  him,  and  contents  himself  with  taking  away  a 
testimonial  of  the  king^s  having  been  in  his  power. 

IV.  That  in  the  second  account,  When  David  is 
pleading  the  injustice  of  Saul's  persecuting  him,  as  he 
terms  it,  he  does  not  strengthen  his  plea  by  represent- 
ing to  him  that  this  was  the  second  time  of  his  sparing 
him,  when  he  had  his  life  so  eiitirely  in  his  power ;  and 
that  Saul's  pursuing  him  this  second  time,  was  a  fla- 
grant instance  of  ingratitude,  after  what  had  happened 
on  the  former  occasion. 

V.  That  in  the  second  relation,  Saul,  When  he  ac- 
knowledges David's  forbearance  and  mercy  to  him  in 
the  present  instance,  makes  no  mention  of  ^ny  former 
dhligation  of  this  kind,  although  it  was  so  recent^  and 
iti  the  main  circumstance  so  similar. 

'  VI.  That  the  historian,  who  evidently  intended  to 
blacken  the  character  of  Saul,  and  whiten  that  of  Da- 
i^id,  does  hot  make  the  least  observatiotl  himself,  in 
the  second  narrative,  of  reference  to  the  fiist. 

These  reasons  prove,  beyond  doubt,  that  We  are  fur- 
dished  with  two  relations  of  the  same  adventure.  To 
Account  for  the  double  record,  and  their  variations, 
must  be  left  to  commentators,  connectors,  and  harmo- 
nizers,  who  are  used  to  compromise  affairs  of  this  na* 
ture. 

David  finding  that  with  his  present  strength,  he  was 
unable  to  maintain  any  footing  in  Judea,  puts  himself 
once  more  under  the  protection  of  Acbish,  king  of 
Gath.*  Achish,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  prince,  seemed  to  consider  David  alone, 
and  David  at  the  head  of  a  little  army,  as  two  very 
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diflTerept  persops :  fpr  he  oow  assigned  him  ^  plme 
named  Ziklag,  for  a  habitation,  where  he  remaiaed  a 
year  and  four  months.^ 

As  he  had  now  a  quiet  residence,  those  who  i^ptertpaa 
an  opinion  of  David^s  sanctity,  would  b^  apt  to  sup- 
pose he  would  here  confine  himsejf  to  agrjqulture,  to 
composing  psalms,  and  to  singing  them  to  his  h^rp: 
but  David  found  employment  mc»^  suited  to  hi^  ge* 
alius.  It  is  not  intended  h^e  (o  be  insinuated  thMti)#.. 
might  not  siqg  psalms,  at  leisure  tim^g ;  but  his  more 
important  business  w^  to  lead  his  ipen  qujL  to  pluudar 
the  adjacent  country.  We  have  the  n^po^es  of  ^ome 
nations,  as  they  are  called,  but  which  must  have  been 
.small  distincjt  communities,  like  the  present  cai^ps  of 
wandering  Moors  ^nd  ^^abs,  over  whom  he  extended 
his  depredations :  these  are  the  Geshurites,  the  Ge^ 
rites,  apd  the  Amalekites.f  Of  thes^e  people  he  made  a 
tolal  massacre,  at  those  places  where  he  made  hi»  iiw 
roads  ;  saying,  very  prudently,  ^'  Lei&t  they  should  tf^ll 
of  us.,  saying,  90  did  Pavid,  an(}  so  will  be  his  manner, 
all  the  while  he  dwelleth  in  the.  country  of  the  Philish 
;tines4^'  After  thus  carefully  endeavouring  to  avoid 
detection,  he  brings  his  booty  home,  which  consisted  of 
all  which  those  miserable  victims  possessed^  He 
made  presents  of  this  to  his  benefactor  king  Acbish,j| 
who,  demanding  where  he  had  made  hi9  incursion, 
was  answered,  against  the  south  of  Judah,  &c.^  in* 
tending  by  thi/i  falsity  to  insinuate  to  the  king  his  aver- 
sion to  his  own  countrynien,  and  attachment  to  him. 
^^  And  Achish  believed  David,  saying,  he  h^tb  made 
his  people  Israel  utterly  to  abhor  him ;  therefore  he 
shall  be  my  servant  for  ever/^** 

The  Philistines  at  this  time  collected  their  forces 
together,  to  attack  the  Israelites.  To  which  service 
Achish  summoned  David,tf  and  met  with  a  cheerful 
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<:ompIiance ;  "  Surely/'  savs  David,  "  thou  shalt  know 
what  thy  servant  can  do.*     He  accordingly  marched 
his  adherents  with  the  troops  of  king  Acbish;  but 
'when  the  princes  of  the  Philistines  saw  a  company  of 
'  Hebrews  in  their  army,  they  were  much  surprized,  and 
'questioned  Adiish  concerning  them.     The  account 
:which  Achish  gave  of  them,  did  not  satisfy  the  princes, 
-who  justly  feared  their  captain  might  prove  a  dangerous 
auxiliary.   **  Make  this  fellow  return,*^  said  they,  "  that 
'he  may  go  again  to  the  place  which  thou  bast  appointed 
•bim,  and  let  him  not  go  down  with  us  to  the  battle, 
lest  in  the  battle  he  be  an  adversary  to  us :   for  where- 
with should  he  reconcile  himself  to  his  master ;  should 
it  not  be  with  the  heads  of  these  men  ?^*f    David  was 
accordingly  dismissed,  very  much  mortified  at  their 
-distrust  of  him.^ 

Here  nmv  wsa  a  signal  evidence  of  David's  righte- 
ousness !  The  Hebrews,  according  to  their  own  te^- 
mony,  understood  themselves  to  be  the  favourite  peo- 
ple of  God,  and  David  is  delivered  down  to  us  as  a 
'distinguished  character  for  piety  among  this  peculiarly 
esteemed  people.  Yet  could  this  very  man,  without 
any  hesitation,  freely  join  himself  and  company,  to  an 
army  of  uncircumcised  idolators,  marching  with  hos- 
.tile  intentions  against  his  countrymen  !  His  advocates 
,  indeed  pretend,  that  had  his  offers  been  accepted,  he 
would  nevertheless  have  gone  over  to  the  Israelites,  at 
•the  commencement  of  the  battle :  this  is  taking  off  the 
-charge  of  one  crime,  by  imputing  to  him  another  equally 
•bad — a  most  base  act  of  treachery !  As,  however,  the 
Israelites,  on  the  foundation  of  their  own  intimacy  with 
the  Deity,  thought  they  had  no  more  obligations  to  a 
•moral  conduct  towards  the  heathens,  than  the  Roman 
Catholics  now  imagine  they  have  to  keep  faith  with 
heretics;  these  advocates  endeavour  to  preserve  the 
piety  of  David's  character,  at  the  expence  of  what 
David,  according  to  this  method  of  arguing,  did  ex- 
tremely well  without,  on  all  occasions ;  namely,  honesiy. 
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Upon  his  return  to  Ziklag,  he  found  that,  during  his 
absence,  the  Amalekites  had  made  reprisals  upon  him, 
*Bnd  burnt  Ziklag  ;  and  had  carried  off  all  the  women 
^captives.*  But  in  the  relation  there  is  one  remark  well 
worth  noting,  which  is  that  *^they  slew  not  any  either 
*great  or  small'^f — so  much  more  moderation  had  these 
poor  heathens  in  their  just  revenge,  than  the  enlightened 
David  in  his  unprovoked  insult.  If  they  came  to 
avenge  so  savage  an  insult,  it  shewed  great  considera- 
tion in  them  to  spare  the  innocent,  the  guilty  being 
•absent :  if  they  only  came  on  the  common  principle 
of  plunder,  the  bare  comparison  of  the  different  treal- 
inent  of  the  sufferers  in  each  instance,  speaks  forcihlv 
without  amplification.  Upon  this  misfortune,  hm 
band  began  to  mutiny,  and  were  on  the  point  of  sto- 
ning^ him  ;  when  he,  who  knew  how  to  soothe  thed), 
'enquired  of  the  Lord  what  he  should  do  ?  and  evaded 
their  rage,  by  inspiring  them  with  a  resolution  to  pur- 
sue the  Amalekites,  and  with  the  hopes  of  recoveriog 
all  their  losses.  He,  therefore,  with  four  hundred 
picked  men,  set  out  on  the  pursuit,  and  by  the  wky 
found  a  straggler§  who  bad  feinted :  after  recovering 
iiim,  they  gained,  by  his  means,  intelligence  of  their 
Toute.  David  came  upon  them  unexpectedly,  at  a  place 
•where  they  were,  without  apprehension,  regaling  them- 
-selves  after  their  success :  and  though  David's  men  re- 
covered all  they  had  lost,  together  wilh  other  booty, 
•end  fotind  their  wives  and  children  unhurt :  yet  could 
not  their  captain  resist  so  inviting  an  opportunity  of 
gratifying  his  delight  in  blood-shedding:  the  pursuit 
and  slaughter  continued  from  the  twilight  (we  know  not 
whether  of  the  morning  or  evening)  of  one  day,  until 
the  evening  of  the  next.  None  escaped  but  a  party 
which  rode  upon  camels.|| 

Of  the  spoil  taken  from  these  people,  David  soit 
presents  to  the  elders  of  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  '*  and 
to  all  the  places  where  David  himself  and  his  men  were 

» 
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wont  tp  faauDt/'*    By  which  meaqs  he  kept  them  at* 
tacbed  to  bis  interest. 

The  dispute  between  the  Philistine  and  Hebrew  ar» 
mieS|  did  not  terminate  but  by  the  defeat  of  the  Is^ttei:, 
the  death  of  Saul,  and  of  three  of  his  sons.f 

Such  was  the  catastrophe  ofking  Saul !  a  man  advtfi- 
ced  from  the  humble  state  of  a  shepherd,  by  the 
prophet  S^m^el,  to  be  his  deputy  in  the  gqyerpioent 
of  the  Hebrew  n^rtioOs  pnder  the  specious  name  of 
king :  a  man,  who  allowing  for  the  p^^iar  ^Qmple»- 
ion  of  the  people  ovfsr  whom  he  W99  plained ;  does  DOt» 
on  the  whole,  seem  to  suffer  by  oomparison  with  any 
Other  king  in  the  same  .histpry ;  or  whose  character 
appears  to  be  fstained  with  any  conspicuous  fault,  ej^ 
cept  that  he  w^s  one  degree  less  crud  than  his  haiighty 
patron :  and  was  disobedient  enough  to  endeavour  ta 
be  in  eQect,  what  he  was  only  intended  to  be  in  naiaew 
On  the  whole,  he  iipp^rs  to  have  been  strangely  irie- 
aolute  and  inconsistent  with  himself ;  ^nd  is  perhaps 
represented  inore  so  than  he  might  re^y  have  been : 
bat  the  undertaking  to  render  himself  independent  was 
an  arduops  task  for  one  in  his  situation  ;  therefore  his 
actions  and  professions  might  sometiqaes  disagree. 
However,  it  is  impossible  toai^guefrom  every  e^prea- 
sion  that  may  be  produced  ;  wa  must  form  our  jud^ 
ment  from  leading  events,  and  corresponding  expres- 
sions; 9nd  determine  a^  they  t$Uy  with  probability. 
If  Saul  hioiself,  bow^ver  he  is  represented  as  sub- 
scribing to  it,  w^s  really  assured  of  David's  deiftioatioa 
to  supersede  him  by  divine  decree,  there  was  nolhiog 
left  for  him  but  resignation :  Can  inaa  fight  against 
God  ?  since  therefore  his  continual  aiip  wfis  tp  destroy 
David,  it  argues  against  thip  assurance:  and  if  Saul 
himself  was  mad,  surely  his  soldiers  were  not :  bow 
came  he  to  find  an  army  as  mad  as  himself,  to  perse* 
cute  the  Liord's  anointed. 

We  shall  now  have^  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
conduct  of  our  hero  in  a  regal  capacity.     The  death  of 

*  1  Sam.  xxs.  31.  f  Ch.  xxxi. 
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Saill  facilitated  his  ndvanceiAent  to  a  sovereignty,  to 
which  he  Iiad  no  pretension,  either  fay  the  right  of  in* 
heritance,  which  was  claimed  by  Ish-boshetb,  a  re^ 
tnaining  son  of  Saul ;  nor  by  popular  election,  which 
Saul  himself  bad  the  shew  of;  but  by  the  clandestine 
appointment  of  an  old  prophet ;  which  inspiied  him 
with  hopes,  of  which,  by  arms  and  intrigue,  he  at 
length  enjoyed  the  fruition. 

.    David  had  returned  to  Ziklag  but  two  days,  when 
on  the  third,  there  came  to«him  an  Amalekite,  who 
officiously  informed  him  of  the  event  of  the  battle 
between   the   Israelites  and  Philistines.     He  owned 
himself  to  be  the  person  who  killed  Saul,  after  his 
defeat,  at  his  own  request:  he  being  already  wounded. 
He  hoped  to  be  well  rewarded  for  his  news,  by  David ; 
whose  intentions  wfere  so  well  known,  that  he  presen* 
ted  him  with  Saul's  crown  and  bracelet*.     But,  alas  t 
be  knew  not  David,  and  perished  in  the  experiment: 
David  ordering  him  to  be  killed  for  daring  to  slay  the 
Lord's  dnointed.f    David's  treatment  of  this  Amale^ 
kite^  is  agreeable  to  the  customary  rules  of  politics;  and 
has  nothing  therefore  remarkable  in  it,  farther  than  it 
IS  rendered  so  by  peculiar  circumstances.     Saul  was 
declared  to  be  rejected  by  God,  and  David  was  the 
pretender  to  his  throne ;    it  may  therefore  be  imagined 
by  some,  that  this  man.  might  have  had  some  claim  to 
ms  private  gratitude,  especially  considering  the  account 
the  Amalekite  gave  of  the  matter^ 

Who  can  help  smiling  at  the  relation  of  David's  tear- 
ing his  clothes  off  his  back,  and  bursting  into  a  sorrow- 
ful lamentation  for  the  death  of  a  man,  to  whose  des- 
truction he  had  so  freely  offered  to  lend  assistance  but 
just  before  ? 

Upon  this  alteration  of  affairs,  David,  asking  couiw 
sel  of  the  Lord,  was  advised  to  leave  Ziklae,  and  go 
to  Hebron,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah ;  whither  be  and 
all  his  men  repaired .:|:    There  he  got  his  partizans  to 

4 
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anoint  him  king^  over  Judab;  at  the  same  time  that 
Abner,  SauPs  general,  bad,  at  Mabanaim,  made  Ish* 
boshetb,  Saul's  son,  king  over  Israel.*  It  may  be  re* 
marked  here,  that  David  did  not  seem  to  claim  ia  right 
of  the  sacred  unction  bestowed  on  him  Jong  since  by 
Samuel.  He  realized  his  title  indeed,  as  soon  as  he 
could  make  it  out,  by  the  law  of  force :  but  if  his  di« 
vine  title  to  the  Hebrew  crown  was  universally  known, 
and  if,  as  has  been  urged,  Ish-bosheth  had  none  at  all, 
how  came  David's  title  not  to  be  universally  acknow- 
ledged? Did  only  one  tribe  believe  in  it?  Yet  David, 
with  the  divine  grant,  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  sove- 
reignty by  arms  and  intrigue!  just  for  all  the  world 
like  the  wicked,  who  attain  their  desires  by  exactly  the 
same  means,  to  all  external  appearance.  Upon  this 
division  of  the  kingdom,  a  battle  was  fought  at  the 
pool  of  Gibeon,  between  the  army  of  Ish-bosheth, 
commanded  by  general  Abner,  and  that  of  David, 
headed  by  Joab :  victory  declared  in  favour  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  small  loss  on  either  side,  except  that  Joab 
lost  his  brother  Ahasel,  who  was  killed  by  Abner's 
own  hand.f 

We  must. here  be  content  with  general  hints;  being 
only  informed  that  ^'  there  was  long  war  between  the 
house  of  Saul  and  the  house,  of  David:  but  David 
waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and  the  house  of  Saul 
M'axed  weaker  and  weaker.''^  What  very  much  cod- 
duced  to  this,  was  an  ill-timed  quarrel  between  king 
•Ish-fbosheth  and  general  Abner,  concerning  one  of 
Saul's  concubines,  with  whom  Abner  had  been  too 
familiar:§  and  his  resentment  of  the  notice  taken  of 
this   amour,  occasioned  a  treaty   to    be    negociated 

between  him  and  David,  whom  Abner  engaged  to 
establish  over  all  Israel.||  David  accepted  his  offer, 
but  demanded,  as  a  preliminary,  the  restoration  of  bis 
first  wife  Michal  ;^  who,  during  the  disputes  between 
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Vim  and  SauU  had  been  espoused  to  another*^  ThU 
demand  be  likewise  made  openly,  by  an  express  mes- 
sage to  Ish-bosheth,  who  kindly  complied  with  it:  the 
poor  man  who  had  since  married  her,  following  her 
weeping  all  the  way.-f 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  noting  David's  amorous 
disposition  here ;  which  could  not  be  content  with  six 
wives,  who  bore  him  children  ^  (po  mention  of  those 
who  did  not),  but  was  yet  so  warm,  that  it  took  the 
lead  even  in  his  most  imporfeant  concerns. — We  will 
not  pretend  to  assign  the  cause  of  that  sad  disorder,  the 
symptoms  of  which  are  described  in  the  38th  Psalm. 

After  Abner  had  traitorously  endeavoured  to  advance 
the  interest  of  David§  ;  he  had  an  interview  with  hiin|| ; 
which,  quickly  after  he  returned,  coming  to.  the  ears  of 
Joab ;  he,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  acc^ain* 
•ted  with  the  secret  spring  which  actuated  Abnerfs  zeal 
for  the  cause  of  David  ;  represented  to  him  the  impru- 
dence of  admitting  a  man  among  them,  who  to  all 
appearance  came  only  as  a  spy.  Unknown  to  David, 
he  sent  for  him  back  again,  and  privately  stabbed  iiim, 
in  revenge  for  the  loss  of  his  brother  Asahel^.  This 
was  a  most  base  piece  of  treachery,  worthy  the  servant 
of  such  a  master :  to  assassinate  a  man -in  cool  blood,  in 
revenge  for  an  action  which  was  committed  in  the  heat 
of  battle,  in  self-defence,  and  even  after iair  warning 
given. 

Upon  the  murder  of  Abner,  David  again  acts  the 
mourner**;  which  has  a  greater  probability  of  being 
sincere  now,  than  when  he  grieved  for  the  unhappy 
Saul ;  because  the  false  Abner  was  preparing  to  do 
him  essential  service,  by  betraying  his  master^s  cause. 
But  the  event  proved  full  as  advantageous  io  David ; 
as  will  presently  appear. 

When  Ish-bosheth  and  his  friaids  heard  of  the  fate 
of  Abner,  who  had  been  the  very  life  of  their  cause i; 
it  dejected  all  their  spirits ;   and  two  villains,  named    ^ 

*  1  Shoi.  XXV.  44.         t  2  Sam.  iii.  15,  16.        J  Ver.  %  &c.        ^ 
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itecbab  and  Baanah,  hoping  to  make  their  fartuiKf 
by  the  public  calamity^  went  and  muidered  thar  nn»< 
ter  king  lafa-bosheth,  as  he  was  reposing  himself  du- 
ring llie  heat  pf  the  day,,  and  brought  his  head  to 
David4(.  But  not  reflecting  on  an  obvious  maxim  in 
politics,  they  like  the  Amalekite  before,  who  claimed 
the  merit  of  killing  Saul,  soon  found  that,  he  thought 
it  adviseable  to  ^  punish  the  traitors,  i^atever  be 
thought  of  the  treasonf . 

Had  David  reflected  on  all  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  this  murder,  with  that  tenderness  becoming  a 
person  professing  so  much  piety,  his  compuoctioD 
would  have  ereatly  embarrassed  him  in  the  proper  be- 
haviour .00  this  occasion.  For  if  these  two  execrable 
villains  deserved  punishment,  what  did  he  merit  who 
was  theprimary  cause  of  so  nefarious  an  action?;  Two 
poor  roguea  fix)m  subordinate  views,  effected  by  as* 
sassinatioh  what  David  sought  at  the  head  of  an  anny, 
which  naturally  reminda  us  of  the.  pirate  and  Alexander* 
3o  strangely  do  relative  circumstances  .bias  our  judg* 
ment  of  things  essentially  alike.  Had  David  asjHred 
to  no  other  sceptre  than  bis  shepherd^s  crook,  the  vil- 
lains bad  not'presumed  on  the  usurper's  gratitude;  and 
Ish-boshethy  who  was  a  quiet  prince,  might  ba?e 
reigned  long  an  honour  to  himself  and  a  blessing  to 
his  country. : 

Ish*bosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  man  of 
rarts,  qualified  to  contend  with  such  an  antagonist  as 
David ;  for  nothing  is  recorded  of  him :  Abner  was  the 
person  who  raised  him ;  and  bad  he  lived,  would  as 
•asily  have  deposed  him,  and  though  no  qualificatioo^ 
are  a  security  against  assassination,  yet,  as  in  the  case  of 
another  unfortunate  monarch,  Darius,  king  of  Persia; 
such  cowardly  wretches  generally  take  the  advantage 
of  precipitating  misfortunes  already  commenced,  ^^^ 
they  may  pay  their  court  to  the  rising  sun. 

The  murder  of  this  unhappy  son  of  an  unhappy  6*'^^ 
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advanced  Btvid  to  the  dignity  to  which  he  aspired^^ 
(though  W  shall  se^  in.  a  passage  which  reflects  no 
great  hoaoiM:  on  bini)  that  Saul  ^faad  more  sons  ^et 
living.)  He  ww  now  in  his  thirty-eighth  year ;  having 
reigned  seven  years  and  an  half  in  Hebron  f  over  the 
tribe  of  Jiidahi 

Although  David  was  now  invested  with  that  supre« 
tt^cy  which'  had  been  the  aim  of  his  endeavours  since 
the  time  that  Samuel  inspired  him  with  the  spirit 
of  aftibitidil ;  yet  could  not  his  enterprising  genius 
continue  satisfied  with  such  an  exaltation.  The  first 
object  of 'his  attention  ndw/  was  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
thei^  inhabited  by  the  Jebusites ;  (but  it  was  of  no  im« 
portance  who  inhabited  it,  if  David  conceived  a  desire 
fx  it):-  this  city  he  besieged,  and  the  inhabitants 
relying  on  the  strength  of  their  fortifications,  out  of 
d^ision  -planted  cripples  on  their  ramparts  to  guard 
thdf  Walls;  saying  ^*  eitceptthoo  take  away  the  blind 
and  the  lanne,  thou  shalt  not  come  in  hither.^"  Nev^- 
theless  David  >  carried  the  place,  and  made  it  his  chief 
city.§ 

N.  B.'  He  supplied  himself  with  more  wives  and 
concubines  out  of  his  new  acqui^tion.|| 

While  he  Was  thus  amorously  engaged,  the  Phil- 
istines hearing  that  he  Was  tnade  king  over  all  Israel, 
came  and  disturbed  him ;  but  David  according  to  the 
usual  term  smote  them  ;^  and  bis  strokes  were  always 
suflkiently  felt; 

The  comic  tale  of  David's  bringing  home  the  ark 
will  not  be  long  dwelt  upon ;  it  may  only  be  remar- 
ked, that  it  was  brought  on  a  new  cart,  drawn  by- 
oxen  ;  and  that  Uzzah  some  way  or  other  lost  bis  life. 
Or,  as  the  text  reads,  Was  smote  by  the  Lord^^^  for  his 

impiety  in  saving  the  ark  from  being  overtuf  ned.ft  But 

• 
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if  ''  the  Lord  jseetli  not  as  man  seetb;  for  man  looketb 
on  the  outward  appearance,  but  the  Liord  looketb* 
into  the::heart  ;'^  the  intention  of  Uzzah  was  indispu- 
tably good,  and  the  ailedged  crime  surely  pardonable; 
the  seeming  exigency  preeludisg  all  hesitation  and 
reflection.  Had  the  ark  been  really  overturned  for 
want  of  this  careful  prevention,  Uzzah  might  then, 
it  would  be  naturally  imagined,  have  been  rather 
^moie  for  neglecting  to  save  it.  However,  it  wa» 
no  longer  trusted  to  prophane  hands,  but  carried  the 
remainder  of  the  way  upon  the  more  holy  shoulders 
of  the  Levites,*  with  great  parade:  attended  by 
musicians,  and  by  David  himself  who,  dressed  in  a 
linen  ephod,  danced  before  the  Lord  with  all  his 
might  :\  and  this,  in  such  a  frantic  indecent  manner, 
that  be  exposed  his  nakedness  to  the  bye-standers* 
Wherefore  his  wife  Michal  jsneered  at  him:  *^*  How 
Giuojaious  was  the  king  of  Israel  today,  who  uncover- 
ed himself  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  the  handmaids-  of  his 
servants,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  shamelessly 
uncovereth  himself.J'*  David,  it  seems^  wm  of  a 
different  opinion ;  for  he  told  her  he  would  play  before 
the  Lord ;  and  would  be  yet  more  vile  than  she  had 
r^px^^sented  him ;— adding,  ^^  and  of  the  maid-servants 
M^hich  thou  hast  spoken  of,  of  them  shall  I  be  had  la 
bonoMr."§  Some  staunch  zealots  have  very  prudeot- 
ly  spiritualised  this  part  of  David's  answer,  and  giveo 
the  mystical  sense  of  it ;  the  propbane,  who  are  con- 
tent with  the  evident  signification  of  words,  having 
construed  it  no  otherwise  than  into  an  insinuation  that 
he  liad  no  c^use  to  be  ashamed  of  what  he  exposed. 
Fie  on  them ! 

;  This  story  is  concluded  with  a  remark  as  odd  as  the 
rest  of  it : — "  Therefore  Michstl,  the  daughter  of  Saul, 
^  had  no  child  until  the  day  of  her  death.^'||  For,  if 
Michal  had  hitherto  borne  no  children,  neither  to  Da- 
vid, nor  to  her .  i mmediate  husband,    her  barr^mess 
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tfiust  have  been  constitutional;  and,  preceding  her 
offence,  could  not  be  a  puuishment  inflicted  in  conse- 
quence of  it.  Moreover,  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
had  bofne  him  children,  and  this  disgrace  to  her  was 
the  consequence  of  a  resolution  made  by  ber  husband 
David,  that  she  should  have  no  more  children  by  him : 
her  quiet  resignation,  under  this  imposed  widowhood, 
is  by  inference  a  high  compliment  on  this  poor  woman's 
conjugal  virtue!  which  was  far  from  the  historian's 
intention  to  bestow.  Indeed  there  is  great  reason  to 
credit  Michal,  and  to  believe  that  David  really  behav- 
ed with  all  the  extravagance  she  ascribes  to  him :  for 
she  appeared  before  this  affair  as  a  discreet  kind  of  a 
woman;  no  instance  of  folly  being  produced  in  her, 
unless  the  contrivances  she  made  use  of  to  save  her 
husband  from  the  effects  of  ber  father's  rage  may 
be  allowed  to  bear  such  interpretation.  Whatever 
judgment  however  is  passed  upon  Michai's  censure  of 
David^s  behaviour  in  this  procession,  it  showed  great 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  in  him  to  fix  so  disgraceful  a 
stigma  on  her ;  and  not  to  make  allowance  for  female 
indiscretion,  the  worst  name  that  could  be  bestowed 
on  her  fault. 

After  this,  David  smote  the  Philistines,  not  sparing 
even  Gath,  that  city  which  had  so  humanely  protected 
him.*  He  then  smote  the  Moabites,  putting  to  the 
sword  two-thirds  of  the  nation,  by  causing  them  to  lie 
prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  measuring  them  by  lines; 
^*  even  with  two  lines  measured  he  to  put  to  death; 
and  with  one  full  line  to  keep  alive  :''f  so  systematic 
was  his  wrath !  Hadadezar,  king  of  Zobah,  was  the 
next  whom  he  smote;  who  being  assisted  by  the  Sy- 
rians  of  Damascus,  he  next  smote  them:|:  Yet  all 
this  smiting  and  slaying  is  so  obscurely  mentioned,  that 
we  know  nothing  of  the  offences  committed  against 
this  mighty  chief,  to  excite  such  blood-thirsty  indig- 
nation. Indeed,  the  cause  is,  without  much  difficul- 
ty, deducible  from  the  produce  of  these  wars,  which 

•     ■    •  •  • 
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sufficiently  indicate   the    nature   of  D^vid^a   ikirsi. 
Great  quantities  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass,  are  said  to 
have  been  brought  to  Jerusalem  ;*  and  the  priests  may 
with  reason  be  supposed  to  be  the  instigatprs  to  these 
wars ;  since  we  find  all  the  plunder  surrendered  to 
tbem.f     We  have  therefore  no  cause  to. wonder  at  the 
exalted  praises  they  have  bestowed  upon  the  instm* 
ment  of  their  wealth.     He  is  said  to  have  >^gat  him  a 
name,  when  he  returned- from  smiting^  the  Syrians/'J 
•—This  may  very  easily  be  credited;  but  it  is  to  be 
feared,  that  if  the  name  he  gat  from  the  Jewd,  and  that 
which  he  gat  from  the  Syrians  were  compared,  they 
would  not  accord  extremely  well  together. 
.    David  was  at  this  time  seized  with  a  temporary  fit 
of  gratitude  toward  a  lame  son  of  his  old  friend  Jona-> 
than,  named  Mephibosheth,  to  whom  he  restored  aU 
the  private  patrimony  of  his  grandfather  Saul,  and  took 
him  into  his  family  ;§  not  without  doe  consideration, 
it  is  to  be  supposed;  since  by  that  means  he  kept  him 
under  his  own  eye.   '  But  this  gratittide.  was  not  lasting ; 
for  upon  an  sacculation  prefefrred  against  him  by  his 
servant,   David   readily  bestowed  all  Mephibosheth's 
possessions  upon  that  servant; ||   yet,  when  the  accu* 
sation  was  found  to  be  false;  instead  of  equitably  pu- 
nishing the  asperser  of  innocence^.^  and  reinstating 
Mephibosheth  in  his  former  favour,  he  restored  to  him 
but  half  the  forfeiture  of  his  supposed  guih,^  leaving 
the  villain  Ziba  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  other 
half,  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery.— But  of  this  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  next  memorable  act  recorded  df  David,  is  the 
only  ackrfowledged  crime  that  he  ever  committed ;  all 
his  other  transactions'  being  reputed  ^'  right  in  the  eves 
of  the  Lord/'** 

In  the  midst  of  an  obscure  detail  of  smiting  and 
slaying ;  in  revenge  for  the  contemptuous  treatment  of 

«  2  S^m.  vtii.  7,  8, 10.    1  Chron.  xviii,  %  4, 6,  8, 10.. 
t  2  Sara.  viii.  11.       1  Chron.  xviii.  11.  i  2  Sam.  yiii.  13. 
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some  gmbasdadlprs,  sent  ^y  hioi  with  compliments  of 
coodolenc^ ;  but  wbo^  perhaps  deservedly,  were  con« 
sidered  as  spies ;  while  Joab  was  with  the  army  pro* 
secutiqg  the  fi|i^e  of  Rabbah,  a  chief  city  of  the  A^m^ 
monites  ;  \I>av]d>  then  .at  Jerusalem,  walking  one  eve* 
i^g  on  the  roof  c^jiis  palace,  perceived  from  that  emi-^ 
nence  a  b^ndapme  wpman  bathing  herself,*  Fired 
with  the  sight,  he  sent  to  enquire  who  she  was:  and 
understanding  she  was  Bath^sheba,  wrife  to  Uriah,  who 
was  at  that  time  opportunely  absent  in  the  army  under 
Joab,  he  caused  her.  to  be  brought  to  him  directly,  (no 
ceremony  in  the  case)  and  after  gratifying  his  inclina- 
tion, sent  her  home  again.f  Some  time  after,  the 
woman  finding  iierself  with  child,  naturally  informed 
the  king  of  it.  He,  never  at  a  .loss  for  ways  and 
loeans,  in) meadiately  ordered  Uriah  home;^  of  whom 
he  enquired  news  concerning  the  operations  of  the 
campaign,  and  then  dismissed  him  to  his  own  hmise, 
sending  aflt^r  him  a  p^sent  of  victuals.§  David  in^ 
tended  the  good  man  a  little  relaxation  from  the  fatigues 
of  war,  that  he  rnight  kiss  his  wife,  and  be  cheated 
into  a  child  more  than  he  had  a  nctturai  right  to;,  but 
iwhether  Uriah  had  received  any  intimation  of  the  ho- 
nour his  Mftj^ty  .had  done  him.;  or  whether  he  ho- 
nestly meant  the  self-^leniai  which  be  professed,  w^ 
are  not  advertised :  however,  Uriah  would  not  go  home 
but  slept  in  the  gu^rd-room,  with  the  king's  servants.|| 
David  took  carej  to  be  informed  of  this,  and  question- 
ed Uriah  concerning  the  reason  of  it.  Uriah  urged  a 
scruple  of  conscience  against  going  to  enjoy  any  in- 
dulgence at  home,  while  die  ark,  Joab,  and  the  army 
remained  in  tents  in  the  open  field*^  He  was  detain- 
ed another  night;  when  David  made  him.  (Irunk,^^ 
waiting  to  see  what  effect  that  might  have.  It  was 
still  the  saoae ;  Uriah,  like  many  other  drgnken  men, 
was  resolved  not  to  go  home.  David,  finding  him  so 
obstinate,  altered  his  plan  of  operations,  and  determined 

•  2  Sam.  xi.  2.  t  Ver.  4.  }  Vcr.  6.  §  Vcr.  B. 
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then  to  get  rid  of  him  for  ever.  To  which  intent,  be 
sent  him  back  to  the  camp,  mth  a  letter  to  the  generaL 
•*  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying.  Set  ye  Uriah  in 

the  fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and   retire  ye 

from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die.'**  This 
instruction  was  accordingly  complied  with;  t  and  then 
Bathsheba,  like  another  Abigail,  was  taken  into  Da* 
vid*s  seraglio.t 

Nathan  the  prophet  read  David  an  arch  lecture  upon 
this  subject  ;§  and  he,  who  took  care  not  to  disagree 
Vviih  his  best  friends,  bore  with  the  reproof,  and  hum- 
bled himself  accordingly. 

This  complicated  crime  committed  by  David  is  uni- 
versally allowed  ;  but  people  think  so  little  for  them 
selves,  that  even  this  would  be  qualified,  were  it  not 
found  ready  condemned  to  their  band  in  the  relation 
of  it.  This  crime  is  given  up  too,  as  the  of%ly  stain 
in  David's  character:  but  the  circumstances  of  it  will 
Dot  permit  this  to  be  granted,  abstracted  from  any 
consideration  of  the  man.  For,  though  a  generally 
good  man  may,  in  a  sudden  start  of  any  of  the  passions, 
lose  government  of  himself  so  far,  as  to  violate  conju- 
gal fidelity,  or  perhaps  suddenly  to  kill  another;  yet  a 
deliberate  scheme,  including  two  such  crimes,  can  be 
concerted  only  by  a  bad  heart.  It  is  also  to  be  re- 
marked respecting  his  famous  repentance  of  this  black 
transaction,  that  he  shewed  no  tokens  of  relenting  until 
it  was  extorted  from  him  by  artifice  !  and  that  even 
then,  though  he  mourned  his  crime,  he  never  enter- 
tained a  thought  of  relinquishing  future  commerce  with 
tlie  woman  so  wickedly  obtained,  but  kept  her  until 
he  died !  and  altered  the  regular  course  of  succession, 
in  favour  of  a  son  he  had  by  her.  || 

It  is  hoped  the  supposition  may  be  allowed,  that  the 
noise  this  righteous  affair  made,  might  be  one  motive 
for  Joab's  desiring  David  to  come  ?nd  partake  some  of 
the   honours  of  the  campaign  :^   an  op|)ortunity  of 

♦  2  Sam.  xi.  15.       f  Vtr.  17.         J  Ver.  27.         %  Ch.  xii.  1. 
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which  he  prudently  laid  bold :  but — ^fatal  was  bis  pre- 
sence wherever  he  appeared. 

How  shall  a  person  subject  to  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, (a  security  of  more  avail  among  men  than  the 
most  binding  laws)  how  shall  a  man,  not  steeled  to  a 
very  Jew,  find  expressions  suited  to  the  occasion,  when 
he  reltftes  the  treatment  of  this  poor  city,  Rabbah  } 
The  study  would  be  as  difficult  as  unnecessary ;  the 
simple  unexaggerated  tale,  if  seriously  attended  to, 
will  shock  the  humane  reader  sufficiently.     The  city 
was  taken  and  plundered  ;    and  David  "brought  forth 
**  the  people  that  were  therein,  and  put  them  under 
^'saws,  add  under  harrows  of  iron,  and  under  axes  of 
"  iron,  and  made  them  pass  through  the  brick-kiln  .*4( 
**aiMi  thus  did  he  unto  all  the  cities  of  the  children  of 
Ammon/'f    The  precise  punishments  here  alluded  to 
are  not  understood  at  this  time:  writers  being  much 
divided  in  their  expositions  of  these  words  ;  but  that 
extraordinary  punishments  are  meant,  canfiot  admit  of 
a  doubt ;  for  though  believers  expound  the  putting  the 
Ammonites  under  srws  and  harrows,  into  the  making 
slaves  of  them,    and  that  these  were  the  tools  with 
which  they  laboured  ;  yet  this  will  not  agree  with  the 
latter  of  the  texts  whose  authority  is  mentioned  in  the 
note ;  where  it  is  said,  that  he  [David]  "  cut  thxm 
"  with  saws  and  with  harrows  of  iron,  and  with  axes.  '* 
And  should  more  evideriCe  be  yet  required,  Josephus 
also  writes,  that  "  the  men  were  put  to  death  by  ex- 
♦*  <](uisite  torments."     The  general  truth  of  the  fact 
stands  therefore  unimpeached.     And  is  it  thus   the 
people  of  Gfod,  headed  by  a  man  styled,  in  a  peculiar 

*  It  18  supposed  thai  the  ancient  slavery  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  labour  they  were  employea  in  by  their  lordlv  f ask- 
maitert,  the  making  bricks,  might  be  a  carrent  reproachful  jeer 
upon  the  Je%M^  when  any  ooarrei  bappeued  between  thtm  pud 
their  neighbours  ;  and  that  the  making  ther  prisoners  pass  through 
the  brick-kiln,  was  a  cruel  method  of  revenging  such  affirontt.  A 
conjecture  nvt  improbable* 

t  2  l^m.  xii.  31,     1  Chron.  zx.  3. 
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iuanne'r,    the  man  after  GotT^  own  hearty   Used  fbe 
prisoners  of  war  ?  Bella  !  horrida  bella  ! 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  select  any  period  of  any 
history  more  bloody,  or  abounding  more  in  wickedness 
of  various  dyes  than  that  which  is  the  object  of  the 
reader's  present  attention.  Instances  succeed  so  quick 
that  the  relation  of  one  is  scarcely  concluded,  but 
fresh  ones  obtrude  upon  notice. — But  now  horrors  of 
a  difierent  hue  demand  our  attention. 

Ammon,  one  of  our  hero's  sons,  ravished  his  sister 
Tamar,  and  then  turned  her  out  of  doors.*  Ab- 
salom, her  brother  by  the  same  mother,  seemingly 
took  no  notice  of  it,  until  two  years  after  ;  when  he 
invited  all  his  brothers  to  a  feast  at  his  sheep-shearing; 
where  he  made  Amnon  drunk,  and  murdered  him  rf* 
so  deliberate,  and  yet  so  determined  was  his  revenge ! 
AbsaJom  on  this  account,  fled  out  of  Judea,  for  three 
years  \X  until,  at  the  intreaty  of  Joab,  he  was  invited 
nome  again  by  his  father,  whose  favourite  he  was.§ 
But  though  he  returned  to  Jerusalem,  yet  would  not 
his  father  see  him  for  two  years  more.ll 

Absalom,  during  his  exile,  conceived  a  design  of 
deposing  his  father ;  for  after  their  reconciliation,  his 
first  attention  was  to  render  himself  popular.  To  this 
end  he  set  up  a  splendid  equipage  :^  but  politically  in- 
creased his  affability  with  his  magnificence :  rising  up 
early,  and  planting  himself  in  the  way,  to  salute  all 
who  came  to  his  father's  levee.  Of  these  he  kindly  en- 
quired their  business,  or  grievances;  throwing  out 
hints  of  the  king's  remissness  in  the  execution  of  justice, 
and  how  uprightly  he  would  conduct  himself  were 
their  causes  to  be  determined  by  Aim.**  The  profes- 
sion of  piety  is  universally,  and  was  in  particular  a- 
mong  this  people,  the  most  successful  disguise  for 
crafty  designing  men  to  assume.  When  Absalom, 
therefore,  thought  his  scheme  sufficiently  ripe  for  exe- 

•  2  Sam.  xiii.  14  f  Ver.  28.  %  Ver.  98. 
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cution,  he  desired  leave  of  his  father  to  go  to  Hebron, 
to  perform  a  vow  made  by  him  while  a  refugee  in  Syria.^ 
At  Hebron  he  set  up  his  standard,  and  his  followers 
assembled  in  such  numbers,  and  the  defection  was  so 

Seneral,  that  David  thought  it  adviseable  to  retire  from 
erusalem.*)" 
With  him  he  took  all  his  family  and  dependants, 
except  ten  concubines,  whom  he  left  in  his  palace  to 
keep  house:^.  The  priests,  Zadock  and  Abiather, 
with  the  ark,  would  also  have  gone  with  him ;  but  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  for  his  service  for  them  to 
remain  in  the  city  as  spies  ;  to  send  him  intelligence 
how  matters  went.§  It  is  no  inconsiderable  partof  poli« 
tics  to  know  how  to  suit  men  with  proper  employments, 
Ahitophel,  his  prime  minister,  joined  the  malebon- 
tents|| ;  to  balance  which  misfortune,  David  prevailed 
on  Hushai,  a  trusty  man  of  some  importance,  to 
remain  in  the  city,  that  he  might  ingratiate  himself 
with  Absalom,  thwart  the  counsels  of  Ahitophel,  and 
tr^msmit  intelligence  to  him  from  time  to  time  through 
the  conveyance  of  the  priests,  whose  sons  were  to  carry 
on  the  correspondence.^  Havingconcerted  matters  thus, 
he  evacuated  Jerusalem,  and  Absalom  entered**  it. 

When  David  was  upon  his  journey  from  the  city, 
he  was  met  by  Ziba,  servant  to  Mephibosheth,  with 
asses  and  provisions  for  his  majesty^s  accommodation 
in  his  retreat^^ :  of  whom,  when  David  enquired  why 
Mephibosheth  did  not  come  with  him  ;  this  treacherous 
servant  told  him  that  he  staid  behind  at  Jerusalem, 
lioping  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather,  during 
this  disturbance  Xt '  ^y  ^hich  lying  aspersion,  he 
gained  a  grant  of  all  his  master's  possesions. 

Here  we  may  introduce  a  circumstance,  which  is  so 
far  material,  as  it  serves  to  shew,  that  the  sanctity  of 
David  was  not  quite  so  universally  assented  to,  as 
may  be  imagined,  while  he  was  living  ;  and  his  actions 

«  2  Sam.  XV.  7.       f  Ver.  12, 14.      tVcr.  16.      |V€T.  27.29, 
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pot  dnly  fresh  in  memory,  but  more  perfectly  known, 
than  possibly,  was  prudent  to  transmit  to  these  distant 
ages. 

As  David  prosecuted  bis  flight,  he  was  met  ^  a 
man  of  SauPs  family ,  whose  name  wasSbimei.  This 
man  as  he  came  on,  kept  muttering  curses  between 
his  teeth,  and  at  length  cast  stones  at  the  King  and 
his  attendants,  calling  out  to  him,  ^'  Come  out,  come 
out,  thou  bloody  man,  and  thou  man  of  Belial ;  the 
Lord  hath  returned  upon  thee  all  the  blood  oFtbe 
house  of  Saul,  in  whose  stead  thou  hast  reigned,  and 
the  Lord  hath  delivered  the  kingdom  into  the  hand  of 
Absalom  thy  son ;  and  behold  thou  art  taken  in  thy 
mischief  because  thou  art  a  bloody  man''4(.  This  is 
pathetic,  and  truly  characteristic  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  speech  was  addressed.  Some  of  his  retinue  were 
at  the  point  of  silencing^this  brawler  with  the  ^^  ultima 
ratio  regumfi"  but  David  prevented  it  J,  wisely 
considering  this  not  to  be  a  season  for  proceeding  to 
extremities. 

Absalom,  in  the  mean  time,  being  come  to  Jerussp 
lem,  like  a  buck  of  spirit,  took  the  damsels  which 
his  father  had  left  to  keep  house,  and  cuckolded  the 
old  man  by  way  of  bravado,  on  the  top  of  it§ ;  in  a 
tent  erected  for  this  heroic  purpose ! 

Ahitophel  advised  Absalom  to  select  twelve  thou- 
sand  men,  and  pursue  David  directly,  before  he  bad 
time  to  recover  his  surprize  |{;  which  was  certainly 
the  best  resolution  that  could  have  been  formed.  But 
Hushai,  as  was  concerted,  proposed  a  different  plan  of 
operations ;  opposing  to  the  former,  the  well  knoini 
valour  and  military  skill  of  the  old  king ;  and  the 
hazard  of  making  him  and  his  men  desperate  ^.  He 
advised  a  collection  of  all  the  troops  in  the  kingdom ; 
that  success  might  be  in  a  manner  insured ;  and  diat 
Absalom  should  command  them  in  person.    By  which 

*  2  Sam.  xvi  7.  8^  t  The  motto  On  French  ovmon. 
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means,  he  affirmed  that  they  should  overwhelm  David 
and  his  party,  wherever  they  found  him**  Hushai  gain** 
ed  the  ascendancy  ;  and  when  he  knew  that  his  scheme 
was  accepted,  he  gave  immediate  notice  to  the  priests  :f 
with  instructions  for  David  how  to  conduct  himself.]; 
David  divided  his  forces  into  three  bodies;  command- 
ed by  Joab,  Abishai,  and  Ittai :  but  by  the  prudent 
care  of  his  men,  was  not  permitted  to  hazard  his  per- 
son, by  being  present  in  action.§  When  he  had 
reviewed  his  army,  he  gave  his  generals  especial  charge 
to  preserve  the  life  of  Absalom ;  and  with  a  policy 
that  reflects  honour  upon  his  military  knowledge,  ex- 
pected the  enemy  in  the  wood  Ephraim:||  a  covert 
situation,  being  the  most  judicious  that  could  be  chosen, 
for  a  small  army^  to  encounter  one  more  numerous* 
Diavid's  men  were  tried  veterans,  among  whom  were 
the  remains  of  those  who  served  under,  and  lived  with 
him  at  Grath;**  whereas,  Absalom^s  army  must  have 
consisted  chiefly  of  fresh  men.  The  battle  decided 
in  favour  of  David  ;j^  with  great  slaughter  of  tlie  rebel 
army  :  and  as  Absalom  fled  on  a  mule,  his  hair,  which 
is  celebrated  for  its  beauty  and  quantity,  entangled  in 
the  boughs  of  an  oak,  and  he  remained  suspended  in  the 
air ;  while  his  mule  ran  away  from  between  his  legs.;^^ 
He  was  observed  in  this  condition  by  a  man  who  went 
and  told  Joab  ;  and  he,  who  consulted  the  safety  of 
David,  rather  than  his  parental  weakness  in  behalf  of 
an  unnatural  son,  killed  Absalom  with  a  dart.§§ 

David  grieved  immoderately  for  this  reprobate  son, 
on  whom  he  had  misplaced  a  great  affection  :||1|  and 
though  he  had  acted  the  mourner  on  several  former 
occasions,  this  is  the  only  one,  in  which  his  sincerity 
need  not  be  questioned.  It  is  true,  he  might  be  really 
concerned  at  the  murder  of  Abner ;  but  men  circum- 

•  2  Sam.  XTii.  11.  t  Ver.  15.  J  Ver.  IR 

§  Chap,  xviii.  1—3  ||  Ver.  4—6. 

if  According  to  Josephut,  David  had  but  four  thouiand  men, 
•♦  2  Sam..xT.  18.  ft  Chap.  x?iii.  7.  JJ  Vtr.  9. 

§§  Ver.  14.  nil  Ver.  33.    Chap.  xix. 4. 
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♦ 

8ti(nces  ought  to  be  4ittended  to;  Abner  was  killed 
prematurely  ;  he  had  not  finished  his  treacherous  ne- 
gociation  ;  David  had  much  to  hope  from  him;  but — 
when  his  expectations  had  been  answered,  it  is  far 
from  being  improbable,  that  he  would  have  found  an 
opportunity  himself  to  have  got  rid  of  a  man,  on  whom 
he  could  have  placed  no  reliance.     But  to  return. 

David  was  roused  from  his  lamentations  by  the  re- 
proaches of  his  victorious  general,*  who  flushed  with 
success,  told  him  the  truth,  but,  perhaps,  told  it  too 
coarsely.  It  is  evident  that  Joab  now  lost  the  favour 
of  his  master,  which  the  murder  of  Abner,  the  killing 
Absalom  in  direct  contradiction  to  David's  express 
order ;  and  lastly,  his  want  of  sympathy,  and  his  in- 
delicacy in  the  present  instance,  were  the  apparent 
causes. 

Afler  the  battle,  he  invited  Amasa,  Absalom's  van- 
quished general,  to  return  to  his  duty :  very  impru- 
dently and  unacountably  promising  him  the  chief 
command  of  his  army  in  the  stead  of  Joab  ;'\  which 
was  seemingly  but  an  unthankful  return  for  the  vic- 
tory that  officer  had  just  gained  him,  and  for  his 
attachment  to  his  interest  all  along.  Amasa,  it  is  true, 
was  a  near  relation ;  but  Joab,  according  to  Josephus, 
stood  in  the  same  degree  of  consanguinity ;  they  being 
both  the  sons  of  David's  sisters,  this  offer  must  there- 
fore have  been  rashly  influenced  by  his  resentment 
against  Joab,  as  before  mentioned. 

The  remains  of  Absalom's  scattered  army  dispersed 
to  their  homes  in  the  best  and  most  private  manner 
they  could :  t  but  David  inadvertantly  plunged  him- 
self into  fresn  troubles,  by  causing  himself  to  be  con- 
ducted home  by  a  detachment  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.§ 
This  occasioned  disputes  between  that  and  the  other 
tribes.  They  accused  Judah  of  stealing  their  king 
from  them.ll  Judah  replied,  that  they  gave  their  atten- 
dance, because  tne  king  was  of  their  tribe  ;  and  that  it 

»  2  Sam.  xix.  5—7.  t  Vcr.  13.  J  Ver.  3, 

§  Ver.  11,  15.  II  Ver.  41, 
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was  their  own  free  wilW^ :  the  others  rejoiDed  that  they 
tiad  ten  parts  in  the  king,  and  that  their  advice  should 
have  been  asked  as  to  the  bringing  him  back.t  At  this 
juncture,  one  Sheba  took  advantage  of  the  discontent, 
^^  and  blew  a  trumpet,  and  said,  we  have  no  part  in 
David,  neither  have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse : 
every  man  to  his  tent,  O  Israel.^'J  The  consequence 
of  this,  was  a  second  insurrection.  Amasa  was  order- 
ed to  assemble  an  army  to  suppress  it ;  but  not 
proceeding  with  the  desired  speed,  Abishai  was  after- 
ward commissioned  with  the  same  trust ;  Amasa  and 
Abishai  met  and  proceeded  together,  and  were  joined 
by  Joab  and  his  men.  But  Joab,  not  thoroughly 
liking  to  serve  under  a  man  he  had  so  lately  vanquish- 
ed, and  having  as  few  scruples  of  conscience  as  his 
old  master,  made  short  work,  stabbed  Amasa,  and  re- 
assumed  the  command  of  the  whole  army.§ 

Being  once  again  supreme  in  command,  Joab  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  reduction  of  the  malecontents 
who  shut  themselves  up  in  the  city  of  Abel  of  Bet h- 
maacha :  he  battered  the  town,  but  by  the  negociation 
of  a  woman,  the  inhabitants  agreed  to  throw  Sheba's 
head  to  him  over  the  wall ;  which  they  performed  ;|| 
and  thus  was  quiet  once  more  restored.  Joab  returned 
to  Jerusalem,  where  we  are  told  that  he  was  general 
over  all  the  host  of  Israel  .^f  Not  a  syllable  appears  of 
any  notice  taken  by  David  of  the  murder  of  the  general 
by  himself  appointed :  and  of  the  assassin's  usurping 
the  command  of  the  army. 

Not  finding  room  in  its  proper  place,  it  shall  now 
be  noticed,  that  when  David  was  returning  to  Jerusa- 
lem from  the  reduction  of  Absalom's  rebellion  ;  with 
the  men  of  Judah,  who  came  to  escort  him,  Shimei, 
the  Benjamite,**  joined  him  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
his  own  tribe.  This  man,  who  at  a  former  meeting, 
so  freely  bestowed  his  maledictions  on  David  when  a 
fugitive :  upon  this  change  of  circumstances,  reflecting 

*  2  Sam.  acix.  42.  f  Ver.  43.  $  Chap.  xx.  1. 

§  Ver.  7,  9.         ||  Vcr.  16,  16,  &c.      1[  Ver.  23.    *•  Vcr.  16. 
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on  the  king^8  vindictive  temper,  came  now  to  make  his 
submission:  David  accepted  his  acknowledgements, 
and  confirmed  his  pardon  with  an  oath.'tt 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  this  passage 
anon. 

Mephibosheth  came  also  to  welcome  David  on  his 
return,  and  undeceive  him  with  regard  to  the  false 
Ziba^s  representation  of  him  ; — ^but  he  appears  to  have 
met  with  no  other  redress,  than  a  remittance  of  Aa^ 
the  grant  made  to  Ziba  of  his  estate.f 

These  intestine  troubles  put  David  upon  pondering 
how  to  secure  himself,  as  far  as  he  could  forecast,  from 
any  future  disturbance. 

It  is  the  part  of  good  politicians,  not  onlv  to  form 
wise  designs  themselves,  but  also  to  make  proper 
advantage  of  public  occurrences,  that  all  events  indis- 
criminately may,  more  or  less,  lead  to  the  purposes 
wanted  to  be  obtained.  Of  this  policy  we  shall  ob- 
serve David  to  be  mindful,  in  the  ensuing  transaction. 
Not  that  a  panegyric  upon  his  contrivance  in  this 
instance  is  by  any  means  intended;  for  certainly  a 
more  barefaced  transaction  was  never  exhibited :  such 
indeed  as  could  only  have  been  attempted  among  the 
poor  bigoted  Jews.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  that  it 
answered  David's  purpose;  than  which  more  could 
not  have  been  expected  from  the  most  complete  stroke 
that  refined  politics  ever  produced*  But  view  it  in  a 
moral  light,  and  certainly  a  blacker  piece  of  ingrati- 
tude and  perfidy  can  hardly  be  imagined.  It  was  im- 
possible to  continue  the  narrative  without  prefacing 
thus  much. 

David  having  with  much  trouble,  from  his  compe- 
tition with  Ish'^bosheth,  established  himself  upon  the 
Jewish  throne;  and  having  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign  beien  vexed,  and  driven  to  disagreeable  extremi- 
ties, by  the  seditious  humour  of  bis  subjects,  the 
rebellion  of  his  own  son  Absalom,  and  the  revolt  of 

•  2  Srnn.  xix.  28.  t  Vfcr.  ». 
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Sheba;  bis  mind  now  fell  a  prey  to  suspicion.  He 
called  to  remembrance  that  some  of  SauPs  family 
were  yet  living;  whom,  lest  tbey  should  hereafter 
prove  thorns  in  his  side,  he  concladed  it  expedient  to 
cut  of. 

Whenever  David  projected  any  scheme,  a  religious 
plea,  and  the  assistance  of  his  old  friends,^  were 
never  wanting.  A  famine  befel  Judea,  which  con- 
tinued three  years:  probably  occasioned  by  the  pre- 
ceding intestine  commotions.  ^^  David  inquired  of 
the  Lord :  and  the  Lord  answered,  it  is  for  Saul,  and 
for  his  bloody  house,  because  he  slew  theGibeonites.^'j" 
But  where  is  this  crime  recorded?  Samuel  charged 
Saul  with  no  such  slaughter :  he  reproached  him  with 
a  contrary  fault,  an  act  of  mercy  !  which  is  assigned 
as  one  of  the  reasons  for  deposing  him.  So  that  this 
crime  was  not  recollected,^  till  many  years  after  the 
man  was  dead!  and  then  God  punishes — whom?  a 
whole  nation,  with  three  years  famine:  which,  by  the 
by,  was  not  sent  as  a  punishment  neither;  but  merely 
as  a  hint  of  remembrance,  which  ended  in  hanging 
the  late  king's  innocent  children! 

The  oracular  response  dictated  no  act  of  expiation ; 
but  only  pointed  out  the  cau%e  of  the  &mine.  So 
that  the  Gibeonites  (who,  by  the  way,  had  hitherto 
made  no  complaints  that  we  know  of)  were  applied 
to§  for  a  knowledge  of  what  recom  pence  they  demand- 
ed. They  required  no  gifts,  neither  that  fo^  their 
sakes  David  should  kill  any  man   in  Israel   (which 

*  The  prophets  and  pntsts.  t  ^  Sam.  zxi.  1. 

{If  God  sought  YeQgeaace  for  a  parttcular  act  of  cruelty  perp^ 
trated  by  Saul :  when  was  vengeance  demanded  for  David*s  mas- 
sacre of  the  Edomitesy  the  Moabites,  the  Ammonites,  theJebasites, 
•ad  others,  who  at  times  became  the  object  of  David's  wrath  ?— 
That  the  charge  may  allude  to  some  former  affair,  is  not  contested; 
it  is,  however,  truly  remarkable,  that  there  should  be  no  chrono- 
logical record  of  a  fact,  which  after  such  a  length  of  time  demand- 
ed  an  expiation  so  awfully  hinted,  and  so  extraordinary  in  its  cii^ 
cumatances! 

S  2  Sani«  xxi.  %  \ 
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qualify tng  expressions  seems  artfuUy  intended;  since 
they  only  required  David  to  deliver  the  men  to  them^ 
that  they  might  kill  them);  but  that  seven  of  Saul's 
sous,  should  be  surrendered  to  tbem,  that  they  might 
hang  them  up — unio  the  Lord*  David,  not  with- 
held by  any  motives  of  gratitude  toward  the  posterity 
of  his  unhappy  father-in-law,  but  in  direct  violation 
of  his  oath  at  the  cave  of  En-gedi,f  granted  the  re- 
quest he  must  himself  have  instigated,:|:  sparing  only 
Mephibosbeth,  who  luckily  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
a  cripple,  and  so  much  a  dependant  on  David,  and 
kept  under  his  own  eye,  that  he  had  no  room  fcH*  ap- 
prehension from  him.  He  therefore  reserved  Mephi- 
bosheth^  in  memory  of  another  oath  between  him  and 
his  father  Jonathan.  Mephibosheth  having  such  a 
shocking  scene  to  contemplate,  and,  considering  his 
decrepitude,  might  (as  he  really  was)  with  little  hazard 
he  .  preserved,  as  an  evidence  of  probity  in  this  piou9 
king. 

A  conscience  of  convenient  flexibility  is  of  great 
use:  thus.  David  being  under  obligation  by  two  oaths, 
forgot  one,  and  remembered  the  other.  When  Creon, 
in  Q£dipus,  was  interrogated  concerning  his  con- 
science, he  replied— 

— *•  'TIb  my  slave,  my  drudge,  my  supple  glove, 

My  upper  garment,  to  put  on,  throw  off. 

As  I  think  best :  *tis  my  obedient  convcience.*' 

David,  now  thinking  himself  securely  settled,  was 
moved  both  by  God§  and  by  Satan,  II  to  cause  his 
subjects  to  be  numbered:  which  is,  oddly  enough, 
imputed  as  a  great  sin  in  ^him  to  require:  for,  poor 
man,  according  to  the  premises,  he  was  but  a«pfbssive 
instrument  in  the  affair.  Even  David  should  have 
his  due.  The  prophet  Gad  called  him  to  account 
for  it;  and  as  a  punishment  for  this  sin  of  c6mpulsion, 

•  2  Sam.  6.        f  }  ^^^"u.  zziv.  21,  22.        ;  2  Sam.  xxi.  0. 
S  Cbap.  xxiT.  1.  HI  Cbrpn.  x%u  U 
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propounded  to  him  for  his  ohoice  three  kinds  of  plagues, 
one  of  which  his  subjects  thereby  necessarily  incurred 
— seven  years  famine,  three  months  persecution  from 
enemies,  or  three  days  pestilence.*  David  chose 
theJatter. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  discline  this  story,  as  to  enter 
into,  any  more  particular  consideration  of  it.  From 
the  above  state  of  the  case,  the  intelligent  reader  Will 
need  no  assistance  in  making  his  own  private  reflec- 
tions on  it. 

We  have  now  attended  David  down  to  the  decline 
of  his  life :  when  his  natural  heat  so  far  decayed,  that 
no  addition  of  clothingf  could  retain  a  proper  degree 
of  warmth.     His  physicians  prescribed  a  young  woman 
to  cherish  him  in   hts  bed,    by  imparting  to  him  a 
share  of  juvenile  heat.  J     This  remedy  may  be  very  ex*- 
pedient  in  cases  of  extreme  age :  but  why  beauty  should 
be  a  necessary  part  of  the  prescHption  is  difficult  to 
conceive.     They  sought  a/air  damsel;  and  the  dam- 
sel they  found,    was    very  /atV.§     Possribly  David 
might  himself  direct  the  delicacy  of  the  choice:  but  if 
his  physicians  intended  it  as  a  compliment  to  their 
master,  it  indicated  a  very  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  animal  oeconomy :  thus  to  stimulate  the  old  man, 
and  harass  a  carcase  already  sufficiently  worn  out : 
whereas  a  virgin  of  homelier  features,  at  the  same 
time  that  she  would  have  furnished  an  equal  degree  of 
warmth,  would  have  been  less  liable  to  pttt  wicked 
thoughts  in  the  patient's  head.||     However^  the  hislo- 
jian  has  taken  care  to  inform  us,  that  ^^  the  king  knew 
her  not:''^  an  assertion,  which,  from  the  premises, 
there  does  not  appear  any  reason  to  controvert. 

*  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  1  Chron.  xxi.  12. '       f  1  Kings,  i.  1. 

{Ver.2.  §Vcr.  8.4. 

II  **  BoerhaaFe  frequently  told  his  pupils  that  aa  old  Gttrmaa 
**  prince,  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  beiof- advised  to  lie  he- 
**  tween  two  young  virtuous  virg^s,  grew  so  healthy  and  strong, 
**  that  his  physicians  found  it  ntceisary  to  remove  his  compu- 
**  nions."  Mackenzie  on  Health,  p.  70,  Notes. 

^iKings,  i.  4. 
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While  the  king  lay  in  this  debilitated  extremity  of 
life,  he  was  destined  to  experience  yet  another  morti- 
fication  from  his  children.     Adonijah  his  eldest  son, 
since  the  death  of  Absalom,  taking  advantage  of  his 
father^s  incapacity,  foolishly  assumed  the  title  of  king/ 
which,  had  he  been  a  little  less  precipitate,  would 
have  soon  fallen  to  him,  perhaps,  without  contest. 
For  though  David  afterwards  is  represented  as  having 
secret  intentions  to  alter  the  succession,  yet  the  coun- 
tenance shewn  to  his  pretension  by  Joab,  the  general, 
by  Abiathar  the  priest,  and  even  by  all  his  other  bro- 
thers,'!' seem  to  indicate,  that  had  Adonijah  been  more 
prudent,  we  should  not  now  have  heard  so  much  of 
the   wisdom  of  Solomon^       It  is  possible  Adonijah 
might,  even  as  it  was,  have  maintained  his  anticipated 
dignity,  had  he  not,  like  Saul  before,  slighted  his  most 
powerful   friends.       He  made  an  entertainment,  to 
which  he  invited  all  his  brothers,  except  Solomon  ;^ 
but  what  ruined  him,  was  his  not  inviting  Nathan  the 
prophet ;  it  was  there  the  grudge  began :  and  the  ex. 
elusion  ftom  this  merry  bout,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  party,  caused  the  prophet's  loyalty  to  exert  itself,§ 
which  might  probably  have  been  suppressed  by  a  due 
share  of  Adonijah's  good  cheer. 

Let  not  the  writer  be  accused  of  putting  a  malici- 
ous construction  upon  every  transaction  he  produces. 
Pray,  reader,  turn  to  your  bible :  in  the  tenth  verse  of 
the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Kings,  you  will 
find  a  remark  that  Nathan  was  not  called  to  the  feast. 
The  very  next  verse  begins,  "Wherefore,  Nathan 
spake  unto  Bathsheba,  the  mother  of  Solomon,''  &c. 
He  was  certainly  nettled  at  the  slight  put  on  him,  and 
some  others,  in  not  being  invited  to  Adonijah's  feast, 
else  he  would  not  have  insisted  on  that  circumstance ; 
which  had  better  been  waved.  The  supposition  is 
not  so  ridiculous  as  has  been  represented ;  for  surely 
the  probability  of  Nathan's  being  corrupted,  was  not 

♦  Ver.  5.      t  Ver.  0,  19.  25.    . }  Ver.  9, 10.     §  Ver.  11. 
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less  than  that  of  David's  sons ;  who,  yet,  all  of  ttiem, 
except  Solomon,  (who,  had  he  been  invited,  had  some 
private  reasons  to  the  contrary,  which  their  proceed- 
ings shew  them  to  have  been  aware  of)  were  agreeable 
to  settling  the  succession  on  their  elder  brother; 
though  certainly  as  much  interested  in  the  disposal  of 
the  kingdom,  as  Nathan  could  ht. 

Nathan  and  Bathsheba  concerted  to  inform  David 
of  this  matter  ;*  where  the  affronted  prophet  could  not 
forget  the  slight  put  upon  him ;  but,  it  being  foremost 
in  his  mind,  he  insists  upon  the  circumstance  of  ex- 
clusion, in  an  earnest  manner;  ^^  But  me,  even  mf, 
thy  servant,  and  Zadok  the  priest,  and  Benaiah  the 
son  of  Jehoiada,  and  thy  servant  Solomon,  hath  he 
not  called  ;^*'\  which  spake  the  cause  of  his  officious 
loyalty  but  too  plainly.  David  here  acknowledges  the 
promise  by  which  he  waved  the  right  of  primogeni- 
ture in  favour  of  Solomon,  Bathsheba's  son.}  He 
now  directed  him  to  be  set  upon  a  mule,  to  be  pro- 
claimed and  anointed  king  of  Israel,  by  his  appoint- 
ment.§  The  acclamations  of  the  people  upon  this 
raree-shew  disturbed  the  opposite  party  at  their  table ; 
and  an  event,  so  unexpected,  quke disconcerted  them: 
they  all  dispersed  ;||  Adonijah  ran  to  the  tabernacle, 
and  took  sanctuary  at  the  altar.  He  obtained  of  So- 
lomon a  conditional  promise  of  pardon,^  depending  on 
his  good  behaviour.** 

And  now,  methinks,  some  gentlewoman,  of  more 
than  feminine  patience,  whose  curiosity  may  have  pre- 
vailed with  her  to  proceed  thus  for,  may  here  exclaim; 
*^  It  must  he  granted.  Sir !  that  David  had  his  faults ; 
and  who  has  not?  but  what  does  that  prove?  only 
that  he  was  a  man.  If  he  was  frail,  his  repentance 
was  exemplary  ;  as  you  may  perceive,  if  you  can  pre- 

♦  1  Kings  i.  13.  t  Ver.  26.  $  Vcr.  30.        §  Ver.  33,  3S. 

II  Ver.  41,  49,  50.         1[  Vcr.  52. 
**  Solomon  soon  found  a  pretence,  ridiculous  enough,  but  suf- 
ficient in  his  eyes,  to  get  rid  of  Adonijah,  when  his  fiither  was 
dead. 
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vail  with  yourself  to  read  some  of  his  psalms.  In- 
deed, after  your  ill-treatment  of  the  scripture,  it  will 
.  avail  little  to  tell  you  that  you  contradict  those  in- 
spired penmen,  who  expressly  stile  David,  the  Man 
after  God^s  own  heart.  Nay,  your  writing  against 
him,  under  that  epithet,  shews  sufficiently « the  ran- 
cour and  impiety  of- your  heart;  so  that,  I  .am., fearful 
there  are  small  hopes  of  reclaiming  you/ — Good  Ma- 
dam !  hear  me  calmly,  and  we  shall  part  excellent 
friends  yet*  Had  David  not  been  selected  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  why  then — ^it  is  possible — hardly  pos- 
sible— ^he  might  pass  in  the  gross,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Jewish  kings.  But,  when  he  is  exalted  and  placed  in 
a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  as  an  emipent  example  of 
piety !  he  then  necessarily  attracts  our  notice  in  an 
especial  manner,  and  we  are  naturally  led  to  wonder, 
that  a  more  happy  subject  of  panegyric  had  not  been 
chosen.  If  he  was  an  holy  psalmist ;  it  he  Js  styled 
the  Man  after  God's  own  heart ;  he  also  lived  thq.  life 
here  exhibited :  and  his  capability  of  uniting  such  con- 
trarities,  does  but  augment  his  guilt  \ 

Yet,  even  in  his  psalms,  he  frequently  breathes  no- 
thing but  blood,  and  the  most  rancorous  resentment 
against  his  enemies.  Of  these  take  a  specimen  or 
two,  from  the  elegant  ekeings  out  of  that  transcendent 
pair  of  geniuses,  Messrs.  Thomas  Sternhold  and  Jolin 
Hopkins ;  in  recommendation  of  whose  version,  and 
the  taste  of  our  countrymen,  it  may  be  truly  affirmed, 
that  their  psalms  have  gone  through  more  editions  than 
the  works  of  any  other  poet,  or  brace  of  poets,  whatever. 

* 

Psalm  Ixviii.  22 — 24. 

And  he  shall  wound  the  head  of  all 

His  enemies  also, 
The  hairy  scalp  of  such  as  on 

In  wickedness  do  go. 

From  Basan  1  will  bring,  said  he. 

My  people  and  my  sheep, 
And  aU  my  own,  as  I  have  done. 

From  dangers  uf  the  deep. 
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'And  make  them  dip  their  £cst  in  blood 

Of  those  that  hate  my  name ; 
1  he  tongues  of  dogs  they  shall  be  red 

With  licking  of  the  same. 

Again,  in  Psalm  Ixix.  24—27. 

Lord,  turn  th^r  table  to  a  snare* 

To  take  themselves  therein. 
And  when  they  think  full  well  to  fare, 

Thei)  :rap  them  in  their  gin  : 

And  let  their  eyes  be  dark  and  blind. 

That  they  may  nothing  see; 
Bow  down  their  backs,  and  let  them  find  < 

Themselves  in  thrall  to  be : 

Pour  out  thy  wrath  as  hot  as  fire. 

That  it  on  them  may  fall. 
Let  thy  displeasure  in  thine  ire 

Take  hold  upon  them  all. 

As  desarts  dry  their  house  disgrace. 

Their  seed  do  thou  expel. 
That  none  thereof  possess  their  place, 

Nor  in  their  tents  once  dwell* 

Very  pious  ejaculations  for  the  whole  congregation 
to  sing  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God ! 

David's  failings,  as  they  are  qualifyingly  termed, 
are  generally  mentioned  as  exceptions  to  the  uniform 
piety  of  his  character :  but,  if  David  ever  performed 
any  truly  laudable  actions,  those  are  the  real  excep- 
tions to  the  general  baseness  which  stains  the  whole  of 
a  life  uncommonly  criminal. 

The  writer  does  not  pledge  himself  to  reconcile  ra- 
pine and  cruelty,  with  morality  and  religion ;  there  are 
Commentators  who  love  these  knotty  afiairs ;  to  them 
they  are  left.  When  the  vindictive  tenor  of  any  of 
David's  psalms  has  been  insisted  on,  the  traiislation  is 
immediately  censured;  prudently  enough;  as  every 
one  who  has  sense  to  perceive  the  incongruity  between 
such  bloody  wishes  and  denunciations,  and  the  ac- 
knowledged purity  and  mercy  of  the  All-beneficent  Fa- 
ther of  Nature,  may  not  have  learning  enough  to  dis- 
pute about  Hebrew  points,  and  to  make  them  point 
what  meaning  he  pleases.     However,  such  a  one,  by 
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comparing  Ibe  labours  of  Hebrew  critics,  may  yet  be 
enabled  to  form  some  sort  of  judgment  between  tbem. 
For  instance,  in  that  terrible  109th  psalm,  it  is  cer- 
tain our  Doctors  in  Divinity  do  not  like  it:  but 
something  must  be  done  with  it :  some,  therefore, 
say,  that  the  verbs  are  not  translated  in  their  pro- 
per tenses,  and  that  prophetic  declarations  are  thus 
mistaken  for  the  Psalmist's  execrations :  others  again 
say,  that  to  be  sure  they  are  imprecations,  but  not 
the  imprecations  of  David  ;  but  those  of  his  enemies 
on  him,  which  he  there  only  relates  !  O  happy  men  ! 
why  do  not  we  all  learn  Hebrew?  His  exemplary  re- 
pentance is  pleaded  ;  is  it  any  where  to  be  found  but 
in  the  psalms  ?  ^*  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them/' 
If  David  was  ever  truly  pious,  we  shall  certainly  per- 
ceive it  in  his  behaviour  on  his  death-bed.  There^  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  we  shall  find  him  forgiving  his  ene- 
mies, and  dying  in  charity  with  all  mankind.  This  is 
what  all  mankind  in  general  make  a  point  of,  from  the 
saint  to  the  malefactor.  David,  therefore,  must  cer- 
tainly give  us  an  extraordinary  instance  of  bis  atten- 
tion to  this  important  evidence  of  contrition.  But 
what  shall  we  think,  when  we  see  this  Nero  of  the 
Hebrews  die  in  a  manner  uniform  and  consistent  with 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  ?  What  will  be  our  reflec- 
tions, when  we  find  him,  with  his  last  accents,  deli- 
vering two  cruel  and  inhuman  murders  in  charge  to 
his  son  Solomon  ?  Murders  still  further  aggravated  by 
the  included  crimes  of  ingratitude  and  perjury !  one  of 
them  to  be  executed  on  his  old  faithful  general,  Joab, 
who  powerfully  assisted  him  on  all  occasions,  and  who 
adhered  to  him  in  all  his  extremities,  till  at  the  last, 
when  he  had  justifiable  cause  for  chagrin :  but  who, 
notwithstanding,  had  not  appeared  against  him  in 
actual  hostility ;  but  only  drank  a  fflass  of  wine  with 
the  malcontents.  It  will  avail  nothing  to  plead  the 
private  faults  of  the  man  ;  we  are  now  to  consider 
him  as  relative  to  David,  in  bis  public  capacity.  In 
which  light  we  must  loath  the  master,  who  died  me« 
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dilating  black  iDgratitude  against  so  faltfaitil,  so  useful 
a  servant.  For  even  bis  defection  at  last  may,  per- 
haps, admit  of  being  interpreted  into  a  patronization 
of  that  particular  plan  for  the  succession,  rather  than 
into  a  rebellion  against  the  superannuated  monarch. 

His  other  charge  was  against  Sbimei,  who  revUed 
David  at  his  retreat  from  Jerusalem,  during  Absalom's 
rebellion ;  but  who  made  his  submission  to  him,  when 
he  returned  victorious :  and  whose  pardon  David  had 
sealed  with  a  solemn  oath.* 

Attend  we  now  to  the  cause  of  these  reflections. 

After  exhorting  Solomon  on  his  death-bed,  to  keep 
the  satutes  of  the  Lord,  David  proceeds : 

^^Moreover,  thou  knowest  also  what  Joab,  the  son  of 
Zeruiah,  did  to  me,  and  what  he  did  to  the  two  captains 
of  die  hosts  of  Israel,  unto  Abner  the  son  of  Ner,  and 
unto  Amasa  the  son  of  Jether,  whom  he  slew,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  war  in  peace,  and  put  the  blood  of  war 
upon  his  girdle  that  was  about  bis  loins,  and  in  bis 
shoes  that  were  on  his  feet."' 

>*  Do  therefore  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  uet 

NOT  HIS  HOAR  HEAD  GO  DOWN  TO  THE  GRAVE 
IN  PEACE.'^f 

This  vrss  afterwards  ftilfiUed  in  the- basest  manner, 
by  the  administrator  to  this  pious  testament. 

David  concludes  thus : . 

*^  And  behold,  thou  hast  with  thee  Shimei,  the  son 
of  Gera,  a  Benjaminite  of  Bahurim,  which  cursed  me 
with  a  grievous  curse,  in  the  day  when  I  went  to  Ma- 
hanaim ;  but  he  came  down  to  meet  me  at  Jordan,  and 
I  aware  to  him  by  the  Lord,  saying,  1  will  not  put  tbee 
to<]eath  with  the  sword  : 

^*  Now,  therefore,  hold  him  not  guiltless :  for  thou 
art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do 
unto  him;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou 
DOWN  to  the  grave  WITH  BLOOD.f — That  is 
to  say,  ^  It  18  true,  /  promised  not  to  put  him  to 
^  death,  but  thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what 

*  thou  oughtest  to  do ;  thou  knowest  thyself  not  to  be 

•  2  Sam.  six.  23.  f  I  Kings  ii.  5,  «.  iVer.S,9L 
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^'brnxM  hy  tliat  (lUigatioB ;  ^thfltoefiif^ i  biaf.hosir.  bead/ 
-  i&c.  r   So  say ingi  lie*  expved  {i  >  i 

Thic^  coiQinand  was-also-execated^inia  maimer^  iH>r- 

i^llij  tbeison.oCi^ttfll^A^i^litl^i  '      

To^ake  aa'6l708ip60t'vi&(v  of  thevfofegoingJiarxaiive ; 

i^^iR  few  worcUi  may  i)ef aeen;  thei sum. total  oC  tbe^-wbole. 

«i  A  she(ilrerdiymith4S  chosen  b^a  disguflted.prophetto 

3  be  the  instrumenti  of.  hisiiesrenge  on  m^  potractable 

king.     Ta^ 'this,  eadi  .h^r  is  inspired  .with . ambitious 

hopes,  by  a  private  inauguration.;  ;isf  introduced  4o 

courf,  in  the  «»pacity(oC  a:  harper ;/ and  by j knocking 

*  doArn  a 'Qtfan  seitb'.a  stone^iiwhoni^  if  ihe.nad /missed 
6nce,  he  hadifeur  more  chances  >  of.  iuttingy  and  from 

KwJMMn,  •  at  the  Jast,  be  could'  faav3&  easily:  can;  away ;  he 
H  UfB^  advanced  l  ta  JthexKginit  jr  jo£  «onr  in4awLto  tbe  king. 
iiSo  guddeit  aod  uoloobed  forapcomolion,^  ti^ithiai  ^igbt 
U>rthethrcme,  sflimuktedeitpectationstabeadyiaVi^ken- 
(ed  ;^  and  SiiA  soon:  peroevaed  reasons  to  Tepeatlfaisial- 
iilifance  with'  him.  • ; JBein^oUtgedto-  netine^rom  eoifrt, 
he  assembled  a  gang  of  liuffians,  h the i  acknowledged 
outcasm^of  tbeir'eoontry;  and  became .tbeitin^teader  of 
:ai  lawless  company.of  Jbanditti^.  ^Initbisoapaeity  he  se* 
duces  his  brother^in  law,  Jonathan,  froi^  his;fiUegiance 
'Hnd-fiiielduty  ; -and  covenants rwiliK'faim^  that  tfWob* 
tained  the'hiiigdbtn,:^Jonfit}iannshoiild,be:the'Bext per- 
son in  authority  under  him.:    He  obtains -a  sahlement 
iin  the  dominions jq£  a'>Fhiiistine  piince,^.wberet  ibstead 
uof  applykig.himsclf  JaudabljC/ta  tbeiai;ts;oif  icullivaiti'oii, 
^^be.stibisiats'  by  .fflundering:  and«'.batc^eruig^:t)|0;ne%b- 
ibounng  nations*?  :Ile  o£feiBdAii8;a88]Blafice.'tQllae{}ttii- 

•  tisiOiiie  atmie^,  in  tbB  warragakistibis  oamd  couMvyi«and 
father-in-law ;  and  is  much  disgusted  at»>tbeiMltsirust 

iOfihissineerity.;  H^  Jvowever^  a  vailed  >  lit  msetf.  x>f  the 
<dd'eet^aiid>deathijof  .SauK'and  '. made. 8'4}ush .fat  the 
I  kingdom.  Of<this  be  .gained  .only:  his  Q(wa>  tribe  of 
bJiidah :  bq^  stren^hen^  by  this  usurpation,  h^'eon- 
itested^  the.  remainder  with  Saul's  f^on'^  :I^bQsiieth» 
'Whom  he  persecuted  to  the  grave  r  Ishbosbetb  being 
oaksiMinated  by  two  villains;  Witii  intention  to  pay  their 

'     »  I  Kings  ii.  8,  a. 
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4!ot]rt  to  Hie  usurper.     He-  is  npw  king  of  Jsirad ::  in 
' Mrhicb  ^capacity'  be  plundered  li^od. massacred;  alli.Iim 
sieigfaboms  round  bimat  disccetion.  .He  <Jk£ied:  the 
-wife  of  one  of  bis  officer^,  Wbile.tfev  bu9band..was:ab. 
'fi^nt  in  the 'army  I  and  finding  she  was  Sndi  cbild  by 
>bin>9'Ue,  to  prevent  atiiscoTery^  aA^ediitiurd^  toaduU 
tery;  which  being  acqompltsbed^  be  took  i  Abb  Widow 
directly  into  bis  wfeU-stocked  seragljo«  /  He  .then  re- 
^paired  to  the  army,  where.be  treated^the  subjiscted  enew 
mies:  witb  the  moat  wanton  inbumtimty*    A  rehellton 
is  raised  against' him  by^bi^  ^soh.  AKaalooi,  which  he 
suppressed,  and  invited  over  the>  r^l^enerkl,  td.  whom 
he gwe  the supremecommandof  hisarteV)  (d.tbe prb- 
jodide  of  the  victorious  Joab*  '  After  this,  be  cut.pffthe 
'remainder  of  SaulV  familyv  in  defiance  to  the  sc^iemo 
eOath  I  by  iwbich  -he  engaged  to  spare  that  I  unhappy  race.  ; 
reseiving  only  one  cripple^  from  whcmi  be  had  iid«p. 
.prehensions :  and  who^  being  the  son  .of  Jdrnthkn, 
gave  bini  the*  opportunity  of  making  a  merit  of  hiss  gra- 
titude. :  Wh^n  be  lay  on  his ,  death-bed;   wbefeall 
mankind  resign  their  resentments  and  animosities, .  bis 
latest  breath  was  emplbyed  in  dictating  two  posthu- 
mous murders  to  his  son  Sbionion !  bnd,t»if  one  crime 
more  wds  wanting  to  complete  the  jbiack  catalogue ;  be 
cloatbed  all  bis  actions  with  the  most  cbnsumniatp  iiy- 
pocrisy :  professing  all  along  tbe'  greatest  Iregard  for 
every  appearance  of  virtue  and  hblihess.'      '*  "" 

These,  Christians  I  are  the  biitfines  of  *th^  life  of  a 
Jew,  whom  you  are  not  ashamed  to  continue  extolling 
as  a  man  after  Gk)d^s  own  heart  ^^^^  -:     ,r     -.  .; 

This  Britons  !  is  the  kiqg  to  whom  your  lat6  excel- 
lent monarcb^'bas  been  com pa^edl     ""^  "^    ' 

WJh^tan  iniipiety  to  the  M 

What  ah  aflfront  ;o  the  memory  of  an  honest  prince ! 

It  is  with  .great  joy  tlje  writer  of  these  memoir^  lakes 
bis  leave  of  a  story,  with  whicH,  by  tbis.timey  Ke  is 
sufficiently  disgusted.  He  entered  upon  it, 'however, 
from  honest  motives;  and  he  concludes  it  with  the 
conciousness  of  having  performed  a  work,  which  lie 

♦  George  IK 
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flatters  himself  will  prove  acceptable  to  all  who  enter- 
tain adequate  conceptions  of  the  eternal  rectitude  of 
that  great  Creator  of  the  universe,  whom  they  profess 
to  adore.  He  despises  all  the  pious  ravings  and  ana- 
themas which  have  been  thundered  against  him  by 
some  reverend  inquisitors :  he  expected  them,  has  ex- 
posed them  ;  and  hopes  he  may,  without  c^ence  finally 
reply  in  the  words  of  their  forgotten  master,  "  Father 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not*  what  they  do.*' 
Those  who  estimate  a  man's  religion  by  his  implicit- 
ness to  prescribed  notions,  and  who  think  it  their  duty 
to  stifie  their  living  objections  in  compliance  to  the 
dead  letter ;  (for  objections  they  will  have,  and  very 
strong  ones  too)  such  have,  and  will  undoubtedly  be 
shocked  at  this  publication.  Such  may  produce  nu- 
merous texts  in  opposition  to  what  is  here  produced ; 
and  can  inspired  writers  be  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves ?  It  is  not  at  present  necessary  to  discuss  that 
question.  Argue  that  point  among  yourselves  ;  the 
printer  will  at  least  profit  by  your  disputes ;  though 
you  may  happen  to  . 

«— ^  Explain  a  thing  till  all  men  doubt  if. 
And  write  oboal  the  subject,  and  aboat  it : 
So  spins  the  silk-wprm  small  its  slender  store, 
-And  labours  till  it  clouds  itself  all  o*er. 

This,  yet,  is  none  of  his  concern.  The  love  of  truth 
is  a  motive  which  ought  to  supersede  every  other  con- 
sideration :  for  every  other  consideration  is  subordinate 
in  comparison  with  it.  Truth  requires  no  tenderness 
of  investigation,  and  scorns  all  subterfuges.  It  is,  when 
displayed, 

■  divinely  bright. 

One  clear,  unchang*d,  and  universal  light. 

To  rescue  truth,  therefore,  from  obscurity  and  dis- 
guise, is  the  most  rational  way  of  giving 

Glory  to  God  in  t/ie  highest ;  ana  on  earthy  peace : 
f^oodmwtll  toward  men. 

•  Query.. 
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DEDICATION 


TO 


THE  FEMALES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN, 


THE  SUPPORTERS  OF  VIRTUE  AND  TRUTH, 


SS=T 


Ladies, 
I  AM  induced  to  dedicate  this  second  volume  of  the 
Deist  to  you,  in  consequence  of  a  large  portion  of  it 
being  a  first  translation  from  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
the  euridite  Freret,  addressed  to  a  Lady  of  France,  on 
the  propriety  of  her  renouncing  the  prevailing  supersti^ 
tion,  and  the  moral  sufficiency  of  Deism  to  guide  her 
in  the  paths  of  virtue*  It  too  often  happens,  that  the 
subjects  on  which  the  Philosopher  has  to  treat,  who  is 
bold  and  honest  enough  to  support  the  cause  of  truth, 
in  an  open  avowal  of  infidelity  to  the  divinity  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  are  too  indelicate  for  an  open  in« 
scription  to  females,  because,  the  general  view  of  the 
origin  of  the  Christian  religion,  agreable  to  its  own 
history,  must  be  shewn  to  have  its  foundation  in  an 
act  of  incontinence,  and  because,  the  whole  of  those 
writings,  which  are  called  sacred,  are  replete  with  in- 
decent and  immoral  tales,  which,  as  a  matter  of  jus* 
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tice,  form  for  him  a  weapon  of  attack.  The  exposi- 
tion of  the  controversy  must  consequently  be  debarred' 
the  public  attention  and  patronage  of  the  fair  sex.  I, 
for  one,  am  sensible,  that  when  they  clearly  see  the 
real  motive  that^  sti^j^g  t^e^t^^^q^er  in  the  in* 
culcation  of  Deism,  in  preference  to  Christianity,  they 
will  not  only  silently  admire,  but  publicly  applaud  the 
measure.  I  am  not  aware,  that  the  present  volume 
contains  a  sentence  which  cap  giv^  oSef^e  tQ.the 
chastest  mind  that  knows  the  general  tenor  of  the 
books  whicj^.  fana  the  Elijble. 

When  the  great  influence  is  considered,  which  the 
virtuous  part  of  your  sex  hold  over  society ;  when  it  is 
recollected  that  in  your  hands,  and  by  your  attentions, 
the  minds  of  youth  are  formed  ;  when  it  is  known 
tho^  yo^  poasess  minds  more  susceptible  and  sensible 
of.  the  fitniesa  of  first  impressions,  than  the  grosser  minds^ 
of:  those,  who  arrogate  to  themselves  the  title  of  your 
Lords, and  Masters;  when  in  spite  of  this  presump- 
tupua  att^nipt  to  lessen  your  dignity  and  proper  station 
in.lj^,  we. find  you  virtuously  obstinate  to  maintain, 
moi:e  l)y  practi<;e  than  in  theory,  a  decidedsuperiority ; 
and  when  we  feel  that  you  are  the  poles  of  attractiopr 
th^  directors^  not  only  of  fashions,  but  of  manners, 
and  the  generous  encouragers  and  supporters  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  brave.;  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  ground 
of  my  anxiety  to  possess  your  patronage  is  not  alto- 
gether importless,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  be  altogether 
unavailing!. 

The  late,  groundless  clamour,  about  Atheism  and 
Blasphemy  muqt  have  left  some  impressioBS,  frooLtber 


qpicif,  sensations  which  ebb  and  flow  in  your  minds, 
t)ut  I  have  no  fear,  that  the  calm  dictates  of  justice, 
emanating  from.  a.  cool  and  candid  examination  of  the 
writings  proscribed^  and  the  conduct  of  the  perso»9 
c^Mipnialed,  Mfill  finally  impress  your  bosoms  with  a 
love  of  unveiled  truth,  an  admiration  of  its  support^ 
ers,  and  a  detestation  of  those,    who  seek  to  continue 
their  ill-gotte9  gains^  by  the  propagation,  of  delusioB^ 
and  ^Ishood.     The  love  and  sympathy  of  dBevirtuonst 
female  is  the  highest  reward  that  merit,  gallantly,  v^^a^ 
lour,  even  intrepidity,  c^n  aspire  to. 

Excuse,  La.(;]ies,  the  presupiption  of  one  who  addresses 
you  whilst  he  is  encircled  with  bolts,.  locks,  bars,,  and 
strong  walls ;  he  wishes  you  to  enquire  carefully,  wliet  is 
the  cause  and  what  are  the.gGOunds  sufficient  to  justify 
those  who  have  thus  immured  him ;  not  for  himself, 
but  that  the  expression  of  your  voice  and  abhorrence 
of  those  attempts  to  stop  the  d^cay  of  superstition  and 
bigotry,  that  your  avowed  sympathy  and  determination 
to  cherish  future  sufferers  in  this  cause,,  miglit  operate 
to.shangie  apd  silence  the  sceptened  patron  of  hypocrisy, 
the  mitred  hypocrite^  the*  crested'  supporter- of  igno- 
rance, the  learned  in  illusion,  the  surplited  preacher, 
and  the  bigotted  protector' of  fanaticism  and  error,  with 
it^.  concomitants^  vice  and.  immorality,    aqd  the  whole 
bn^ed.  of  Ippiipts,.  wJip  devopr  the  fruits. of  the  ppor 
n^ao's  labour,  deprive  him  of!  the*  neeessariestof  life^ 
and  insolently  proclaim  that  the  earth  yieldeth  for  thfem- 
alone,  and  that  the  plundered  and  starving  labourer  is 
an  excrescence  in  society,  a  weed  that  should  be  root- 
ed up  and  be  no  longer  allowed  to  contaminate  the 
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noil  on  which  pampered*  vice  claims  superior  right  to 
tread. 

With  a  sincere  hope,  Ladies,  that  instead  of  bor^ 
rowing  the  fashions  of  dress  from  the  females  of  Paris, 
you  will  seek  rather  to  imbibe  those  sentiments  which 
so  extensively  pervade  the  minds  of  the  French  Ladies: 
that  you  will  participate  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age, 
assist  in  scattering  the  rays  of  truth,  and  that  England 
may  be  graced  with  the  superior  beauty  of  your  minds 
as  well  as  your  figures^ 

I  subscribe  myself 

Your  humble  servant, 

DORCHBSTBR  GAOL,  Rl CHARD  CaRLILEL 

MAY  14,  1820. 


TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Yon  wiU  DO  doubt  regret  to  hear  the  suspension  of  the  pubHcation 
of  the  Deist  until  the  liberation  of  the  Editor.  The  servility  of 
Judges  and  special  Juries,  and  the  union  of  the  bigot,  fanatic,  and 
hypocrite,  with  all  those  who  fatten  on  the  abuses  of  the  English 
Government  in  Church  and  State,  form  so  powerful  a  combination, 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  female,  with  three  infant  children 
deprived  of  her  husband  and  their  father,  can  muster  sufficient  for* 
titude  to  brave  the  attacks  of  corruption  united  with  hypocrisy^ 
and  resign  herself  as  a  victim  to  its  vengeance  and  leave  her  children 
as  orphans.  It  is  therefore  deemed  prudent  that  Mrs.  Carlile  should 
compress  her  business  and  property  as  mnch  as  possible,  that  in 
case  her,  and  the  public's  enemies,  should  pursue  her  to  a  dungeon, 
she  might  have  the  less  to  render  her  unhappy. 
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LETTER 


TO    THE 


REV.  DR.  SAMUEL  CHANDLER 


Sir, 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  History  of  the  Man 
after  God's  own  Heart,  a  rumoiir  spread  abroad  that 
you  intended  a  reply  to  it.  A  circumstance  for  which 
the  writer  of  it  was  far  from  being  sorry  ;  as  he  con- 
cluded a  defence  of  the  character  of  King  David  from 
so  confessedly  able  a  hand,  would  greatly  tend  to  illus- 
trate the  real  merits  or  demerits  of  that  celebrated 
monarch,  whose  life  and  actions  have  been  the  subjects 
of  such  variety  of  opposite  constructions.  Eager  to 
learn  what  you,  Sir,  had  to  say,  in  opposition  to  what 
was  advanced  by  him,  he  made  frequent  enquiry,  as 
opportunity  offered,  when  your  answer  was  to  appear. 
Nobody  knew  certainly  ;  but  every  one,  acquainted 
with  your  former  writings,  ventured  to  predict  the 
complexion  of  it :  your  friends  were  afraid  that '  the 
Doctor  would  be  too  warm ;'  while  those,  not  so  well 
affected  perhaps  to  your  side  of  the  question,  declared 
with  less  reserve,  excuse  the  repetition,  that  *  come 
when  it  might,  he  would  scold  like  a  fishwoman.'  The 
writer  himself,  not  having  read  any  of  your  former 
productions,  except  the  sermon  which  gave  rise  to  this 
controversy,  was  naturally  led  to  conclude,  that  a  Pro- 
testant Divine,  long  exercised  in  the  profession  of  the 
gospel,  must  have  profited  so  much  by  the  meek  spi- 
rit which  it  so  manifestly  inculcates,   as  to  manage  a 
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literary   dispute   especially,   with    distinguished  mo- 
deration. 

After  near  twelve  months  had  elapsed,  and  expecta- 
tion was  tired  out,  gradual  notices  of  its  appearance 
transpired.  First  it  was  whispered  that  the  Doctor, 
after  submitting  his  performance  to  the  correction  of  a 
friend,  had  very  near  wrote  the  whole  anew :  then  it 
would  come  out  speedily :  and,  after  tracing  it  to  one 
of  its  intended  publishers,  and  two  or  three  times  be- 
ing named,  at  length  with  due  solemnity  the  bulky 
review  issued  forth. 

It  must  he  owned,  that  to  the  writer  himself,  what- 
ever might  have  been  the  opinion  of  others,  the  exter- 
nal appearance  of  the  little  History,  compared  with  the 
formidable  size  of  your  review  of  it,  excited  the  recol- 
lection of  the  overgrown  Goliah,  clad  in  heavy  armour, 
stalking  forth  with  menacing  steps  to  demolish  the  lit- 
tle David.  It  remains  then  to  be  tried  whether  the 
stripling  can  find  a  few  smooth  stones  in  his  pouch,  as 
well  as  a  sling,  wherewith  to  defend  himself  against 
this  giant,  who  so  prau^dly  defies  the  armies  of  com- 
mon sense. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  to  write  with  the  pre- 
judices.of  mankind  strongly  interested  in  our  favour. 
This,  Sir,  is  doubly  your  fortune :  first,  with  regard  to 
the  subject  you  have  chosen  ;  secondly,  with  re- 
spect to  your  own  established  reputation.  With  these 
advantages,  secure  of  welcome  reception,  well  may 
the  possessor  advance  with  confidence :  arguments, 
from  his  pen,  are  credited  with  double  force ;  specious 
ones  are  accepted  as  genuine  ;  assertion  stands  for 
proof;  declamation  is  mistaken  for  reasoning ;  small 
errors  are  overlooked,  and  the  most  considerable  ones 
excused.  Belief  is  counted  to  him  for  righteousness ; 
and,  like  charity,  is  permitted  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
sins. 

Far  different  is  the  situation  of  the  man,  who  is  so 
deficient  in  prudence,  as  to  call  accepted  notions  in 
<Iuestion  !  the  attempt  is  considered  aft  impious ;  and 
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and  liimaelf  is  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast,  under  tht:, 
oaLne  of  Infidel !  Thus  it  fared  with  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians— ^thus  it  fared  with  the  first  reformers ;  and  even 
now,  bating  the  faggcrt-stick,  thus  it  feres  with  every  one 
who  presuoies  to  differ  in  opinion  from  his  neighbouns 
in  those  fioiats  iVom  which  they  say,  thou  shalt  not 
difii^r*  The  arguments  urged  by  such  a  one,  are  stiled 
wilful  perversions — ^his  proofs  are  manifestations  of  his 
ignorance— 'his  mistaiies  are  magnified  beyond  mea- 
sure, and  he  is  alix^ther,  in  mere  Christian  charity, 
held  out  to  public  detestation,  as  a  monster  in  human 
form  !  An  old  lanthorn  is  thus  tied  to  a  poor  cur  s 
t&il,  and  be  is  turned  out  with  hissing  and  clapping  of 
bands ;  bow  !  wow  /  wow  /  cry  all  the  yelping  pack, 
and  it  is  by  mere  good  luck  alone,  if  he  escapes  with 
whole  bones ! 

Had  not  this  author  met  with  treatment  verv  unex- 
pected  in  your  animadversions  on  him,  he  would  not 
again  have  set  pen  to  paper  on  this  subject.  But  a 
man  must  be  a  greater  wretch  than  you  have  repre- 
sented him  to  be,  who,  insensible  to  the  opprobrium 
cast  on  him,  can  let  you  triumph  with  so  high  a  hand^ 
though  with  so  questionable  a  pretension  to  victory. 

The  History  of  the  Man  after  God's  own  Heart, 
was  evidently  a  juvenile  production  ;  the  language  of 
it  would  else  have  been  more  guarded,  and  not  have 
Iain  open  to  so  many  extraordinary  strictures,  some  of 
which  shall  be  noticed  anon :  but  now,  Sir,  that  the 
writer  of  it  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  the  unlooked- 
for  advantage  of  a  thorough  examen  of  it  from  your 
learned  hand  ;  by  which  means  every  one  will  allow 
that  he  has  gained  tlie  knowledge  of  the  utmost  extent 
of  what  criticism  can  object  to  it,  from  the  fair  and 
candid,  even  to  that  of  Zoilus  himself;  if  ever,  there- 
fore, another  edition  of  it  appears,  it  shall  certainly 
profit  something  from  the  acute  notes  you  *have  be- 
stowed upon  it.  And  yet,  raethinks,  the  sanguine 
warmth  of  a  young  writer^  who  thought  he  perceived 
so  clear  a  field  before  hitn,  might  have  claimed  some 
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good-natured  toleration  from  one,  who,  though  a  di^ 
tinguished  veteran,  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  conscious 
that  he  has  not  out  wrote  the  same  fault  himself. 

Let  us  once  more  cast  a  look  at  the  outsides  of  these 
adverse  books,  before  we  open  them.  What  a  dispro- 
portionate appearance !  But  if  this  writer  hath  put 
^^  forced  constructions  on  particular  passages ;  invidi- 
ous insinuations,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  history 
to  support  them  ;  improbable  suggestions  to  eke  out 
facts,  or  to  supply  the  place  of  them  ;  false  assertions, 
contrary  to  the  truth  of  history,  to  furnish  matter  for 
calumny  and  reviling ;  in  a  word,  all  methods  contrary 
to  truth  and  honour,  and  inconsistent  with  the  rales  of 
humanity,  candour  and  justice.^^  A  heavy  charge  in- 
deed !  but  if  it  is  really  the  case,  impositions  so  gross 
might  surely  have  been  exploded,  to  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  this  villi6er,  in  far  less  compass.  But,  as  if 
one  instance  more  were  wanting  to  confirm  what  was 
said  in  the  preface  to  the  Life  of  David,  viz.  "that  the 
sense  in  which  the  acts  of  David  are  there  understood 
IS  the  most  obvious  and  natural,  appears  from  the 
amazing  pains  it  has  occasioned  his  champions  to  force 
another  upon  them  :*'  Ecce  s-ignum  !  Here  is  tiie  little 
history,  of  the  size  of  a  snuff-box,  price  eighteen- 
pence;  and,  after  near  a  yearns  time  spent  in  an  endea- 
vour to  invalidate  it|  here  is  a  bulky  octavo  wrote 
against  it,  price  four  shillings !  Go  or^  Doctor,  and 
prosper ;  though  indeed  many  people  shake  their  heads 
at  the  price,  while  many  more  have  declared  that  they 
would  not  accept  four  shillings  to  be  obliged  to  read 
it*  But  the  first  of  these  do  not  consider  that  the  his- 
torian being  a  vulgar  illiterate  fellow,  who  has  given 
them  nothing  but  plain  English,  might  well  afford  his 
paltry  work  for  eighteen-pence ;  but  that  the  Review 
of  him,  which  is  enriched  with  so  many  Greek  and 
Hebrew  quotations,  could  not,  in  conscience,  be  char- 
ged less  than  four  shillings :  no,  not  a  farthing  less. 
The  others  do  not  reflect  how  much  trouble  it  demands, 
and  how  much  it  will  swell  a  work,  to  compare  the 
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various  readings  of  Scripture  together ;  8o  that  they 
may  think  it  an  extraordinary  specimen  of  brevity  to 
see  it  contained  within  such  a  moderate  size. 

The  writer  could  not  help  smiling  when  he  stated 
the  case,  that  supposing  his  rejoinder  were  to  exceed 
the  quantity  of  your  Review,  only  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gression ais  much  as  your  Review  exceeds  that  of  the 
History  itself,  what  a  size  it  would  swell  to !  as  lai^e 
as  Cruden's  Concordance  at  least.  But  the  misfortune 
would  have  been,  that  it  must  then  have  been  published . 
by  subscription ;  and  to  whom  could  he  apply,  after 
the  terrible  picture  you  have  drawn  of  him  ?  He 
thinks  he  might  have  flattered  himself,  nevertheless, 
witli  the  hopes  of  your  name. 

This,  however,  must  really  have  been  the  case,  had 
he  adopted  jfour  plan  of  reviewing :  had  he,  with  unba- 
ting  malignity,  tortured  every  sentence  you  have  pen- 
ned ;  and  torn  your  very  words  to  rags.  This  was  a 
necessity  to  which  he  did  not  imagine  himself  redu- 
ced ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  found  no  propensity  to 
avail  himself  of  resources  which  must  be  considered 
as  rather  illiberal.  And  though,  God  forgive  him,  be 
is  conscious  of  too  many  imperfections  to  warrant 
boasting,  he  yet  is  too  candid  to  return  the  compli- 
ment of  imputing  a  black  diabolism  of  heart  to  you, 
merely  from  a  difference  in  opinion.  With  how  ill  a 
grace  this  com^  from  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  of  the 
meek  and  lowly  Jesus,  he  leaves  you  to  reflect  on  at 
leisure.  But  however  flagrant  and  inconsistent  it  may 
be,  he  notwithstanding  frees  you  from  the  charge  of 
singularity :  for,  too  true  it  is,  that  the  fault  is  far  from 
being  particular.  In  all  religious  contests,  the  bitter- 
ness of  resentment  is  ever  on  the  orthodox  side  of  the 
question.  Gracious  God !  confirm  to  us  a  constitution 
of  government  which  confines  this  bitterness  within 
the  bounds  of  expression  only  ! 

If  some  method  be  used  in  the  debate  concerning 
the  nK)raI  character  of  David,  the  discussion  of  a  few 
leading  points  will,  in  great  measure,  determine  the 
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meriu  of  aii  the  rest ;  tbecdbre  you  must  not  expect  to 
be  analysed  page  after  page,  which  would  only  lead  ro 
protraction  and  confusion.  If  the  writer  of  the  Life 
of  David  can  justify  himself  frona  the  principal  objec- 
tions brought  against  him,  all  the  invidious  declama- 
tory deductions  which  give  vent  to  your  own  resent- 
ment, and  are  calculated  to  iuflame  that  of  others,  as 
well  as  to  swell  the  four  shillings  book ;  will,  by  the 
candid,  be  rated  at  just  their  real  worth ;  and  be  found 
to  be  vox  ei  preierea  nihil  J 

It  may  just  be  previously  asked,  respecting  yo&r 
charging  the  author  with  copying  all  his  censures  of 
David  from  Bayle  and  Morgan,  because  you  possibly 
read  much  the  same  observatious  in  those  writers  which 
you  find  io  him:  what,  in  the  name  of  novelty,  do 
you  require  ?  Did  you  expect  a  dijOferent  series  of  facts 
recorded  by  each  ?  The  same  course  of  events  mmt 
always  be  perceivable  in  records  of  the  same  period, 
unless  new  ones  are  coined.  In  your  own  words  you 
may  be  asked  ^^  What  novelty  can  there  be  in  any  true 
history  ?^'  Facts  are  indelible,  and  constructions  on 
them,  by  people  whose  judgment  is  not  warped  by  any 
previous  bias,  will  not  remarkably  differ.  This  then 
may  help  you  to  account  for  the  conformity  you  ob- 
serve among  these  writers :  and  is  explained  to  you, 
Sir,  who,  it  is  to  be  presumed  from  this  censure,  scorn 
to  be  beholden  to  any  author  who  hath  written  on  a 
subject  before  yourself. 

Moreover,  to  be  even  with  this  writer,  whom  you 
archly  suppose*  to  have  been  present  at  the  covenant 
between  David  and  his  friend  Jonathan,  you  have  in 
turn  taken  upon  you  to  be  present  at  the  writing  of  his 
history,  and  can  point  outf  what  he  copied  from  Bayle, 
and  \vhat  from  Morgan !  Here,  however,  he  begs  l^ve 
to  enter  his  caveat  against  you ;  since,  though  he  does 
not  expect  to  be  credited  by  a  man  whose  seal  hatb 
eaten  him  up,  he  hopes  the  moderate  part  of  mankind 

*  Review,  p.  111.  f  Ditto,  prefacr,  p.  G(j,  57. 
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will^lieve  his  solemn  declaration,  that  he  knows  no 
mote  of  Morgan  than  the  naaie»  and  that  he  is  said  to 
be  the  writer  of  a  work  called  the  Moral  Philosopher : 
which  work,  however,  or  any  other  work  of  his,  he 
aever  read  ;  nor,  knowingly,  any  quotation  from :  jfar- 
ther,  that  he  entertained  a  dislike  to  the  conduct  of 
King  David  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
Bayle ;  whose  criticism,  if  the  expression  may  be  allow«« 
ed,he  in  great  measure  anticipated.  This,  therefore,  to 
him  at  least,  is  a  pregnant  specimen  on  what  degree  of 
evidence  you  will  hazard  an  assertion  ! 

The  author^s  deficiency  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ori-* 
ental  languages,  is  a  continual  occasion  of  triumph  to 
you  ;  since  there  are  not  many  pages  of  your  Review 
in  which  you  do  not  reproach  him  with  it,  with  visible 
exultation ;  and,  from  this  circumstance,  deny  him 
every  other  qualification  whatever,  excepting  such  as 
serve  to  render  him  odious ;  and  these.  Sir,  to  do 
you  justice,  you  bestow  on  him  with  a  liberal  hand, 
if  not  from  a  Hberaf  mind.  Suppose,  however,  this 
point  were  a  little  examined  into,  and  enquiry  were 
made  how  far  you  can  really  avail  }K>urself  of  the  wri* 
ter's  ignorance  i.n  this  respect  ?  and  yet  it  is  rather 
cruel  to  attempt  it,  you  convert  the  imputation  to  so 
many  convenient  purposes. 

The  writer.  Sir,  it  seems,  doth  not  understand  He- 
brew. Be  it  so.  Let  us  observe  of  wh^t  this  is  pro-> 
ductive.  First,  your  own  importance  is  amply  grati- 
fied by  looking  down,  like  one  of  the  gianta  in  Guild* 
hall,  upon  him  on  that  account:  but  unludkily  to 
maintain  this  altitude,  y^pu  are,  in  the  second  place,  be* 
trayed  into  the  necessity  of  invalidating  the  authority 
of  the  English  version  of  the  .Scriptures,  whidi  has  cost 
the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  to  purchase,  and  which 
we  Protestants  have  for  so  many  years  congratulated 
ouraelves  on  the  possession  of  !  Indeed,  you  are  not 
very  reserved  on  this  point ;  for  though  Mr.  Bayle  is 
under  the  same  ban  with  the  writer,  you  sneeringly 
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Has!s  Bayk  with  the  English  Bible  :*  and  again,  ^^  Sucb 
a  one,  (as  *'  the  historian,  ignorant  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written,*')  when  he  goes  beyond  his 
translation,  or  keeps  to  it,  must  necessarily  blunder, 
and  expose  himself  to  ridicule/'f  This  is  alarming 
news : — why,  neighbours,  we  are  all  imposed  on  !  and 
unless  we  understand  Hebrew  and  Greek,  the  Scrip- 
tures, so  far  from  making  us  wise  unto  salvation,  will 
only  lead  us  into  error,  and  expose  us  to  ridicule !  Bet- 
ter, far  better  would  it  be  for  us  to  have  them  sealed  up 
in  the  original  languages,  than  to  be  deluded  with  a 
translation  so  baleful  in  its  properties !  To  us  English 
readers,  the  advice  of  the  Evangelist  carries  all  the 
force  of  a  taunt  or  sneer;  "Search  the  Scriptures, 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life : J  Yes, 
yes,  we  think  so  ;  but  it  seems  if  we  trust  to  them, 
we  must  necessarily  blunder,  and  expose  ourselves  to 
ridicule ! 

It  happens,  however,  rather  unfortunately,  Sir,  that 
the  respectable  contemplators  of  Hebrew  tenter-hooks, 
are  as  much  at  a  loss  about  the  precise  meaning  of 
thenij  as  we  little  pigmies  are  about  the  consistency 
of  our  despised  English  translation.  Pray,  Doctor, 
are  you  an  Hutchinsonian,  or  are  you  not  ?  Are  they 
not  continually  wrangling  even  about  the  use  and 
meaning  of  points?  Surely  these  learned  Doctors 
ought,  in  justification  of  their  own  importance,  first  to 
agree  among  themselves  concerning  the  original,  before 
they  knit  their  awfiil  brows,  and  cry,  **  Stand  by  thy- 
self, come  not  near  to  us,  for  we  are  more  learned  than 
thou/'  Original !  what  original  ?  It  would  be  worth 
the  knowledge.  Doctor,  to  learn  from  which,  among 
the  great  number  of  Hebrew  originals,  whose  conside- 
rable variations  the  learned,  among  whom  you.  Sir,  are 
to  be  numbered,  have  so  plentifully  enabled  Dr.  Ken- 
nicot  to  collate,  you  draw  your  authorities  ?  and  the 
reasons  for  preferring  your  own  readings  ? 

*  Preface,  p.  34.  f  Ditto,  p.  38.  %  John  v.  30. 
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..  Uotil  some  satisfaction  be  offered  respecting  these 
points,  until  some  agieem^it  appears  between  the 
flutchinsonians  and  other  Hebrew  expositors,  it  is 
Iioped  some  degree  of  credit  will  be  granted  to  that 
translation^  on  which  we  are  allowed  to  form  our  reli- 
gious principles,  though  not  to  criticise  from* 

You  say.  Sir,*  "  A  candid  critic  will  make  some  al- 
lowances both  for  defects  and  redundances  in  books  of 
that  great  antiquity,  which  the  Old  Testament  books 
confessedly  are/^  True,  Sir,  if  the  Old  Testament 
books,  like  other  books,  are  left  to  rest  upon  the  allow- 
ances of  candid  criticism :  if  they  are  not  obtruded 
upon  us  with  any  claim  or  authority  to  influence  our 
estimation  of  them,  superior  to  those  of  other  wri- 
tings ;  but  you,  Sir,  set  them  above  such  allowances, 
affirming  f  that  you  consider  David  *^.as  revelation  re- 
presents faimi^'  What !  do  we  need  revelation  to  re- 
cord matters  of  fact  ?  Pray  are  all  the  variations  of 
the  Hebrew  copies  revelation  ?  When  this  plea  is 
waved,  we  will  then  do  the  best  we  can  with  these  an- 
cieni  writings.  As  is  it  is,  we  have  only  to  examine 
into  the  congruity  of  them. 

The  historian  had  advanced  in  his  preface,^:  ^'  that 
lest  it  should  be  imagined  too  great  liberties  are  taken 
with  the  biblical  writers,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  men- 
tion once  for  all,  that  innumerable  instances  might 
be  produced  to  shew  that  the  authority  of  the  Lord,  so 
continually  quoted  to  sanctify  every  transaction  related, 
constituted  for  the  most  part  nothing  more  than  na- 
tional phrases,  which  obtained  universally  §  among  so 
.bigotted  a  people  as  on  all  occasions  the  Jews  appear 
to  have  been." 


*  FtLge  284.        t  Pvefftce,  p.  8.        %  Page  12. 

S  Their  priests,  jadget*  and  propfaeti»  ruled  them  in  the  name 
of  the  lAir<) ;  and  the  people  so  taught,  acquired  a  like  atyle  of 
discourse.  Duriog  the  civil  war$«  in  tne  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  the 
asbrped  protectorate  of  Oliver  Cromwell»  a  phraseology,  in  stome 
degree  similar,  obtained  in  Eoglaod :  how  far  justifiable,  must  be 
left  to  the  learned. 
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The  only  portion  of  your  observations  on  this  pas* 
sage,  which  it  will  answer  any  purpose  to  attend  to,  is 
comprehended  in  the  ensuing  extract.* 

*^  Now  if  our  historian,  or  somebody  dse  for  him, 
can,  as  he  boasts,  produce  innumerable  instances  to 
shew  that  the  authority  of  the  Lord  constituted,  for  the 
most  part,  nothing  more  than  national  phrases,  it  be- 
comes him  to  do  it  in  his  own  vindication  ;  for  unless 
lie  can  fairly  support  this  assertion,  great  pdrt  of  his 
history  will  appear  to  be  falsehood  and  fiction,  and  his 
criticism  nothing  bat  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  infi- 
delity." 

He  subscribes  to  the  alternative. 

Before  these  proofs  are  hinted  at^  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  consider  another  passage,  en  passant^  that  we 
may  make  clear  way  as  we  proceed. 

You  strangely  assert.  Sir,  thatf  '*  It  is  to  no  pur- 
pose to  allege,  that  what  was  pretended  to  be  spoken*— 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  was  unworthy  him  to  ddi- 
ver,  and  therefore  could  not  be  spoken  or  dehvered  in 
command  by  him.  This  is  foreign  to  the  argument. 
The  sole  question  is  about  the  meaning  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  which  the  authority  of  the  Lord  is  quoted ; 
whether  they  signify  any  thing  or  nothing ;  or  whether 
they  who  used  them,  and  heard  them,  did  consider 
them  as  declarative  of  the  Divine  authority  or  not." 

Thesepositions  are  very  strange  indeed,  considering 
the  character  of  the  person  who  advances  them.  Yoa 
demand  the  solution  of  a  question,  having  previously 
barred  the  only  means  of  investigation  I  What  is  the 
alternative  here  ?  a  Romish  principle  it  is  to  be  feared. 
We  are  to  believe  whatever  is  proposed  to  our  belief! 
for  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  examine  into  the  worth  of  it ! 
The  conditions  of  your  question  reduce  the  reply  to  a 
mere  affirmation  or  negation ;  possibly  not  without 
design :  but  if  we  are  to  found  om  belief  on  the  rs* 
tional  evidence  of  any  point  offered  to  our  assent,  it 

•  F.cfaof?,  p.  32.  V  t  Mtto.  p.». 
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18  ceifiualy  our  buBioess  to  examine  into  ponibilitjfy 
ffropriety^  and^fMM.  Unless,  therefore,  you  bad  IbmJi 
down  a  rule  for  adeenting  and  dissenting  without  re- 
flection,  the  intended  method  of  arguing  must  be  pur- 
sued. 

If  Britai  n  be  really  that  free  country  we  are  conti- 
nually flattering  ourselves  that  it  is,  and  which  for  the 
honour  of  the  reformed  religion  it  may  be  hoped  to 
be^  no  per^ion  wiU  run  any  hazard  in  expressing  his 
opinion  of  any  doctrinal  point ;  more  especially  when 
be  at  the  same  time  exhibits  the  authorities  on  which 
he  founds  his  judgment :  if  they  are  valid,  his  tenets, 
however  heterodoxical  they  may  be  deemed,  are  ne- 
vertheless just:  if  not,  the  advancer  will  meet  that 
disr^fard,  which  is  all  the  punishment  he  ought  to 
incur. 

As  there  does  not  appear  to  be  the  least  reason  to 
honour  any  man  more  than  he  intrinsicaffy  merits ; 
and  as  examining  the  life  of  David  is  examining  a 
piece  of  history ;  it  is  but  exercising  a  liberty  which 
no  just  reason  can  controul,  from  any  regard  to  rela- 
tive circumstances^  or  points  of  doctrine :  it  is  there^ 
fore  hoped,  that  the  real  life  of  David,  being  as  to 
the  main  points  what  is  here  represented,  may  plead  this 
writer's  excuse  for  the  freedcnn  with  which  he  has  ex* 
pressed  his  opinion  of  it :  still  professing,  that  wbere- 
ever  this  appears  to  have  been  indulged  with  too  much 
confidence,  shall  be  restrained  as  future  occasions  may 
allow  opportunity. 

Now,  Sir,  though  the  writer  is  no  great  friend  to 
subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith,  yet  he  thinks  it  ne- 
cessary in  this  place  to  present  you  with  what  perhaps 
ou  may  conrider  as  a  curiosity ;  to  wit,  a  piece  of 
is  creed !  and  which  he  humbly  .  presumes  to  be  a 
(Nece  of  your's  also :  as  a  touchstone  to  try  whatever 
is  affirmed  concerning  the  Almighty  !  But  at  the  same 
time,  fearful  of  expressing  it  in  his  own  words,  frcMn 
the  experience  of  your  dexterity  in  word-catching,  he 
will  endeavour  to  find  some  passages  in  Scripture  suit^ 


hi 
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able  to  his  notions  of  the  eternal  perfeclioiis  of  the 
Supreme  God !  still  however^  apprehen^vey^  lest  bf 
the  help  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Ardbic,  and  Sama- 
ritan versions,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Greek  Sep- 
tuagint,  you  may  explain  away  and  confound  every 
passage  produced  from  the  English  translation.  This 
being  in  your  power  to  attempt  or  nbt,  i»  indinatkm 
proinptB,  he  must  trust  to. 

You  have  passed  a  censure  6u  those  who  quote 
passages  from  Authors  by  halves,*  with  a  view  to  per- 
version ;  this  is  very  wrong,  by  whdsbe^r  practised, 
but  will  be  avoided  here,  as  complete  sentences  only 
will  be  extracted,  and  whefi  placed  together,  their 
agreement  or  disagreement  will  be  obvious.  One  word 
more,  however,  on  this  head ;  it  is  not  so  unfr^uent 
to  find  religious  writers  take  three  words  from  otie 
part  of  the  Bible,  two  from  another,  four  from  ano- 
ther, and  thiis  splice  sentences  together,  which  will 
prove  a  point  of  doctrine  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  toon 
day ! 

With  reverence,  would  the  author  produce  and.  sub- 
scribe his  assent  to  the  ensuing  propositions !  wbieb 
are  numbered  for  future  reference. 

Prop.  1. — ^'*  The  Heavens  declare  the  glo^f  of 
God :  and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy  wodc." 
Psalm  xix.  1. 

Prop.  2.-^**  The  works  of  his  himds  are  verity  and 
judgment:  and  his  commandments  are  sure.  They 
stand  fast  for  ever  and  ever :  and  are  done  in  tnith  and 
uprightness.'^     Psalm  cxi;  7,  8. 

Prop.  8. — ^^  The  'Lord  is  good  to  Ati- :  and  bis 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  vforks.^*  Psdm 
cxlv.  9. 

Prop.  4. — *'  Of  a  truth — God  is  no  respectisr  of 
perB6ns  ;  but  ineybryo^atiok,  hethat  fiarethliim, 
aiid  worketh  righteousness,  is  accepted  with  Mm." 
Acts  X.  S4,  35. 

•  Prefoee,  p.  27. 
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This,  Sir,  is  Scrifitiire,  and  reason  also !  and  gives 
us  in  few  words  the  most  ^salted  notions  of  the  great 
God  of  the  Universe  I  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
withstand  the  force  with  which  they  dart  irresistible 
conviction  into  a  rational  mind. 

From  these  propositions  another  is  deducible,  equally 
valid  and  incontestibie. 

Prop.  5.-— All  affirmations  which  represent  Deity 
as  actuated  by  the  passions,  or  aubject  to  the  weak- 
nesses of  humanily ,  are  totally  inconsistent  with  the 
foregoing  positions;  are  derogatory  from  his  perfec-*,. 
tions-;  and  evidently  point  out  man  as  their  author* 

What  an  extensive  view  does  this  open  for  specu- 
lation !  Suffice  it,  however,  to  confine  our  attention  to. 
the  present  object  of  debate. 

That  the  Lord  should  be  offended  at  the  Jews  com- 
plaining of  oppressive  government  and  corrupt  admi- 
nistration ;  that  he  should  interpret  a  desire  to  change 
the  administrators,  into  a  renunciation  of  his  Divine 
Providence ;  that  he  should  give  them  a  king  in  his 
anger^  and  afterward^  Jinding  he  did  not  pi*ove  obe- 
dient, should  repent  of  it ;  then  take  him  away  in  his 
wrath ;  that  he  should,  however,  at  length  reconcUe 
himself  to  the  measure;  then  chuse  them  a  kine  after 
bis  own  heart,  and  establish  tlie  kingdom  in  his  bouse: 
if  these  points  should  appear  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
the  for^foing  scriptural  propositions :  in  that  case, 

These  representations  of  Samuel  are  rather  to  be  es- 
teemed as  dictated  only  by  his  chagrin:  and  though 
at  the  same  time  he  preserved  a  gieat  shew  of  r^rd 
for  the  welfare  of  the  people,  this  is  quite  consonant 
with  that  external  placidity  and  moderaticHi  with  which 
persons  in  public  stations,  desirous  to  retain  their 
power,  often  find  it  expedient  to  clothe  their  inward 
sentiments.  The  writer,  indeed,  incurs  your  censure, 
by  saying,  be  promised  ^^  them  a  king  with  vengeance 
to  them : '  but  pray.  Doctor,  how  do  you  interpret  his 
display  of  kingly  government  ?  He  certainly  intended 
to  frighten  them  out  of  their  scheme ;  but  the  people 
who,  when  they  pleased,  knew  how  to  be  obstinate. 
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were  not  so  easily  talked  out  of  their  project:  and 
though  ^beir  naturally  enthusiastic  dispositions  some- 
times  caused  strange  transitions  in  their  conduct,  they 
did  not  at  this  time  enter  into  the  propriety  of  the 
Lord's  interesting  himself  in  the  behalf  of  two  comipl 
magistrates* 

You  were  guilty  of  a  small  mistake*  yourself,  in 
asserting  that  the  incursion  of  Nahash  occasioned  the 
first  demand  of  a  king ;  Saul  being  already  elected  at 
that  time,  and  the  very  commander  who  delivered  his 
people  from  the  ignominious  terms  insisted  on  by  the 
Ammonite  king. 

You,  Sir,  deliver  it  as  your  opinion,f  that  "in 
realit}'  the  demand  of  the  people  was  insolent  and  trea- 
sonable ;  as  it  was  throwing  off  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  God,  and  as  it  expressed  a  desire  of  beting 
like  other  nations  ;  which  of  all  things  in  the  world* 
they  should  have  avoided,^  and  which  was  the  cimse 
of  their  final  ruin/'  What!  was  it  insolent  to  oom« 
plain  of  oppression  ?  Was  it  treasonable  in  the  people 
to  chuse  their  form  of  government?  All  governmeDt 
ought  to  spring  fix>m  the  choice  of  the  people;  and 
when  the  circumstances  of  times  demand  and  allow  it, 
it  is  undoubtedly  right  to  claim  it ;  even  though  they 
should  mistake  the  means  to  obtain  their  end*  As  to 
their  rejection  of  the  suf>erintendance  of  God  over 
their  afiairs,  it  does  not  appear  in  this  instance ;  and 
as  to  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  what  you  so  boldly  as- 
sign for  it,  seems  rather  premature. 

Some  curious  criticisms  of  your's  in  this  place,  are 
deemed  undeserving  notice ;  but  those  who  are  desir- 
ous of  seeing  a  specimen  of  your  talents  that  way, 
may  be  amply  gratified  in  their  desire,  and  meet  with 
no  small  amusement  into  the  bargain,  in  pages  1 1  and 
19of  your  Review.     There,   Doctor,  they  may  find 

•  Pre&ce,  p.  8.  t  P^g«  W* 

X  And  yet  Providence  had  an  etid  in  the  appointment  of  David 
to  be  khg^  viz.  *  that  God  by  him  might  uccomplish  the  antienl 
promises  made  to  Abraham,  in  their  full  extent/     Page  86. 
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you  very  busy  io  small  craft,  which  no  gentleinaii 
could  be  thought  capable  of  descending  to,  and  for 
which  no  plea  can  be  offered  but  the  sad  one  of  your 
needing  every  little  artifice  to  support  your  opposi- 
tion ;  and  a  confidence  that  they  might  pass  with  the 
unthinking  majority  as  mighty  clever  and  dextrous.— 
^  Ah !  Doctor,  there  you  have  him  charmingly !  Oh  ! 
what  a  fine  thing  it  is  to  be  high  learned !' 

But  to  leave  cavilling  at  words,  and  attend  to  things ; 
you  allege,  from  Josephus,  that  *'  the  solicitude  of 
Saul  and  his  servant,  to  make  a  present  to  Samuel, 
proceeded  from  their  ignorance.''*  But,  Sir,  this  is 
a  very  weak  supposition :  for  ignorance  could  not  have 
dictated  such  a  measure  without  precedent.  It  is 
therefore,  a  fair  conclusion  that  private  intelligence  not 
only  usedf  to  be  given,  but  be  paid  fbr.^  You  say§ 
•— ''  But  doth  not  the  whole  tenor  of  Samuel's  con- 
duct manifest,  as  our  author  adSrms,  that  he  intended 
to  give  them  a  king  in  name,  but  to  have  one  subor- 
dinate to  his  own  will  ?  I  think  not;  because  his  allow- 
ing the  people  a  free,  impartial,  and  open  election  by 
lot,  is  one  denioostration  that  he  intended  they  should 
have  a  king  to  their  own  mind,  and  who  should  be 
suborcUnate  to  none,  but  that  God,  who  was  the  su- 
preme king  of  the  nation,  and  by  whose  will  the  king 
they  chose  ought  to  be  determined!'' 

If  their  king  was  to  be  subordinate  to  God,  and  to 
be  determined  by  his  will,  it  would  be  curious  to  know 
how  this  people  had  r^ected  God,  by  demanding  a 
king !  Again,  if  it  was  a  free  election  by  lot,  it  mieht 
be  a  method  according  to  their  own  mind,  of  chusing 
a  king ;  but  certainly  could  not  secure  the  fixing  on  a 
kn^.  to  their  own  mind  !  as  you,  Sir,  affirm.  Once 
more ;  with  r^rd  to  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of 
the  election ;  you  do  not  deny.  Sir,  that  the  king  here- 
after to  be  chosen,  was  previously  pointed  out,  and 
allotted  to  this  exaltation :  now  without  entering  at 
this  time  into  a  dispute  whether  the  choice  was  made 

•  Page  M.        t  1  Sahi.  ix.  0.         %  Ibid.  vrr.  7.         {  Pa(u;e  16. 
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by  Gdd  or  man,  yet  the  previous  election  being  a  &ct, 
the  popular  election  was  intentionally  managed  to 
confirm  the  other :  and  whether  over-ruled  by  God  or 
by  Samuel,  how  could  it  in  either  case  be  really  a  free 
and  impartial  election  ?  The  author,  therefore,  b^ 
you  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  give  him  back  the 
word  apparently  again  ;  as  he  has  still  some  use  for 
it ;  however  inaccurately  it  might  be  placed  before. 
The  means  by  which  the  lot  was  guided  to  Saul,  are 
referred  back  to  you  to  determine. 

Though  Saul  was  a  king  given  to  the  Jews  in  an- 
ger, yet,  as  you  observe,  he  was  intended  to  be  obe- 
dient to  the  commands  of  the  Lord,  as  delivered  to 
him  bv  Samuel ;  but  it  seems  he  was  not  obedient ! 
but  gave  ''  a  strong  specimen  of  that  obstinate,  rash, 
and  impetuous  temper,  that  made  him  qnfit  tor  the 
government  he  was  raised  to,  and  which  was  the  true 
reason  of  his  being  rejected  by  God.*  .  But  was  it  not, 
however,  a  stronger  reason  against  his  being  chosen 
by  infinite  wisdom  ?  Will  you.  Sir,  venture  to  say 
that  the  Lord  was  mistaken  r  indeed.  Scripture'!'  inti- 
mates something  like  it;  but  is  it  not  more  consist- 
ent with  the  3d  and  ^th  scriptural  Proposition j:^  to 
attribute  the  anger,  the  choice,  the  disappointment, 
the  repentance  and  rejection,  to  Samuel,  agreeable  to 
Prop.  5.§ 

It  is  not  incuml^)ent  on  the  author  to  account  en- 
tirely for  the  motives  of  Samuel's  choice  of  Saul  in 
the  circumstances  wherein  he  found  him  ;  though  were 
it  material,  very  probable  suggestions  might  be  offered 
on  this  head. 

Joy  to  you.  Doctor,  on,  your  conceit  ||  of  the  ass* 
shepherd  !  It  is  true  he  is  quite  a  new  created  animal, 
yet — here  the  author  was  almost  tempted  to  retort  a 
joke  on  you,  but  no  good  end  results  from  them,  and 
other  work  is  at  hand. 

♦  Review,  p.  2n. — It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  affair 
of  the  sacrifice,  he  tarried  **  according  to  the  set  time  that  Samuel 
had  appointed.**   1  Sani.  xiii.  8. 

t  I  Sam.  XV   10,  11.       X  ^^  ^-     §  P>*g«  21.     ||  Review,  p.  90. 
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»  •  •  •  * 

"  Yoti  would  not  ^ilbw  the  writer,  Sir,  to  siy' that 
the  authority  of  the  Lord  was  customarily  qlibted 
ambng  the  Jews;  and  yet  yourself  do  not  seem  to 
have  attained  sT  precise  meaning  of  one  of  these  phrafies ; 
for  when  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  cbme 
upon  Saul*  you  expound  it  to  be  a  temporary  pro- 
phetic inspiration ;  yet,  when  the  spirit  of  ^  the  Lord 
is  said  to  depart  from  him,  behold  it  has  a  different 
meaiiing  quite  If  You  then  ask  *  what  spirit  ?  not  the 
prophietic  spirit,  which  he  received  according  to  Sa- 
muel's prediction ;  which  ceased  instantly  when  his 
proj^ecying  was  eiided  :  not  the  spirit  to  render. him 
incapable  of  transgressing ;  for  that  he  never  ha3,  and 
therefore  could  never  lose  it. — No.  "  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  departed  from  him,"  i.  e.  God  was  no  longer 
with  him  to  prosper  and  guide  him  ;J  but  left  him,  as 
the  eflFect  of  his  disobedience,  to  that  evil,  m'elancholy, 
jealous,  envious,  malicious,  murderous  spirit,  thiat  af- 
terward possessed  him,  and  seems  never  wholly  to 
have  left  him.*  So  convenient  is  it  to  maintain  a  la- 
titude of  interpretation  to  serve  ah  argument  at  a 
pinch.  A  latitude.  Sir,  that  you  exercise  very  freely 
in  the  course  of  this  laboured  work.  But  the  author's 
observation  respecting  Saul,  remains  still  in  full  force : 
for,  when  Saulleft  Samuel  after  his  private*  iniiii^ura- 
tion,  and  the  scripture  relates  what  befel  him,  the  nar- 
rativecoinmences  thus:  "And  it  was  so,  that  when 
•he  had  turned  his  back  to  go  frOm  Samuel,  God  gave 
hifn  another  heart  ;'*§  in  consequence  of 'the  "prbmise 
that  he  should  be  turned  into  another  fnan.\\  A  per- 
son  would  conclvide  from  the  premises^  that  this  new 
heart  given  him  by  the  Lord  would  have  been  a  good 
one,  arid  an  extraordinary  good  one ;  knd  yet  Saul 
transgressed  in  the  estimation  of  Samuel  nevertheless! 
the  pirophetic  inspiration  was  moreover,  and  is  sepa- 

♦Pag€54,55.  tPajje&S. 

X  Yet  your  immediately  preceding  word?  affirm  liuii  nevt;r  to 
have  had  that  spirit  of  guidance! 

§  I  Sam.  X.  ».  U  Ver.  6. 
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rately  mentioned ;  both  in  the  promise  and  in  the  re* 
lation  of  its  completion*  And  yet  again,  if  ^  spirit 
of  the  Lord  is  interpreted  by  prophecy;  when  David 
was  anointed,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have 
come  upon  David  from  that  day  forward  :^  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  to  depart  from  Saul.t  But  his  pro- 
phetic powers  did  not  depart  from  him !  since  he  is 
reported  to  have  prophecied  twice  afterward :;{;  and  at 
the  last  time,  Sir,  you  give  it  as  your  opinion,  §  that 
what  he  prophesied  ^*  was  somewhat  certainly  worthy 
of  the  spirit  of  God,  which  came  upon  him.'^  All 
this  compared  together,  appears  as  odd  to  the  full,  as 
the  historian's  observation ! 

Poor  Saul !  what  an  infernal  being  art  thou  repre* 
sen  ted !  thou  art  even  reviled  worse  than  Shimei  re- 
viled the  instnnnent  of  thy  misfortunes !  But,  it  was 
thy  fate  to  offend  those  who  never  forgive ;  ||  hence 
came  thy  distresses  when  alive,  and  thy  magnified 
crimes  when  dead  I 

It  is  true,  Sir,  that  the  historian  has  ventured  to 
hint  at  motives  for  some  of  Saul's  actions,  which  are 
attributed  to  inconsistency ;  but  he  is  always  consi- 
dered as  a  Hebrew :  and  when  you  cite  the  expres- 
sion, that  his  character  doth  not  appear  to  be  stained 
with  any  conspicuous  fault ;  and  ring  your  changes 
upon  it;  you  were  not  generous  enough  to  pndix 
what  is  connected  with  it,  viz.  <  allowing  for  the  pe» 
cutiar  compUxitm  of  the  people  over  whom  he  was 
placed' — ^this  includes  a  meaning  not  altogether  for 
your  purpose :  but  who  quotes  writers  by  halves  now. 
Doctor  ?^ 

"  The  excision  of  the  Amalekites,'  you  say,**  had 
been  determined,  and  ordered  by  God,  above  fear 
hundred  years  before  the  time  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  upon  their  ungenerously,  and  without  any  cauae, 
attacking  the  Hebrews  at  Rephidim.'      It  was  ex* 

«  I  Sun.  xvi.  13.  t  Ver.  14.  X  ChMp.  xviii.  10.  xix,  24. 

$  Prige  OH,    |{  IV«>pbei8  and  Pnettt*.    f  See  Review,  prefiice,  p.  27. 
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tremely  naturat  for  these  natiom  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  aD  emigrant  people  marching  with  professed  inteo- 
tions  to  dispossess  them  of  their,  habitations,  property, 
and  lives*  Their  continual  enmity  to  the  Jews,*  is 
deducibie  from  the  same  source. 

But  you  plead  the  wickedness  of  these  nations  as 
an  argument  for  their  destruction ;  pray  were  not  the 
Hebrews  continually  reproached  with  tlieir  wicked- 
ness and  rebellion  ?  and  any  other  plea  for  peculiar 
privileges,  than  that  of  peculiar  excellence,  will  i;ot 
}3igtee  with  Prop.  6.  This,  however,  is  rather  a  de- 
viation ;  let  us  return. 

Saul's  crime  included  not  only  his  preserving  king 
Agag,  but  also  the  best  of  the  cattle !  Pray,  Sir,  do 
tell  us  for  what  crimes  the  cattle  were  proscribed? 
Saul,  in  this  reservation,  acted  but  aci!ording  to  the 
usual  practice  in  the  Jewish  wars,  which  was  to  save 
all  that  was  good,  and  appropriate  it  to  their  own 
emolument. 

Having,  however,  stated  the  case,  that  the  writer 
aimed  to  establish  the  character  of  Saul,  as  that  of  the 
hero  of  his  piece ;  it  was  easy  to  play  off  all  your 
^nall  artillery  against  the  scheme :  it  is  pretty  amuses 
ment ;  therefore,  while  you  are  thus  diverting  your- 
self, other  points  may  be  considered. 

It  is  a  mtost  extraordinary  prohibition  that  you  will 
not  allow  God's  own  heart  to  be  the  height  pf  puritv 
by  supposition  !  you  askf  '  by  whose  supposition  r 
and  answer,  ^  by  no  man's  living,  but  one  who  is 
blessed  with  our  author^s  ignorance  and  presumption.' 
This  blessing.  Sir,  is  all  your  own.  It  is,  however, 
an  ignorant  presumption^  of  which  he  will  never  have 
cause  to  be  ashamed,  either  here  or  hereafter.  But 
be  has  the  presumption.  Sir,  to  tell  you,  that  if  you 
are  able  to  construe  your  mother  tongue,  you  are 
guilty  iA*  wilful  perversion  in  your  exposition  of  this 
supposition;  as  well  as  in  another  instance,  where 
you'chaige  the  authw  with  saying,  that  the  intestine 

♦  Page  181.  t  FnffHce,  p.  8. 
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€onunotioi)9  in  Judea,  occaaioneU  by  the  revolls  of 
Absalom  and  Sheba»  continued,  tbf^  years:*  iieilber. 
of  which  feats,  will  reQ^^t  much  houour  on  ye^u. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  analyse  them,  they  are  re-' 
ferred  to,  and  that  schoojirbpy  ought  to  be  flogged, 
who,  haying  read  the  passages  in  question,  cmitd  not 
detecjb  your  exposition  of  them.  The  phrase — Man 
after  God's  own  he^rti  was  never,  understood  by, the 
writer  m  attributing  positive  perfection  to  Eh^vid  ;  but 
as.  expr/^ssive  of  a  high  relativie  encomium  ou  hi» 
character* 

Your  Umitation  of  this  expression,  to  a  religious 
sense,  independent  of  a  moral  reference,  is  a  re^tric^ 
tion  not  allowable  :  since  pi^ty  toward  (mod  is  iocon-. 
sistent  with  turpii^ude  of  manners,.  Y^mhav^,  indeed* 
cited  several  passages  to  evince  tbeU  thi9  pt^se  im^ 
plied  a  readiness  ip  fulfil  the  ci)mmands  of  the.  Lord ; 
and  what  then  ?  is  ^n  obedience,  to  the  occasional  cqiih 
mands  of  God,  consistent  with  a  disregard  of  his  f>^- 
manent  niora]  .injuQiqtions.'^  Yoii  have  indeed;  said, f 
^^Tbf8,  particMl^T  purposes  for  which  God, raised  hioci 
(David)  to  the  throQ?,  were  th«t, .  by  his  steady  adhe- 
rence to  the  one. true  God,  and  the  religion  that  was 
established  by  Moseisb  he  might  be  an  illustrious  e^am-. 
pie  to  ail  his  posterity 5  that  should  r^igfi  after  him  ;''-^. 
and  you, have  also  added,:{;  '  If,  therefore,  David's  mo- 
ral fsj^ar^^teir  w^9  wpBSE  than  it  wiil  ever  b^  proved 
to  bet.  he  might  be  a  man  after  Gqd's  atfn  hearty  in 
the  |39!Qper  original .  sen^^  of  th.e  expression  ;.  and  our 
Huth^r^s  treatise  is  an  impertinent  attempt^.to  pipve 
J3aYid  nqt  tQ  h^  whc^t  the  sacred;  history  nevj^  asaejted 
hia^;^tQ  be/  How  much  mpr<}  impeittineat  then  is 
y-oup  treati^e^  ii^  wbicii  you  labour  to  nisike  hin[i,te  bev 
what  yo);i  o)¥n^  the  sacred  history jiet^er  asserted  hjok 
tober 

You.may^  perhaps^  be  sineiere  in  your  opipkN9»  but 
nw^y.of  your  readers  will  hardly  think,  a  pi^Ua^char. 
racter  vested  with  siMrb  gf^a,!  Iatitud?S.pf  X90.19I  ej^'g^ 

♦  Prefaces  pag«*  20.  Review,  p.  217.     t  Wge  88.  %  Page  80,  lOX 
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tioDS.  But  it  was  a  necessary  point  K>  establish,  it 
being  all  the  foundation  you  had  on  which  to  erect  youf 
building :  but  credit  a  friend^  Doctor,  who  assures  you 
it  is  a  sandy  one. 

As  our  moral  obligations  arise  from  our  social  con«' 
nexions,  and  our  welfare  depends  on  the  conservation 
of  them)  it  is  possible  for  a.  person  to  be  virtuous  who 
may  yet  have  no  religion  ;  but  a  person  cannot  be  reli- 
gious to  the  exclusion  of  morality.  David,  therefore^ 
to  be  a,  man  after  God's  own  heart,  ought  to  have  been 
of  exemplary  morals. 

Not  to  mention  thati  if  Infinite  Wisdom  makes  a 
choice,  and  the  chosen  person  acts  by  express  warrant 
from  God,  something  more  than  common  knowledge 
and  virtue  is  naturally  expected,  to  evidence  the  fact^ 

In  your  account  of  David's  introduction  to  the 
court  of  Saul,*  you  affect  to  laugh  at  the  hint  of  a 
concerted  plan  for  producing  him.  Concerning  this« 
it  need  only  be  said  that,  like  Saul,  his  destination  to 
the  kingdom  was  previous  to  the  public  steps  taken 
for  his  advancement  to  it ;  and  where  history  fails,  con^ 
jecture  steps  in,  and  ought  to  be^  as  it  is  in  this  in-* 
stance,  on  the  side  of  probability* 

You  have  also  produced  some  Hebrew^  words  to 
prove  that  you  do  not  know  what  is  meant  by  David's 
being  made  armour-bearer  to  Saul ;  but  as  it  appears 
to  be  a  military  appointment,  distinct  from  his  musical 
capacity,  the  wonder  still  remains  concerning  his  dis^ 
mission  :^  and  more  especially  since  Saul  was  not  tbo-^ 
roughly  cured  of  the  hyp.  This  leads  to  a  still  far-* 
tber  wonder  at  Saul's  ignorance  of  David,  when  he 
encountered  the  Philistine  giant ;  as  the  interval  ot' 

*  Page  89.  t  P«is;«  1)5,  note. 

X  You  suppose,  p.  06,  that  hiw  abst^nce  from  Saul  must  have 
been  for  a  considerable  time,  perhaps  a  year  or  two.  But  by  the 
marginal  chronolo^  to  the  Bible,  it  appears  that  the  time  from  the 
first  anointing  of  EHivid,  to  Jonathan^  expostulation  with  his  fa-* 
ther  on  his  antipathy  to  him,  wa*  included  within  the  compass  of. 
a  tingle  year« 
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time  between  his  dismission  and  the  c<Hnbat,  couM  not 
be  considerable,  since  the  day  after  the  combat)  David 
harped  before  the  king,*  **  as  at  other  times." 

So  far  from  commending  Saul  Hot  the  price  he  asked 
for  his  daughter,  after  David  appears  to  have  won  her^t 
it  seems  a  demand  very  ridiculously  exfMnessed.  It 
must  have  been  a  glorious  sight  to  have  seen  David 
bring  the  foreskins  to  king  Saul,  strung  perhaps  on  a 
piece  of  pack-thread,  and  dangling  in  his  hand,  or 
thrown  across  his  shoulders  like  a  sash !  and  if  Miss 
Michal  was  present,  how  her  pretty  little  heart  must 
exult  when  the  required  number  being  told  off,  as  ma* 
ny  more  were  gallantly  presented  at  her  feet ! 

With  regard  to  the  affection  between  David  and  Jo- 
nathan, David's  expression  of  it  is  unconunonly 
strongt^  in  his  lamentation  for  him.  But  if,  as  you 
say,§  ^^  Jonathan  ever  considers  David  as  an  innocent 
person,  and  pleads  for  him  to  his  father,  not  as  for  a 
rebel,  or  notorious  offender,  to  obtain  his  pardon ;  but 
as  having  never  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  Saul's  favour^ 
or  his  own  life  ;^  yet  beside  this  affection,  Jonathan, 
it  is  possible,  really  thought  David  appointed  to  the 
kingdom,  by  Divine  commission,  which  Saul,  in  bis 
reasonable  hours,  does  not  seem  to  have  done ;  and 
which  no  doubt  was  esteemed  one  of  the  symptoms 
of  his  madness  :  and  his  uneasy  reflections  on  aU  the 
circumstances  of  the  pretension  considered  together, 
very  possibly  disordered  him  enough  to  countenance 
the  imputation. 

On  the  whole,  he  appears  to  have  been  strangely  ir- 
resolute and  inconsistent  with  himself;  and  is  perhaps 
represented  more  so  than  he  might  really  have  been : 
but  the  undertaking  to  render  himself  independent  was 
too  arduous  for  one  in  his  situation  ;  therefore  his  ac- 
tions and  professions  might  sometimes  disagree.  In- 
deed, after  all,  whether  we  attribute  any  thing  to  par- 

•  1  Sam.  xviii.  10.     '  f  I  Ssni.  itvii.  25  J7. 
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tial  rapretentatioD  or  not,  the  Scripture  history,  in  tbe 
fiH*oi  we  now  see  it,  is  not  well  put  together :  we  shall 
see  how  it  will  rend  when  the  expected  collations  sre 
made.  It  is  impossible  ta  argue  from  every  expres- 
sion  that  may  be  produced ;  we  must  form  our  judg* 
ment  from  leading  events,  and  corresponding  expres-» 
sions ;  and  determine  as  they  tally  with  probability. 
if  Saul  himself,  however  he  is  represented  as  subscri- 
bing to  it,  was  really  assured  of  David's  destination  to 
supersede  him  by  Divine  decree,  there  was  nothing 
left  tor  him  but  resignation  :  Can  man  fight  against 
God?  since  therefore  his. continual  aim  was  to  destroy 
David,  it  argues  against  this  assurance :  and  if  Saul 
himself  was  mad,  surelv  his  soldiers  were  not;  and 
how  came  he  to  find  his  army  as  mad  as  himself,*  to 
persecute  the  Lord's  anointed  ? 

It  was  thought  that  Saul's  massacre  of  the  priests 
at  Nob  had  been  sufficiently  censured,  when  bis  re- 
sentment was  declared  to  have  ^exceeded  not only*tlie 
bounds  of  humanity,  but  also  of  good  policy/  But 
that  this  resentment  was  causeless,'  does  not  follow 
fix)m  any  thing  you  have  urged.f  It  was  indeed  a 
barbarous  action ;  but  humanitv  must  not  be  under- 
stood  as  an  impediment  in  human  politics :  and  were 
we  to  start  at  every  massacre  that  occurs  in  the  Jewish 
history,  the  pen  must  be  employed  in  little  else  than 
notes  of  exclamation  ! 

You  will  not  allow;^  that  when  David  retired  from 
Judea  to  Achish  king  of  Gath,  t1ie  first  time  ;  he  in- 
tended to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  him 
against  the  Hebrews;  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  evident.     You  ask^  ^^  had  he  any  quarrel  with 

*  You  say  David^a  claim  was  aniversiilly  known,  page  161. 

t  til  to  siiMill  a  territory  as  Jadea,  the  difference  between  the 
king  and  hit  son-in-law,  so  popular  a  man,  could  not  be  unknown 
to  persons  in  any  measure  removed  from  the  rulgar.  Therefore 
Abimelcdi  and  your  interpretation  of  his  defence,  are  not  to  be 
implicitly  crrdi^. 

J  pHgc  115. 
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them?'  No!  he  had  not,  but  he  had  wrth  ttieir 
king.  Again  you  ask,^  ^  would  not  such  an  alliance 
Mfith  the  Philistine  prince  against  them,  have  been  a 
sure  means  of  cutting  off  every  expectation  of  ever 
coming  at  the  Hebrew  throne!^  No!  it  did  noiy  which 
is  still  more.  You  may  perhaps  reply,  that  he  did  not 
enter  into  a  treaty  with  him,  especially  against  the  He- 
brews. It  is  true  we  have  no  treaty  handed  down  to 
us,  neither  perhaps  did  they  sign  and  seal :  but  he  af- 
terward  did  enter  into  such  a  connexion  with  this 
Philistine  prince  as  his  situation  warranted,  he  asked 
refuge  with  him,  obtained  it,  and  acknowledged  the 
obligation  by  a  present  out  of  his  plunder ;  he  pro- 
mised his  assistance  to  him  against  the  Hebrews,  and 
yet  came  to  be  king  of  Judea  nevertheless  !  So  that 
you  gain  little  by  this  question. 

In  your  remarks  on  David's  collecting  partisans  at 
AduUam,  you  produce  some  Hebrew  and  Gfeek,^  to 
shew  that  you  knew  how  men  in  difficuiliesy  and  'bitter 
tf  spirilSj  were  expressed  in  those  languages  ;  which 
really  is  all  the  purpose  your  quotations  appear  to 
serve  :  and  having  affirmed  these  difficulties  to  be  such, 
^  that  the  most  worthy  men  may  be  in,'  we  are  left 
to  infer  the  ergOj  that  these  adherents  to  David  were 
the  most  worthy  of  men.  But  without  contesting 
the  private  merit  of  these  worthy  men,  it  may  just 
be  hinted  that  distress^  debt^  and  aiscontent  against  the 
government  in  being,  are  the  most  favourable  <:m*cum- 
stances  to  give  birth  to  sedition.  Such  were  the  situ- 
ations of  the  men  who  Resorted  to  David,  and  he  be* 
caiue  a  captain  over  thenu  You  look  upon  David 
as  only  solicitous  for  his  personal  safety  \  but  by  what 
inducements  did  these  men  resort  to  him  ?  it  should 
seem  that  they  had  all  disquiets  enough  of  their  own, 
why  should  they  all  quit  their  own  concerns,  and  unite 
to  protect  him  ?  If  he  was  "  the  well-known  sue* 
cessor;!:  to  the  crown,^'  and  Saul  a  mad  tyaant,  it  wouM 
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have  been  more  in  character  had  the  powerful  and  re- 
spectable part  of  the  people  patronized  this  persecuted 
youth  against  his  impious  oppressor  ;  he  would  thus 
have  appeared  respectable  himself.  But  without  this 
sanction,  what  could  he  do  to  render  himself  of  conse- 
quence ?  why  he  allured  men  desperate  in  their  circum- 
stances to  embark  in  his  projects  ;  and  aided  the  al- 
leged purpose  of  Divine  will,  by  an  arm  of  flesh. 

You  indeed,  Sir  assert*  that  *  we  read  nothing  of  their 
plundering  and  murthering  others :'  an  assertion  which 
is  rather  premature  !  their  *  good  discipline  and  order'* 
will  not  prove  It ;  and  employment  in  *  services  of  a 
friendly  and  beneficent  nature/  did  not  enable  these 
distressed  men  to  make  presents  to  king  Achish  ! 

Their  pretensions  to  the  sovereignty  over  Judea, 
being  derivable  from  the  same  authority  ;  you  arguef 
that  *  it  was  equal  rebellion  in  Saul  to  oppose  Da- 
vid, as  in  David  to  oppose  Saul :  and  David  had  as 
good  a  right  to  dispute  the  title  of  Saul  and  his  family, 
as  Saul  had  to  dispute  his.'  Possibly  he  might. 
Doctor,  had  they  started  fair.  But  the  appointment 
of  Saul  had  already  taken  place,  and  had  received  a 
popular  confirmation :  David  disturbed  a  quiet  govern- 
ment, and  therefore  it  must  be  by  some  new  discover- 
ed rule  in  logic  that  he  *  is  at  once  exculpated  from  all 
rebellion  against  Saul :'  and  not—'  by  the  doctrine  of 
our  biographer.' 

You  provie  the  innocence  of  David  against  the  charge 
of  intending  to  contest  the  kingdom,  from  the  pro- 
fessions  of  himself,  of  Jonathan,  and  of  Saul:  none  of 
which  will  be  admitted  as  valid  evidence,  for  some 
reasons  before  mentioned.  You  own  J  at  the  same 
time,  *  there  were  in  those  days  evil-minded  persons 
as  well  as  in  ours,  who  insinuated  that  David  was  a 
rebel,  and  had  a  design  on  Saul*s  life.'  Evil-minded 
to  be  sure  they  must  be  to  insinuate  any  such  thing; 
but  unless  they  were  arrant  fools,  as  well  as  evil-raind- 
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ed,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  their  itisinuatioiis  were 
deduced  from  circumstances  which  rendered  thetnpro* 
bable:  many  of  which  we  maysuppose  not  to  have  reach** 
ed  our  times  ;  so  that  thfe  melancholy  disorder  of  Saul 
was  not  without  external  causes,  to  excite  the  evil  spirit 
within  him. 

David  rescued  Keilah  from  the  philistitie  invaders  : 
this  exploit,  you  think,^^  '  might  have  drawn  one  word 
of  commendation  from  this  Very  candid  histbrian/  It 
shall  have  ail  the  coniihenddtion  t6  Which  it  is  ientided, 
from  your  own  representation  of  the  action ;  and  what 
can  be  fairer  ? 

Dissatisfied  with  the  writer's  saying  that  David 
hoped  to  make  it  a  garrison  for  himself,  you  add,t 
^  1  believe  David  was  in  hopes  to  liave  dwelt  in  safety 
there,  after  the  deliverance  he  had  obtained  for  the 
citizens,  as  he  had  thereby  purchased  their  friendsbtp 
and  protection.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  make  it  a 
garrison,  because  he  knew  he  had  not  men  enough  for 
that  purpose,  as  appears  frbni  his  conduct ;  because 
when  he  had  sure  infonhatibn  of  the  treachery  they  in- 
tended him,  he  abandoned  the  city,  as  not  able  to 
curb  the  inhabitants,  and  retired  to  the  wilderness/ 

This  passage  alone  is  amply  sufficient  to  confirm  the 
reality  of  David's  rebellious  intentions :  it  is  therefore 
worth  analysing.  That  he  delivered  this  city  from  the 
depredations  of  the  Philistines  is  granted ;  that  he  by 
this  action  thought  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  the  in- 
habitants, you  acknowledge ;  the  use  he  intended  to 
convert  this  friendship  to,  is  the  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained. Saul  was  advancing  to  suppress  him.  You 
Sir,  say,  that  he  hoped  to  have  dwelt  in  safety  at 
Keilah  :  but  that,  not  having  men  sufficient  to  awe  the 
inhabitants,  their  concurrence  was  necessary.  Had  he 
seduced  them  from  their  allegiance,  and  obtained  the 
expected  protection,  he  would  have  deprived  Saul  of 
this  city;    which  city  the  author  humbly  imagined 
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might  have  been  considered  as  a  garrison.  You  \yiU 
undoubtedly  again  urge  the  old  plea  of  his  providing 
only  for  his  personal  safety,  against  his  malignant  per- 
secutor. But,  Sir,  his  intend^  retention  of  a  city  to 
secure  that  safety,  was  a  flagrant  rebellious  intention. 
Had  he  gained  this  one  city,  as  his  strength  increased, 
he  would  have  concluded  as  many  more  as  he  could 
have  procured,  necessary  for  his  preservation  ;  until  he 
had  monoplized  the  whole  country,  agreeable  to  the 
grant  of  Samuel,  which  would  then  have  justified  the 
usurpation.  Bi,it  baulked  in  the  first  step  by  the  loy- 
alty, miscalled  treachery,  of  the  Keilites,  he  evacuated 
t)ie  town,  having  lost  the  recompense  of  bis  labour, 
and  with  his  m€{n  went  whithersoever  they  could  gojf^ 

Not  to  insist  on  the  hint  that  the  invasion  of  the 
Philistines  just  after  the  raising  the  siege  of  Keilah  was 
of  David's  procuring;  the  supposition  is  not  of  that 
marvellous  nature  in  which  you  triumphantly  represent 
itf .  For  though  David  had  just  done  them  an  ill  turn, 
yet  his  aim  in  it  being  disappointed,  and  himself  des- 
titute of  any  place  of  security  for  a  retreat;  by  what 
rule  in  politics  will  you  deny,  that  David  thus  circum- 
stanced between  two  enemies,  might  negociate  a  paci- 
fication to  draw  off  one  of  them  ?  and  this  supposition 
is  far  from  being  discredited,  by  considering  that  when 
David  found  he  could  not  maintain  any  footing  in  Ju- 
dea,  the  next  step  of  importance  taken  by  him,  was  to 
retire  anaong  those  very  Philistines. 

First,  however,  happened  the  adventures  at  Engedi 
and  Maon.  On  what  account  Saul  entered  the  cave;^ 
is  not  worth  much  Hebrew:  your  exposition  may  stand 
undisturbed  by  the  writer,  if  you  think  the  discourse 
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between  David  and  his  men  in  so  quiet  a  recess,  and 
the  cutting  off  a  piece  of  Saul's  robe,  (hardly  perform- 
ed Ivith  the  neatness  of  a  taylor's  shears)  might  not 
disturb  a  man  with  all  his  senses  awake.  To  invali- 
date the  motive  alleged  by  the  writer  for  David's  not 
killing  Saul,  founded  on  the  unlikelihood  of  the  Jews 
accepting  for  their  king  a  man  who  should  embrue  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord's  anointed,  you  reply*, 
•  But  surely  if  this  be  a  good  reason,  it  will  hold  as 
strongly  against  his  rebelling  against  Saul,  and  by 
force  of  arms  disputing  the  crown  with  him ;  for  what 
reasonable  hopes  could  he  entertain,  that  the  Jews 
would  receive  for  their  king,  a  man  who  should  dare  to 
rise  up  in  rebellion  against  the  Lord's  anointed,  and 
with  a  company  of  banditti  and  ruffians,  by  disputing 
the  crown  with  him,  endeavour  to  snatch  it  impi- 
ously from  his  head?  Especially  as  a  rebellion  against 
a  prince  is  an  actual  attempt  upon  his  life,  and  when 
successful,  generally  issues  in  his  destruction.'  There 
is  one  consideration  which  will  obviate  this  plea,  which 
is,  that  though  successful  rebellion,  which  then  changes 
its  name,  generally  terminates  in  the  destruction  of  the 
vanquished ;  yet  that  destruction  is  greatly  altered  in 
appearance,  when  a  prince  falls  in  the  common  distresses 
of  open  warfare,  and  when  by  private  assassination. 
This,  Sir,  you  insist  on,  in  a  notable  manner,  in  the 
cade  of  Uriah,  f 

There  may  be  yet  another  motive  hinted  for  his  not 
killing  Saul.  You  will  not  allow  J  the  su{^;x)8ition 
that  Saul  strayed  far  from  his  men  when  he  entered  the 
cave:  think  then,  Sir,  what  chance  for  escape  David 
and  his  small  corps  would  have  had,  if  Saul  had  been 
missing!  if  he  had  been  observed  to  enter  die  cave 
without  coming  out  again!  and  if  upon  search  he  had 
been  there  found  murdered ! 

David's  mercy  to  Saul  is  therefore  to  be  natumll 
accounted  for,  without  contradicting  the  Scriptur 
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by  asserting,  ^  that  he  was  ianointed'  not  to  supersede 
him  while  living,  but  to  succeed  himfafter  his  death  ;^ 
or  in  plain  facts  either,  by  saying,  that  he  was  ^  deter- 
mined to  wait  that  event,  in  the  course  of  providence, 
and  not  to  hasten  it  by  any  act  of  his  own/  Let 
circumstances  decide  this  point. 

The  personal  character  of  Nabal,  considering  the 
afiair  of  his  return  to  David's  demands,  as  delivered 
down  to  us;  is  hardly  more  material,  than  the  motive 
for  which  Saul  retired  into  the  cave:  not  to  be  an  im- 
plicit admirer  of  this  adventurer,  is  sufficient  even  at 
this  day  to  stamp  infamy  on  a  person's  character.  He 
had  preserved  his  possessions  without  a  wall  hitherto ; 
and  did  not  conceive  himself  under  siich  obligations  to 
David  as  he  was  represented  to  be :  with  the  bluntness 
of  a  rustic  he  spoke  his  sentiments  without  reserve, 
which  excited  a  resentment  suitable  to  the  character 
Nabal  viewed  him  in.  Like  Saul,  Nabal  must  no 
doubt  be  a  madman,  to  differ  with  David ;  but  your 
inferring  a  brutality  in  his  conduct  more  than  appears, 
or  is  probable;  arguing  from  the  degree  of  David's  re- 
sentment*, is  rather  weak  than  acute. 

It  would  be  doing  great  service  to  David's  character 
if  you  could  prove  any  possible  behaviour  of  Nabal, 
sufficient  to  justify  such  savage  intention,  especially 
from  a  person  peculiarly  pious.  But  as  you  own  f 
David's  resolution  *6y  no  means  to  be  vindicated,' 
why  do  you  use  any  means  for  that  purpose  ? 

The  fair  Abigail  averted  the  execrable  deed  !  The 
acknowledged  :^  defects  and  redundancies  in  the  old 
Testament  books,  render  it  impossible  for  you.  Sir,  or 
any  one  else,  to  say  absolutely  what  did,  or  did  not 
pass  at  this  meeting.  Thus  much  we  know;  that  the 
lady  was  beautiful,  the  soldier  young,  and  very  suscep- 
tible of  amorous  impressions;  that  she  obtained  her 
suit,  but  that  her  husband,  instead  of  rejoicing  at  his 
deliverance,  and  approving  his  wife's  conduct,  broke 
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Ills  heart  on  the  occasion;  ^nd  to  close  the  Htoiy,  thai 
David  immediately  took  her  to  wife;  and  not  oD^y  her, 
but  another  ajso.     ContineDcy  was  not  bis  yirtue. 

These  circumstances  ace  thought  to  justify  the  reac- 
tions they  excited:  and  moreover,  that  If  they  had 
occurred  in  any  other  history,  yoU|  Sir,  would  have 
dmwn  conclusions  not  much  different.  Indeed,  you 
must  pardon  the  writer,  who  while  he  considers  you 
as  under  the  niecessity  of  justifying  many  transactions, 
vet  imagines  you  may  sometimes  secretly  wish  they 
bad  been  otherwise  than  they  are. 

The  peculiar  .elegance,  purity,  and  precisedifierenoe 
of  accepting  ybcetf,  instead  of  persons:  does  not  appear, 
£6r  want  of  jQur  having  been  more  explicit.  Though 
faces  may, be  a  more  literal  translation  of  your  Hebrew, 
yet  person  seems  more  intelligible  and  agreeable  to 
the  meaning  of  the  present  passage.  Why  you  recom- 
mend these  favourite  faces  to  the  writer's  remembrance 
as  long  as  he  lives^,  is  another  hint  too  learnedly  ob- 
scure  for  him  to  receive  the  benefit  intended  by  it. 

You  produce  next.  Sir,  what  you  call  reasons  f,  to 
disprove  the  supposition  that  ,tbe  two  instances  of 
David's  sparing  the  life  of  Saul,  were  but  different  re- 
lations of  the  same  SaicU  These  reasons  might  have 
passed  for  good  ones,  perhaps,  and  have  been  credited 
with  furnishing  fresh  hints  of  information,  did  they 
appear  to  be  any  more  than  a  bare  enumeration  of  the 
already  Jcnown  and  acknowledged  differences  between 
the  two  relations  ;  numbered  and  contrasted  together. 
But  since  the  case  is  no  otherwise,  since  the  writer 
shewed  himself  already  apprized  of  them,  and  since 
you  have  not  added  to  the  strength  of  them,  it  would 
have  been  as  well  if  you  had  not  congratulated  your^ 
self  so  much  on  the  merit  of  transcription. 

These.different  circumstances,  however,  though  not 
altogether  reconcilable,  are  not  altogedier  so  variable 
as  you  intend  they. should  appear.     To  instance  the 
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first  in  your  contrast :  you  oppose  David's  being  in  the 
wilderness  of  Engedi  in  one  relation,  to  his  being  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph  in  the  other.  While  we  remain 
satisfied  with  names,  to  be  sure  Ziph  and  Engedi  are 
not  the  same :  nothing  can  be  clearer.  But  it  would  be 
of  advants^  to  your  argument  to  give  the  distance  of 
these  two  places ;  for  in  the  maps  and  accounts*  of 
Judea,  Ziph,  Hachiiah,  Maon,  Carmel,  and  Engedi, 
appear  to  have  been  in  the  neigbourhood  of  each  other* 
Now  in  England)  where  any  forest  or  heath  is  com* 
mon  to  several  bordering  towns,  it  will  have  aeveral 
local  names  at  each,  respectively.  It  is  therefore  mwe 
than  probable,  that  the  wilderness  between  Ziph  and 
Engedi,  might  at  each  place  obtain  each  name;  and 
be  generally  known  by  either.  Though  David,  there* 
fore,  is  represented  at  this  period,  as  making  seveml 
moveraentst,  in  the  str<mg  holds  in  the  wood,  &c«  they 
appear  to  have  been  within  the  compass  of  this  wilder** 
ness  of  Ziph  J  or  Engedi. 

Your  third  reason,  in  the  Engedi  column^  of  Saul'a 
being  alone  and  strayed  from  his  men,  iiad  been  pre- 
viously denied  :|:  by  you,  and  termed  a^  silly  supposi** 
tion ;'  it  therefore  cannot  now  be  very  wise.  The  audxir 
does  not  pretend  to  harmonize  any  more  of  them:  the 
identity  of  place ;  the  general  similitude  of  the  actions; 
differing  only  in  relative  circumstances;  the  small  in* 
terval  of  time  that  must  have  been  between  them, 
occupied  only  by  the  story  of  Nabai;  the  abrupt  in^ 
troduction  of  the  second  relation,  after  this  story, 
without  proper  conni?ction ;  and  the  total  silence  in  it 
of  all  reference  or  allusion  to  a  recent  adventure  so 
strikingly  similar,  still  seem  to  argue  a  strange  repeti- 
tion. 

You  indeed  nndertake  to  aceount  for  the  entire 
omission  of  all  reference  to  the  former  adventure  in  the 

*  Pftrticttlarly  «•  WelU*  Steered  Chronology,"  vol.  111.  p.  aft,  96. 
second  edit.  The  maps  of  Judea,  indeed,  are  very  vague,  though 
sufficiently  satishctory  tk%  to  this  point. 
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latter*.  But  your  imputing  it  to  David's  politeness^ 
and  to  Saul's  consciousness,  is  not  supported  by  any 
thing  stronger  than  your  apparent '\  persuasion. 

David's  conduct,  while  protected  by  Achish  king  of 
Gath,  is  the  next  subject  of  your  panegyric.  You, 
Sir,  who  are  as  intent  upon  abusing  Saul,  as  either 
Bayle,  Morgan,  or  this  writer,  or  an  association  of  all 
three  could  possibly  contrive  to  bestow  on  David  ;  take 
every  occasion  to  draw  parallels  between  them,  result- 
ing constantly  in  a  new  imputation  on  the  memoiy 
of  Saul !  In  this  place  you  say;^,  that  according  to  this 
writer,  ^  It  was  no  crime  in  Saul  to  do  what  David  did ; 
and  he  shall  pass  unreproved  for  the  same  action  that 
shall .  mark  out  David  as  a  free-booter  and  mufderer/ 
You  are  again  to  be  told.  Sir,  that  you  are  mistaken 
(if  it  really  is  a  mistake)  in  supposing  that  the  character 
of  Saul  was  patronised  in  that  little  history.  Not 
being  the  principal  object  of  attention,  he  was  no  far- 
ther insisted  on,  than  the  connection  be  had  with  the 
story,  required.  With  regard  to  the  present  question, 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  Saul,  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Amalekites,  acted  in  obedience  to  that  authority, 
to  which  in  your  opinion  he  was  bound  to  have  yielded. 
David,  on  the  contrary,  produces  no  commission  for 
his  inroads  on  the  Amalekites,  Gezrites.and  Gessurites, 
but  appears  actuated  only  with  a  desire  of  plunder. 
.You  add  §|  indeed  that  these  three  clans  were  not 
confederates  with  Achish,  but  in  a  state  of  hostility 
with  him.  It  is  not  supposed  that  there  was  any  settled 
amity  maintained  among  these  different  tribes,  but  how 
valid  the  proofs  you  have  not  produced  may  be,  to 
prove  the  alleged  hostility  in  question,  cannot  be  de- 
termined :  what  you  have  cited||,  only  alludes  to  the 
particular  retaliatory  incursions  on  Zinlag,  which  was 
in  the  land  of  the  Philistines. .  Had  David  considered 
them  as  enemies  to  his  patron  king  Achish,  tell  us. 
Doctor,  why  '^  David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman 
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alii^e,  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  lest  they 
should  tell  of  us,  saying,  so  did  David,  and  so  will  ba 
his  manner,  all  the  while  he  dwelleth  in  tbecH>untry  of 
the  Philistines !" 

Such,  however,  was  the  reason  that  David  gave  for 
his  massacre  of  these  poor  wretches^  which  contrary  to 
Scripture  and  common  sense,  you  say  was  in  reality 
doing  king  Achish  service.*  But  his  excuse  neither 
agrees  with  this  plea  nor  with  another,  which  you  are 
kind  enough  tolendf  him:  namely,  ^  that  the  Ama« 
lekites  were  many  ages  before  doomed  to  destruction ; 
and  the  Gressurites  and  Gezrites,  who  were  old  inban 
bitants^  of  the  land,  Canaanites,  were  commanded  to 
be  extirpated  by  God  himself,  for  auch  reasons,  as  ret^ 
derit  sudi  a  command  worthy  his  character/ 

The  true  cause  of  the  antipathy  between  these  people 
and  the  Hebrews,  has  already  been  hinted  ;§  but  is  the 
mrkal  dehunciatian  of  sudbi  cruel  dooms  by  the  Crea- 
tor, agreeable  with  Prop«  III.  ?  The  Lord  is  able  to 
fulfil  his  own  decrees  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  pro- 
vidence, and  they  are  thus  less  liable  to  be  questionedf 
that  when  effected  by  men,  evidently  interested  in  such 
extirpations. 

But  if  we  assume  the  supposition  that  David,  con- 
trary to  his  own  express  wonis,  had  in  view  the  fulfil- 
ment of  this  old  sentence  of  death  ;  yet  it  was  surely  an 
til-chosen  time  for  a  man  persecuted,  and  just  escaped 
from  danger  of  his  own  personal  safety,  to  undertake 
the  execution  of  purposes  requiring  great  power  !  but 
this  being  nevertheless  granted  to  be  the  case,  what 
meaneth  this  bleating  of  sheep,  braying  classes,  and 
lowing  of  oxen  ?  and  these  camels  loaden  with  wear- 
ing apparel  ?||  Surely  David  has  not  been  guilty  of  the 
cnme^  which  Saul  is  so  heavily  chained  with?  Yet 
this  appears  to  be  the  case,  and  is  no  crime  now  !   So 

^P^lda.  tP%gfl5d. 

X  The  Doctor  is  desired  to  turn  to  Joshas  xiii.  13.  or  to  anjr 
other  place  where  the  Geshu rites  are  proscribed. 
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true  is  that  Eaglish  proverb,  that  one  man  may  better 
iieal^  Sfc. 

The  expedition  being  over,  David  returns  to  Acbisb': 
and  to  his  interrogations  where  he  had  been  making  bis 
inroad^  returned  him  an  answer,  which  you  justify 
and  afiirm^^  to  be  ^  true  but  ambiguous/  Pray,  Sir, 
if  it  was  ambiguous,  that  is,  if  it  had  more  meanings 
than  one,  what  was  the  precise  truth  affirmed  by  it  ? 
aiid  if  it  was  rendered  ambiguous  with  intention  to  de- 
ceive the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  can  it  be 
honoured  with  the  sacred  name  of  truth  ?  Think  well 
before  vou  return  an  answer.  You  indeed  accusef  him 
of  even  too  much  condescension  ^for  giving  an  ambi« 
gnous  answer  to  a  question,  which  he  was  not  obliged  to 
give  a  direct  reply  to/  But  this  is  no  less  absurd  than 
all  the  rest.  For,  as  David  obtained  an  hospitable  pro* 
tection  from  Achish,  he  was  certainly,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  accountable  to  his  benefactor  for  his  public 
behaviour,  while  he  remained  in  his  territory. 

David  is  next  summoned  to  perform  suit  and  service 
to  his  patron,  and  march  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the 
Philistine  princes  to  the  invasion  of  Judea,  which  he 
had  before  beguiled  Achish  into  the  opinion  of  his  hav- 
ing ravaged  himself.  To  ward  off  the  charge  of  his 
compliance,  you  again  bring  ambiguityf^  to  your  as- 
sistance, the  merits  of  which  have  already  been  ex- 
amined. 

You  have  now,  however,  no  right  even  to  ambiguity, 
for  he  actually  obeyed !  from  whence  do  you  infer  his 
insincerity  ?  from  the  Philistine  princes  refusing  to 
accept  his  assistance?  this  only  argues  their  distrust ; 
as  they  did  not  hear  his  reply  to  Achish  :  David's  ex- 
pressions on  his  dismission  will  not  bear  citing  for  this 
purpose.  If  you  think  they  will,  they  are  entirely  at 
your  service.  But  as  it  so  happens  that  you  cannot 
deny  the  fact  of  his  really  marching  with  them,  you 
proceed  to  argue  from  suppositions  too  futile  to  be  se- 
riously attended  to.      Do   not  accuse  the  author  of 
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wanting^  to  Bmother  theiu,  such  are  to  be  fouad  iir  the 
page  of  tbe  last  reference. 

Vou  ask  the  author*  *  what  a  character  be  himself 
vould  have  given  David,  had  be  betrayed  his  country 
for  the  sake  of  Achish  V  He  replies,  from  a  review  of 
tifls  situation,  that  David  would  not  have  deserved  a 
much  better  character,  had  he  betrayed  his  benefactor 
for  the  sake  of  his  country. 

In  short,  David  was  now  iu  such  a  situation,  that 
it  was  lucky  for  him  the  Philistine  commanders  conclu. 
ded  he  would  act  treacherously  ;  (he  bad,  like  every 
one  else,  a  general  character,  it  is  to  be  supposed)  for 
had  be  not  been  thus  extricated,  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  have  performed  an  honourable  part,  let  him  have 
acted  how  he  would.  But,  as  you  say  ;  *  fortunately 
for  David,  his  prudence,  gratitude,  and  integrity,  were 
not  put  to  so  severe  and  difficult  a  trial.' 

While  David  was  absent  from  Ziklag,  in  the  Phi^ 
listine  army,  the  Amalekites  seized  the  opportunity 
of  revenging  the  former  injury  he  had  done  them ; 
which,  notwithstanding  his  pious  precaution,  cannot 
be  supposed  to  pass  without  being  known,  by  them  at 
least.  Here,  because  you  will  not  leave  this  poor  au«> 
thor  a  rag  to  his  back,  you  will  not  suffer  his  remark 
on  the  different  conduct  of  David  the  aggressor,  and  tbe 
Amalekite  retorters,  to  pass  unmolested ;  though  it  was 
too  obvious  to  be  unnoticed.  David  in  his  inroad, 
*^  smote  the  land,  and  left  neitheir  man  nor  woman  a- 
live  !''  The  Amalekites,  whether  actuated  by  revenge, 
or  only  a  like  disposition  to  plunder,  it  avails  not; 
though  you  may  possibly  urge  it ;  "  slew  not  any 
either  great  or  small !"  How  striking  the  contrast !  If 
they  came  to  avenge  so  savage  an  insult,  it  shewed 
great  consideration  in  them  to  spare  the  innocent,  the 
guilty  being  absent.:  if  they  only  came  on  tbe  common 
thieving  principle,  the  bare  comparison  of  the  different 
treatment  of  the  sufferers  in  each  instance,    speaks  for- 
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cibly  Without  anipKficatson.  You,  Sir,  too  uoguanle^ 
ly,  think  proper  to  lose  sight  of  David's  i^greasion,  and 
enlarge  on  the  bemous  oature  of  the  Amaiekite  (mo- 
eetKiings.  ^  The  women  and  children/  say  you,4»  ^  tiiey 
spared  and  took  captives,  not  out  of  coropassioa  aiid 
moderation,  as  this  writer  insKRuates  ;  but  because  th^ 
wanted  idaTcs,  eithidr  for  their  own  use,  or  t«>  make 
money  of  them,  by  selling  them  for  slaves  to  any  that 
would  purchase  them.  And  this  I  aliould  think  a 
greater  cruelty  than  tb<^  putting  then  to  the  sword,  and 
that  the  moderation  was  on  David'sf  side,  rather  than 
the  Amalekites/— The  author  intended  here  to  hint 
that  women  captives  (xrobably  met  better  fetes  by  beii^ 
made  wives  of ;  but  waved  it  from  an  apprebensioD 
that  it  might  give  you  an  advantage  over  him  by  your 
inststing  on  the  aversion  women  have  to  pronounce  the 
word  obey  in  the  marriage  contract,  to  prove  that  even 
this  would  have  been  making  slaves  of  them ;  more 
especially  in  the  east !  However,  from  the  premises 
you  have  laid  down,  it  is  apprehended  that  David's 
treatment  of  his  vanquished  enemies^^  in  another  in- 
stance, bad  better  been  left  alone  by  you ;  since  the 
deaths  he  is  there  supposed  to  have  put  them  to,  bow- 
ever  shocking  they  may  appear,  are  thus  more  mode- 
rate than  ftat  slavery  into  wbich>  you  6ndeavour§  to 
moderate  them  !  This  is  handing  him  deeper  into  the 
4aiire,  under  pretence  of  helping  him  out.  ^  What  evil 
genuistempted  the  tnan  to  titrn  critic !' 

You  proceed.||  *  I  affirm  lastly,  that  he  (David)  <fid 
well  in  extirpating  them  (the  Araalekites)  as  they  were 
proscribed  by  God  himself,  and  condemned  to  be  utr 
terly  cut  ojlF/  Had  David  been  then  iq  a  situation  to 
put  such  decrees  in  execution,  with  respect  boUi  to 
character  and  abilit}^ ;  had  he  urged  this  proscripticm  to 
authorize  the  butchery ;  and  lastly,  had  not  plunder 
been  the  sole  actuating  motive,  asappears  both  by  the 
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tpecificMion  of  it,  and  by  bis  allMed  reason  for  the 
nrasaacce  ;  the  massacre  mtgfat  be  justified  upon  He- 
bcew  principles :  but  fix>fii  tbe  circumstances  of  the 
tmnsaclion  you  are  deprived  enn  of  tbem  ! .  So  that 
tbe  badness  of  your  reasoning  is  not  at  aU  to  be  won- 
dered aC 

The  .author  is  unwilling  to  ascribe  your  apologies  fbr 
Jewish  cruelties,  to  a  natural  barbarity  of  disposition  in 
you :  it  is  rather  deduciUe  from  another  source :  you 
have  read  these  aonah  until  blood  is  ftimiliar  to  you  ; 
and  yfMir  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  absolutely  con*^ 
founded ! 

This  error,  however,  it  might  have  been  hoped. the 
amiable  precepts  of  Jesus  Christ  would  have  correct- 
ed; but  even  these  are  ineffectual  antidotes:  for  you 
threaten  the  author  with  personal  peril*  for  consider* 
ing  this  adventure  in  any  other  than  the  accepted 
K^t.  How  different  this  behaviour  is  from  that  of 
tbe  great  founder  of  the  religion  3^011  have  so  long 
taught,  need  not  be  insisted  on :  it  is  much  too'^evi- 
dent ! 

David's  treatment  of  the  Amalekite,  who  brou^t 
htm  tbe  welcome  neii^s  of  Saul's  death,  and  clakned 
the  merit  of  it,  is  agreeable  to  the  costonmiy  rules  ^ 
politics;  and  has  nothing  therefore  remariuible  iti  it, 
Cartber  than  it  was  rendered  by  peculiar  cireunastahces. 
Saul  was  said  te  be  rejected  by  God,  and  David  was 
the  pretender  to  bis  throne;  it  was  therefore  imagined 
this  man  might  have  had  some  claim  to  his  pri^nite'grati* 
tude,  especially  considering  the  account  tiie  Amalekile 

Btve  of  the  matter.  However,  it  is  not  insisted  on. 
avid's  lamentation  over  Saul,  still  appears  with  all 
tbe  marks  of  insincerity  it  did  before;  bis  grief  for 
Jonathan,  whose  love  toward  him  was  wonderM^ 
passing  the  love  of  tromen,  was  perhaps  slii table: 
though  the  figure  expressing  this  love,  without  any 
uncharitable  inferences,  is  certainly  not  well  chosen. 
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Ou  the  death  of  Saul,  when  David  repaired  ta 
Hebron,  and  was  there  anointed  king  over  Judab ;  the 
author  had  remarked,  that  he  did  not  seem  to  claim  in 
right  of  the  sacred  unotion  bestowed  on  him  long  siix» 
by  Samuel:  to  this  you  reply,*  ^  this  is  a  very  iojudi* 
cious  observation,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  for  David  bad 
no  other  tide  to  the  succession,  but  the  appointment 
of  God  by  Samuel;  and  this  claim  on  which  be 
founded  his  pretensions,  was  universally  known  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  the  avowed  reason  why  they  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  throne.'  To  this  it  may  be  answered, 
that  he  claimed  his  title  as  soon  as  he  could  make  it 
out,  by  the  law  of  force.  If  his  divine  title  to  the 
Hebrew  crown  was  universally  known,  and  if,  as  you 
say,  Ishbosheth  had  none  at  all,t  how  came  David's 
title  not  to  be  universally  acknowledged?  Did  only 
one  tribe  believe  in  it?  Yet  David  with  the  divine 
grant  was  obliged  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  by  arms 
and  intrigue!  just  for  all  the  world,  like  the  wicked, 
who  attain  ends  by  the  same  means  to  all  external 
appearance!  It  is  true,  Abner  at  length  interested 
himself  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  grant,  but  ob- 
serve, it  was  not  until  his  zeal  was  excited  by  a  per* 
sonal  affront  relating  to  a  concubine!  so  that  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  really  believed  in  it  or  no. 

The  appellations  pretender  and  usurper,  you  say,^ 
belong  more  properly  to  Ishbosheth :  —yet  there  is  no 
irr^:ularity  hinted  at  in  Ishbosheth^s  succeeding  bis 
fiitber ;  nor  any  commotion  on  his  accession  § ;  which 
is  rather  uncommon  under  such  circumstances. 

Your  observations  on  David's  conquest  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  ||,  if  they  prove  any  thing,  prove  that 
you,  with  the  assistance  of  Hebrew,  are  as  far  from 
ascertaining  doubtful  points,  as  the  author  can  be  with 
only  plain  English. 

In  treating  of  the  wars  of  David,  you  must,  though 
it  is  hard  to  know  wherefore,  drag  Saul  in  again;  with 
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whom  we  now  have  nothing  farther  to  do.  If  Saul 
did  wrong,  you  know  he  was  rejected,  and  no  one 
will  perhaps  interest  himself  in  defending  his  reputa* 
tion.  Yet  you  take  so  many  occasions  to  impeach 
him,  that  it  were  as  easy  to  reriew  your  History  of 
him,  as  you  have  done  this  of  David :  be  this,  how- 
ever, the  task  of  some  one  else,  and  resume  we  the 
review  of  David.  Your  reason^  for  supposing  David 
to  shew  favour  to  Gath  in  his  wars  with  the  Philistines 
is  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  iact,  or  even  the  extra- 
ordinary probability  of  it ;  ail  these  people  being  fre- 
queiUly  introduced,  after  mention  of  total  slaughter: 
the  invasions  were  partial,  and  fugitives  no  doubt  re- 
turning  to  their  settlements,  when  the  marauders  were 
gone.  You  are  likewise.  Sir,  very  earnest  to  alter  the 
proportion  in  which  he  slaughtered  the  Moabitesf,  from 
two-thirds  to  one-half:  you  are  extremely  welcome  to 
the  difference,  if  it  will  do  David  any  material  service. 
You  alledge,  to  justify  his  wars  with  the  Philistines 
and  Moabites,  a  league ;(  among  these  neighbouring 
nations  against  Israel.  If  so,  as  may  be  very  naturally 
supposed,  it  was  a  very  jitstifiable  compact;  Israel 
being  a  common  enemy,  who  ravaged  them  nd  libi* 
tum^  not  from  the  common  misunderstandings  among 
states,  but  from  an  insatiable  appetite  for  blood  and 
plunder. 

When  you  get  particular  notions  in  your  head,  you 
swell  your  book  greatly  with  the  parade  of  numerous 
citations,  either  dwelling  ufion,  or  digressing  from, 
the  point  in  hand,  frequently  to  very  little  purpose;  as 
may  be  seen  in  p.  189,  3,  4,  now  open  before  the 
writer:  and  in  many  others. 

To  palliate  David's  cruel  treatment  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, you  insist  on  their  king's  ill  usage  of  David's 
ambassadors  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession, 
after  the  death  of  his  father.  ^  Hanum,^  say  you§, 
^  instead  of  receiving  them  as  the  ambassadors  of  so 
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great  a  pr4nce,  and  sent  on  so  polite  and  humaoe 
an  eirand,  was  prevailed  on  by  his  princes,  to  regard 
theiq  as  spies,  and  treated  them  with  the  vilesi 
indignity /-^--^ Ambassadors  are  spies  by  the  very  i» 
tur^  of  dieir  employment,  but  tolerated  among  states 
by  mutual  consent.  These,  however,  were  considered 
as  such  in  a  much  more  particular  manner:  the  princes 
say  to  Hanum  *,  *'  tbinkest  thou  that  David  doth  bch 
nour  thy  fiitber,  that  he  hath  sent  comforters  unto  thee? 
Hath  not  David  rather  sent  his  servants  unto  thee,  to 
search  the  city,  and  to  spy  it  out,  and  to  overthrow 
it?"  Credit  these  representations  with  having  some 
foundation  in  truth  at  that  time ;  the  Jews  being  a  peo- 
ple always  to  be  suspected ;  and  then  these  ambassa* 
dors  are  but  treated  accordingly ;  considering  the  times. 

You  are  carefully  intrenched,  Sir,  in  your  expositi- 
ons ;  you  first  endeavour  by  various  trials  to  alter  the 
meanings  of  passages:  and  lest  they  should  fail  you, 
frequently,  as  in  this  instancef ,  attempt  a  justification 
of  the  literar  acceptation;  arguing  again,  as  in  the  case 
of  Nabal,  an  improbable  degree  of  provocation  mea* 
sured  from  that  of  the  revenge :  for  you  are  engaged  to 
defend  at  all  adventures. 

Bringing  his  wars  together  into  one  section,  yoit, 
irom  justifying  his  barbarities,  proceed  to  prove  him 
merciful ;  and  remark  concerning  the  civil  war  headed 
by  Absalom,  thus.^  ^  After  the  civil  war  between 
David  and  Absalom,  we  read  of  no  bloodv  executions 
for  treason  and  rebellion.'  The  reason.  Sir,  speaks  fcr 
itself,  though  it  hi(s  escaped  your  penetration.  This 
revolt  was  so  general,  that  David  was  obliged  to  fly 
even  from  his  capital :  and  when  it  was  suppressed,  it 
was  immediately  succeeded  by  another,  so  that  David 
no  doubt  thought  it  advisable  to  sit  down  contented 
with  his  re^cstablisbment.  Recrimination  at  this  sea» 
son  would  have  been  scarcely  less  than  a  general  pro- 
seription :    and  was  too  hazardous  to  attempt.     Tbid 
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plea- of  inability,  which  you  urge  for  his  not  calling 
Joab  to  account  for  the  murder  of  Amasa,*  is  equally 
valid  in  the  general  sense  in  which  it  is  here  applied  ; 
where  you  would  ascribe  to  his  mercy  and  forgiveness, 
what  flowed  from  policy,  considering  the  precarious- 
ness  of  his  situation. 

Following  the  order  in  which  you  have  introduced 
your  facts,  we  now  attend  to  the  return  of  the  ark. 
The  strange  crime  of  Uzzah,  who,  poor  man,  some 
how  or  other  lost  his  life  for  his  good-nature,  is  thus 
considered  by  you  in  the  ensuing  words  ;f  whidi  will 
perhaps  be  made  to  read,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
word  or  two  to  render  it  intelligible.  *  Doth  he  (this 
authcM*)  think  that  the  Lord  of  Host,  to  whom  it  be* 
longed,  could  not  have  saved  it,  without  his  (Uzzah) 
doing  what  it  was  absolutely  unlawful  for  him  to  do  ?' 
If  the  Lord  would  have  saved  it,  because  he  could,  it 
may  in  the  same  manner  be  argued,  that  he'  would 
have  brought  it  to  any  place  where  he  intended  it  to 
be:  and  that  therefore  David  wa»  impertinently  offl* 
:cio«s.  But  with  respect  to  Uzzah,  if  ^'the  Lord 
seeth:  not  as  man  seeth;  for  man  looketh  on  the  out- 
ward appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart  ;'':^ 
the  man's  intention  was  indisputably  good ;  and  the 
alleged  crime  surely  pardonable :  the  seeming  exigency 
precluding  all  hesitation  and  reflexion*  Had  the  ark 
been  really  overturned  for  want  of  this  careful  preven- 
tion, Uzzah  might  with  p;reater  plausibility  have  been 
smote  for  his  omission,  than  he  was  for  his  commis- 
sion. But  you  say,  the  Levites  should  have  carried  it 
on  their  own  shoulders;  that  in>  their  neglecting  it, 
they  consulted  their  ease  more  than  tbeir  duty ;  and, 
that  this  was  an  offence  of  no  small  aggravation. § 
Was  Uzzah  then  to  be  punished  for  the  laziness  of 
the  priests  ? 

You  clothe  David,  in  this  procession  of  the  ark,  in 
a  complete  priest's  habit :  but  David  was  not  a  priest, 
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either  by  office  or  tribe :  the  ephod  it  is  true«  was  port 
of  the  priest's  dress:  there  were,  you  know,  two 
kinds,  one  peculiar  to  the  High  Priest ;  and  a  com- 
mon one,  worn  by  the  priests  in  general :  but  from  the 
case  in  hand,  it  is  probable  it  was  worn  by  others  on 
peculiar  solemn  occasions.  David  wore  one  now; 
together  with  a  robe  of  fine  linen  :  which,  that  you 
may  effectually  secure  him  from  being  liable  to  the 
indecencies  his  wife  Michal  was  witness  to,  you  will 
have  to  be  the  priest's  •  robe,  close  down  to  the  feet. 
The  linen  robe  was,  as  you  allow,*  put  on  by  David 
for  coolness,  and  the  ephod  was  probably  put  over  it 
to  give  it  something  of  a  solemn  appearance:  but  had 
this  robe  been  that  robe,  which  was  clt>se  round, 
flowing  down  to  the  feet,  it  would  have  been  very  in* 
convenient  for  a  man  dancing  ^'  with  all  his  might/' 

You  ascribe  the  ridicule  his  wife  Michal  cast  on 
him  to  his  being  divested  of  his  regal  attire. j*  But  if, 
as  you  say,  he  appeared  as  a  priest,  she  would  not 
have  scoffed  at  him  in  that  manner,  though  you  can 
maintain  such  a  supposition ;;]:  for  we  have  no  other 
instance  of  an  ill  disposition  in  her,  farther  than  what 
is  generally  inferred  from  this;  David  had  been  in- 
debted to  her  affection  for  his  life:§  neither  would  she 
in  that  case  have  alluded  to  the  vain  fellows  who 
openly  uncovered  themselves.  The  parallel  would  not 
hold.  Sir ;  unless  it  were  in  virtue  of  your  new  theory 
of  uncovery,[|  which  may  first  adorn  these  vain  fellows 
with  kingly  robes ;  and  then  by  uncovering  them,  sig- 
nify the  putting  them  offhand  the  putting  on  the  habits 
of  a  priest !  If  she  meant  all  this,  she  certainly  deserved 
to  be  excluded  from  child-bearing. 

When  David  deprived  Mephibosheth  of  his  posses- 
sions, on  being  accused  by  his  steward  Ziba;  and 
upon  discovery  of  the  calumny  appears  to  have  restor- 
ed him  but  half  the  penalty  of  his  supposed  guilt,  you 
«ay,^  ^  there  might  be  reasons  of  state,  reasons  of 
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.|;reat  [NrudeDce  and  equity ,  that  might  induce  David 
at  that  time,  to  give  this  check  to  the  house  of  Saul ; 
especially  as  Shimei,  one  of  Saul's  family,  had  used 
him  with  peculiar  marks  of  indignity,  and  discovered 
that  they  wanted  only  the  opportunity  to  revenge 
themselves  on  him,  and  place  one  of  SauPs  house 
upon  the  throne  of  Israel/ 

This  is  one  of  your  pleas.  The  might  be,  however 
is  not  to  be  understood  as  your  real  opinion ;  for  here, 
as  in  your  review  of  David's  treatment  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, you  rather  start  a  number  of  suppositions  guarded 
against  every  judgment  that  may  be  formed  of  a  tran- 
saction, than  seem  to  have  any  settled  opinion  of  your 
own.  Tfatis  in  the  present  case,  lest  the  politic  check 
to  the  house  of  Saul  should  fail,  von  back  it  with  a 
confirmation  of  the  charge  against  Mephibosheth,  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Hallettt.  Not  quite  confident  of  the 
we^ht  of  this  opinion,  however,  you  confuse  us  with 
a  third  contained  in  these  words  f*  '  We  have  already 
seen  that  David,  by  the  original  grant,  gave  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  patrimony  to  Mephibosheth,  but 
so  as  that  Ziba,  his  fifteen  sons,  and  twenty  servants, 
were  to  be  maintained  out  of  it  for  cultivating  the  es- 
tate ;  which  was  a  proper  division  of  it  between  Me- 
phibosheth and  Ziba.'  If  a  person  undertakes  the 
stewardship  of  an  estate,  it  is  true  the  estate  is  under- 
stood to  subsist  him;  but  what  steward  was  ever  un- 
derstood to  divide  the  estate  with  his  master?  Grant- 
ing however,  any  division  to  be  made,  and  the  entire 
property  afterwards  to  be  v€;gted  in  Ziba,  on  his  treach- 
erous slander;  by  what  rule  in  morals  or  politics  was 
Ziba  continued  on  the  estate,  on  the  original  compact, 
when  his  villainy  was  discovered  ?  You  affirm  indeed:^, 
that '  it  was  not  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery,  but  out 
of  respect  even  to  Saul,  of  whose  house  Ziba  was,  and 
as  a  recompence  for  that  seasonable  and  noble  supply 
that  he  brought  him  (David)  when  he  was  forced  to 
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abandon  the  capital. —  Surely,  respect  to  tbc  house  of 
Saul  would  have  been  better  shewn  by  favour  to  the 
injured  Mephibosheth,  than  to  his  .servant;  especially 
when  that  servant  proved  so  vile  a  traitor!  and  were 
the  designing  kind  offices  of  a  traitor  to  blind  all  atten- 
tion to  the  crime  to  which  they  were  owing;  when 
that  crime  was  manifested?  But  having  just  before 
supposed  this  partition  intended  to  give  a  check  to  the 
house  of  Saul^  you  here  represent  it  as  a  deed  of  res- 
pect toward  it!  You  now  possibly  may  have  some 
other  composition  of  it  ready,  which  you  are  heartily 
welcome  to  supply,  if  you  ace  so  disposed. 

You  are  next,  Sir,  attended  to  the  memorable  story 
of  the  unfortunate  Uriah!  Little  need  be  said  by  the 
author  respecting  this  complicated  crime  of  David,  as 
it  is  condemned  in  the  relation,  and  therefore  by  every 
one  beside.  Some  observations,  however,  which  you 
have  made  relating  to  it,  could  not  be  overlooked,  and 
your  attention  is  requested  on  their  account,  for  a  few 
moments. 

Adulterers,  as  you  say,  were  to  be  punished  with 
death.  True.  Will  a  holy  person  then,  deliberately 
influence  another  with  him  to  incgr  this  penalty  ?  De- 
liberation is  insisted  on:  since  had  David  and  Bach- 
sheba  been  casually  together,  a  sudden  gust  of  passioo 
might,  as  you  say  it  did*,  hurry  him  away  without 
allowing  him  time  for  deliberation.  But  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  temptation  was  distant,  so  that,  though 
his  passion  was  fired  with  the  sight,  he  bad  not  only 
time  for  recollection,  but  was  also  amply  provided  with 
the  means  of  cooling  it  again,  at  home.  But  neither 
did  he  make  use  of  either  of  these  opportunities  ! — be 
sent  and  enquired  after  this  woman  whom  he  saw  ba- 
thing;— found  she  was  the  wife  of  one  of  his  officers, 
but — nevertheless  caused  her  to  be  brought  to  him,  as 
every  one  knows!  Let  any  impartial  person  decide 
what  right   David  has  to  the  excuse  of  being  hurried. 
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into  a  precipitate  gratificatioR  of  bis  passion !  and 
whether  this  was  not  a  crime  '  peculiarly  aggravated  by 
previous  deliberate  steps!' 

£ven  after  all  that  you  have  hitherto  urged  in  justifi- 
cation of  David^s  character,  it  was  thought  hardly  pos- 
sible, Sir,  for  you  to  extract  a  compliment  to  it,  out 
of  this  greatest  acknowledged  crime  he  ever  coromit- 
ed !  Yet  have  you  address  enough  to  perform  it !  You 
trace  the  necessity  of  Uriah's  death,  as  the  only  means 
to  save  the  other  parties ;  and  then  ask^,  ^  But  how 
was  Uriah  to  be  got  rid  of?  Poison,  assassination,  or 
a  false  charge  of  treason,  or  some  secret  way  of  des- 
truction, were  the  methods  that  the  eastern  princes 
were  well  acquainted  with.  David  was  above  them  all, 
and  had  a  kind  of  generosity  even  in  his  very  crimes. 
He  causes  him  to  fall  in  the  bed  of  honour,  gloriously 
fighting  against  the  enemies  of  his  king  and  country/ 
Generous  David !  Incomparable  apologist ! 

"  And  he  wrote  in  the  letter,  saying.  Set  ye  Uriah 
in  the  fore-front  of  the  hottest  battle,  and  retire  ye 
from  him,  that  he  may  be  smitten  and  die/'  What  an 
amiable  quality  is  generosity  ! 

As  you  esteem  David's  delivery  of  seven  of  SauPs 
posterity  to  be  hanged  by  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  *'  one 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  parts  of  his  behaviour  as 
a  king,  and  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  generosity  of 
his  temper,  &c.'f  it  deserves  some  examination. 

That  Saul  might  have  injured  these  Gibeonites,  was 
not  denied  ;  so  that  your  reflexions  on  this  supposition  ^ 
are  nothing  worth.  It  was  then,  and  is  still,  thought 
remarkable,  that  there  was  no  chronological  record  of 
a  fact,  which  after  such  a  length  of  time  demanded  an 
expiation  so  awfully  hinted,  and  so  extraordinary  in 
its  circumstances  !  The  history  said  §,  that  after  many 
years,  God  ^  punishes — whom  ?  a  whole  nation  ;  with 
three  years  famine:  which,  by  the  bye,  was  not 
sent  as  a  punishment  neither;  but  merely  as  a  hint 
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^  of  reaieinbrance'--4>ut  it  was  a  calamity  oeveitheleM : 
ao  that  your  sneering  enquiry  whether,  aa  it  was  not 
a  punishment,  it  might  not  be  a  blessing,  or  some- 
thing between  both  ?  *  is,  like  many  other  archnesses 
of  a  similar  nature,  hardly  becoming  the  character  of 
a  doctor  in  divinity ! 

Among  these  is  the  quibble  by  which  you  affect  to 
make  the  author  intend  the  duration  of  the  civil  wars, 
when  he  expresses  that  of  the  famine  f,  But  away 
with  such  children's  play  of  make  believe  / 

There  is  no  reasoning  positively  about  facts  so  ob- 
scurely referred  to.  '  The  crime,  you  say,*  was  enor- 
mous and  highly  aggravated ;  a  crime,  if  any  could 
be  so,  that  was — Deo  vindice  dignum^ — and  which, 
though  the  punishment  of  it  was  long  deferred,  through 
a  train  of  intervening  unavoidable  circumstance,  was 
nevertheless  worthy  to  be  retaliated  by  providence, 
upon  the  first  opportunity  that  was  favourable  for  the 
purpose/  In  verity.  Sir,  you  make  very  free  with 
Providence!  What  must  your  notions  of  Providence 
be,  that  can  plead  a  train  of  intervening  unavoidable 
circumstances,  as  impediments  to  its  operations ;  and 
can  represent  it  as  taking  the  &TSt  favourable  opportu- 
nity to  resume  them  ? 

A  three  years  famine  over  a  country,  to  procure  the 
hanging  of  seven  men,  may  be  very  reconcileable  with 
your  conception  of  Providence,  though  hardly  with 
some  propositions  before  laid  down:  however,  the 
oracle  is  said  to  have  answered,  ^^  It  is  for  Saul,  and 
for  his  bloody  house,  because  he§  slew  the  Gibeonites/* 
From  this  you  infer,||  that  ^Ihe  persons  employed 
with  Saul  in  perpetrating  these  murders,  were  those  of 
his  ^'own  house/^  He  thought  the  destruction  of 
these  Gibeonites  so  popular  a  thing,  as  that  he  was  re- 
solved himself,  his  family,  and  relations  should  have 
the  whole  credit  of  it.'     And    therefore,    unassisted 
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either  by  particular  record,  or  reason,  you  *  think  it  is 
probable,  from  the  choice  that  David  made,  that  the  very 
persons  he  gave  up  were  employed  in  this  butchery  .4^ 
— These  are  representedf  to  be  'the  two  bastard 
sons  of  Rispah  his  concubine,  and  the  five  sons  of  bis 
eldest  daughter.* — Here  probability  decides  againstyou, 
unless  you  can  account  why  Saul,  who,  according  to 
you,  resolved  that  himself  and  family  should  have  the 
credit  of  this  action,  chose  two  of  his  bastards  to  assist 
him  in  it  without  associating  his  legitimate  sons,  par- 
ticularly Jonathan  ;  an  able  warrior,  in  the  the  com- 
mission :  and  can  prove  that  five  of  his  grandsons  were 
then  bom,  and  of  an  age  to  lend  an  hand  ^also.  Not 
to  mention  the  inconsistency  of  supposing  a  prince  to 
associate  himself  and  children  to  commit  actions  al- 
ways referred  to  soldiers  as  their  proper  office. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  why  you  select 
SauPs  bastard  children  and  grand-children  as  help- 
mates in  this  odd  massacre.  After  establishing  that 
by  the  seed  expressed  in  the  oath  between  Saul  and 
David,  the  male  line  is  to  be  understood,  as  if  Saul 
relinquished  all  care  for  the  female,  you  addj — '  But 
David  gave  up  only  the  sons  of  Saul's  concubine  who 
were  not  the  legal  seed  of  Saul,  and  those  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  could  only  keep  up  Adriel's  name  and 
not  Saul's;  and  hereby  conscientiously  observed, 
without  the  least  violation,  his  oath  to  Saul.'  Yes, 
Sir,  with  the  help  of  that  mental  reservation  in  all  his 
expressions  with  which  you  so  often  credit  him.  The 
reasons,  therefore,  appears  now,  why  SauPs  bastards 
and  grandchildren  were  so  strangely  pitched  upon 
by  you  for  his  instruments  in  the  massacre,  lest  your 
system  of  expiation  should  be  overturned. 

It  is  to  be  supposed.  Sir,  from  your  continued 
method  of  arguing,  that  you  never  read  of  commotions 
excited  in  a  state  by  illegitimate  children  ;  or  by  de- 
scendants in  a  female  line  ;  else  you  might  possibly  have 
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allowed  now  as  you  did  once  before,*  that  reasons  of 
great  prudence  * — might  induce  David  to  give  this 
check  to  the  house  of  Saul ;  as  Shimei,  one  of  Saul's 
family,  had  used  him  with  peculiar  marks  of  indignity, 
and  discovered  that  they  wanted  only  the  opportu- 
nity to  revenge  themselves  on  him,  and  place  one  of 
Saurs  house  upon  the  throne  of  Israel/ 

Mephibosheth,  whom  David  took  care  to  keep 
under  his  own  eye,  having  such  a  shocking  scene  to 
contemplate,  might,  as  he  really  was,  considering  his 
decrepitude,  with  little  hazard  be  preserved  ;  as  an 
evidence  of  probity  in  this  pious  king.  Your  table  of 
his  decendants 'I',  is  of  no  farther  use  than  as  it  serves 
to  countenance  the  declamatory  string  of  ironical 
scoffing,  and  panegyrical  sentences  which  close  this 
section  of  your  work  :  since  you  have  no  clearer  evidence 
of  Mephibosheth  having  any  grandchildren  born  at 
that  time,  than  you  have  to  prove  that  Saul  and  his 
grandchildren  massacred  the  Gibeonites. 

David's  numbering  the  people,  is  the  next  subject 
for  the  exercise  of  your  critical  powers  !  The  author 
of  the  history,  after  stating  the  circumstances  of  this 
fact,  chose  to  decline  any  farther  discussion  of  it,  as 
surpassing  any  abilities  he  can  boast,  to  reconcile  with 
our  present  sceptical  and  depraved  conceptions.  Now, 
however,  that  he  is  assisted  with  your  mature  reflex- 
ions, he  will  hazard  a  few  cursory  observations  on 
them. 

The  translation  by  comparing  two  passages  together, 
affirms  David  to  have  been  moved  both  by  God  and 
Satan,  to  number  his  people.  You  seem  to  be  clear, 
that  it  could  not  be  God  who  tempted  him  t  and  as  to 
the  Devil  you  make  any  body  of  him,  but  rather  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  one  of  David's  courtiers !  J  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  this  same  courtier  was  frequently 
whispering  in  his  royal  master's  ear.  Upon  farther 
enquiiy,    however,   the  crime  imputed  to  David  on 
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this  occasion,  was  his  remitting  the  hiead-niODey  al- 
ways to  be  paid  at  such  gpeneral  reviews.*  This  calls 
for  divine  punishment;  and  who  was  the  premier  object 
for  punishment  is  the  question.  If  we  say  it  is  hard, 
David  thus  actuated  by  invisible  agency,  should  suffer 
as  a  principal ;  you  reply ,t '  But  doth  be  not  know  that 
a  man  may  be  hanged  for  a  crime,  to  which  his  in* 
dictment  says :  he  was  moved  by  the  Devil ;  and 
because  the  Devil  moved  him,  is  he  therefore  a  pas- 
sive instrument,  and  free  from  guilt  ?  Doth  he 
really  think,  that  the  Devil  ought  to  be  tried  and 
hanged,  instead  of  the  man  whom  he  tempted  ?'  In 
answer  to  these  queries  it  may  be  hinted,  that  by 
huoaan  laws  we  hang  the  man,  because  the  man  pei^ 
petraied  the  fact;  but  for  Goiif  to  punish  the  instru- 
ment of  a  purpose,  confessedly  over-ruled  to  the 
execution  of  that  purpose  by  supernatural  influence  ; 
would  be  just  as  if  we  should  convict  the  knife  or  the 
pistol  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  discfaQii|;e  the  criminal ! 
If  it  appears  odd  that  the  people  (one  remove  still  far- 
ther from  the  author  of  the  crime)  should  be  punished 
for  the  fault  of  their  king  ;  you  answer,^  ^  Perhaps  it 
may  help  to  set  the  thing  a  little  even  with  him  [the 
writer]  when  I  put  my  reader  in  mind;  that  kings 
are  no  otherwise  to  be  punished  in  their  regal  capa^ 
cities,  nor  oftentimes  to  be  brought  to  correct  the  errors 
of  their  administration,  but  by  public  calamities :  by 
famine,  pestilence,  foreign  wars,  domestic  convul- 
sions, or  some  other  like  distresses  that  affect  their 
people.' — Perhaps  it  would  set  the  subject  still  more 
even,  were  you  to  establish  this  position  by  authority 
more  convincing  than  mere  ipse  dixit.  Your  logic 
however,  is  seen  in  the  immediately  ensuing  words  to 
the  former :  '  and  if  it  be  right  at  all  for  God  to  ani- 
madvert on  the  conduct  of  princes,  or  to  shew  his 
displeasure  against  them  for  the  public  errors  of  their 
administration,   it  must  be  right  and  fit  for  him  to 
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afflict  their  people:  and  iudeed  this  is  nothing  more 
than  what  continually  happens  in  the  common  course 
of  providence.' — If  then,  as  you  say,  from  ordinary 
occurrrences,  and  from  nothing  more^  it  is  evident  God 
punishes  and  admouishes  princes  by  those  occurrences ; 
it  is  no  wonder  they  profit  so  little  by  these  lessons 
given  to  others,  and  which  they  now  have  no  infallible 
oracle  to  interpret  for  them.  For,  as  oracles  have 
been  long  since  discredited,  and  ^A^r^orc  not  conti- 
nued, the  common  course  of  providence  must  either 
go  on  in  vain,  respecting  this  main  purpose  of  its 
movement,  or  else  intirely  stop. 

The  opinion  of  Grotius  cited  by  you,*  that  acer- 
bissimum  est  delinquentibus  regibus  suppticium  id 
quod  populis  injligitur ;  can  be  determined  only  by 
fact,  whether  they  themselves  really  think  so :  and  it 
is  pretty  evident  that  Grotius  was  not  a  king. 

You  have,  however,  other  causes  to  urge  for  this 
pestilence ;  namely,-]'  that  it  might  be  a  judgment  on 
the  people  for  not  remonstrating  against  the  numeration 
crime  of  their  king  ;  or  for  their  not  pressing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  capitation  tax,  though  not  demanded  of 
them ;  or  for  their  other  transgressions !  In  truth, 
there  is  no  end  of  following  you  through  all  your  shifts, 
turnings  and  windings :  these  suggestions  being  your 
own,  and  no  crime  being  charged  on  the  people  in  the 
Bible,  the  writer  does  not  think  himself  under  obliga- 
tion to  be  farther  troubled  with  them. 

As  to  Nathan  the  prophet,  he  was  certainly  nettled 
^t  the  slight  put  on  him,  and  some  others ;  in  not 
being  invited  to  Adonijah's  feast :  else  he  would  not 
have  insisted  on  that  circumstance:  which  had  better 
been  waved.  You  have  been  at  some  pains  to  render  the 
supposition  ridiculous,  but  the  probability  of  Nathan's 
being  corrupted,  was  not  surely  less  than  that  of  Da- 
vid's sons;^  who  yet  all  of  them,  except  Solomon, 
(who,  had  be  been  invited,  had  some  private  reasons 
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to  the  contrary,  which  their  proceedings  shew  them 
to  have  been  aware  of)  were  agreeable  to  settling  the 
succession  on  their  elder  brother ;  though  certainly  as 
much  interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  kingdom  as 
Nathan  could  be. 

It  must  be  owned,  thiat  you  have  fairly  caught  the 
writer  off  his  guard,  when  he  quoted  a  verse  from  a 
psalm,  which  happened  not  to  be  the  production  of 
David.  It  was  in  the  collection  under  his  name  and 
was  carelessly  pitched  on  without  due  thought  of  the 
general  tenor  of  it,  Humanum  est  errare^  Doctor,  and 
though  you  have  here  an  advantage  over  the  writer^  it 
can  be  converted  to  but  small  use  toward  a  general  ex- 
culpation of  David  ;  and  inaccuracies  of  expression 
still  less  so:  though  by  you  greatly  insisted  on. 

You  plead,*  that  *  there  are  so  many  traces  of  a 
benevolent  spirit  in  David's  conduct  and  psalms,  as 
leave  little  room  for  the  accusation  of  his  being  of  a 
rancorous  and  implacable  spirit  even  to  his  worst 
enemies,  for  whom  he  frequently  prayed  ;  and  to  whom 
he  often  rendered  good  for  evil.* — ^The  benevolence  of 
David's  conduct  has  been  sufficiently  examined  into, 
and  the  good  which  he  returned  to  his  enemies,  reason- 
ing from  his  conduct,  was  most  probably  confined 
wholly /o  his  praters;  like  the  mercy  of  the  Holy 
Courts  of  Inquisition. 

The  book  of  psalms  being  a  collection  of  various 
composition,  many  of  which  have  no  name  prefixed 
to  them,  and  their  expressions  so  general ;  little  posi- 
tive can  be  affirmed  about  them :  at  least,  if  we  atten- 
ded to  commentators,  among  whom  we  might  hope 
to  find  agreement,  and  therefore  from  whom,  if  from 
any,  we  might  expect  to  gain  satisfaction. 

Many  of  those  ascribed  to  David  do  not,  however, 
warrant  your  character  of  them  ;  and  there  is  no  argu- 
ing against  facts  to  ward  oflF the  chaise  of  inconsistency. 

But,  say  you,-f  *  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  the 
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far  greater  ooaiber  of  those  places,  where  disre  appear 
to  be  direct  imprecations  in  our  version,  there  aie 
none  in  the  original  ;*  hi  which  the  verb  is  in  the 
fiiture  tense,  instead  of  the  ioiperative;  and  so  is  ooly 
declarative  of  what  should  be  the  consequence^  iBstead 
of  the  Psalmist's  wish  of  what  he  would  have  it  be/ 
What  a  strange  translation  then  are  we  amused  with, 
if  this  is  universally  the  case !  and  if  the  meaniag  of 
tkm  psalms  is  so  injuriously  perverted,  hdtv  can  we 
pretend  even  to  guess  at  the  meaning  of  suny  other 
part?  And  yet.  Doctor^  the  acceptance  and  use  of 
our  translation  through  so  many  generations  of  Hebrew 
critics,  seem  to  argue  its  imperfections  not  to  be  quite 
so  gross  as,  for  the  sake  of  your  hero,  you  now  choose 
to  represent  them. 

This  argument,  though  it  may  be  thought  sufficient 
of  itself,  if  established,  to  clear  David  from  the  charge 
of  vindictiveness;  yet,  as  in  other  cases,  you  are  care- 
ful to  provide  against  its  failing  you,  by  urging  the 
wickedness  of  David's  enemies,  to  countenance  his 
bitter  denunciations  against  them ;  and  refer  us  to 
David  for  a  character  of  them.f  But  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  accept  any  person's  character  of  his  enemy;  since 
resentment  makes  us  see  through  a  wrong  medium. 
The  expressions  io  which  wickedness  is  imputed  to 
these  people  in  the  psalms,  flows  natunJly  enough 
from  a  people  who  esteemed  themselves  a  nation  pecu- 
liarly favoured  by  God ;  but  ought  to  be  looked  upon 
rather  as  expressive  of  their  own  superiority  in  that 
respect,  and  hatred  and  contempt  for  their  neighbours, 
than  ad  indications  of  the  real  wickedness  of  these 
people. 

But,  you  say,  no  charge  of  barbarity  can  lie  against 

*  V<m  refer  particutai-ly  to  the  109th  Psalm ;  m  *  a  most  re- 
m»rkfible  iDstatice:**  other  Hebreir  critics,  however,  ^ay  that 
tbpfie  contained  in  that  psalm  are  impreeatious ;  but  th«it  Uiif  are 
only  there  related  by  David  a8  those  of  bis  enemies  on  him  !  What 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  criticism,  are  they? 
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David  for  many  deseripttve  paaM^es  ef  the  horrors  of 
war  in  his  Psalms :  *  for  that,  if  this  author  wishes  his 
country  success  against  its  enemies,  he  wishes  4estrQC- 
tion  to  them,  which  destruction  is  «ittended  with  nil 
those  calamitous  consequences  mentioned  by  David. 
True,  Sir,  very  te'ue ;  but  then  it  shews  a  propensity 
to  cruelty  to  dwell  so  minutely^  and  with  seeming 
pleasure,  upon  circumstances  of  horror  in  our  songs, 
like  the  North- American  Indians;  which  a  humane 
generous  mind  feels  pain  in  thinking  of,  and  is  pleased 
with  being  relieved  from. 

Your  next  apology  for  David  respects  his  behaviour 
to  Shimei.  You  tax  him  with  iaise  accusation  against 
David,  in  calling  him  a  bloody  man :  it  being,  as  you 
observe,  before  the  affair  of  the  Gibeonites:  asking"^ 
*  in  what  other  respect  could  David  be  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  Saul's  house  ?'  Sir !  he  took  up  arms  against 
Saul,  in  virtue  of  a  claim  to  supersede  him :  he  asso* 
ciated  with,  and  promised  assistance  to,  the  enemies 
of  his  country ;  by  whom  Saul  and  three  of  his  sons 
perished :  he  contested  the  dominion  with  Ishbo^eth, 
whom  he  harassed  to  the  grave.  Foimdation  sufficient 
to  charge  him  with  guilt  of  the  blood  of  Saul's  house. 
But  you  add,^  that  Shimei  *  retracts  all  he  had  said, 
owns  himself  a  slanderer  and  a  liar,  and  begs  pardon 
for  his  abusive  impudence.^  He  did  so,  and  upon  the 
change  in  the  fortune  of  David,  is  in  that  as  justifiable 
in  point  of  prudence,  as  he  was  censurable  before  in 
point  of  rashness.  To  give  David  the  disinterested 
merit  of  sparing  his  life,  you  ask,§  ^  what  there  was  in 
the  season  to  prevent  David  from  punishing  a  treason* 
able  reviler  as  he  deserved?'  Enough!  David  was 
rather  in  a  disagreeable  plight  at  that  time,  and  Shimei 
a  man  of  some  consideration ;  as  appeara  afterward : 
both  which  considerations  rendered  it  unadviseable  to 
silence  this  brawler  then. 

Consequences  proving  that  in  David's  oath  there 
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would  need  some  equivocation  to  excuse  him  in  bis 
dying  chaise  to  Solomon  ;  you  limit  the  extent  of  tbe 
obligation  he  laid  himself  under,  to  the  day  in  which 
he  made  it#:  from  which  you  establish  that  David  vio- 
lated no  oath,  if  he  actually  ordered  Solomon  to  put 
him  to  death.  But,  Sir,  probity  is  greatly  wounded 
by  such  excuses.     Tantum  religio  potest  suaderef 

To  justify  David  still  more  in  this  instance,  you 
paraphrase  his  order  to  Solomon,  making  him  sayf — 
^  clear  him  not,  therefore,  as  1  did,  if  thou  Jindest 
him  guilty  of  any  male  practices;  hut  his  hoar  head 
bring  down  unto  the  grave  with  blood' — But  there 
appears  no  conditional  clause  in  David's  speech,  the 
injunction  is  positive.  However,  as  you  love  amplify- 
ing, the  author  will  supply  a  far  more  suitable  paraphrase 
of  that  part  of  his  speech,  as  follows  : — *  It  is  true,  I 
promised  not  to  put  him  to  death,  but  thou  art  a  wise 
man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest  to  do :  thou 
knowest  thyself  not  to  be  bound  by  that  obligation  ; 
therefore  his  hoar  head,  &c.' — which  is  far  more  expla* 
natory  of  his  right  meaning. 

You  confirm  your  paraphase,  from  Solomon's  diff- 
erent treatment  of  Joab  and  Shimei.  You  allow  the 
injunction  to  be  positive  respecting  Joab,  because  he 
immediately  put  him  to  death ;  whereas  he  only  confi- 
ned Shimei  to  Jerusalem,  under  the  penalty  of  death:^. 
But  this  was  owing  to  a  different  cause.  Joab,  by  join- 
ing the  party  of  Adonijah,  had  furnished  that  pretence, 
which  Shimei  does  not  appear  to  have  done§;  not- 
withstanding you  have  asserted  his  readiness  to  join 
any  measures  to  disturb  David's  government  ||.  Joab, 
therefore,  was  assassinated,  and  Shimei  watched.  The 
writer  has  the  satisfaction  to  find  his  opinion  not  dis- 
countenanced by  the  learned  Houbigant,  in  the  pas- 
sage you  have  quoted^.     Expectavit  Solomon  do- 

♦  Page  272.       f  Page  268.       t  Page  270.        §  1  King*  i.  8. 
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nec  Semei  reus  essei^  ul  eum  morie  pleclerel :  and 
he  took  care  not  to  lose  the  first  specious  pretence  to 
effect  it. 

Were  it  possible  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  tempo- 
ral judgments  from  those  instances,  wherein  the  chance 
medley^  of  human  occurrences  has  fulfilled  the  lex 
ialionii ;  the  case  of  Joab  might  certainly  be  produced 
as  evidence:  that  assassination,  by  which  he  cut  of 
Abner  and  Amasa,  being  at  length  his  own  lot!  You 
sayf ,  ^  1  allow  David's  dying  order  in  this  instance  to 
be  peremptory  and  absolute.'  From  what  premises 
do  you  allow  it  ?  your  allowance  can  only  be  drawn, 
without  due  consideration,  from  Solomon's  conduct  in 
obedience  to  this  notable  testament.  It  is,  however,  a 
condescension  not  to  be  overlooked;  since,  in  granting 
one  to  be  absolute,  you  grant  the  other  also ;  the  terms 
dictating  each,  being  equally  strong;  nay,  almost  in 
the  very  same  words. 

After  mentioning  Joab's  crimes,  David  proceeds: 
^^  Do  therefore  according  to  thy  wisdom,  and  let  not 
his  hoar  head  go  down  to  the  grave  in  peace." 

After  his  accusation  of  Shimei,  and  giving  his  son 
the  reason  why  he  had  not  put  him  to  death  himself, 
he  adds:  ^^  Now  therefore  hold  him  not  guiltless ;  for 
thou  art  a  wise  man,  and  knowest  what  thou  oughtest 
to  do  unto  him ;  but  his  hoar  head  bring  thou  down  to 
the  grave  with  blood." 

Joab,  however,  though  far  from  being  a  good  man, 
yet  on  the  whole  deserved  a  better  legacy  from  David. 
His  services  had  been  long  and  important;,  and  though 
concerning  his  killing  the  false  Abner,  you  not  only- 
charge  him  with  revenge  for  his  brother's  death,  but 
allege:}:  his  probably  envying  him  the  glory  of  set* 
tling  David  on  the  throne  of  Israel:  yet  this  admits  of 
a  doubt.  For  he  was  apprehensive  of  a  different  con- 
sequence; and  hearing  that  Abner  had  been  with  Da- 
vid, expostulates  §  with   him  on  the  imprudence  of 

*  Matthew  ▼.  46.     Luke  xiil.  4.  f  P«j;e  273. 
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tviisUng  sucb  a  XMia  amoiig  them:  sayuig,  ^^  he  came 
to  deceive  thee^  aad  to  know  thy  going  out  aed  thy 
coining  in,  and  to  know  all  that  thou  dost/^  Proba- 
bly Joab  did  not  know  the  story  of  the  cooeubioe. 
He  therefore  appeare  (uQAting  his  revenge  widi  the 
deed)  to  have  acted  basely  for  David's  service. 

Joab  was  really  ill  used  in  the  affair  of  Amasa: 
which  yet  is  iK>t  said  to  exculpate  him.  Even  here, 
however,  he  confined  his  reseotment  to  his  rival :  and 
though  he  must  be  justly  provoked  at  David's  ingrati- 
ttide,  yet  he  still  continued  faithful  to  his  king.  His 
defirction  at  last  may  perhaps  admit  of  being  interpret- 
ed into  a  patroiHzation  of  that  particular  plan  for  the 
succession,  rather  than  into  a  rebellion  {^[ainst  the 
superannuated  monarch. 

David  in  his  lamentation  for  Abner,  had  declared 
the  Lord  to  be  the  rewarder  of  the  evil  doer*  :  by 
this  expression  referring  the  punishment  of  Joab  to  the 
Lord.  Having,  therefoi^e,  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  Joab's 
services  through  his  life»  he  having  been  his  right  hand 
all  along;  gratitude,  after  such  a  long  attachment, 
ought  to  have  influenced  him  to  have  then  left  him  to 
that  justice  of  God ;  and  not  have  bequeathed  him 
death  as  a  legacy  for  his  long  friendship ! 

The  panegyric  at  the  close  of  your  Review,  on  the 
piety  of  David,  is  little  worth,  after  the  discussion  of 
the  foregoing  points.  That  part  of  it  insisting  on  his 
always  adhering  to  the  religion  of  his  country-)*,  is 
still  less  so  ;  a  bad  man  not  being  an  honour  to  aay 
religion.  No  convulsive  ai^ument  for  his  goodness 
caa  be  drawn  from  his  poetic  compositions ;(,  experi- 
ence proving  the  best  poets  to  be  frequently  vety  iar 
from  being  the  best  men. 

You,  Sir,  and  the  world,  now  see  the  authorities 
and  principles  from  which  the  History  of  the  Man  after 
God's  own  Heart  was  deduced ;  which  in  a  second 
edition,  may  possibly  appear  still  less  liable  to  objec- 
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tion  tn  i>articubir  places :  and  au  appeal  is  hazarded  .u> 
the  candid,  even  of  all  persuasions,  whether  it  merits 
the  verbose  nbusrye  character*  you t have  given  it:  as 
*  putting  forced  constructions  on  particular  passages ; 
invidious,  insinuations,  where  there  is  nothing  in  the 
history  to  support  them:  improbable  suggestions  to 
eke  out  facts,  or  supply  the  place  of  them ;  fiilse  as* 
sertiona  contrary  to  the  truth  of  history,  to  furnish 
matter  .for  calumny  and  reviling;  in  a  word,  all 
methods  contrary  to  truth  and  honour,  and  inconsist- 
ent with  the  rates  of  buniianity,  candour  and  justicei^ 
What  may  be  your  latent  motive  for  throwing  out  such 
inflammatory  expressions  is  left  to  yourself  to  brood 
on ;  but  unless  they  had  been  better  supported  in  point 
of  verity,  they  are  not  very  indicative  of  the  gentleman, 
not  to  mention  you  by  any  other  character. 

It  Has  been  urged,  that  this  writer  has  but  revived 
old  objections  long  since  refuted.  It  is  true,  that  such 
of  them  as  have  appeared  before,  have  been  often 
replied  to;  but  a  reply  does  not  necessarily  imply  a 
refutation.  Objections  of  this  nature  have  been  replied 
tb  from  the  beginning,  and  are  likely  so  to  be  to  the 
end. :  and  what  is  wort-by  noting,  many  dogmas  are 
now  exploded,  the  objections  to  which  have  heretofore 
been  thought  to  be  entirely  refuted ! 

You  have  been  pleased,  Sir,  to  attribute  to  the 
writer  a  latent  intention  of  subverting  the  Gospel  con- 
stitution f :  and  have  indeed  framed  an  ingenious  chain 
of  deductions  for  that  purpose  ;  which  however  will 
not.  be  employed,  unless  by  yourself.  The  Liord 
Jesus  Christ,  it  is  true,  is  frequently  termed  the  son 
0/  David :  but  with  what  degree  of  propriety  yourself 
snail  judge.  You  establish |,  that — 'the  seed  is  al- 
ways reckoned  by  the  males,  and  not  the  females  of  a 
family,  and  (that)  the  name  in  a  father's  house  could 
only   be  preserved   by   the  male  decendants.*— in 

*  Page  295.         t  Preface,  page  29.         J  Revitw,  page  227. 
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which  respect  Jesus  Christ  was  noi  a  son  of  David  * : 
therefore  this  connection  is  destroyed. 

ITie  doctrines  of  Christianity,  especially  the  precep« 
tive  ones,  taken  from  his  own  mouth,  cannot  to  all 
appearance  be  affected  by  insisting  on  the  character  of 
David,  whether  good  or  bad;  right  .sorry  would  this 
author  be  if  they  rested  on  any  such  dependance.  The 
tendency  of  these  doctrines  is  so  manifest ;  and  many  of 
them  are  so  refined  in  their  own  nature,  that  they  will 
ever  claim  the  most  e^calted  reverence  from  mankind, 
to  them  and  to'  their  publisher,  independent  on  all 
foreign  contingencies,  on  ail  former  narrow  tenets,  and 
superstitiousVites :  which  he  has  so  totally  superseded 
among  his  professors :  and  that  they  ever  may,  is  the 
sincere  prayer  of  this  abused  writer. 

He  therefore  hopes  an  acquittal  from  this  part  of 
his  indictment. 

Who  this  writer  is  f ,  does  not  concern  the  dispute ; 
he  does  not  remain  concealed  from  any  consciousness 
of  deserving  the  reproaches  you  have  scattered  in  the 
dark ;  but  because  it  is  rather  inconvenient  for  objectors 
and  enquirers  to  declare  themselves,  while  any  are  liable 
to  be  inflated  with  that  holy  zeal  (not  according  to 
knowledge)  with  which  orthodox  writers  labour  to 
puff  them  up.  He  never  before  was  so  inadvertent  as 
to  run  bis  head  into  a  wasp's  nest ,  and  does  not 
perceive  the  least  inclination  ever  again  to  repeat  the 


*  Matthew  i.  18,  &c. 

t  The  author,  through  misiDformation  from  persons  whom  he 
had  all  reason  to  credit,  was  induced  to  publish  an  advertisement 
reflecting  on  a  gentleman  in  Worcestershire,  falsely  accused  of 
industriously  claiming  the  production  of  the  History.  This  report, 
like  all  other  reports  grew,  firom  the  circumstance  of  that  gentle- 
man being  known  to  have  a  manuscript  by  him,  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  same  nature.  The  writer  having  received  full 
satisfaction  as  to  this  point,  takes  the  present  opportunity  to  ac- 
knowledge it :  and  to  ask  that  gentleman^s  pardon  for  being  mis- 
led by  reports  which  certain  persons  are  ever  ready  to  propagate* 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  prascribedM 
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experiment :  but  the  humane  can  never  surely  blame 
him  for  endeavouring  to  heal  the  stings  he  has  already 
received ;  and  he  has  the  pleasure  to  assure  them,  that 
the  smart  is  entirely  subsided. 

Religious  contest  is  most  disagreeable  of  all  others  : 
since  it  has  ever  been  least  decisive  ;  and  most  incen* 
tive  of  those  propensities  which  the  genuine  dictates 
of  pure  religion  directly  tend  to  suppress.  The  writer 
therefore,  at  the  same  time  that  he  drops  this  contro- 
versy, has  no  present  intention  ever  more  to  engage  in 
any  of  the  like  nature. 

With  regard  to  you,  Sir!  the  author,  by  whom  you 
have  dealt  so  sharply,  retains  not  the  least  trace  of  re- 
sentment  on  that  account :  he  is  too  well  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  religious  zeal,  not  to  make  allow- 
ances for  the  violence  of  its  operations,  even  in  the  most 
worthy  breasts.  Fatal  indeed  to  mankind  is  the  vio- 
lence of  it,  wherever  it  extends  itself,  and  infects  the 
government  of  a  country  !  He  is  only  sorry  that  you 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  recriminating  in  a 
manner  in  which  personal  regard  could  not  be  preser- 
ved. But  he,  nevertheless,  hopes  you  will  have  the 
charity  to  believe  his  assurance  that,  with  the  greatest 
esteem  for  your  learning  and  character, 

He  remains,  your  sincere, 

March  12,  17G2.  Though  unknown  Friend. 


Knc-n. 
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Since  writing  the  toregoing  letter,  the  author  has 
read  a  Vindication  of  David,  in  the  name  of  Di, 
Thomas  Patten,  of  Oxford.  This  reverend  gentleman 
is  for  having  the  character  of  Kin^  David  protected  by 
the  authority  of  the  clergy  in  convocation.*  A  very 
ill-judged  hmt,  to  saj'  no  worse  of  it:  and  far  from 
being  capable  of  answering  the  purpose  of  this  mis- 
taken:  writer.  The  character  of  King  David  would 
have  remained  in  as  good  a  situation  if  Dr.  Patten  had 
excused  himself  this  labour :  for,  notwithstanding  his 
addressing  it  to  his  Grace  of  Canterbury,  notwith- 
standing the  assistance  of  a  superabundance  of  staring 
capitals ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  one  or  the  other 
will  stamp  a  currency  on  opinions  above  the  standard 
of  their  intrinsic  value. 

His  weakness  is  in  no  instance  more  apparent  than 
in  his  contemptuous  mention  of  the  English  dissent- 
ing ministers.  The  historian,  he  says,f  ^  Pretends  to 
offer  his  performance  to  the  public  under  the  notion  of 
a  vindication  of  his  late  Majesty  from  the  insult  which, 
as  he  cpjitends,  hath  been  offered  to  his  memory  by 
some  reverend  panegyrists,  so  he  slileth  ceriitin  dU- 
seniing  teachers^  who  it  seems  have  been  fond  of  com- 

♦  Patten,  pn^e  3.  t  Page  25. 
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paring  him  with  King  David ;    ^  a  monarcH!  saith  he, 
^  in  no  respect  resembling  him.* 

This  gentleman,  among  other  needful  information, 
is  to  be  told,  that  these  dissenting  teachers  are  a  very 
respectable  body  of  mep :  men  whose  studies  are  more 
suited  to  their  profession,  and  whose  improvement  in 
theni  have  in  general  manifested  theni  deserving  the 
ep\ihet,reverend^  as  much,  to  say  the  least,  as  many 
collegians,  himself  in  particular;  who  (bigots  to  es- 
tablishment) fondly  conceive  all  sense  and  lean^ing 
confined  within  the  limits  of  universities. 

All  that  i^  contained  in  this  pamphlet  worthy  notice, 
will  be  found  considered  in  the  foregoing  letter ;  indeed 
some  advantages  might  be  gained  here  if  attended  to, 
of  no  small  importance:  such  as  his  supposition  that 
the  Jewish  prophets  might  perhaps  have  had  no  sub- 
sistence but  from  providential  presents  for  their  intelli- 
gence :*  see  how  Doctors  can  differ  !  his  comparison 
of  David  to  Shakspeare's  Macbeth  :\    ^  whose  circuai- 
stances  were  somewhat  similar  ti)  those  of  David :'  hi9 
judicious  and  delicate  comparison^  between  reasoners 
in  religion,  and  urine  doctors !  his  mistake  in  the  price 
of  admission  into  the  worshipful  Robin  Hood  Society, 
which  is  a  halfpenny  more  than  he  has  affirmed  it  to 
be  :||  all  these,  and  many  more  which  might  be  speci- 
fied, would  furnish  a  commentator  with  sufficient  mat- 
ter for  animadversion.    But  it  is  lost  labour  to  argue 
with  a  divine  who,  through  the  whole  tenor  of  his  per- 
formance, has  taken  profeissed  pains  to  shew  that  be  is 
not  a  protestant  upon  protestant  principles :  who^  on 
the  least  appearance  of  difficulty  in  exposition,  con- 
tinually holds  up  the  authority  of  a  letter  as  yet  un- 
settled, to  crush  the  exertions  of  private  judgment !    a 

»  Wee  :]4.  t.ftge.  IW.      .  .       $  PMge  V27. 

i|  Pftij^e  130,  note.     Possibly  ti  penny,  sinre   the  late   rise  nf 
porter. 
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a  conduct^  which  will  support  ifie  exploded  doctrine 
of  Transubstaniiation/  We  shall  never  convince  un- 
l>elieyers  by  methods  which  even  a  Mussulman  may 
adopt  in  justification  of  his  persuasion. 

From  these  premises,  the  writer  declines  the  se- 
cond task  of  analysing  the  contents  of  this  vindication. 
Since,  having  undergone  the  toil  of  examining  a  far 
more  elaborate  work,4(  he  will  not  spend  more  time 
on  a  person,  who,  like  the  frog  in  the  ^ble,  after  much 
puffing  and  straining,  fancies  himself  an  ox  ! 

After  what  has  been  pleaded  against  the  charges 
contained  in  the  most  capital  performance  on  the  de- 
fensive side  of  this  dispute,  it  is  hoped  that  the  Rev.' 
Messrs.  Porteus  and  Cleaver,  will  not  continue  to  think 
this  writer  quite  so  unfair  and  abandoned  as  they  have 
represented  him  to  be. 

The  greatest  instance  of  moderation  and  generosity 
of  mind  on  the  part  of  King  David,-  is  to  be  seen  in  a 
candid  pamphlet  just  published,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Conversion  of  a  Deist.'  In  some  general  reflec- 
tions at  the  end  of  this  piece,  Mr.  Harwood,  the 
-writer,  takes  occasion  to  insist  strongly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  distinguishing  between  what  is  Christianity,  and 
what  is  notf :  in  order  to  the  burning  without  ceremo- 
ny those  loads  of  hay  and  stubble  under  which  profisine 
hands  have  overwhelmed  the  Christian  religion:  as  our 
undiscerning  zeal  for  some  peculiar  nostrums  does  but 
rivet  prejudices  the  stronger  against  it.  '  Who,  for 
instance,'  says  he,  ^  that  valued  his  character  as  a  ratio- 
nal and  well-instructed  Christian,  would  sit  down  to 
vindicate  David  from  every  charge  advanced  against 
his  moral  character  in  the  late  celebrated  History  of 

§  It  is  probable  from  more  tokens  than  oue,  that  Dr.  Patten  baa 
condescended  ^ometimes  tn  plow  with  Dr.  Chandler*!  heifer. 

t  P*ge71. 
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tfie  *  Man  after  God's  own  Heart  ?^  Now,  however, 
this  gentleman  differs  from  the  writer  of  that  history, 
in  some  points,  it  is  hoped  that  by  this  time,  what- 
ever may  be  ascribed  to  his  ienorance,  he  will  be  ac- 
quitted of  malice;  with  whicn  all  animadverters  unite 
to  accuse  him:  and  he  sincerely  rejoiced  to  find  Mr. 
Harwood  join  with  him  in  considering  Christianity 
as  entirely  unconcerned  in  this  dispute. 

^*  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unrigh- 
teousness ?  and  what  communion  hath  light  with  dark- 
ness?'* 9  Cor.  vi.  14. 
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